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THE 

CRITICAL   REVIEW. 

For  the   Month  of  January^   '^11'^* 

Article  L 

the  Hijiory  of  the  life  of  King  Henry  //.  and  of  the  Age  ift  <zvhich 
he  lived f  in  Fi've  Bocks  :  To  ivhich  is  prefxed,  a  Hijtory  of  the 
Re'volutions  of  England  from  the  Death  of  Edward   the  C%uff 

'•  for  to  the  Birth  of  Henry  //.  By  George  Lord  Lyttehon. 
fol  III,   Ji^to,  il.  lu.dd.     Doddey. 

WITH  great  pleafure  we  enter  upon  the  farther  confi- 
deration  of  this  interefting  work,  which  the  noble 
author  has  now  accomplifhed,  to  the  honour  of  his  abilities  as 
a  hiftorian.  His  lordfhip,  however,  is  entitled  to  more  ample 
applaiife  than  arifes  from  the  execution  of  it  alone.  There  is 
a  merit  in  the  purfuits  of  literature,  independent  of  the  in- 
ftruflion  or  entertainment  communicated  to  mankind,  which  is 
confpicuous  in  proportion  to  the  dignity  of  the  perfon  by  whom 
the  efforts  of  genius  are  exerted.  Lord  Lyrtelton,  therefore, 
is  doubly  the  objeft  of  our  efteem  ;  and  we  feel  a  pleafure 
in  the  refledion,  that  in  an  age  when  luxury  and  diflipa^ 
tion  almoft  totally  captivate  the  minds  of  thoie  in  the  higher 
'fpheres  of  life,  there  is  yet  one  Britifli  nobleman,  in  whom 
a  tafte  for  polite  and  ufeful  learning  is  not  extinguiOied,  and 
whofe  fame  will  extend  beyond  the  narrow  liinits  that  bound 
the  temporary  luftre  which  rank  and  fortune  can  beftow. 

In  our  review  of  the  former  part  of  this  work,  we  obferved, 
that  the  life  of  Henry  II.  contains  a  variety  of  events  as  won- 
derful as   thofe   that  fill   romance  *  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  fay, 

*  See  the  Critical  Review  for  July  and  Auguft,  1767. 
<.,  Vol.  XXXIII.  January,   1772.  B  whc- 
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whether  his  perfonal  or  political  adventures  are  the  moft  (x^r- 
prifing.  In  the  period  of  his  hiflory  which  now  lies  before 
us,  we  behold  him  in  the  moft  oppofite  and  remarkable  fitua- 
tions  of  human  fortune  ;  either  involved  in  domeftic  affliftion, 
or  difFufing  happinefs  among  his  people  }  in  the  lowed  fcentr 
of  abafemcnt,  or  the  moft  exalted  Hate  of  public  glory. 

The  firft  of  thcfe  volumes  opens  with  or<lers  difpatchcd  by 
Henry  to  all  the  fea-ports  of  Normandy,  for  flopping  Regi- 
nald de  Fitzurle,  Hugh  de  Morville,  Richard  Brito,  and  VVil- 
Tiani  de  Tracy,  who  had  fuddenly  left  his  court,  atid  were  fup- 
poied  to  have  fet  off  for  England  with  an  unwarrantable  de- 
fign  againlt  Becket,  who  was  become  obnoxious  to  the  king. 
Though  this  precaution-  of  Henry  proved  ineffedual  for  pre- 
venting the  murder  which  enfued,  there  feems  not  the  Imallcft 
room  to  hefitate  in  acquitting  him  of  any  criminal  part  or  con- 
nivance in  that  aflaflination.  That  he  had  uttered  fome  rafli^ 
expreffions  relative  to  that  haughty  and  intolerable  prelate,  is- 
not  to  be  q^eftioned  ;.  but  thefe  were  only  the  effiscls  of  a  fud- 
den  tranfport  of  palTion,  and  cannot  be  conftrued  into  any 
real  intention  of  violence,  or  an  authoritative  fuggeftion  to  thofe 
who  perpetrated  that  murder^  The  innocence  of  Henry  re(^ 
peding  this  ftift,  is  placed  in  a  very  clear  and  convincing  light 
by  the  noble  author. 

*■  As  for  the  oath  which  he  took  to  clear  his  reputation  of  any  in-- 
tentional  guilt  in  the  murder  of  Becket,  he  chofe  to  take  it,  not 
only  that  he  might  the  more  eafily  obtain  abfokition,  but  for  the 
fake  of  declaring  his  innocence  to  the  world  in  the  rholt  folemn  man- 
ner :  and  that  he  did  not  fwear  falfely  we  have  grounds  to  believe^ 
from  tlie  endeavours  he  ufed  to  flop  the  four  knights  on  the  firft 
notice  he  had  of  their  departure ;  from  his  fending  other  perfons>, 
with  orders,-  not  to  kill,  but  toarrelt  the  archb^iop;  and  from  hiy 
natupal  temper,  which,  being  apt  to  take  fire  upon  any  provoca- 
tion, vented  its  fm-y  in  violent  exprefiions  of  anger,  fuch  as  his. 
feafon,  when  he  had  time  to  cool,  did  not  fuffer  him  to  carry  into 
adtion.  Of  this  there  is  one  moft  remarkable  inftance,  which  I  find 
in  a  letter,  written  by  John  o£  Saiifbupy  during  the  year  eleven; 
hundred  and  fixty-fix.  Information  is  there  given  to  the  biihop  of 
Exeter,  that,  in  the  council  aflembled  at  Chinon  in  Touraine  oii. 
©ccafion  of  Beckefs  declared  refolution  to  excommunicate  Henry^ 
the  offended  monarch  broke  out,  before  the  whole  aiferably,  into 
pafiionate  complaints  againft  that  prelate,  even  to  the  fhedding  of 
tears  j  and  concluded  by  faying,  *'  that  they  were  all  traitors,  who-- 
did  not  diligently  endeavour  to  deliver  and  free  hira  from  the  hoilile 
attacks  of  this  one  man  :"'*  for  which  cxprefTion  he  was  then  re- 
proved with  fome  warmth  by  the  arehbifliop  of  Rouen. 

*  Now  thefe  words,  which  his  paflion  drew  fo  openly  from  him, 
and  which  remained  without  effeft,  were  of  much  the  lame  purport 
and  force  as  thofe,  which  afterwards  caufed  the  aflafFmatio]!  of 
Becket  :  but  when  princes  intend  to  order  murders  they  take  more 
private  methods,  anci  caref^illy  hide  the  defign,  except  from  thofe 
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%o  whofe  hands  the  execution  is  intruded,  or  who  gave  the  advice. 
It  feems  therefore  but  juftice  to  impute  to  Henry  no  guilt  in  what 
was  done  againft  Becket  beyond  that  intemperance  in  expreffing  his 
anger  which   he  owned  and  lamented.     But  how  then  Ihall  we  ac- 
count for  his   fuftering  the  aflafiins  to  remain  unpnniftied  ?  Some 
modern  writers  fuppofe  that  this  forbearance  was  owing  to  his  fear 
of  infiringing  the  privileges  of  the  church,  which,  though  inca- 
pable of  inflidling  any  corporal  penalties,  claimed  to  itfelf  the  fole 
power  of  punifliing  its  own  members.     And  this  indeed  was  the 
reafon,  why  the  pope  did  not   make  the  putting  to  death  the  four 
knights,  and  all  their  accomplices,  the   firil  condition  of  giving 
abfolution  to  Henry.  But  any  right  in  the  church  to  fuch  an  exclu- 
iive  jurifdi(5lion  had  never  yet  been  acknowledged  by  that  monarch 
liimfelf,  who,  on  the  contrary,  had   maintained,  with  infuperable 
firmnefs,  his  own  inherent  prerogative  to  punifh  all  offences  com- 
mitted in  his  realm  j  but  more  efpecially  murders.     The  departing 
from  that  principle  in  this  particular  inftance  might  naturally  pro- 
<luce  untoward   fufpicions  :    whereas,  certainly,  his  exerting   the 
juftice  of  the  crown  upon  fuch  an  occafion   would  not  have  beea 
deemed,  by  the  clergy  or  the  pope,  an  irremiilible  fm.     The  truth 
of  this  matter  appears  to  be  very  well  ftated  by  William  of  New- 
bury, who  lived  and  wrote  in   thofe  times.     He  (ays  "  that  Henry- 
was  the  more  inconfoleably  afflicted,  becaufe   he  was  fenfible  that 
whether  he  fpared  thofe   homicides,  or  did  not  fpare  them,  the 
minds  of  men  would  be  inclined  to  think  ill  of  him.     For,  if  he 
granted  impunity  to  fuch  heinous  criminals,  it  would  be  imagined 
he  had  given  encouragement  and  authority  to  the  crime:  but,  if  he 
puniflied  that  in  them  which  it  was  fuppofed  they  had  not  unJt:r- 
taken  without  orders  from  him,  he   would  be  fpoken  of  as  guilty 
of  a  double  wickednefs.     Wherefore  he  thought  it  beft  to  fpare 
them,  and  out  of  regard  to  his  own  fame,  as  well  as  their  fafety, 
delivered  them  over  to  the  apoftolical  fee,  that  they  might  undergQ 
a  folemn  pennance." 

<  The  fame  writer  adds,  "  that,  being  ftung  with  remorfe,  they 
willingly  went  to  Rome,  and  were  fent  by  the  pope  from  thence  to 
Jerufalem,  where,  after  they  had,  for  feme  years,  performed  not 
rernifsly  tlie  pennnce  injoined  them,  they  all  ended  their  lives." 
But  in  this  account  ot  their  death  he  certainly  was  miftaken  :  for  it 
appears  by  records,  that  Hugh  de  Morville  was  alive  in  the  fecond 
year  of  king  John ;  though  their  having  all  periftied  within  lels 
than  three  years  after  their  crime  was  committed  is  mentioned  as  an 
extraordinary  judgement  of  God,  and  a  divine  atteftation  of  th« 
ianftity  of  Becket,  by  fome  of  the  writers  of  his  life.' 

Previous  to  the  account  of  the  conqueft  of  Ireland,  which 
is  related  with  great  precifion,  the  noble  author  has  embcl- 
lilhed  his  work  with  many  entertaining  particulars  of  the  hif- 
tory  and  ftate  of  that  country  from  the  earlieft  times.  Jn  this 
detail,  the  authority  of  Bede  concerning  the  nngration  of  the 
Scots  from  Ireland  is  adopted ;  but  after  reading  Mr.  Mac- 
pherfon's  Introdudion  to  the  Hiftory  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  his  lordfliip  has,  with  great  candour,  confeffed  a  diffi- 
dence in  regard  to  what  he  had  at  fiift  advanced  Qn  that  fub- 
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jed  ;  and  he  juftly  admits,  that  a  gentleman  by  whom  th^ 
la'iguage  fpoken  in  »he  Highlands  of  Scotland  is  well  under- 
ftood,  enjoys  a  great  advanraoe  over  others  refpelling  invefti- 
gations  of  this  nature.  His  lordfliip  might  have  farther  (c^\\ 
the  opinion  of  the  Scots  having  migrated  from  Ireland,  fully 
refuted  in  a  treatife  publifhed  by  Mr.  Goodal.  We  know  not 
from  what  authority  the  noble  author  calls  the  language  of 
the  Scotch  Highlanders  the  Irft.  The  appellation  by  which 
we  have  always  heard  it  dirtinguifhed  is  the  Erje,  Even  of 
that  word,  however,  we  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  etymo- 
logy ;  but  we  know  that  Galic  is.  the  expreirion  whereby  the 
Highlanders  denominate  their  own  language. — His  lordlhip*s 
refledions  on  the  penance  done  by  Henry  at  the  tomb  of 
Becket,  are  fo  judicious,  and  carry  fuch  force  of  argument 
againft  that  ridiculous  fubmillion  in  whatever  light  it  is  view- 
ed, that  we  fliall  lay  before  our  readers  the  whole  paffage. 

•  If  the  report  of  Becket's  miracles,  or  the  authoilty  of  Rome 
in  bis  canonifation,  did  really  work  fuch  a  change  in  Henry's 
mind,  as  to  make  him  now  deem  that  prelate,  with  wliofe  whole 
conduct  he  had  been  fo  well  acquainted^  ^  faint  and  a  martyr,  it 
is  a  mcft  wonderful  inltanct"  of  the  pre^■alcnce  of  bigotry  over  hu- 
man reafon.  But,  if  he  continued  to  think  of  the  man  and  the  caufe 
as  he  had  hitherto  thought,  this  pilgrimage  to  his  tomb,  thefepro- 
llrations  before  it,  thele  acts  of  worihip  paid  to  him,  were  an  im- 
pious hypocrily  and  mockery  of  God,  which  no  policy  could  cx- 
cuie.  And  that  lit  did  fo  may  not  unrealbnibiyv  be  inferred  from 
his  fubfequent  conduft  in  many  particulars,  but  more  er|)ecially 
from  fome  words  which  Giraldus  Can.brenfis  affirms  to  have  been 
fpoken  by  him  after  this  time.  He  tells  us,  that  William  earl  of 
•Arundel  and  of  Suilex  (whofe  father  of  the  fame  iiauie  had  died  in 
the  year  eleven  hundred  aiul  leventy-lix)  having  been  excommu- 
nicated by  the  bi(hop  of  Norwich  on  a  difpute  about  ibme  lands, 
complained  to  the  king  of  that  fentence,  w\\o  faid  thereupon,  ia 
the  hearing  of  many,  "  I  advile  you,  bifliops,  to  behave  yourfelves 
with  more  moderation  towards  rhe  barons  of  my  realm,  and  not  to 
excommunicate  them  fo  precipitately  :  becaule,  if  one  of  you  has 
had  the  good  fortune  to  fucceed  in  Inch  prefumption,  all  wiil  not : 
jior  will  every  one  who  may  be  killed  for  fuch  radi  attemprs  im- 
mediately obtain  the  reputation  of  a  martyr  on  that  account." 
Supponng  him  therefoie  to  have  been  infincere  in  his  veneration 
of  Becket,  it  muft  be  confidered  how  far  this  a6l  was  confiilent  with 
the  rules  of  true  policy  :  and  "it  feems  to  me  very  queftionabie,  even 
in  that  light:  for,  certainly,  by  exalting  the  character  of  that  pre- 
late he  funk  his  own.  He  tock  care  indeed,  by  the  folemn  decla- 
ration which  rhe  bifhop  of  London  made  in  his  name  to  the  people, 
"that  they  Ihould  not  look  upon  him  as  the  wilfull  murderer  of  a 
man  whole  fanftity  he  acknowledged;  but  this  vindication  went 
no  further  than  to  clear  him  of  that  guilt ;  it  did  not  extend  to 
any  of  his  other  proceedings  with  Becket  j  and  by  encouraging  the 
opinion  of  the  archbifhops  having  been  a  faint  and  a  martyr,  he 
threw  the  molt  odious  colours  of  impiety  and  of  tyranny  oa  all 
.tha!<?  proceedings,  iu  which  the  honour  of  his  parliament,  as  well 
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as  his  own,  was  concerned.     It  implied  a  condemnation  of  the  con- 
Ititutions  of  Clarendon,  v-fhich  he   had   never  yet  given  up.     Nor 
does  it  appear  that  he  was  under  any  leal  neceHity  of  making  fuch 
afacrifice  to  the  bigotry  of  the  people.     For  there  is  not  the  ieaft 
intimation  in  any  hillory  of  thofe   times,  or  letter  then   written, 
that  thofe  who  had  rebelled  againft  him  in  England  alledged  a  zeal 
for  the  caufe  which  Becket  had  fupported,  or  his  fufferings  in  that 
caufe,  to  juftify  their  revolt.     All  the   temporal   lords   had    beea 
eager  for  confirming  and  maintaining  thole  laws  which  he  had  op- 
pofed,  and  had  encouraged  the  king  to  bring  him  to  a  trial,  whea 
the  oath  taken  by  him  at  Clarendon  to  obferve   them  had  been 
openly  broken.     The  whole  prelacy  had  concured  in  fome  of  the 
lentences  part   againft  him  at   Northampton,    and  (what  is   very 
remarkable)  Hjnry  had  lately  promoted  to  epifcopal  fees,  without 
oppofition  from  the  rell  of  the  clergy,  thofe   wlro   moil  eminently 
had  diftinguiflied  themfelves  by  faithful  fervices  done  to  him  and 
his  realm    during  his  contcft   with  Becket.     Among   thefe    were 
John  of  Oxford  and  Geoffry  Ridel,  whom  that  prelate,  who  con- 
sidered them  as  his  capital  enemie?,  had  therefore  excommunicated 
at  different  times,  and  one  of  them  (Ridel)  in  the  lalt  year  of  his 
life  J  which  fentence  he  could  not  be  perluaded  to    take  oft',  after 
his  peace  with  the  king.     By  thefe  promotions  Henry's  interell  in 
the  church  was  much  itrengthened  ;  nor   was  any  ].<relate,  at  this 
time,  fufpeded   of  difloyalty,  except  the  bidiop  of  Durham.     On 
the  contrary,  the  afFe^lion . of  the  bifliops   for  th.it  prince  was  3 
main  fupport  of  his  throne.     The  monks  indeed  were  fond  of  the 
memory  of  Becket :  but  the  pope's  abfolurion,  which  Henry  had 
received  before  thefe  troubles  began,  fufficiently  put   him   out  of 
the  reach  of  their  malice.     It  does  not  then  feem,  that  any  urgent 
reafon  of  political  prudence  could  induce  him,  in  thefe  circum- 
ftances,  to  a6f  this  part.     Perhaps  a  fenfe  of  remor'e  for  the, cc- 
cafion  he  had  given  to  the  murder  of  Becket  may  huve  been  ag- 
gravated, and  more  forcibly  impreft  on  his  mind,  by  the  afiiidion 
he  felt  from  the  unnatural  treafon  of  his  wife  and  fons,  which  he 
might  confider  as  a  punilhment  of  that  offence,  and  hope  to  re- 
move it'by  infli6ting  on  himfelf  theie   voluntary  p.iins,  for  which 
he  had  a  precedent  in  his  own  family  ;  Fulk  the  J'hird,  earl  of  An- 
jou,  having  caufed  himfelf  to  be  whipt  through  the  ftreets  of  Jeru- 
falem,  and  at  the  holy  fepulchre  there,  as  a  penance  for  his  fins. 
But  tnis  was  the  firll  inliance  of  any  king  who  had  yielded  to  To' 
ignominious  a  method  of  c.xpiatioji,  whicn  debaf^d  the  jxyal  ma- 
jefty  in  the  eye  of  the  publick  ;  and  Heniy's  fuffering  it  before  the 
tomb  of  Becket,  with  fuch    marks  of  devotion  to  that  pretended 
faint,  was  liable  to  conllru6lions  injurious  to  his  honour  and   the 
rights  of  his  kingdom.     A  much  fitter  atonement  for  the  fault  he 
bewailed  had  been   made  the  year  before,  by  advancing  Becket's 
fifter  to  the  honourable  dignity  of  al')befs  of  Barking,  a  monaffery 
oT  royal  foundation.     Such  a  kindnefs  to   his   family  was  a  worthy 
fruit  of  repentance  :  but  this  was  either  an  aft   of  the  moft  odious 
hypocrify,  or  moft  contemptible  fuperltition,  which,  if  it  had  not 
fome  excufe  in  the  genius  of  that  religion  which  then  was  eitablifh- 
cd,  and  the  fafhion'of  the  times,   would  delerve  the  higheft  blame, 
inftead  of  thofe  encomiums  with  which  it  has  been  recorded  in 
lome  of  the  books  of  that  age.' 
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The  penance  of  Henry  was  foon  after  followed  by  air« 
other  extraordinary  incident,  and  for  which  no  fliadow  of 
excufe  can  be  pleaded,  either  from  fuperftition  or  policy.  The 
fail  to  which  we  allude,  is  the  enormous  violation  of  the  royal 
dignity  in  the  perfon  of  William  king  of  Scotland.  That  prince 
had  entered  into  a  confederacy  againft  Henry,  in  conjundlion 
with  the  three  fons  of  the  latter,  the  king  of  France,  the 
Norman  noblemen,  with  the  earls  of  Flanders  and  Bontogne, 
Blois,  Troycs,  Chcfter,  Beaumont,  and  Leicefler.  William^ 
invading  Northumberland,  reduced  feveral  caf^les  in  that  coun- 
try ;  tut  having  imprudently  divided  his  forces  thicugh  too 
much  fecurity,  he  was  furprifed,  and  taken  prifoner  hy  a  party 
of  Yorkfliire  light  horfemen,  drefied  in  Scotch  habirs,  as  he 
was  reconnoitiing  fome  ground  about  the  caftle  of  Alnwick, 
with  only  fixty  attendants  in  his  train.  For  the  mann  r  in 
which  he  was  conduded  to  Henry,  we  (hall  appeal  to  the 
words  of  the  noble  author. 

*  The  rebellion  being  thus  fuppreft  in  Suffolk,  Henry  went  ta 
his'-bwn  royal  caIHe  at  Northampton,  where  the  captive  kir*^  of 
Scotland  was  brougl\t  to  him  from  Yorkihire,  with  his  feet  tied, 
like  a  felon's,  under  the  helly  of  his  horfe.  It  is  not  faid  that  this 
great  and  indecent  violation  of  the  royal  dignity  in  his  perfon  wa& 
ordered  by  Henry  :  but  his  hq,ring,  without  any  declaration  of 
v?ar,  or  any  aft  of  hoftility  committed  by  the  Englifh,  invaddd. 
their  borders,  and  let  loofe  the  utmort  fury  of  rapine  and  murder 
upon  the  innocent  people,  made  them  confider  and  treat  him,  not 
as  a  captive  king,  but  as  a  robher  and  murderer  apprehended  by 
)uftice.  How  Henry  received  him  the  hiftorian^s  of  thofe  timea 
Jbave  given  us  no  account  :  we  only  know  that  he  raufeo  him  to  be 
dlofely  confined,  which  neceflity  of  ftate  abundantly  juftified  ;  and 
we  may  prefume  he  did  not  u(e  him  ill  in  his  prifon,  becaufe  it 
does  not  appear  that  after  his  enlargement  he  made  any  complaints* 
nor  do  the  writers  of  that  age  who  were  moft  defirous  to  blame  the 
conduft  of  Henry  take  notice  of  this  among  his  faults. - 

Whether  this  infult  on  fovereign  dignity  was  authorifec^ 
by  Henry  it  is  impoffible  to  determine  ;  but  from  the  unwor- 
thy treatment  which  the  captive  prince  fuffered,  under 
the  immediate  infpeaion  of  Henry,  there  is  reafon  to  ima- 
gine, that  the  triumphant  monarch  was  not  difiatisfied  with 
the  indecent  behaviour  of  his  fubjefts.  We  cannot  help  dif- 
fenting  from  our  author  in  refpeft  of  the  arguments  he  fug^ 
gefts  in  extenuation  of  this  infamous  adlion.  We  fliall  o^- 
ter  no  apology  for  the  excefles  faid  to  be  committed  by  Wil- 
liam's troops  in  their  invafion  of  Northumberland.  Such  ex- 
ceffes  were  undoubtedly  too  common  to  both  nations  in  thofe 
ages.  But  we  apprehend  it  does  not  neceffarily  follow,  that, ' 
becaufe  William  had  begun  his  invafion  without  a  declaration 
of  war,  or  any  ad  of  hoftility  committed  by  the  Englifh,   he 
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otight  therefore  to  be  confidered  as  a  robber  and  murderer, 
^nd  treated  accordingly.  The  ceremony  of  declaring  war  in- 
form,  or  even  any  notification  of  intended  holtilities,  was  ndt' 
.generally  pradifed  in  thofe  days  ;  and  we  need  go  no  further 
back  than  a  few  years  from  the  prefent  time,  for  many  exam- 
|)les  of  monarchs  invading  the  territories  of  others,  without 
any  previous  intimation.  Bcfides,  it  is  certain,  that  William 
avowed  a  title  to  Northumberland,  of  which,  however  quef- 
tionable  his  right  was,  he  had  made  a  requifition  to  Henry 
four  years  before  the  commencement  of  the  war.  But  not- 
withftanding  the  hiftorian  has  endeavoured  to  paHi^te  this 
unjuftifiable  treatment  of  the  captive  monarch,  the  liberality 
of  his  lordfhip's  fentiments  is  evident  from  the  terms  in  which 
he  mentions  the  tranfaftion.  This  uncommon  fcene  proved 
«  prelude  to  another  of  greater  importance  to  sbiftory,  and  of 
which  we  fhall  give  the  noble  author's  account. 

•  In 'his  proceedings  with  the  captive  king  of  Scotland  the  fan% 
fpirit  of  lenity  dire6led  his  counfels,  but  not  without  that  regard 
'to  the  interefts  of  his  kingdom,  which  policy  feemed  to  demand, 
and  juftice  certainly  authorifed,  as  things  then  ftood.  The  moft 
natural  and  moft  reafonable  objefV  of  ambition  for  a  great  king  of 
England  rauft  have  been  the  fubjefting  to  the  fovereignty  of  his 
crown  the  whole  ifland  of  Britain.  A  fair  opportunity  now  pre- 
iented  itfelf  to  obtain  that  advantage  with  the  confent  of  the  Scots, 
by  making  it  the  price  of  the  liberty  of  their  fovereign,  who  was 
abandoned  by  all  his  confederates  and  allies  ;  who,  as  a  vaffal  to- 
Henry  for  fome  territories  held  by  fealty  and  homage,  was  guilty 
of  high  treafoR;  whofe  life  was  in  the  power  of  that  offended  mo- 
narch, ^wd  whofe  kingdom  was.in  great  and  imminent  danger  of 
^eing  del^royed  by  his  fuperior  forces,  with  the  concurrence  of  itsr 
own  rebeiiiou*  fubjefts,  the  favage  Galwegians.  For  thefe  barba- 
rians, who  had  done  fo  much  mrfchief  in  England  under  the  orders 
of  William,  before  his  misfortune,  had  now  revolted  againft  him, 
had  expelled  all  his  officers  out  of  their  country,  had  taken  and 
<ieftroyed  all  his  caftles  asid  fortreffes  there,  and  put  the  gnrrifons 
to  the  fword.  Scotland  itfelf  was  a  fcene  of  anarchy  and  of  :blood  ; 
the  Scotch  army,  in  returning  out  of  Northumberland,  having 
jnafTacred  all  the  Englifh  who  ferved  among  them  or  dwelled  within 
their  borders.  Of  thefe  the  number  was  great ;  for  we  are  told  by 
a  good  contemporary  hiftorian,  that  the  towns  and  burghs  of  the 
Lewlands  were  chiefly  inhabited  by  men  of  that  nation,  whom  the 
^tings  of  Scotland  had  drawn  thither  and  fettled  therein,  under 
their  fpecial  protedion.  A  national  hatred  againft  them,  which 
the  royal  anthority  had  reftrained,  being  now  freed  fronvthat  curb, 
hroke  forth  with  fach  fury,  that  none  elcapedfrom  it,  except  thofe 
who  had  the  fortune  to  get  into  fome  caltle,  or  fortified  city,  l>€- 
longing  to  the  crown.  In  this  diftraQed  condition  the  kingdom 
appeared  incapable  of  defence,  if  Henry  ihould  attack  it,  after  all 
his  other  enemies  were  entirely  fubdued.  To  redeem  therefore 
ttiemfelves  and  the  whole  ftate  from  ruin,  as  well  as  their  fovereign 
from  captivity,  the  Scotch  nobles  and  prelates  were  willing  to  give 
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up  the  ancient  independence  of  the  crown  of  Scotland,  and  fubjeft 
it  to  that  of  England,  which  Henry  required,  as  the  fole  condition 
of  peace.     Many  of  thtfe  were  admitted  to  confer  with  their  king 
in  tlie  c.iltle  of  Falaife,  to  wliich  he  had  been  removed  from  that  of 
Caen  5  and  a  great  council  of  them  alfembled,  on  the  eighth  of 
December,  at   Vale  gne  in  the  Cotence,  a  province  of  Normandy, 
where  they  advised   him  to  conclude  a  final   agreement  with  Henry 
on  the  teims  before  fettled  between  him  and  that   prince.     Tb)s 
was  executed  in  a  Aibfeqaent  meeting  of  both  kings,  at  the  caftlc 
of  Falaife,  as  appears  by  a  written  declaration  made  tbere,  which 
notifies  that  liege  homage,  without  any  referve  or  exception,  had 
lietn  done  to  Henry,  king  of  England,  by  William,  king  of  Scot- 
land, for  that  kingdom,  and  for  all  his  other  dominions  j  William, 
having,  at  thi  fame  time,  fvvorn  fealty  to  Henry,  as  to  his  liege 
lotd,  jn  like  manner  as  other  vafials  ufetodoto  their  prince:  and 
that  homage  had  alfo  been  done   and  fealty  fworn  by  William  to 
the  young  king  of  England,  faviiig  the  fealty  due  to  the  king  his 
father,    it  was  further  agreed,  that  all  the  bifhops,  abbots,    and 
others  of  the  clergy,  in  the  territoiies  of  the  king  of  Scotland,  from 
xvliom  Henry  Ihould  defire  to   receive  leige  homage,  (hould  do  it 
to  him  in  fuch  manner  as  it  was  ufually  done  by  other   bifhops  to 
their  prince,  and  likewife  to  the  king  his   fon,  and  the  heirs   of 
both.     Moreover,  the  king  of  Scotland,  and  David,   his  brother, 
and  the   earls  and  barons  of  Scotland,  and  other  vafTals  of  that 
king,  granted  to  Henry,  their  lord,  that  the  church  of  Scotland 
ijiould  thenceforwards  pay  that  iubjedion  to  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, which  was  due  to  it,  an-'  had  been   ufually  paid  in  the  times 
of  his  royal   prcdecefTors :  to  which  conceiTions  fome   Scotch  pre- 
lates, who  were  then  prefent,  agreed,  and  the  abfent  clergy  of  that 
jiation  were  bound  to  agree,  in  virtue   of  this  convention.     Leige 
homage  was  to   be  done   and  fealty  fworn  to  Henry,  without  le- 
lerve  or  exception,  by  all  the  earls  and  baron?  of  the  territories  of 
the  king  of  Scotland,  from   wliom   Henry  fhould  defire  it,  in  the 
iame  manner  as  by  his  other  vallUls  ;  and  alfo  to  his  fon,  the  young 
ting,  and  to  the  heirs  of  that  prince,  faving  the  fealty  due  to  his 
father.     The  heirs  of  the  king   of  Scotland,  and  the  heirs  of  his 
earls,  barons,  and  tenants  in  chief,  werelikewiie  obliged  to  render 
liege  homage  to  the  heirs  of  the  king  of  England.     Fugitives  from 
Jingland  for  felony  were  not  to  be  harboured  in  Scotland,  but  to 
be  delivered  up  to   the  king's  officers  of  juftice,  uniefs  they  would 
return  to  take  their  trial  in  his  court :  but  fugitives  from  Scotkmd 
for  the  like  ofience  might  be  tried  in  the  court  of  either  king,  and 
rcfufing  to  Hand  to  the  judgement  of  either  were  to  be  delivered 
back  to  the  officers  of  the  king  of  Scotland.     The  vaffals  of  each 
king  were  to  enjoy  the  lands  which  they  held,  or  claimed  to  hold, 
under  the  other.     x\s  a  fecurity  for  the   entire  performance  of  all 
thefc  articles,  it  was  cgreed  that  the  caftles  of  Berwick,  Roxburgh, 
Jedburgh,  Edinburgh,  and  Sterling,  fhould  be  delivered  to  Henry 
by  the  king  of  Scotland,  and  this  prince  was  to  bear  the  charge  of 
their  curtody,  as  rated  by  Henry.     He  alfo  gave  to  that  king  his 
brother  David,    as  a  hoflage  for   the  delivery  of  the  caftles,  and 
twenty  more  of  the  chief  nobility  of  his  realm,  among  whom  were 
his  conflable,  his  chancellor,  and  four  earis  ;  but  Hcnr.y  permitted 
them  all,  except  the  king's 'orcther,  to  fubititute  their  fons,  or  next 
heirs,  inilead  of  their  own  perfons,  as  hollages  to  him  \  and  wh?i>. 
tJ)e  caiUes  ihould  be  put  jnto  his  hands  thefe  were  to  be  freed, 
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together  with  the  king  and  his  brother.  Secnrity  was  given  to 
Heniy  by  the  king  and  his  barons  there  prefent,  that  they  would 
do  all  in  their  power  to  procure  from  thole  who  were  ablent  the 
fame  acknowledgements  of  his  fovereignty  as  he  had  received  froniL 
themfclves.  It  was  alio  itipulated  that  hoftages  fliould  he  delivered 
to  him  by  thofe  of  the  abfent  valTals  of  William,  from  whom  he 
fhould  chufe  to  demand  them.  And  the  bifhops,  earls,  barons, 
and  other  vaflals  of  William  engaged  themfelves  to  Henry, 
and  to  the  young  king  his  fon,  that,  if  William,  upon  any 
pretence  whatfoever,  (lionld  recede  from  this  convention  and 
from  his  fealty  to  thofe  princes,  they  would  ftand  by  Henrj'-, 
as  their  liege  lord,  againll:  him  and  againft  all  the  enemies 
of  that  kmg ;  and  the  bilhops  would  put  the  territories  of  Williani 
under  an  inrerdi6l  till  he  Ihould  return  to  his  fealty.  Among  the 
witnefTes  to  this  declaration  were  the  two  princes  Richard  and 
Geoffry  Plantagenet.' 

— «  Part  of  the  month  of  July  was  fpent  by  the  king  at  Netting, 
ham,  in  impleading  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  that' 
county  and  the  circumjacent  parts,  for  having  hunted  his  deer;, 
and  froni  thence  he  went  to  York,  where,  on  the  tenth  day  of. 
Augurt,  he  was  attended  by  the  king  of  Scotland,  who  brought 
thither  with  him  all  the  biftiops,  enrls,  barons,  knights,  and  free- 
holders of  his  realm,  from  the  greateft  to  the  leali,  in  order  to' 
their  doing,  together  with  him  fell",  and  earl  David,  his  brother, 
liege  homage  to  Henry,  according  to  the  articles  of  the  treaty  of 
peace  concluded  at  F'alaife.  The  caftles  demanded,  as  fecurities 
for  the  full  execution  thereof,  had  been  delivered  to  perfons  ap- 
pointed by  Henry  to  take  the  cuftody  of  them,  before  this  time; 
and  thereupon  the  Scotch  king,  with  all  the  hoftages  he  had  given, 
among  whom  was  his  brother  David,  the  prefun>ptive  heir  of  his- 
kingdom,  had  been  fet  free.  In  this  aflembly  at  York  the  con- 
vention of  Falaife  was  publickly  read  and  confirmed  ;  the  feals  of 
the  king  of  Scotland  and  of  the  prince  before  named  being  fet  to' 
it,  in  prefence  of  the  eltates  of  both  kingdoms  j  and  the  feudal  afts 
there  required,  with  all  the  further  fecurities  of  oaths  and  pledges 
mentioned  in  it,  being  completely  performed.  Thefe  conftituted 
as  valid  and  binding  a  furrender  of  the  foverei;?;nry  of  Scotland 
and  all  its  members  to  England,  as  poiHbly  could  be  made  :  and 
thus  Henry  became  thejirfi  king  of  all  Brit  am ;  the  princes  of  Wales 
having  been  fubjefted  before,  by  liege  homage  and  fealty,  to  the 
dominion  of  his  imperial  crown,  and  the  Scots,  who  had  never 
yet  fubmitted  their  monarchy  to  that  or  any  other  power,  confent- 
ing  now  to  acknowledge  the  king  of  England  nnd  his  heirs  to  all 
pejpetuity  their  foverelgns  and  liege  lords.  But  what  Henry  had 
acquired,  with  great  glory  to  himfelf,  and  great  advantage  to  his 
people,  his  immediate  fuccelTor  unadvifedly  and  impolitickly  gave 
up :  flnce  which  time  the  feparation  of  Scotland  from  England, 
and  the  independence  of  the  former  (except  for  a  fliort  interval  un- 
der Edward  I.)  did  much  haim  to  the  latter,  and  kept  both  coun- 
tries in  almolt  continual  wars,  till  the  happy  union  of  the  kingdoms 
in  the  fixth  year  of  queen  Ann  made  the  Scots  and  Engliih  one  na- 
tion, and  eltabliflied  the  Britiih  empire  on  much  firmer  foii^idations 
than  any  feudal  connexion  could  have  given  to  it,  or  any  force  in 
the  En^lilh  crown,  while  the  realms  were  divided,  could  have 
l)e?n  able  to  maintain.' 
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On  this  occafion,  his  lordlhip  has  beftowed  on  Henry 
the  praife  of  lenity,  policy,  and  juftice.  We  fhould,  with 
pleafure  fubfcribe  to  the  truth  of  fo  fplendid  a  panegy- 
ric, did  'we  not  think  that  the  convention  of  Falaife  was  no 
lefs  arbitrary  on  the  part  of  Henry,  than  fhameful  on  that 
of  William.  Could  it  be  lenity,  or  juftice,  to  compel  a 
captive  prince,  by  all  the  rigours  of  confinement  (for  he 
was  fhut  up  with  other  flate  priibners)  to  purchafe  his 
liberty,  if  ever  he  would  enjoy  it,  on  fuch  terms  as  were  the 
ipaoft  humiliating  that  could  be  offered  to  any  independent 
fovcfeign  ?  In  ta£t",  tbe  convention  of  Falaife  was  fo  defti- 
tute  of  tiie  moft  effential  circumftance  of  validity,  that  it 
was,  ipfo  faBo^  totally  void  by  the  king  being  in  durance  when 
it  wis  made.  It  is  certain,  indeed,  that  this  infamous  con- 
vention was  ratified  ;  but  we  apprehend,  that  the  ratifica- 
tion was  only  a  temporary  compliance,  to  extricate  from  an. 
intolerable  confinement  a  prince  who  was  beloved  by  his 
people,  and  could  obtain  his  liberty  upon  no  other  terms. 
That  in  William's  own  time,  the  convention  of  Falaife  was 
viewed  in  this  light,  we  have  the  teftimony  of  Hoveden,  the 
hiftorian,  who  informs  us,  that  in  a  treaty  between  that  prince 
and  Richard  I.  it  was  exprefsly  acknowledged  by  the  latter, 
•  that  all  the  conventions  and  paftions  of  fubmiffion  from 
"William  to  the  crown  of  England,  had  been  extcrted  from 
him  by  unprecedented  writings  and  dureffe.^  The  furrender 
which  was  made  of  the  independency  of  Scdtland  by  this  con- 
vention, was  merely  nominal-,  and  confidering  that  it  was  not 
obtained  by  the  force  of  arms,  but  only  the  confequence  of  an 
accident  improved  for  the  purpofe,  by  the  rigorous  imprifon- 
ment  of  a  prince,  who  was  ardent  for  his  liberty,  we  muft 
confefs  we  cannot  fee  what  glory  could  poffibly  accrue  to 
Henry  from  this  tranfaflion.  If  we  view  the  convention  in 
point  of  policy,  it  feems  likewife  to  have  been  deftitute  of 
any  real  advantage  to  the  crown  of  England.  No  territory, 
no  additional  revenue,  no  commercial  privileges  were  obtain- 
ed by  it ;  nothing  more  than  a  nominal,  extorted,  precarious, 
infignificant  furrender  of  the  independency  of  Scotland  ;  for 
the  perpetuity  even  of  which,  Henry  was  to  retain  no  pledge, 
after  the  convention  fhould  be  ratified.  His  lorddiip,  confift- 
ently  indeed  with  his  former  afTertion,  pronounces  the  renuncia- 
tion of  this  famous  furrender  by  Richard  I.  to  have  been  im^ 
politic.  .  We  cannot  help  entertaining  a  very  different  opinioa 
on  this  fubjeft.  The  renunciation  could  not  be  productive  of  the 
fcaalleft  difadvantage  to  the  Englifli  crown  ;  and,  as  it  appears  ro 
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us,  it  was  i^o  far  from  being  impolitic,  that  nothing  ever  proved 
eventually  more  prejudicial  to  his  fucceflbrs,  than  the  unfuc- 
cefsful  attempts  they  made  to  revive  the  ftipulations  of  Fa- 
laife.  If  his  lordQiip  imagines,  that  the  terms  of  that  conven- 
jtion  would  have  been  inviolably  fubmitted  to,  by  the  future  kings 
of  Scotland,  had  Richard  not  renounced  its  validity,  fuch  a 
conjecture  is  certainly  not  authorifecl  by  the  evidence  of 
hiftory.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  when  that  monarch,  by 
the  moft  fraudulent  violation  of  faith  and  juftice,  had  obtained 
a  more  formidable  footing  in  Scotland  than  was  demanded  by 
Henry  as  a  fecurity  for  the  ratification  of  the  convention  of 
Falaife,  could  the  Scots  be  reconciled  to  acknowledge  the  de- 
pendency of  their  crown  ?  or  did  they  not  in  the  next  reign, 
iuccefsfuily  aflert  its  ancient  independency  ?  Upon  the  whole, 
this  claim  of  the  fuperiority  of  England  over  Scotland,  was 
no  lefs  groundlefs  in  its  origin  than  fatal  by  the  confcquences 
that  refulted  from  it.  The  profecution  of  it  krwtii  only  to 
expofe  the  injuftice  of  the  claim,  toroufe  the  Scots  to  the  high- 
eft  pitch  of  enthufiafm  for  the  liberty  of  their  country,  and  to 
lavifh  the  blood  of  England  in  a  caufe  as  fruitlefs  and  roman- 
tic as    that   of    the   crufades. With   reluctance    we    have 

been  drawn  into  this  invidious  difcuffion,  but  the  inviola- 
ble truth  of  hiftory  would  mot  permit  us  to  decline  it;  and 
we  think  it  more  glorious  for  England  to  abandon  a  claim 
which  is  not  tenable,  than  to  infift  upon  the  validity  of  a 
convention  extorted  only  by  the  rigours  of  an  accidental  cap- 
tivity. The  jailor  of  the  prifon  at  Falaife,  had  Henry  re- 
figned  to  that  perfonagc  the  entire  difpofal  of  the  king  of  Scot- 
land, might,  we  doubt  not,  have  obtained  from  William  the 
fame  temporary  homage  which  was  extorted  by  his  royal  maf- 
ter,  if  ambition  ftiould  have  prompted  him  to  demand  it. 
Let  us,  therefore,  for  ever  renounce  this  puerile  pretenfion,  la 
itKonfiftent  with  magnanimity,  injurious  to  the  honour  of  a 
free  and  unconqucred  people,  and  which  we  heartily  wifti  had 
been  erafed  from  the  elegant  work  now  before  us. 

The  noble  author  juftly  obferves,  that  the  glory  of  fully 
eftabiirhing  itinerant  judges  in  England,  belongs  to  Henry  If, 
by  whom  that  ufeful  improvement  in  the  conftitution  was  re- 
vived and  regularly  fettled.  The  concurrence  of  the  parlia- 
ment held  at  Northampion  to  this  falutary  method  of  admi- 
niftering  juilice  over  the  kingdom,  is  the  moft  remarkable  in- 
ftance  to  be  found  in  the  Englifti  annals,  of  the  facrifice  of  he* 
reditary  power  to  public  utility.  Though  the  legiflature,  how- 
ever, had  now  begun  to  conceive  more  juft  ideas  of  political 
r£finement,  the  fyftemof  the  feudal  jurifprudence  ftill  retained 
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its  barbarity.  His  16rdfl>ip  makes  many  judicious  obfervations 
on  the  criminal  law  of  thofe  times.  How  much  a  fevere  cx- 
erfion  of  the  penal  ftaturcs  was  at  this  time  wanted,  will  ap- 
pear from  the  fallowing  anecdote. 

*  V/hile  Henry  was  thus  adminiflering  Juflice  to  foreign  poten- 
tates, a  brother  of  earl  herrars  was  privily  murdered,  by  night, 
within  the  walls  of  London.  The  murderers  were  unknown  j  To 
that  the  king  could  not  take  the  vengeance  he  defiied  for  this  gen- 
tleman's blood,  on  thofe  by  whofe  hands  it  had  been  fhed  ;  but  he 
happened  to  have  in  his  power  another  criminal,  by  whofe  punilb- 
ment  he  fecured  the  future  peace  of  his  capital  againft  (\\c\\  crimes, 
"which  wtrt  become  common  there.  For,  during  the  diforders  of 
the  late  intgftine  wars,  the  whole  government  of  the  kingdom  being 
relaxed,  it  .was  grown  into  a  cultom  for  con^.paniesof  a  Ijundred  or 
more  young  men^  fonsor  relations  of  the  principal  citizens  of  Lon- 
don, to  iaily  forth  in  the  night,  and  plunder  the  houfes  of  other 
wealthy  people,  alfaulting  and  killing  thofe  whom  they  met  in 
their  way  ;  which  fpread  (uch  a  terror  through  the  town,  that  few 
perfons  dared  to  go  out  of  their  houfes  after  it  was  dark.  In  the 
year  eleven  hundred  and  feventy-four,  one  of  thefe  riotous  bands 
befet  t!)e  houfe  of  a  wealthy  citizen,  whofe  name  is  not  mentioned  : 
but  he,  having  happily  received  fome  intelligence  of  their  dedgn, 
armed  himfelf,  and  his  fervants,  and  a  company  of  his  friends, 
■with  whom  he  waited  their  coming.  They  broke  into  the  houfe, 
led  by  one  Andrew  Euquinte,  who,  feeing  the  mafter  advancing 
to  refift  him,  ftruckat  his  breafi  with  a  knife,  but  could  not  pierce 
the  corflett  with  which  it  was  covered.  The  mailer  inftantly  drew 
bis  fword,  and  c\it  off  Buquinte's  hand,  at  the  fame  time  loudly 
calling  on  his  friends  for  aid.  The  other  rioters  fled;  but  the 
-wounded  man  was  feized,  and  delivered  up  the  next  morning  to 
Richard  de  Lucy,  judiciary  of  the  realm, 'who  committed  him  to 
prifon.  For  a  pardon  he  was  brought  to  impeach  his  accom- 
plices, of  whom  many  were  taken,  and  among  them  one  John 
Senc)«,  a  citizen  of  the  firll  rank,  and  of  great  wealth.  He  was 
tried  by  the  water  ordeal,  and  failing  to  clear  himfelf  lay  under 
fentence  of  death  till  the  king  fliould  have  leifiire  to  dereimine 
about  him,  which  it  feems  he  had  not  till  this  time.  Five  hundred 
marks,  equivalent  to  five  thoufand  pounds  in  thef'e  days,  were  of- 
fercd  for  his  life  :  but,  the  times  requiring  an  example,  Henry  or- 
<lered  that  judgemexit  fhouid  be  executed  upon  him,  and  he  was 
hanged.  What  was  done  with  the  other  prifoners,  we  are  not  told  : 
but  henceforwards  no  more  riots  were  heard  of  in  the  city  during 
the  courfe  of  this  reign,' 

While  Henry  applied  himfelf  with  unremitting  diligence  to 
reform  the  ftate  of  the  kingdom,  he  negleded  not  fuch  regu- 
lations as  tended  to  render  it  formidable  in  war.  For  this 
purpofe,  he  obtained  the  cojtfent  of  liis  parliament  to  a  law 
for  the  arming  of  his  people,  which  the  noble  author  very 
jnflly  confiders  as  one  of  the  moft  memorable  acls  of  his 
reign.  His  lorufhip  obferves,  that  the  ancient  conftitu- 
tution  of  England  had  always  intended  what  this  flatute  ei>- 
atted  ;  as  ail  freholders  were  required  by  the  common  law  of 
the  land,  to  aflift  in  oppofmg  and  driving  out  invaders  :  but 
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the  waiit  of  care  to  provide  the  hurgelTes  and  free  focmen  who 
tiid  riot  hold  any  fiefs  by  military  tenures,  with  proper  a^ms^ 
rendered,  that  obligation  of  litrle  or  no  effect.  This  law  re- 
fleds  equal  honour  on  Henry's  policy  and  public  virtue  :  for 
while  it  reftrained  the  power  of  his  barons,  it  was  a  proof  that 
he  had  refulved  to  govern  his  people  by  a  mild  and  jafl  admi- 
niftration. 

The  noble  author  concludes  his  Hift.)ry  with  a  comparifon 
between  king  Henry  I.  and  king  Henry  II.  which  is  drawn 
with  fo  mafterly  a  hand,  that  we  do  not  hefitate  to  place  it  iti 
competition  with  the  moft  excellent  of  the  kind  in  Plutarch. 

In  a  feparate  volume  is  contained  the  authorities  on  whiih 
the  preceding  is  founded,  and  on  thefc  his  lordlhip  makes 
many  critical  and  judicious  obfervations.  "At  the  conclufion 
of  the  whole,  we  are  favoured  with  fome  remarks  on  the  Eng- 
lifh  orthography,  which,  as  coming  from  fo  high  an  autho- 
rity, we  (ball  here  communicate. 

*  There  are  feveral  falfe  fpellings  in  the  different  parts  of  this 
edition,  which  the  reader  bimfelt"  will  eafily  correft.  But,  with 
regard  to  the  ancient  and  modern  orthography,  I  would  here  ob- 
ferve,  that  the  former  Teems  to  me  much  better  than  the  latter  iiji 
many  particulars.  P'or  inftance,  I  think  that  many  of  our  words 
derived  from  the  Latin,  luch  as  candour ^  fa-voury  honour,  the  u  was 
inferted,  and  ought  to  be  continued,  to  mark  the  true  pronuncia- 
tion, which  has  more  of  the  «  than  of  the  0 ;  and  likewife  to  di- 
ftinguilh  the  Engli(h  from  the  Latin,  by  a  different  termination. 
The  French,  for  tiic  fame  reaibns,  write  candeur^  fa-veur,  honeur, 
inftead  of  candor,  favor,  honor,  I  alfo  think,  that  in  the  words 
which  our  language  has  derived  immediately  from  the  French, 
though  remotely  from  the  Latin,  the  French  fpelling  fhould  be  fol- 
lowed, exc  ept  with  regard  to  the  termination  of  them  ;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, entire,  which  comes  from  the  French  entier,  fhould  not  be 
written  (as  it  is  by  fome  moderji  authors)  intire,  after  the  Latin 
word  integer,  but  with  an  e  at  the  beginning  of  it  j  and  yet  with 
a  different  termination,  to  vary  it  from  the  French,  as  well  as  from 
the  Latin,  and  fo  make  it  our  own.  It  moreover,  feems  to  me, 
that  the  perfeibl  tenfe  and  the  participle  paffivc  of  words  wliich  end 
in  efs.,  ais,  or  ifs,  luch  as  pojefs,  exprifs,  fafs,  difmifs,  ought  to  be 
diftingniflied  from  the  imperfccl  tenfe  of  thofe  verbs,  by  writing 
pojjeji,  expreji,  faft,  dijmiji,  inflead  of  fnjfefftd,  expreffed,  fajfed,  dif- 
miffed:  for  whatever  makes  the  fenfe  more  diflinct  and  perlpicuous 
is  ufeful  in  a  language.  At  prefent  our  fpelling,  from  the  changes 
introduced  within  thefe  laft  thirty  years,  is  under  no  fettled  rule.' 

This  work  is  the  mofl:  copious  of  any  that  has  been  pub- 
liflied  on  a  particular  portion  of  Englilh  hill:ory,  and  throws 
a  liglTt  on  the  tranfa(^ions  of  Hem y  11.  as  confpicuous  as  the 
fplendor  of  his  reign.  In  point  of  compofuion,  it  is  written 
with  an  uniform  elegance  and  purity  of  language,  without 
ever  deviating  into  the  tra<ft  of  declamation,  by  which  the 
writers  of  illulhious  periods  of  hiftory   arc   often  led  afiray. 
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Vox  difficulty  of  execution,  for  fidelity  of  repreftntatlon,  and 
for  perfpicuity  of  ftile,  we  may  affirm  it  with  truth,  to  be 
among  the  moll  eminent  of  hiftorical  produdions. 


II.  A  Tour  in  Scotland.  MDCCLXIX,  tvo.  7/.  6d,  White'. 
'T'HE  author  of  this  work  is  Mr.  Pennant,  the  ingenious  na- 
-"-  turalifl:  who  lately  favoured  the  public  with  three  volumes 
of  Britiffi  Zoology.  Before  the  completion  of  that  undertak- 
ing, he  had  not  refieded  on  the  expediency  of  vifiting  Scot- 
land ;  imagining,  it  is  probable,  that  the  fpccics  of  animals 
were  much  the  fame  in  the  fouth  and  north  parts  of  the  ifland. 
He  appears,  however,  to  have  loft  no  time  in  entering  upon 
his  excurfion  as  foon  as  he  bad  conceived  the  project ;  and  we 
have  only  to  regret,  that  he  performed  it  with  a  celerity  too 
great  to  admit  of  his  procuring  full  and  accurate  information 
of  the  natural  hiftory  and  antiquities  of  the  parts  of  the  coun- 
try through  which  he  travelled.  It  muft  be  acknowledged,  at  the 
fame  time,  confidering  the  rapidity  of  his  progrefs,  that  his 
obfervations  are  remarkably  extenfive,  and  that  he  entertains 
us  with  a  great  variety  of  curious  and  interefting  particulars. 

Mr.  Pennant  fet  out  on  this  Tour,  from  Chefter,  on  the  26th 
of  June,  1769,  and  begins  his  narration  with  an  account  of 
that  ancient  city,  which  is  remarkable  for  the  ftrudure  of  its 
four  principal  ftreets.  They  appear  as  if  excavated  out  of  the 
earth,  and  funk  many  feet  beneath  the  furface.  Carriages 
drive  below  the  level  of  the  kitchens,  on  a  line  with  the  ranges 
of  fliops,  over  which,  on  each  fide  of  the  ftreets,  pafTengers 
walk  from  end  to  end,  in  covered  galleries.  There  is  here  an' 
antique  gothic  chapter- houfe,  much  admired  for  its  elegant 
fimplicity.  Many  Roman  antiquities  are  alfo  found  about  this 
city,  which  was  the  De^ja  and  Denjana  of  Antonine,  and  the 
llation  of  the  Legio  <vicefima  'vi^lrix.  Among  thefe,  the  prin- 
cipal are  the  hypocauft,  and  a  rude  fculpture  of  the  Dea  Ar^ 
tnigera  Minerva,  with  her  bird  and  her  altar,  cut  on  the  face 
of  a  rock,  in  a  fmall  field  adjacent  to  the  town. 

From  Cheficr,  the  author  (haped  his  courfe  through  Bux- 
ton, Chefterfield,  and  Lincoln.  He  obfcrves,  that  the  birds 
which  inhabit  the  ditferent  fens  in  that  counuy,  are  very  nu- 
ircrous,  and  that  he  never  met  with  a  finer  field  for  the  ob- 
fervation  of  the  zoologift.  But  the  greateft  curiofity  in  thefe 
parts,  is  the  heronry  at  Creffi-Kall,  fix  miles  from  Spalding. 

*  The  herons,  fays  he,  refort  there  in  February  to  repair  their 
nefts,  fettle  ther«  in  the  fpring  to  breed,  and  quit  the  place  during 
winter.  They  are  numerous  as  rooks,  and  their  nefts  fo  crouded 
together,  that  mykli  a|id  the  company  that  was  witJi  me  counted 
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not  fcw-er  than  eighty  in  one  tree.     I  here  had  opportunity  of  de- 
te<5ting  my  own  miftake,  and  that  of  other  ornithohjgifts,  n\  mak- 
ing two  Tpecies  of  herons  ;  for  I  found  tlmt  the  creited  heron  was 
only  the  male  of  the  other  ;  it  made  a  nvoft.  beautiful  appearance 
with  its  fnowy  neck  and  long  creit  ftreaming  with  the  wind.     The 
family  who  owned  this  place  was  of  the  fame  name  with  thefe  birds, 
which  feems  to  be  the  principal  inducement  for  preferving  them. 
'  In  the  time  of  Michael  Drayton, 
*  Here  ftalk'd  the  (lately  crane,  as  tho'  he  march'd  in  war/ 
But  at  prefent  this  bird  is  quite  unknown  in  oiir  ifland  j  but  ever3f 
other  fpecies  enumerated  by  that  obfervant  poet  ftill  are  found  iqi 
this  fenny  tra6t,  or  its  neighbourhood.' 

Mr.  I'eiinant  remarks,  that  the  eaftern  coaft  of  the  king- 
dom is  very  unfavourable  to  trees,  for  that,  except  fome  woods 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Burron-Conftable,  and  a  few  other 
places  of  which  he  takes  notice  in  his  progrefs,  there  is  a  great 
nakednefs  from  the  Humber,  as  far  as  the  extreinity  of  Caith- 
nefs. 

On  difcourfing  with  fome  intelligent  fifhermcn  at  Scarbo- 
rough, he  was  informed  of  a  fmgular  phenomenon  they  o!>- 
ferve  annually  about  the  fpawning  of  fiHi. 

*  At  the  diftance  of  4  or  5  leagues  from  fhore,  during  the  months 
of  July  and  Auguft,  it  is  remarked,  that  at  the  depth  of  6  or  7  fa- 
thom from  the  furface,  the  water  appears  to  be  faturated  with  a 
thick  jelly,  filled  with  the  ova  of  fifli,  which  reaches  10  or  it  fa- 
thoms deeper  j  this  is  known  by  its  adheriug  to  the  ropes  the 
cobles  anchor  with  when  they  arc  fiibing,  for  they  find  the  iirft  C 
or  7  fathom  of  rope  free  from  fpawn,  the  next  10  or  iz  covered 
with  (limy  matter,  the  remainder  again  free  to  the  bottom.  They 
ihppofe  this  gelatinous  ftuff  to  fupply  the  newborn  fry  with  food, 
and  that  it  is  alfo  a  prote6lion  to  the  ipawn,  as  being  diiogreeable  to 
the  larger  (ifti  to  fwim  in.' 

This  phenomenon  is  called  by  the  feamen,  the  flowering  of 
the  water,  and,  as  Mr.  Pennant  remarks,  was  obferved  by  Mr. 
Oibeck  in  fouth  lat.  35,  36,  in  his  return  from  China.  The 
following  is  the  account  of  Alnwick-Caftlc. 

'  At  Alnwick,  a  fmall  town,  the  traveller  is  difappointed  witk 
the  (ituation  and  environs  of  the  caftle,  the  refidence  of  the  Percies, 
the  antient  earls  of  Northumberland.  You  look  in  vain  for  any 
marks  of  the  grandeur  of  the  feudal  age ;  for  trophies  won  by  a  fa- 
mily eminent  in  our  annals  for  military  prowefs  and  deeds  of  chi- 
valry} for  halls  hung  with  helms  and  haberks,  or  with  the  fpoiU 
of  the  chace  ;  for  extenfive  forcib,  and  venerable  oaks.  You  look 
in  vain  for  the  helmet  on  the  tower,  the  antient  llgual  of  hofpitii- 
lity  to  the  traveller,  or  for  the  grey-headed  porter  to  condu6t  him 
to  the  hall  of  entertainment.  The  numerous  train,  whofe  coun- 
tenances gave  welcome  to  him  on  his  way,  are  now  no  morej 
and  inftead  of  the  difinterefted  u(her  of  the  old  times,  he  la  at- 
teaded  by  a  valet  eager  to  receive  the  fees  of  admittance. 

*  There   is    vaft    grandeur    in   the   appearance  of   the   outfide^ 
of  the  caftle }    the  towers  magniiicent,    but  injured  by   the  nam- 
"bers  of  rude  lUtues   crouded   on    the   battlenjents.     The.  apart- 
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ments  are  large,  and  lately  finillied  in  the  Gothic  ftylc  with  a  mod 
incompatible  elegance.  The  gardens  are  equally  inconfiltent,  trim 
to  the  highelt  degree,  and  more  adapted  to  a  villa  near  London, 
than  the  antient  feat  of  a  great  baron.  In  a  word,  nothing,  ex- 
cept the  numbers  of  uninduftrious  poor  that  fwarm  at  the  gate,  ex^ 
cites  any  one  idea  of  its  former  circumltances/ 

Ac  the  north  end  of  Houfe-IflanJ,  the  place  where  St.  Cuth- 
bert  pafled  the  two  lafl:  years  of  his  life,  and  which  the  author 
alfo  vifited,  he  informs  us,  that  there  is  a  deep  chafm,  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  rock,  communicating  with  the 
fea ;  through  which,  in  tempeftuous  weather,  the  water  is 
forced  with  great  violence  and  noife,  and  forms  a  fineyV/  d'eau 
fixty  feet  high,  which  is  called  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  op- 
pofite  cafi:,  the  Churn. 

In  a  little  more  than  three  weeks  after  leaving  Chefter,  Mr, 
Pennant  arrived  at  Edinburgh,  a  city  that,  he  fays,  poflelTcs  a 
boldnefs  and  grandeur  of  fituation  beyond  any  that  he  had 
ever  feen.  After  taking  notice  of  the  flreets  and  feveral  of 
the  public  buildings,  he  gives  us  to  underftand,  that,  by  the 
afliduity  of  the  profclTor  of  Natural  Hiftory  in  the  Univerfity 
of  Edinburgh,  the  Mufeum  at  that  place  bids  fair  to  become 
an  inftrudive  repofitory  of  Britilh  curiofities. 

On  leaving  the  capiral,  the  author  proceeds  northward  to 
Perth,  by  the  way  of  the  Queen's  Ferry,  fo  called,  we  are 
told,  from  its  being  a  palfage  much  ufed  by  Margaret,  queen 
to  Malcom  Ifl.  and  f.fler  to  Edgar  Atheling.  By  taking  this 
route,  he  miffed  of  feeing  the  palace  of  Falkland,  one  of  the 
ancient  feats  of  the  Scottifli  kings,  but  we  are  furprifed  that 
Mr.  Pennant  has  not  enriched  his  narrative  with  a  particu- 
lar detail  of  the  cathedral,  and  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Dum- 
fermline,  which,  if  we  do  not  miftake,  lay  diredly  in  his 
road,  and  would  have  afforded  him  great  fatisfadion  as  an 
antiquary.  He  has  not  negledled,  however,  to  mention  the 
caftle  of  Loch-Leven,  where  the  unfortunate  Mary,  queen  of 
Scots,  was  for  fome  time  in  confinement. 

*  Lough -Leven,  fays  he,  a  magnificent  piece  of  water,  very 
broad,  but  irregularly  indented,  is  about  twelve  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  its  greatefl  depth  about  twenty-four  fathoms  :  is 
finely  bounded  by  mountains  on  one  fide  ;  on  the  other,  by  the 
plain  of  Kinrofs,  and  prettily  embelliflicd  with  feveral  groves,  moH 
fortunately  difpofed.  Some  illands  are  difperfed  in  this  great  ex- 
panfe  of  water:  one  of  which  is  large  enough  to  feed  feveral  head 
of  cattle  J  but  the  mod  remarkable  is  that  diftinguilhed  by  the 
captivity  of  Mary  Stuart,  which  ftands  almoft  in  the  middle  of  the 
lake.  The  caflle  ftill  remains  j  confifts  of  a  fquare  tower,  a  fmall 
yard  with  two  round  towers,  a  chapel,  and  the  ruins  of  a  building, 
where,  it  is  faid,  the  unforiunate  princefs  was  lodged.  In  the 
■fquare  tower  is  a  dungeon  with  a  vaulted  room  above,  over  which 
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Ijad  been  three  other  ftories.  Some  trees  are  yet  remaining  on  this 
little  fpot,  probably  coeval  with  Mary,  under  whofie  Ihade  (lie  may 
have  fat,  expecting  her  efcape  at  length  effected  by  the  enanv  -red 
Douglas.  This  cadle  had  before  been  a  royal  relidence,  but  liot 
for  captive  monarchs  ;  having  been  granted  from  the  crown  by 
Robert  III.  to  Douglas,  laird  of  Loch-Levenj  but  had  been  ori- 
ginally a  feat  of  the  Culdees/ 

The  romantic  fcenes  of  nature  feem  to  have  attrafled 
Mr.  Pennant's  attention  more  than  the  works  of  art ;  for 
though  he  did  not  vifit  Dumfermline,  which  lay  dircdly  in 
his  way,  his  curiofity  led  him  to  the  furvey  of  other  ob- 
jects fituated  ?t  a  greater  diftance,  but  which  are  certainly 
worthy  of  the  notice  of  an  inquifitive  traveller.  We  Oiall 
prefent  our  readers  with  an  account  of  his  farther  pre* 
grefs,  in  his  own  words  ;  but  we  muft  firft  acquaint  them, 
that,  in  his  narrative,  the  author  has  generally  avoided  the 
ufe  of  the  firll  perfon,  and  is  fo  free  from  the  charge  of  ego- 
tifm,  as  not  to  have  admitted  the  letter  I  even  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  work.^.  We  do  not  mention  this  circumftance  as 
any  derogation  from"'  Mr.  Pennant's  manner  of  writing,  but 
merely  to  preclude  the  reader's  hefitation  at  entering  upon 
the  following  paflage. 

*  Made  an  excurfion  about  feven  miles  weft,  to  fee  the  rumbling 
brig  at  Glen-devon,  a  bridge  of  one  arch,  flung  over  a  chaltn  worn 
by  the  river  Devon,  about  eighty  feet  deep,  very  narrow,  and  hor- 
rible to  look  down  j  the  bottom,  in  many  parts,  is  covered  witii 
fragments  of  rocksj  in  others,  the  waters  are  vifible,  gu(hing  be- 
tween the  ftones  with  great  vioV^nce  :  the  fides,  in  many  places, 
projeft,  and  almoft  lock  in  each  other  j  trees  flioot  out  in  various 
Ipots,  and  contribute  to  encreafe  the  gloom  of  the  glen,  while  the 
ear  is  filled  with  the  cawing  of  daws,  the  cooing  of  wood  pigeons, 
and  the  impetuous  noife  of  the  watei  s. 

A  mile  lower  down  is  the  Cawdron  Gleai  :  here  the  river,  after  a 
(hort  fall,  drops  on  rocks  hollowed  in  a  Itrange  mariner  into  large 
and  deep  cyliodric  cavities,  open  on  one  ilde,  or  formed  into  great 
circular  cavities,  like  cauldrons  j  from  whence  the  name  of  the 
place  :  one  in  particular  has  the  appearance  of  a  vaft  b.'-ewing  vef- 
fel  ;  and  the  water,  by  its  great  agitation,  has  acquired  a  yellow 
fcum,  exa6Vly  re(erabling  the  yefty  working  of  malt  liquor.  Jult 
beneath  this  water  darts  down  about  thirty  feet  in  foi  m  of  a  great 
white  (heet :  the  roc k-^  below  widen  conli'derably,  and  their  clifty 
fides  are  fringed  with  wood.  Beyond  is  a  view  of  a  fine  meadowy 
vale,  and  the  diftant  mountains  near  Sterling. 

*  Two  miles  north  is  CalUe  Campbell,  feated  on  a  fteep  penin- 
fulated  rock  between  vaft  mountains,  having  to  the  fouth  a  bound- 
lefs  view  through  a  deep  glen  fhagged  with  brulh  wood  ;  for  the 
foreits  that  once  covered  the  country  are  now  entirely  deltroyed. 
Formerly,  from  its  darkfome  fituation,  this  pile  was  called  the 
caftie  of  Gloom  ;  and  all  the  names  of  the  adjacent  places  were 
fuitable  :  it  was  leated  in  the  parifh  of  Dolor,  was  bounded  by  the 
glens  of  care,  and  walhed  by  the  birns  of  forrow.  This  caftie, 
with  tlie  whole  territory  belonging  to  the  family  of  Argyle,  un- 
derwent all  the  calamities  of  civil  war  in    1645  j  for  its  rival,  the 
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marquis  of  Montroie,  carried  fire  and  fword  through  the  whole 
cftate.  The  caftle  was  ruined;  and  its  magnificent  reliques  exift, 
as  a.jnonument  of  the  horror  of  the  times.  No  wonder  then  that 
the  marquis  experienced  fo  woeful  and  ignominious  a  fate,  whea 
he  fell  into  the  power  of  fo  exafperated  a  chieftain.* 

'  Returned  to  ray  inn  along  the  foot  of  the  Ochil  hills,  whofe 
fides  were  covered  with  a  fine  verdure,  and  fed  great  numbers  of 
cattle  and  Iheep.  The  country  below  full  of  oats,  and  in  a  very 
improving-  ftate  :  the  houfes  of  the  common  people  decent,  but 
moltly  covered  with  fods  :  fome  were  covered  both  with  IVraw  and 
Ibd.  I'he  inh:abitants  extremely  civil,  and  never  failed  offering 
brandy,  or  whey,  when  1  ftopt  to  make  enquiries  at  any  of  theiF 
houfes. 

*  In  the  afternoon  crolTed  a  branch  of  the  fame  hills,  which 
yielded  plenty  of  oats;  defcended  into  Straith-earn,  a  beautiful 
vale,  about  thirty  miles  in  length,  full  of  rich  meadows  and  corn 
fields,  divided  by  tlie  river  Earn,  which  Terpentines  finely  througlt 
the  middle,  falling  into  the  Tay,  of  which  there  is  a  fight  at  the 
eall  end  of  the  vale.  It  is  prettily  diverfifitd  with  groves  of  trees 
and  gentlemen's  houfes ;  among  which,  towards  the  weft  end,  is 
Caftle  Drummond,  the  forfeited  feat  of  the  earl  of  Perth.' 

— *  Afcended  the  hill  of  Moncrief;  the  pix^fpedl  from  thence  i$ 
the  glory  of  Scotland,  and  well  merits  the  eulogia  given  it  for  the 
variety  and  richnefs  of  its  views.  On  the  fouth  and  weft  appeal? 
Straithern,  embelliftied  with  the  feats  of  lord  Kinnoul,  lord  Rollo, 
and  of  feveral  other  gentlemen,  the  Carfe,  or  rich  plain  of  Gowrie, 
Stormont  hills,  and  the  hill  of  Kinnoul,  whofe  vaft  cliff  is  re- 
markable for  its  beautiful  pebbles.  The  mieanders  of  the  Ern^ 
which  winds  more  than  any  river  I  at  this  time  had  feen,  are  moft 
enlivening  additions  to  the  fcene,  Tb.e  laft  turn  it  takes  forms  a 
fine  peninfula  prettily  planted,  and  juft  beypnd  it  joins  the  Tay, 
whofe  seftnary  lies  full  in  view,  the  fea  clofing  the  profpeft  on  this 
fide, 

*  To  the  north  lies  the  town  of  Perth,  with  a  view  of  part  of  its 
magnificent  bridge;  which,  with  the  fine  woods  called  Perth-parks, 
the  vaft  plain  of  Straith-Tay,  the  winding  of  that  noble  river,  its 
ifiands,  and  the  grand  boundary,  formed  by  the  diftant  highlands, 
finifli  this  matchlefs  fcene.  The  inhabitants  of  Perth  are  far  from 
being  blind  to  the  beauties  of  their  Hver ;  for  with  fingular  plea- 
fure  they  relate  the  tradition  of  the  Roman  army,  when^  it  came  ia 
f^ght  of  the  Tay,  burfting  into  the  exclamation  of,  EcceTiberim.' 

We  could  not  defire  a  flronger  evidence  of  Mr.  Pennant's 
good  tafte,  than  his  giving  a  more  particular  account  of 
Taymouth,  the  feat  of  the  earl  of  Breadalbane,  than  he  has 
done  of  any  other  place.  Some  of  the  firfl  nobility  in  the 
kingdom  can  bear  teftimony  to  the  truth  of  our  allertion,  when 
we  affirm,  that  for  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  the  embeUilh- 
ments  of  art,  it  is,  without  exception,  equal  to  any  thing  of 
the  kind  in  Great  Britain.  The  attention  of  the  noble  pra- 
prietor  has  been  dire^ed  no  lefs  to  works  of  public  utility  than 
of  ornament.  To  mention  only  one  inftance,  what  fhall  we 
fay  of  the  fplendid  and  almofi:  royal  rriunificence,  of  ereiling 
thirty-two  ftone-bridges  on  the  highways?  fuch  improvements 
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as  thefe  deferve  to  be  applauded,  as  benefits  conferred  on  the 
community.  We  fhalJ  extraft  l\\^  author's  defcription  of  this 
magnificent  and  pifturefque  vilia,  though  it  contains  a  Iketch 
of  only  a  few  of  its  beauties. 

*  Taymouth  lies  in  a  vale  fcarce  a  mile  broad,  very  fertile, 
bounded  on  each  fide  by  high  mountains  finely  planted.  Thofe 
on  thefouth  are  covered  vvitli  trees,  or  with  corn  fields,  far  up  their 
fides.  The  hills  on  the  north  are  planted  with  pines  and  other 
trees,  and  vaftly  fteep,  and  have  a  very  alpine  I'-ok;  but  particu- 
larly refemble  the  ^reat  flope  oppofite  the  grande  Chartreufe  in  Dau- 
phine.  His  lordfhip's  policy  \tmpro'venients'\  fuirounds  the  houfc, 
which  ftands  in  the  park,  and  is  one  of  the  few  in  which  fallow  deer 
are  feen. 

*  The  ground  is  in  remarkable  fine  order,  owing  to  his  lord- 
fhip's  affiduity  in  clearing  it  from  ftones,  with  which  it  was  once 
covered.  A  blafter  was  in  conftant  employ  to  blall  the  great  flones 
with  gunpowder  j  for,  by  reafon  of  their  fize,  there  was  no  other 
method  of  removing  them. 

*  The  Berceau  walk  is  very  magnificent,  compofed  of  great  trees, 
forming  a  fine  gothic  arch  ;  and  probably  that  fpecies  of  architec- 
ture owed  its  origin  to  fuch  vaulted  fiiades.  The  walk  on  the  bank, 
of  the  Tay  is  fifty  feet  wide,  and  two  and  twenty  hundii.d  yards 
long;  but  is  to  be  continued  as  far  as  the  jiin6fion  of  the  Tay  and 
the  Lion,  which  is  about  as  far  more.  The  firll  runs  on  the  fides 
of  the  walk  with  great  rapidity,  is  clear,  but  not  colourlefs,  for 
itspellucidnefsis  Tike  that  of  brown  cryftal;  as  is  the  cafe  with 
moft  of  the  rivers  of  Scotland,  which  receive  their  tinge  from  tLe 
bogs.  The  Tay  has  here  a  wooden  bridge  two  hundred  feet  long, 
leading  to  a  white  feat  on  the  fide  of  the  oppofite  hill,  command- 
ing a  fine  view  up  and  down  Straith-Tay.  The  rich  meadows  be- 
neath, the  winding  of  the  river,  the  beginning  of  the  Longh-Tay, 
the  difcharge  of  the  river  out  of  it,  the  neat  village  and  church  ot 
Kenmor,  form  a  moil  pleafingand  magnificent  profpeft. 

*  The  view  from  the  temple  of  Venus  is  that  of  the  lake,  with  2 
nearer  fight  of  the  church  and  village,  and  the  difcharge  of  the 
river.  The  lake  is  about  a  mile  broad,  and  about  fifteen  long, 
bounded  on  each  fide  by  lofty  mountains  ;  makes  three  great  bends, 
which  adds  to  its  beauty.  Thofe  on  the  fbuth  are  well  planted, 
and  finely  cultivated  high  up;  interfperled  with  the  habitations  of 
the  Highlanders,  not  fingly,  but  in  finall  groupes,  as  if  they  loved 
fociety  or  clanfhip  :  they  are  very  fmall,  mean,  and  without  win- 
dows or  chimnies,  and  are  the  difgrace  of  North  Britain,  as  its 
lakes  and  rivers  are  its  glory.  Lough-Tayis,  in  many  places,  a 
hundred  fathoms  deep,  and  within  as  many  yards  of  the  ihotre, 
fifty-four. 

*'  Till  the  prefent  year,  this  lake  was  fuppofed  to  be  as  inca- 
pable of  freezing  as  Lough-Nefs,  Lough-Earn,  and  Lough-Each  j 
though  Lough-Raynac,  and  even  Lough-Fine,  an  arm  of  the  lea, 
often  does.  But  in  March  laft,  fo  rigorous  and  uncommon  v/a» 
the  cold,  that  about  the  20th  of  that  month  this  valfc  body  of  water 
was  frozen  over,  in  one  part,  from  fide  to  fide,  in  the  fpace  of  one 
night ;  and  fo  ftrong  was  the  ice,  as  greatly  to  damage  a-boat  which 
was  caught  in  it. 

*  Lough-Tay  abounds  with  pike,  perch,  eels,  falmon,  and  trout  j 
of  the  lalt,  fome  have  been  taken  that  v^eighed  above  thirty  pounds. 
Of  thefe  fpecies,  the  Highlanders  abhor  eels,  and  alfo  lampries, 
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fancying,  from  the  form,  that  they  are  too  nearly  reJatedf  to  fer- 

pents.  i^ 

*  The  north  fide  is  lefs  wooded,  but  more  cultivated.  'The  vaft 
hill  of  Laurs,  with  beds  of  fnow  on  it,  through  gr^at  part  of  the 
year,  rifes  above  the  reft,  and  tlie  (till  loftier  mountain  of  BcnmoF 
clofes  the  view  f:ir  beyond  the  end  of  the  lake.  All  this  country 
abounds  with  game,  fuch  as  grous,  ptarmigans,  ftags,  and  a  pe- 
culiar fpecies  of  hare,  which  is  found  only  on  the  fummits  of  the 
higheft  hills,  and  never  mixes  with  the  common  kind,  which  is 
frequent  enough  in  the  vales.  This  fpecies  is  grey  in  fuinmer, 
white  in  winter  ;  is  fmaller  than  the  brown  hare,  and  more  delicate 
meat. 

*  Th«  ptarmigans  inliabit  the  very  fummits  of  the  higheft  moun- 
tains, amidft  the  rocks,  perching  among  the  grey  Itones,  and 
during  fummer  are  fcarce  to  be  diitinguifhed  from  them,  by  rea- 
fon  of  their  colour.  They  feldom  take  long  flights,  but  fly  about 
like  pigeons  •,  are  filly  birds,  and  fo  tame  as  to  fuffer  a  Itone  to  be 
flung  at  them  without  rifmg.  It  is  not  neceflaryto  have  a  dog  to 
find  them.  They  tafte  lb  like  a  grous,  as  to  be  fcarce  diftinguifh- 
able.  During  winter,  their  plumage,  except  a  few  feathers  in  th« 
tail,  are  of  a  pure  white,  the  colour  of  the  fnow,  in  which  they 
buiy  themfelves  in  heaps,  as  a  proteftion  from  the  rigorous  air. 

<  Royrl-on  crows,  called  here  hooded  crows,  and  in  the  Erfe, 
fenagh,  are  very  common,  and  relide  here  the  whole  year.  They 
breed  in  the  hills,  in  all  forts  of  trees  j  lay  fix  eggs  j  have  a  (hriller 
note  than  the  common  fort ;  are  much  more  mifchievous  j  pick  out 
the  eyes  of  lambs,  and  even  of  horfes,  when  engaged  in  bogs;  but,, 
for  want  of  other  food,  will  eat  cranberries,  and  other  mountain 
berries. 

<  Ring  ouzels  breed  among  the  hills,  and  in  autumn  defcend  In 
flocks  to  feed  on  the  beriies  of  the  wicken  trees. 

*  Sea  eagles  breed  in  ruined  towers,  b>it  quit  the^country  in  win- 
ter ;  the  black  eagles  continue  there  the  whole  year. 

*  It  is  very  difficult  to  leave  the  environs  of  this  delightful  place  : 
and,  before  I  go  within  doors,  I  mufl  recal  to  mind  the  fine  wind- 
ing walks  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  hiiis,  the  great  beech  fixteen 
feet  in  girth,  the  pi^lurefque  birch  with  its  long  ftreaming  branches, 
the  hermitage,  the  great  cataradl^s  adjacent,  and  the  darkfomc 
chafm  beneath.  I  muit  enjoy  over  again  the  view  of  the  fine 
reach  of  the  Tay,  and  its  union  with  the  broad  water  of  the  Lion  : 
I  muft  ftep  down  to  view  the  druidical  circles  of  flione*,  called  in 
the  Erfe,  tibberd  5  and  laitly,  I  muft  vifit  Tay-bridge,  and,  as  far 
as  my  pen  can  contribute,  extend  the  fame  of  our  military  coun- 
trymen, who,  among  other  works  worthy  of  the  Romans,  founded 
this  bridge,  and  left  its  hiftory  infcribed  in  thefe  terms  : 

Mirare 

viam  banc  militarem 

Ultra  Romanos  terminos 

M.  Pafluum  ccl.  hac  iliac 

extenfam ; 

Tefquis  et  plaudibuj  infultantem 

per  Montes  rupefque  patefadam 

et  ijidignanti  Tavo 

ut  cernis  inftratum. 

Opus  hoc  arduum  fua  folertja 

Et  decennali  militum  opera, 

A.  iEr.  Xn«  1733.  Pofuit  G.  Wade. 
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Ecce  quantum  valeant 

Regis  Georgii  II.  Aufpicia. 

*  Taymouth  is  a  large  lioufe,  a  caftle  modernized.    The  moft 

remarkable  part  of  its  furniture  is  the  works  of  the  famous  Jame- 

ibn,  the  Scotch  Vandyk,  an  eleve  of  this  family.' 

We  are  of  opinion,  that  Mr.  Pennant  muft  have  been  mif- 
taken  in  thinking,  that  the  Tay  is  not  colournefs,  and  that 
its  pelliicidnefs  is  like  that  of  brown  cryftal.  We  have  never 
feen  a  river  more  free  from  any  tinge  than  the  Tay,  till  it 
unites  with  the  river  Lion,  and  the  channel  through  which  it 
runs,  is  quite  gravelly.  But,  perhaps,  Mr.  Pennant  has  view- 
ed it  after  a  high  flood,  at  which  time  it  is  common  for  the 
cleareft  river  to  be  tinged. 

We  thought  it  proper  to  make  this  remark  relative  to  the 
colour  of  the  Tay,  as  an  exad  account  of  its  natural  hiftory 
is  requifite  for  folving  the  extraordinary  phenomen  of  the  freez- 
ing of  Lough-Tay,  in  March  1769,  an  event  which,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  never  happened  before :  and  we  vvifli  that 
when  Mr.  Pennant  was  on  the  fpot,  he  had  applied  himfelf  to 
inveftigate  the  natural  caufe  of  that  extraordinary  occurrence. 

We  are   forry   to   find,  from   the  author*s    filence,   that  he 
had   not   the  pleafure  of    feeing  the  veftiges  of   an    ancient 
Piif^ifh    camp,    or  faftnefs,    on    the    top   of  the   eaftern   ex- 
tremity of  Drummond-Hill,  be!nnd  Taymouth.     It  muft  have 
afforded  him  the  greater  fatisfadion,  as  it  is  not  mentioned  by 
any  writer  who  has  treated  of  the  antiquities  of  Scotland.   Oji 
the  eaft  and  north,  it  is  guarded  by  inacceflible  precipices  of  a 
ftupendous  height ;  and  it  appears  from  many  (tones  of  an 
immenfe  fize,  which   lie  towards  the  fouth  and  weft,  that   it 
has  been  defended  on  thefe  quarters  by  a  wall.     What  added 
to  the  convenience  of  its  fituation,  there  is  almoft  contiguous 
to  it,  though  on  the  fummit  of  the  hill,  a  fpring  of  excellent 
water. — We  know  not  whether  Mr.  Pennant  was  informed  of 
a  ftone  on  the  top  of  the  hill  of  Laurs,  the  mountain  of    the 
white  hares  ;  and    delicious  ptarmigans,  on  which  feveral  ori- 
ental charaders  are  faid  to  be  infcribed.     We  had  not  the  op- 
portunity of  gratifying  our  curiofity  in  this  point.      We  were, 
however,  at  divine   fervice  in    the   church  of  Kenmore,  on  a 
day  when  the  facrament  was  adminiftcred,  and   truth   obliges 
us  10  affirm,  that  greater  decency  and  good   order  we  never 
beheld  among  the  moft  civilized  peo])'e,  thim  on   that  occa- 
fion.     We  were  alfo  informed  from   the   beft  authority,  that 
the  greateft  decorum  is  conftantly  maintained  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  that  religious  ordinance.     Either   Mr.  Pennant,   there- 
fore, muft  have  been  mifin formed   in    what   he  relates  in  tl>e 
following  quotation,  or  fomeihing  very  fingular   and  unprece- 
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dented  muft  have  happened  on  that  occafion.  After  giving  an 
account  of  fonie  valuable  paintings  in  lord  Breadalbane'ji  houfe 
at  Taymouth,  the  author  thus  proceeds. 

^  ^  Went  to  divine  fervice  at  Kinmore  church,  which,  with  the 
village  was  rebuilt,  in  the  neatell  manner,  by  the  prefent  lord 
Bread albane  :  they  Hand  beautifully  on  a  final!  lyead land,  projeft- 
ing  into  the  lake.  Mis  lordftiip  permits  the  inhabitants  to  Jive 
rent  free,  on  condition  they  exe'rcife  fome  trade,  and  keep  their 
Jioufes  clean:  fo.tbat,  by  thefe  terms,  he  not  only  faves  the  ex- 
pence  of  fending,  on  every  trifling  occallon,  to  Perth  or  CrieF, 
but  has  got  fonie  as  good  workmen,  in  common  trades,  as  any  in 
his  majelly's  dominions.  The  congregation  was  numerous,  de- 
cent, attentive,  ftill,  well  and  neatly  clad,  and  not  a  ragged  or 
llovenly  perfon  among  thera.  There  were  two  fervices,  one  in 
Englifti,  the  other  in  Erfe.  After  the  firft,  numbers  of  people,  of 
both  fexes,  went  out  of  church,  and^.feating  themfelves  in  the 
churchyard,  made,  in  their  motly  habits,  a  gay  and  pidlurefque 
appearance.  The  devotion  of  the  common  people,  on  the  ufual 
clays  of  worfhip,  is  as  much  to  be  admired,  as  their  conduft  at 
the  facrament  is  to  be  cenfured.  It  is  celebrated  but  once  in  a 
year;  when  there  are,  in  fome  places,  three  thoufand  communi- 
cants, and  as  many  idle  fpeftators,  as  can  crowd  each  fide  of  a 
long  table,  and  the  elements  are  rudely  fhoven  from  one  to  an- 
other; and  in  fome  places,  fighting  and  other  indecencies  enfue  j 
it  is  often  made  a  feafon  for  debauchery  ;  fo,  to  this  day,  *'  Jack  can- 
not be  perfuaded  to  eat  his  meat  like  achriltian." 

*  Every  Sunday  a  colIe6lipn  is  made  for  the  fick  or  neceffitousj 
for  poor's  rates  are  unknown  in  every  country  parifli  in  Scotland. 
Notvvithf^anding  the  common  people  are  but  jult  rouzed  fronx 
their  native  indolence,  very  few  beggars  are  feen  in  North  Bri- 
tain :  either  they  are  full  niafters  of  the  lelTon  of  being  content 
with  a  very  littiC ;  or,  what  is  more  probable,  they  are  polfelTed 
of  a  fpirit  that  will  flruggle  hard  with  necelTity  before  it  will  bend 
to  the  nfking  of  alms. 

*  Vifited  a  pretty  little  ifland,  tufted  with  trees,  in  Loch-Tay, 
not  fur  from  the  fnore  :  on  it  are  the  ruins  of  a  priory,  or  depen- 
dent on  that  at  Scone;  founded  in  1122,  by  Alexander  the  firft, 
in  which  were  depoiited  the  remains  Of  hi's  queen  Sybilla,  natural 

'  daughter  to  IJtjuy  I.  it  was  founded  by  Alexander  to  have  t\\6 
prayers  of  the  nionks  for  the  rcpofe  of  his  foul,  and  that  of  his 
royal  confort.  To  this  ifland  the  Campbells  retreated,  during  the 
fuccefTcs  of  the  maiquis  of  Montrofe,  where  they  defended  them- 
ielves  againll  that  hero,  which  was  one  caufe  of  his  violent  refent- 
jnent  againft  the  whole  name.  '  ' 

•  *  Rode  to  Glen-lion  ;  went  by  the  fide  of  the  river  that  gives 
name  to  ir.  It  has  now  loft  its  antient  title  of  Duie,  or  Black, 
given  it  on  account  of  a  great  battle  between  the  Mackays  and  the 
Macgregors  ;  after  which,  the  conquerors  are  faid  to  have  ftained 
the  water  with  red,  by  wafning  in  it  their  bloody  fwords  and  fpears. 
On  the  right  is  a  rocky  hill,  called  Shi-hallen,  or  the  Paps.  Enter 
Glen-lion  through  a  llrait  pafs ;  the  vale  is  narrow,  but  fertile  j 
the  banks  of  the  river  fteep,  rocky,  and  wooded;  through  which 
appear  the  rapid  water  of  the  Lion.  On  the  north  is  a  round 
fornefs,  on  the  top  of  the  hill  ;  to  which,  in  old  times,  the  natives 
retreated,  on  any  invafion.  A  little  further,  on  a  plain,  is  a  fniall 
Roman  camp,  called  by  the  Highlanders  Fortingal,  or  the  Fort  of 
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tke  Strangers  :  themfelves  they  ftyle  Na-fian,  or  defcendents  of 
Fingal.  l\\  Fortingal  church  aie  the  remains  of  a  prodigious  yew- 
tree,  whofe  ruins  meaCured  fifty  fix  feet  and  a  half  in  circum- 
ference. 

*  Saw  at  a  gentleman's  houfe  in  Glenlion,  a  curious  walking- 
ttafF,  belonging  to  one  of  his  anceftors  :  it  was  iron  cafed  in  lea- 
ther, five  feet  long:  at  the  top  a  neat  pair  of  extended  wings,  like 
a  caduceus  ;  hut,  on  being  fhook,  a  poniard,  two  feet  nine  inches 
long,  darted  out. 

*  He  alfo  favoured  me  with  the  fight  of  a  very  antient  brotche, 
which  the  Highlanders  ufe,  like  the  fibula  of  the  Romans,  to  fallen 
•their  veil ;  it  is  made  of  filver,  is  round,  with  a  bar  crofs  the  mid- 
dle, from  whence  are  two  tongues  to  faften  the  folds  of  the  gar- 
ments :  one  fide  is  lludded  with  pearl,  or  coarfe  gems,  in  a  very 
rude  manner  j  on  the  other,  are  certain  letters  I  could  not  make 
out. 

*  Return  fouth,  and  come  at  once  in  fight  of  Loch-Tay.  The 
day  being  very  fiae  and  calm,  the  whole  fcene  was  moft  beautifully 
repeated  m  the  water.  I  muft  not  omit  that  on  the  north  fide  of 
this  lake  is  a  moft  excejlcnt  road,  which  runs  the  whole  length  of 
jjt,  leading  to  Teindrum  and  Inverary  in  Argylefhire,  and  is  the 
rout  which  travellers  muft  take,  who  make  what  I  call  the  petit 
tour  of  Scotland.  This  whole  road  was  made  at  the  fole  e^pencc 
.of  the  prefcnt  lord  Breadalbane;  who,  to  facilitate  the  travelling, 
alfo  ere6led  thirty- two  ftone  bridges  over  the  torrents  that  ruih 
ffrom  the  mountains  into  the  lake.  They  will  find  the  whole  coun- 
try excel  in  roads,  partly  military,  partly  done  by  ftatute  labour, 
and  much  by  the  munificence  of  the  great  men. 

*  I  was  informed,  that  lord  Breadalbane's  eftate  was  fo  exten- 
five  that  he  could  ride  a  hundred  miles  an  end  on  it,  even  as  far 
as  the  Weft  Sea,  where  he  has  alfo  fome  iflands.  Thefegreat  pro- 
perties are  divided  into  diftrit'Is,  called  ofticiaries  :  a  ground  officer 
prefides  over  each,  and  has  three,  four,  or  five  hundred  men  under 
h:s  care  :  he  fuperintends  the  duties  due  from  each  to  their  lord, 
iiich  as  fetching  peat,  bringing  coal  from  Perth,  &c.  which  they 
do,  at  their  own  expence,  on  horfes  backs,  travelling  in  ftrings, 
the  tail  of  one  horfe  being  faftened  by  a  cord,  which  reaches  to 
,tlie  head  of  the  next:  the  horfes  are  little,  and  generally  white  or 
grey  ;  and  as  the  farms  are  very  linall,  it  is  common  for  four 
people  to  keep  .a  plough  between  them,  each  furnifliing  a  horie, 
and  this  is  called  a  horfe  gang. 

*  The  north-fide  of  Loch-Tay  is  very  populous  ;  for  in  fixteen 
fquare  miles  are  feventeen  hundred  and  eighty  llx  Ibuls  :  on  the 
oilier  fide,  about  twelve  hundred.  The  country,  within  thefe 
thirty  years,  is  grown  very  induilrious,  an.d  manufaflures  a  great 
deal  of  thread.  They  fpin  with  rocks,  which  they  do  while  they 
attend  their  cattle  on  the  hills ;  and,  at  the  three  or  four  fairs  in 
the  year,  held  at  Taymouth,  about  fixteen  hundred  pounds  worth 
of  yarn  is  fold  out  of  Breadalbane  only. 

*  Much  of  this  may  be  owing  to  the  good  fenfe  and  humanity  of 
the  chieftain ;  but  much  again  is  owing  to  the  abolition  of  the 
feudal  tenures,  or  vafi'alage ;  for  before  that  was  effedled  (which 
was  done  by  the  influence  of  a  chancellor,  whofe  memory  Scotland 
gratefully  adores  for  that  fervice)  the  itrong  opprefied  the  weak, 
the  rich  the  poor.  Courts  indeed  were  held,  and  juries  Called  j 
but  juries  of  vallals,  too  dependent  and  too  timid  to  be  relied  on 
io):  the  execution  of  true  jultice.' 
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Our  author  afterwards  relates  the  ceremonjes  of  the  bel- 
tein,  late  wake,  and  coranich,  of  which  an  account  has  been 
given  by  Mr.  Macpherfon,  in  his  Introduflion  to  the  Hillory 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  We  believe,  however,  that  the 
Coronich  is  now  aboHQied,  even  in  the  remoteft  parts  of  Scot- 
land ;  but  that  our  readers  may  be  able  to  form  an  idea  of 
what  it  has  been,  we  Ihall  favour  them  with  Mr.  Pennant's 
lively  delcription  of  a  coronich,  at  which  he  was  prefeiit  in 
Ireland. 

*  The  coranich,  or  llnglng  at  funerals,  is  ftill  in  ufe  in  fomc 
places  :  the  Ibngs  are  generally  in  praife  of  the  deceafed  j  or  a  re- 
cital of  the  valiant  deeds  of  him,  or  anceltors.  I  had  not  the  for- 
tune to  be  prelent  at  any  in  North  Britain,  but  formerly  alfilted  at 
cue  intheibuth  of  Ireland,  where  it  was  performed  in  the  fulnefs 
of  horror.  The  cries  are  called  by  the  Irifli  the  'Ulogohne  and 
Hullulu,  two  words  extremely  expreflive  of  the  found  uttered  on 
thefe  occafions,  and  being  of  Celtic  ftock,  etymologifts  would 
fweaj-  to  be  the  origin  of  the  oXo-Kvyxv  of  theGreeks,  and  Uiulatus  of 
the  Latins.  Virgil  is  very  fond  of  ufing  the  lall,  whenever  any  of 
his  females  are  dilhefled ;  as  are  others  of  the  Roman  poets,  ajid 
generally  on  occafions  fimilar  to  this. 

*  It  was  my  fortune  to  arrive  at  a  certain  town  in  Kerry,  at  the 
time  that  a  perfon  of  fome  diftmftion  departed  this  life  :  my  cu-r 
riofity  led  me  to  the  hoafe,  where  the  funeral  ieemed  conducted  in 
the  purell  claffical  form. 

*'  Quodcunque  afpicerem  lu6lus  gemitufque  fonabant, 
i  onr.aque  non  taciti  funeris  intus  erat. 
Jn  ihort,  the  conclamatio  was  fet  up  by  the  friends  in  the  fame 
manner  as  Virgildefcribes  that  confequentiai  of^Dido's  death, 
^'  Lamentis  gemituque  et  faeraines  ululatu 
Tci5la  frejmunt. 
Immediately  after  this  followed  another  ceremony,  fully  defcribed 
by  Camden,  in   his   account  of  the  manners  of  the  antient  Iri(h; 
the  earncit  expollulations  and  reproaches  given  to  the  deceafed, 
for  quitting  this   world,  where  (he  enjoyed  fo  many   blefjings,  fo 
good  a  hufband,  iuch   fine  children.     This  cuftorn  is  of  great  an- 
tiquity, for  Euryalus's  mother  makes  the  fame  pathetic  addrels  tp 
Jaer  dead  fon, 

"  Tune  ilia  fene^lse 
Sera  mess  requies  ?  potuifti  relinquere  folam 
Crudelis  ?" 
But  when  the  time  approached  for  carrying  out  the  corps  the  cry 
■was  redoubled. 

"  Tremulis  ululatibus  asthera  complent." 
A  numerous  band  of  females  waiting  in  the  outer  court,  to  attend 
the  berfe,  and  to  pay  (in  chorus)  the  laft  tribute  of  their  voices. 
The  habit  of  tliis  furrowing  train,  and  the  negle6t  of  their  pcrfons, 
■were  admirably  fuited  to  the  occafion  :  their  robes  were  black,  and 
Rowing,  reiembling  the  antient  palla  :  their  hair  long,  and  dilhev 
Vcled  :  I  might  fay, 

««  Vidi  egomet  nigra  fuccinflam  vadere  palla 
CaKi<^:am:,  pedibus  nudis,  pafibque  capiuQ 
Cum  Sa^ana  majore  uiulantem.—-" 

Among 
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Among  thefe  mourners  were  difperfed  the  females,  who  fung  the 
praifes  of  the  deceafed,  and  were  in  the  place  of  the  Mulieres  Prac- 
^cx  of  the  Romans,  and,  like  them,  were  a  mercenary  tribe.  I 
could  not  but  obferve  that  they  over-did  their  parts,  as  Horace  ac- 
quaints us  the  mourners  of  his  days  did. 

"  Ut  qui  condu6ti  plorant  in  funera,  dicunt 
Et  faciunt  prope  plura  dolentibus  ex  animo  '* 
The  corps  was  carried  flowly  along  the  verge  of  a  mod  beautiful 
lake,  the  ululatus  was  continued,  and  the  whole  procefhon  ended 
among  the  venerable  ruins  of  an  old  abby.' 

In  treating  of  the  Spey,  the  author  relates,  that  the  duke 
of  Cumberland  pafled  that  river  at  Beily  church,  when  the 
channel  was  fo  deep  as  to  take  an  officer,  from  whom  he  (Mr, 
Pennant)  had  the  relation,  and  who  was  fix  feet  four  inches 
high,  up  to  the  bread.  We  can  allure  Mr.  Pennant,  upon 
the  beft  authority,  that  the  Spey,  at  the  place  where  the 
duke's  army  palTed,  was  not  of  a  depth  fufficient  to  have  taken 
the  fliorteft  man  in  the  army  up  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh  : 
and  if  Mr.  Penf.ant  fiiould  queilion  the  truth  of  our  affcrtion, 
it  can  be  corrobora[ed  by  a  faft  of  public  notoriety,  which  is, 
that  the  Argylelhire  militia  palled  the  river  at  almoft  a  run- 
ning pace. 

Our  author's  chara<5ler  of  the  Scotch  clergy  refle£ls  equal 
honour  on  their  virtue  and  under  (landing,  and  deferves  to  be 
exhibited  to  public  view. 

*  The  clergy  of  Scotland,  the  moft  decent  and  confident  in  their 
conduft  of  any  fet  of  men  I  ever  met  with  of  their  order,  are  at 
prefent  much  changed  from  the  furious,  illiterate,  and  enthufiaftic 
teachers  of  tlie  old  times,  and  have  taken  up  the  mild  method  of 
perfuafion,  inltead  of  the  cruel  difcipliue  of  corporal  punishments. 
Science  almoft  univerfally  flourifhes  among  them  ;  and  their  dif- 
courfe  is  not  iefs  improving  than  the  table  they  entertain  the 
Itranger  at  is  decent  and  hofpitable.  Few,  very  few  of  them 
permit  the  bewiichery  of  diflipation  to  lay  hold  of  them,  notwith- 
ftanding  they  allow  all  the  innocent  pleafures  of  others,  which, 
though  not  criminal  in  the  layman,  they  know,  mull  bring  the 
taint  of  levity  on  the  churchman.  They  never  fink  their  charac- 
ters by  midnight  brawls,  by  mixing  with  the  gaming  world,  ei- 
ther in  cards,  cocking,  orhorfe  races,  but  preferve,  with  a  narrow 
income,  a  dignity  too  often  loft  among  their  brethren  fouth  of  the 
Tweed. 

*  The  Scotch  livings  are  from  40I.  per.  ann.  to  J50I.  per  ann.  a 
decent  houfe  is  built  for  the  minifter  on  the  glebe,  and  about  fix 
acres  of  land  annexed.  The  church  allows  no  curate,  except  ia 
cafe  of  ficknefs  or  age,  when  one,  under  the  title  of  helper,  is  ap- 
pointed :  or,  where  the  livings  are  very  extenfive,  a  miffionary  or 
aililtant  is  allotted  5  but  fine-cures,  or  fine-cured  preferments,  never 
difgrace  the  church  of  our  filler  kingdom.  The  widows  and  chil- 
dren of  thofe  who  die  in  poor  circumftances  are  of  late  provided  for 
out  of  a  fund  eftabliftied  by  two  a6h,  17th  and  xzd  G.  II.' 

The  traveller  informs   us   of  a   very  whimfical  tenure  by 

vvhich  Sir  Kenry  Monro  holds  a  fo.'-eft  from  the  crown.     It  is 
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that  of  delivering  a  fnow  ball  on  any  day  of  the  year  that  it 
is  demanded.  Mr.  Pennant  adds,  that  '  he  feems  to  be  in  no 
danger  of  forfeiting  his  right  by  failure  rtf  the  quit-rent,  for 
fnow  lies  in  form  of  2i  glacier e  in  the  chafms  of  Benwewilh,  a 
neighbouring  mountain,  throughout  the  year.* 

Mr.  Pennant  has  given  us  a  few  anecdotes  concei'ning  the 
ftcond fight y  which  we  fhall  communicate  to  our  readers. 

<  Pafled  near  the  feat  of  a  gentleman  not  long  deceafed  j  the  lad 
who  was  believed  to  be  poflelTed  of  iht  fecond fight.  Originally  lie 
jnade  ufe  of  the  pretence,  in  order  to  render  himfelf  more  refpe6l- 
able  with  his  clan  ;  but  at  length,  in  fpite  of  fine  abilities,  was 
made  a  dupe  to  his  own  artifices,  became  pofTefied  with  a  ferious 
belief  of  the  faculty,  and  for  a  confiderable  number  of  years  be- 
fore his  death  was  made  truely  unhappy  by  this  I'crange  opinion, 
which  originally  arofe  from  the  following  accident.  A  boat  of  his 
was  on  a  very  tempeftuous  night  at  fea;  his  mind,  filled  with  anxi- 
ety at  the  danger  his  people  Were  in,  furnilhed  him  with  every 
idea  of  the  misfortune  that  really  befel  them  :  he  fuddenly  ftarted 
up  and  pronounced  that  his  men  would  be  drowned,  for  that  he  had 
&en  them  pafs  before  him  with  wet  garments  and  dropping  locks. 
The  event  wa«  correfpondent,  and  he  froin  that  time  grew  con- 
firmed in  the  reality  of  fpeclral  prediftions. 

*  There  is  another  fort  of  divination,  called  fleina-nachd,  or 
reading  the  fpeal-bone,  or  the  blade-bone  of  a  flioulder  of  mutton, 
well  fcraped.  When  lord  Loudon  v/as  obliged  to  retreat  before 
the  rebels  to  the  ifie  of  Skie,  a  common  foldier,  on  the  very  mp- 
jnent  the  battle  of  Culloden  was  decided,  proclaimed  the  vi6lory 
at  that  diftance,  pretending  to  have  di(covered  the  event  by  look- 
ing through  the  bone. 

*  I  heard  of  one  inftance  of  fecond  fight,  or  rather  of  forefight, 
which  was  well  attefted,  and  made  much  noife  about  the  time  ti.e 
prediction  was  fulfilled.  A  littie  after  the  battle  of  Prefton  Pans, 
the  preiident,  Duncan  Forbes,  being  at  his  houfe  of  Culloden  with 
a  nobleman,  from  wliom  1  had  the  relation,  fell  into  difcourfe  on. 
the  probable  confequences  of  the  aclion  :  after  a  long  converfation, 
and  after  revolving  all  that  might  happen,  Mr.  Forbes  fuddenly 
turning  to  a  window,  faid,  All  thele  things  may  fall  out  j  but  de- 
pend on  it,  all  tbefe  dillurbances  will  be  terminated  on  this  fpot." 

We  are  by  no  means  inclined  to  queftion  the  authority  of 
the  nobleman  by  whom  Mr.  Pennant  was  informed  of  the  lad 
of  thefe  anecdotes.  But  it  is  certain,  that  the  prefident 
Forbes  was  far  from  being  a  vifionary.  Of  this,  indeed,  Mr. 
Pennant  appears  to  be  fo  fenfible,  that,  rather  than  impute 
the  honourable  judge's  prcdiftion  to  the  chimerical  influence 
of  {h^JecBnd fight y  he  would  admit  him  to  have  poiT-fTed  z.  fore- 
fight  equally  repugnant  to  credibility.  No  human  fagacity 
could  difcovcr,  a  little  after  the  battle  of  Prefton  Pans,  that 
the  ifiue  of  the  rebellion  would  be  determined  in  the  field  of 
Culloden  ;  if  therefore  fuch  an  incident  was  aftually  predid- 
ed  in  that  manner,  we  ought  to  afcribc  it  neither  xoficond fights 
nor  forefight y  but  merely   to  a  random,  unwarranted  fally  in 

con* 
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converfation  ;  to  which  alone,  or  to  policy,  or  the  natural  fug- 
geftioris  of  a  good  underftanding,  all  prediclions  of  that  kind 
9Ught  to  be  referred 

In  this  tour  the  author  had  a  view  of  Stroma,  one  of  the 
Orkney-Iflands,  famous  for  its  natural  mummies,  or  the  en- 
tire and  uncorrupted  bodies  of  perfons  who  had  been  dead 
iixty  years.  He  was  informed  that  they  were  very  light,  had 
a  flexibility  in  their  limbs,  and  were  of,  a  dufky  colour. 

Mr.  Pennant  had  now  reached  the' northern  goal  of  the  Bri- 
tish continent,  and  as  he  had  taken  his  route  hither  by  the 
eaftern  part  of  the  highlands,  he  returns  by  the  weftern  road, 
having  a  view  of  the  celebrated  catarad  called  the  Fall  of  Fy- 
ers,  and  other  ftupendous  works  of  nature. 

*  Fort  William,  fays  he,  is  furrounded  by  vaft  mountains, 
which  occafion  almoft  perpetual  rain  :  the  loftieft  are  on  the  fouth 
iide  j  Benevifti  foars  above  the  reft,  and  ends,  as  I  was  told,  in  a 
point,  (at  this  time  concealed  in  mift)  whofe  height  from  the  fea 
is  faid  to  be  1450  yards.  As  an  antient  Briton,  1  lament  the  dif- 
graceof  Snowdon  ;  once  elleemed  the  higheft  hill  in  the  ifland,  but 
now  mull  yield  the  palm  to  a  Caledonian  mountain.  But  I  have 
my  doubts  whether  this  might  not  be  rivaled,  or  perhaps  furpafled 
by  others  in  the  fame  country;  for  example,  Eeny  bourd,  a  cen- 
tral hill,  from  whence  to  the  fea  there  is  a  continued  and  rapid 
defcent  of  feventy  miles,  as  may  be  feeii  by  the  violent  courfe  of 
the  Dee  to  Aberdeen.  But  their  height  has  not  yet  been  taken, 
which  to  be  done  fairly  muft  be  from  the  fea.  Benevifti,  as  well  as 
many  ethers,  harbour  fnow  throughout  the  year.' 

Fertile  plains,  populous  towns,  and  numeroqs  villas,  in  a 
j.)urney  of  feveral  days,  prefent  themfelves  afterwards  to  his  ' 
view,  and  he  arrives  again  at  Edinburgh  about  the  middle  of 
September,  feven  weeks  from  the  time  he  had  left  it ;  in  which 
interval  he  had  vifited  the  Ultima  ThuUt  and  many  of  the  moll 
remarkable  places  in  North  Britain. 

Mr.  Pennant  continues  the  relation  of  his  journey  from 
Edinburgh  back  to  Cheller,  by  the  way  of  Carlifle ;  but  it  is 
now  time  that  we  break  off  our  detail.  We  cannot,  however, 
take  our  leave  of  this  agreeable  traveller,  without  acknow- 
ledging the  great  pleafure  we  have  received  from  the  account 
be  has  given  of  his  excurfion.  It  affords  us  additional  fatif- 
fad^ion  to  be  informed,  that  through  the  whole  of  his  tour  in 
Scotland,  he  experienced  a  hofpitality  which  refleds  honour  on 
that  part  of  the  united  kingdom. 

Mr.  Pennant  has  enriched  his  work  with  many  beautiful  per- 
fpedive  views,  and  feveral  curious  pieces  of  poetry.  He  has 
likewife  added  an  Appendix,  containing  an  account  of  the 
conftitution  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  the  extraordinary  cafe 
of  a  fafting  woman  in  Rofsfliire,  a  defcripiion  of  the  parallel 
roads  in  Glen-Roy,  fuppofcd  to  have   been  intended  for  the 
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chace  ;  a  recapitulation  of  the  animals  mentioned  in  the  tour, 
with  fome  additional  remarks  in  natural  hiftofy,  illuftrated 
by  a  variety  of  fine  plates,  reprefenting  various  kinds  of  qua- 
drupeds, birds,  and  fifhes.  To  all  thefe  articles,  he  has  fu- 
peradded  a  number  of  judicious  queries,  addreiTed  to  the  gen- 
tlemen and  clergy  of  North  Britain,  refpedling  th#  antiquities 
and  natural  hiftory  of  their  refpeflive  p^ilhes,  with  a  view  of 
exciting  them  to  fav0nr«tjje  world  with  a  fuller  and  more  fa- 
tisfaflory  a:ccount  of  their  counfry,  than  it  is  in  the  power  of 
a  ftranger  and  tranfient  vifltapt  to  give.  We  heartily  wifh,  for 
the  fake  of  learning  and  natural  knowledge,  that  fo  extenfive 
a  plan  may  be  adopted. 

From  the  various  fnbjefls  recommended  by  Mr.  Pennant  to 
the  confideration  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  North,  relative  to 
an  accurate  and  univerfal  account  of  Scotland,  it  is  evident 
what  himfelf  could  perform,  upon  the  plan  which  he  has  (b 
fully  delineated.  In  the  mean  time,  he  is  juftly  entitled  to 
the  acknowledgement  of  having  obliged  the  public  with  the 
beft  itinerary  which  has  hitherto  been  written  of  that  country. 


III.  An  IntroduSlion  to  the  Theory  of  the  Human  Mind,     By   ].\J, 
Author  of  Clio.     S'uo.   li.  td,     Davies, 

'TpHIS  treatife  has  been  undertaken  from  fo  laudable  a  mo- 
"^  tive,  that,  (hould  the  author  even  prove  unfuccefsful  in 
the  profecution  of  the  fubjedl,  his  attempt  muft  ftiil  merit  the 
approbation  of  every  candid  reader.  He  obferves,  in  the  Pre- 
face, that  in  the  conteft  maintained  for  fome  years  paft  between 
the  defenders  of  Chriftianity  and  Deifls,  the  latter  always  ap- 
pealed to  philofophy  ;  from  under  which  fhelter  they  fpeci' 
cufly  emitted  their  arguments,  and  obliged  the  champions  of 
religion  to  fupport  the  controverfy  on  that  ground.  By  the 
occafional  Shifting  of  principles  and  fyftems,  and  a  dextrous 
ule  of  equivocal  language,  the  difpute  became  a  kind  of  char's 
through  a  labyrinth,  where  the  retreats  were  endlefs,  and  the 
viflory  always  incomplete.  On  this  account,  the  author  was 
defirous,  that  the  principles  of  philofophy,  which  enter  into  the 
conteft  might  be  rendered  more  clear,  limited,  and  decifive. 
Thinking  it  reafonable  to  conclude,  that  true  religion  and  ge- 
nuine philofophy  cannot  be  inconfiftent  with  each  other,  and 
that  if  men  be  obliged  to  any  duties  in  a  iiate  of  nature,  thefe 
are  the  indubitable  laws  of  God,  and  cannot  diiTer  efientially 
from  the  duties  the  Deity  is  pleafed  to  require  of  us  by  reve- 
lation ;  he  imagined  that  the  theory  of  the  human  mind,  if 
attentivelj  obferved,  and  faithfully  delineated,  muft  give  light 
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into  the  intention  and  end  of  his  creation  ;  at  leaft,  that  the 
eager  dcfirc  of  each  parry  to  reconcile  philofophy  to  their  own 
religious  opinions,  demonftrates  the  fecret  fenfe  mankind  have 
of  the  necefllty  that  true  philofophy  fhould  witnefs  for  reli- 
gion. 

In  fuch  fentiments  the  author  proceeded  to  enquire  into  the 
nature  of  the  human  mind  ;  but  foon  found  himfelf  involved 
in  objedions  and  difficulties  arifing  frorn'  a  ^fi^udulent  ufe  of 
equivocal  language.  Previous  to^thc  iiv^eftigatiou,  it  was  ne- 
ceffary  to  remove  thefe  impediments,  which  he  has  endeavouf- 
cd  to  perform  in  the  two  firft  fedlions  of  the  prefent  treatife. 
He  fets  forth  with  obferving,  \.\\ztplea/ure  and  pain  zve  general 
terms,  and  confequently  have  no  lenfible  or  determinate  idea 
annexed  to  them,  no  more  than  the  terms  'vegetabUy  trte^  fruity 
ioloHty  or  any  other  word  of  general  import. , "  '  • ' 

*  When  I  fpeak,  fays  he,  of  pleafure  I  enjoyed  yefterday,  you 
are  wholly  at  a  lofs  for  a  diftin<5t  conception  anfwerable  to  it  :  you 
may  fearch  your  imagination,  but  you  will  find  no  fenfible  idea 
annexed  to  the  word  pleafurcy  until,  from  the  different  fpecies  of 
pleafures,  whereof  you  have  had  experience,  one  particular  kind 
be  fingled  out.  You  may  apply  that  general  word  to  the  charms  of 
jnufic,  to  a  delicious  banquet,  to  exercife,  or  reft  j  but  the  charms 
ofmiific,  the  pl»afmg  taftc  of  food,  agreeable  exercife,  or  relt  after 
fatigue,  are  as  different  fpecies,  and  as  diftant  in  their  relation  to 
each  other,  as  oak,  a(h,  and  elm  j  or  apples,  pomegranates,  and 
ftrawberries  :  we  may  in  the  fame  manner  fpeak  of  pain  ;  we  have 
no  particular  or  dillinft  idea  in  the  imagination  annexed  to  it,  until 
we  have,  from  amongft  various  fpecies  of  evils,  fele<5ted  a  particular 
kind  }  a  difagreeable  fmell,  a  grating  found,  the  death  of  a  friend, 
the  rigors  of  cold  or  burning.  Nothing  can  be  more  obvious  than 
that  thefe  evils  do  not  differ  from  each  other,  as  greater  or  lelfer  of 
one  kind,  but  as  evils  of  different  kinds  j  the  truth  of  which  is  not 
the  ifi'ue  of  reafoning,  or  matter  of  hefitation  j  it  is  the  perfect  af- 
furance  of  fenfe  and  feeling,  of  which  I  requeft  my  reader  to  fa- 
tisfy  himfelf  perfefVIy,  at  his  entrance  on  the  theory  of  man,  and 
try  if  the  flighteft  refledtion  on  the  pleafures  and  pains  I  mentioned, 
does  not  convince  him  without  liberty  of  doubting,  that  they  are 
of  different  kinds.  If  this  be  a  point  then  evident  to  fenfe  and 
feeling,  it  is  certain,  that  Mr.  Locke  contradicts  the  cleareft  in- 
tuitions of  the  mind,  when  he  afieris  that  whatever  dcligl  *  or  molefl 
us  are,  on  the  one  fide,  different  degrees  of  the  fame  thing  pleafure, 
and  on  the  other,  different  degrees  of  the  fame  t\\mg  pain ',  and 
that  he  is  under  the  fame  miltake,  when  he  calls  pleafure  and  pain 
fimple  ideas. 

*  To  conceive  the  vaft  extent  of  thefe  words,  and  the  prodigious 
diftances  by  which  the  various  fpecies  of  pleafures  and  pains  are 
feparated,  we  need  only  recolleft,  that  pleafures  and  pains  arrive 
to  the  mind,  by  every  one  of  the  fenfes.  Some  of  the  fources  of 
pleafure  may  be  wholly  ftopped  up,  and  a  fpecies  of  delight  inter- 
rupted by  the  want  of  a  fenfe  j  fo  that  we  can  have  no  idea  what- 
foever  of  that  kind  of  pleafure,  while  the  reft  remain  perftedt,  within 
our  knowledge  and  enjoyment.  The  glory  of  light,  and  the  beau- 
teous variety  of  colours,  can  have  no  cxiilence  in  the  imagination 
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of  a  man  born  blind.  The  melody  of  mnfic,  and  the  charms  of 
the  human  voice,  are  not  in  the  polTefiions  of  a  deaf  man.  How- 
ever wide  and  various  the  extent  oP*the  fenfes  be,  there  is  ftill  « 
more  diftant  order  of  pleafures  that  depend  remotely  upon  the  fenfes, 
and  are  called  mtelledlual  pleafures. 

*  The  manner  in  which  we  acquire  a  knowledge  of  pleafure  and 
pam,  will  diredt  us  to  the  real  pai'ticular  fpecies,  that  give  occafiort 
to  the  general  names.  We  never  feel  any  but  particular  pleafures 
and  pains.  An  infant  feels  hunger,  thirft,  cold,  and  ficknefs  j  by 
advancing  his  hand. too  near  a  candle,  he  burns  himfelf ;  when  in' 
courfe  of  time  he  comes  to  learn  language,  he  is  taught  to  give 
thefe,  and  all  other  offenfive  fenfations  of  different  kinds,  the  name 
of  pain,  juft  as  he  learns  the  ufe  of  other  general  expreffions  :  paia, 
at  large  tlien  is  nothing  elfe  but  thofe  different  fenfations.  Let  us 
fuppofe  a  ftatue,  gradually  endowed  with  life  and  the  human  cha- 
rafter,  firlt  receiving  indifferent  perception,  fuch  as  glides  over  the 
jmnd  in  a  revery  or  inattention  j  in  which  ftate  it  is  devoid  of  a  prin- 
ciple of  pain  :  let  it  be  n.ext  roufed  from  a  ftate  of  calm  perception^ 
by  the  appetite  hunger ;  here  is  one  door  opened  for  pleafure  and 
pain,  altho'  there  be  nothing  dittinft  from  the  mere  appetite  in- 
troduced into  the  breaft.  Yet  what  are  underftood  by  the  words 
pleafure  2in(ipmn,  felj-lonje  ^wA  felf-intereJJ,  have  already  found  foot- 
ing there.  Let  there  be  added  farther,  the  whole  groupe  of  human 
paflions,  appetites,  and  averfions :  you  have  then  before  you  the 
felfifh  creature  man  ;  and  you  fee  a  creation  made  of  the  love  of 
pleafure,  and  averfion  to  pain,  altho'  in  fa6l,  there  is  not  exiftence 
given  to  any  thing,  befide  the  human  inclinations,  averfions,  and 
fenfations  j  fuch  as  hunger,  ficknefs,  thirft,  love,  pride,  ambition, 
&c.  The  love  of  pleafure  and  averfion  to  pain  then  is  nothing  dif- 
ferent from  the  various  inclinations  and  averfions  we  feel. 

*  The  love  of  pleafure,  and  averfion  to  pain,  cannot  therefore  b«; 
principles  of  adlion  in  the  mind,  nor  indeed  have  any  exiftenco 
there,  but  as  general  terms.  Here  I  mult  expert  an  outcry  againft 
me,  from  the  whole  race  of  felfifli  philofophers.  Are  not  the  love 
of  pleafure  and  averfion  to  pain,  the  original  principles,  and  ra- 
dical ftems,  from  which  the  paffions,  appetites,  and  Inclinations, 
vegetate,  and  the  hinges  on  which  they  turn  ?  If  ray  indulgent 
reader  will  plcafe  to  give  his  attention  to  the  laft  paragraph,  he 
will  find  fatisfaftory  proofs,  that  the  appetites  and  inclinations  do 
not  fpi  ing  from  the  love  of  pleafure  or  hatred  to  pain,  felf-love,  or 
jntereft  ;  leeing  that  pleafure,  pain,  felflove,  and  interefl,  depend 
themfelves  uliimateiy  on  the  paflions  and  appetites;  that  is,  we 
are  not  hungry  becaufe  we  love  pitafure,  nor  becaufe  it  is  our  in- 
terefl: to  eat.  Hunger  is  not  the  effeft  of  judgment,  or  choice  }  it 
IS  involuntary.  Tlie  truth  is,  we  are  pleafed  with  eating  becaufe 
we  are  hungry,  and  not  hungry  becaufe  we  are  willing  to  be  fo,  or 
have  difcovered  that  it  is  our  interefl  to  nourifh  the  botiy  with  food. 
We  may  fay  in  the  fame  manner  of  thirft,  of  lovCy  of  ambition, 
and  jealoufy  ;  thty  are  not  the  effeds  of  defign  and  choice,  they 
proceed  nor  from"  our  love  of  pleafure,  or  ftlf-intereft  j  but  our  in- 
terefts,  our  pleafures,  and  pains,  are  formed  by  them. 

*  The  whole  difficulty  of  conceiving  what  I  fay,  confifts  in  diftin- 
guifiiing  cleaily,  between  general  and  particular  exprefllons.  Ar& 
we  not  fenfible  of  futh  motives  in  the  human  brcafc,  as  pleafure 
and  pasn  ;  and  does  not  every  one  feel  them,  fays  a  modern  phi- 
lofopher  ?  \  es,  juft  as  there  are  in  the  world  fuch  things  as  trees 
^nd  fruit  j  and  every  one  who- doe*  not  want  his  fight,  lees  them; 
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but  the  word  tree  does  not  mean  any  thing  in  nature,  diftin<SV  from 
the  various  Ipecies  of  trees,  nor  the  word  fruit  any  thing  diftinft 
from  the  various  kinds  of  fruit.  In  the  like  manner,  there  are 
foch  perceptions  as  pleafure  and  pain  j  we  all  feel  them,  when  by 
tliofe  words  you  mean  to  make  a  general  exprefiion  for  the  parti- 
cular pleafures  and  pains  we  have  experienced;  abilrafted  from 
which,  they  are  mere  founds,  that  have  no  reality  in  life,  but  lefs 
than  fick  mens  dreams. 

*  From  what  has  been  obferved,  it  is  obvious  that  it  can  no  more 
be  faid  with  propriety  or  truth,  that  pleafures  and  pains  are  the 
firft  fprings  and  movers  of  human  a61ion,  when  we  have  not  a 
tacit  refer'ence  to  the  particular  fpecies  of  pleafures  and  pains, 
than  it  can  be  faid,  that  we  make  a  fire  of  wood  in  general,  without 
any  particular  fpecies  of  wood  :  and  as  it  is  neither  felf-love,  nor  a 
love  of  pleafure,  makes  an  infant  eat  when  he  is  hungry,  or  drinlc 
when  he  is  thirfty,  but  the  appetites;  by  looking  clofely  into  the 
motives  of  human  aftions,  we  fhall  find  thofe  imiverfal  paflions, 
that  make  fuch  a  parade  in  modern  philofophy,  wholly  ufelefs  and 
inaftive  ;  and  that  all  the  operations  attributed  to  them,  are  really 
performed  by  ambition,  envy,  pride,  and  the  other  paxticular  iii' 
dinations  and  appetites  of  the  human  breaft.' 

Whether  pleafure  and  pain  be  acknowledged  as  the  firft 
movers  of  human  aftion,  or  we  fuppofe  mankind  to  be  ftimu- 
lated  by  the  appetites  and  pafiions,  independently  of  thole 
principles,  we  do  not  fee  that  pleafure  and  pain  ought  to  be 
excluded  from  any  operation  on  the  human  mind,  upon  the 
liypothefis  only  of  their  not  being  fimple  ideas,  but  confiding 
of  various  fpecies.  The  influence  of  the  appetites  and  paf- 
fions  on  human  adion  might  be  denied  on  the  very  fame  prin- 
ciple ;  for  to  us  it  appears,  that  the  objeds  of  them  are  as 
various  as  thofe  of  the  former ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  the  ap- 
petites of  hunger  and  thirft  are  attended  with  a  fenfation  of 
pain  —The  author  likewife  combats  the  opinion  of  thofe  phi- 
lofophers,  who  m2i\x\td\x\  felf-love^  ot felf-iritereji  to  be  the  pri- 
mary principle  of  human  adion.  It  is  evident,  he  thinks,  that 
if  felf-love,  or  felf  intereli,  ultimately  formed  the  fprings  of 
aftion  and  plan  of  life,  we  would  never  give  up  our  eafe  and 
content,  nor  fuffer  the  growth  of  pride,  anxiety,  jealoufy,  nor 
envy,  which  fo  much  torture  the  human  breaft.  This  argu- 
ment, indeed,  we  have  ^ycr  confidercd  as  unanfAcrable  on 
the  principle  of  the  felfiOi  fyftera  of  morals. 

1  he  fecond  feftion  treats  of  the  confufion  which  has  beeti 
introdiTced  into  philofophy  by  the  metaphorical  ufe  of  the 
words  moii'vei  impreffion,  and  juljiance,  applied  to  the  mind ; 
on  this  abufe  of  lang;iage  the  author  makes  many  pertinent 
obfervations. 

The  third  fe£tion  is  employed  on  injiin6t,  a  part  of  which 
we  fliall  lay  before  our  readers. 

*  Let  us  now  quit  this  excurfion  into  the  department  of  brutes  to 
return  to  the  human  fyftem  j  and  let  us  examine  whether  or  no 
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man  has  his  inftinfts  to  direft  him  in  the  concerns  of  life.  I  hope 
that  the  explanations  I  have  already  made,  will  keep  me  from  cavils 
that  interfere  not  with  my  meaning  or  defign.  I  am  not  going  in 
quelt  of  innate  chara(5ters,  nor  innate  proportions  imprelfed  on  the 
underllauding  j  but  in  order  to  give  the  moll  diftindl  idea  poffible 
of  the  obje<5l  of  my  enquiry,  I  will  qiiobe  a  paflage  fjom  Mr.  Locke,.! 
that  comes  up  exadlly  to  my  purpofe  :  *'  I  deny  not  that  t'.°re  are-J 
natural  tendencies  imprinted  on  the  minds  of  men  ;  and  that  frontf 
the  very  firft  inftances  of  fenfe  and  perception,  there  are  fome  thingt-j 
that  are  grateful,  and  others  unwelcome  to  them  ;  fome  things  that 
they  incline  to,  and  others  that  they  fly  :  but  this  makes  nothing 
for  innate  charadlers  on  the  mnd,  which  are  to  be  the  principles 
of  knowledge,  regulating  our  pra(5lice ;  fuch  natural  impreffions 
on  the  underftanding,  are  fo  far  from  being  confirmed  hereby,  thati 
this  is  an  argument  againll  them  ;  fince,  if  there  were  certain  cha- 
ra6lers  imprinted  by  nature  on  the  underftanding  as  the  principles 
of  knowledge,  we  could  not  but  perceive  them  conftantly  operate 
in  us,  and  influence  our  knowledge,  as  we  do  thofe  others  on  the.| 
will  and  appetite,  which  never  ceafe  to  be  the  conftant  fprings  and 
motives  of  all  our  actions  j  to  which  we  perpetually  feel  them 
Itrongly  impelling  us."  It  is  plain  from  this  paifage,  that  he  dif-, 
tinguilhes  between  natural  tendencies  imprinted  on  the  minds  of^ 
men,  which  are  the  conftant  fprings  and  motives  of  our  adlions  ; 
and  innate  characters,  which  are  the  principles  of  knowledge,  and 
appear  in  the  form  of  rules  and  maxims  :  the  firft  he  acknowledges, 
and  only  argues  againft  thefecond.  Here  then,  once  for  all,  be- 
fore I  proceed  to  the  theory  of  the  human  mind,  I  declare  that  I 
think  it  extremely  abfurd  to  imagine  th?t  infants  come  to  the 
world  with  rules,  maxims,  principles,  or  ideas  imprinted  on  their 
underftan<ling  ;  and  that  my  attempt  is  only  to  bring  to  open  light, 
tendencies  or  inftiniSs  that  cannot  be  acquired  by  reafon,  and  which 
are  diftinguiftied  from  principles  or  propofitions  in  this  refpedl, 
that  no  reafon  can  be  given  for  them  ;  and  as  they  arc  not  acquir- 
«d,  they  appear  to  be  appendages  to  human  nature,  univerfally 
felt,  that  may  be  traced  in  every  nation  and  fociety  of  men,  that 
ever  came  to  our  knowledge,  whether  favage  or  civilized. 

*  To  proceed  then,  mankind  know  by  inftinft  the  pafiTions  on 
the  human  countenance,  when  they  become  violent,  and  are  not 
difguifed.  This  is  a  fcience  fo  clearly  fettled  by  nature,  that  paint- 
ers are  able  to  reprefent  the  paffions  with  force  and  life  to  all  na- 
tions upon  earth,  fo  that  the  wildeft  favages  the  moment  they  caft 
their  eyes  on  the  pidture,  fliall  underftand  with  the  utmoft  evi- 
dence, the  emotions  of  mind  delineated  ;  it  is  becaufe  all  the  race 
of  man  know  the  pafiions  by  inftinft,  that  the  ftatutes  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome  fpcak  their  emotions  this  day  as  intelligibly  to  the 
travellers  of  all  countries,  as  they  did  to  the  fculptor's  cotempo- 
raries  and  acquaintances.  Love,  grief,  anger,  envy,  corporal 
pain,  pity,  have  each  their''  unerring  fymptoms  that  difcQver  the 
agitations  of  the  foul  at  a  glance.  It  may  be  alledged,  that  thefe 
fymptoms  were  at  firft  ufed  by  accident,  and  continued  after  by 
cuftom  fo  conftantly,  that  every  one  leani>»  them,  and  underftands 
the  paflions  to  which  they  are  become  figns  ;  as  by  ufe,  the  words 
which  indifputably  are  factitious,  bring  to  our  thoughts  their  cor- 
refpondent  ideas  ;  in  fliort,  that  the  fymptoms  of  the  pafiions  ac- 
quired in  youth,  and  by  conftant  ufe  are  become  an  univerfal  lan- 
guage. 
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The  fymptoras  of  the  pafTions  indeed  form  an  univerfal  language 
well  underftood  5  but  they  do  fo,  only  becaufe  they  are  taught  by 
nature.  An  artificial  language  is  alterable,  and,  like  all  the  other 
works  of  man,  is  fubjeft  to  variation  and  decay  ;  and  there  is  no 
llich  thing  as  fixing  it  for  a  perpetuity,  while  it  co4Uinues  in  pub- 
lic ufe.  Aft'tflation  and  novelty  will  be  always  buiy,  making 
changes  and  deviations,  which  although  flender  in  any  one  age, 
yet,  like  the  flow  touches  of  time,  they  become  fenfible  at  lengvl;  ; 
but  the  pidlurefque  language  of  the  paflions  has  never  varied  a 
tittle,  nor  is  it  within  the  reach  of  human  art  or  power  to  vary 
them.  Alexander  or  Csefar,  who  governed  the  known  work!,  weie 
.not  able  to  make  a  laughter  pafs  for  a  fign  of  melancholy,  or  a 
frown  for  the  expreflion  of  approbation  :  belides,  every  one  is  con- 
fcious  of  the  fuperior  force  of  the  exprcflions  of  nature  to  that  of 
words,  and  conlequently  of  their  dilFerence.  It  is  idle  to  purAie 
this  argument  farther,  becaufe  hardly  any  one  who  can  fee,  will 
-difpute  that  the  fymptoms  of  the  pafllons  are  both  produced  and 
vmderftood  by  inftinft. 

*  The  paflionj  alfo  difcover  themfelves  by  peculiar  founds  ;  a 
iigh,  a  groan,  laughter,  the  piercing  cries  of  agony,  and  tht'  flow 
wailings  of  forrow,  are  underftood  by  every  ear.  There  are  ftlll 
Slighter  emotions,  and  gentler  modulations  of  found  taught  by 
eloquent  nature,  that  enter  into  familiar  difcourfe,  and  are  under- 
flood  by  every  one  without  grammar  or  profody,  that  concur  much 
to  the  charms  of  elocution,  and  difcover  a  ftmfibiiity  of  tr.fte.  The 
foft  bewitching  tone  of  love,  aa  well  as  the  fmile,  give  a  brlefj 
but  a  very  intelligible  account  of  the  heart.  Raillery,  grief,  an- 
ger, fear,  vary  the  found  as  well  as  tiie  features,  and  difcover  to  us, 
by  the  light  of  inftindt,  the  fpeakers  fentiments,  although  he  ufcs 
a  language  we  do  not  underliand. 

*  The  attitudes  and  flexions  of  the  body  alfo,  ftrongly  exprefs 
the  motions  of  the  mind  j  whence  it  is,  that  orators  choofe  to  fpcak 
ftanding,  and  in  a  moving  pofture.  Thefe  three  I  have  men- 
tioned, the  gefture,  tone  and  attitude,  form  the  fpirit  and  Ibul  of 
language:  and  if  nature  had  not  endowed  mail  with  an  inflindive 
knowledge  of  them,  he  would  be  hardly  capable  of  fpsech  :  the  w'i^i 
they  are  of  to  us,  in  rendering  us  intelligible  to  each  other,  and 
fmoothing  the  way  to  language,  may  be  obf'erved  in  the  geflures 
and  modulations  of  children,  who  come  flowly  to  the  power  of 
fpeech,  and  of  ftrangers  who  endeavour  to  conveife  and  become  in. 
telligible,  without  underflianding  each  other's  language;  foi*  in 
,fuch  cafes,  neceflity  brings  them  back  to  the  principles  and  ele- 
ments of  natural  expreflion. 

*  There  is  nothing  has  puzzled  philofophers  more  than  the  pecu- 
liar marks  and  diagnoftics  of  the  human  fpecies  :  it  is  not  that  they 
are  unknown,  or  that  they  are  not  obvious ;  it  is  manifelt  \\y\t 
every  one  perceives  and  knows  them  by  the  ability  of  every  one  to 
diftinguifli  a  man  ;  but  the  difiiculty  lies  in  feleiiing  out  thofe  uni- 
verfal  marks.  Is  it  not  furprizing,  that  however  eafy  this  tafk  ap- 
pears, the  whole  fucceflion  of  ph)lofophers  mified  of  it,  and  were 
not  able  to  tell  what  every  clown  and  favage  eafily  perceives  ?  In 
Ihort,  the  difl:inguifliing  marks  of  the  fpecies,  are  the  lymptoms  of 
the  human  mind  appearing  in  open  view,  in  the  countenance  and 
gefture,  modulating  the  voice  to  the  hearer's  confcious  feelings, 
and  painting  to  both  the  fenfes,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  the  well  known 
emotions  and  fentiments  of  the  mind:  untaught  inft:in6t  difcovers; 
them,  and  thefe  being  found  conftantly  joined  to  the  human  fliape 
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and  countenance,  and  being  naturally  exprefled  by  them,  as  I  juft 
oblervcd,  the  Ihape  and  countenance  ftrve,  as  a  label  does  on  a 
grocer's  clielt,  to  let  us  know  the  repofitory  of  the  human  mind, 
even  although  fleep  at  preieiit  feals  up  the  man's  intelledts.' 

In  regard  to  tlie  charaderiitics  mentioned  by  the  author  in 
the  lalt  paragraph,  they  are  undoubtedly  juft  ;  but  we  can  by 
no  means  admit,  that  any  philofopher  was  ever  puzzled  to  af- 
certain  the  diagnoftics  of  the  human  fpecies.  The  idea  of 
communicating  any  fuch  diagnoftic,  to  mankind  at  leaft,  would 
be  equally  ftuxrfluous  and  extravagant.  The  charaifleriftic  of 
the  human  fli.npe  is  neceffariiy  implied  in  every  confideration 
of  tiie  human  Jpecies.  We  muft  acknowledge,  however,  that 
the  fymptoms  of  the  human  mifid  appearing  in  the  counte- 
nance, as  remarked  by  our  author,  afford  a  more  obvious  and 
general  charafleriftic  of  the  fpecies,  than  either  reafon,  ima- 
gination, or  rifibility,  which  have  been  feverally  adopted  by 
philofophers,  and  which  are,  no  doubt,  the  qualities  alluded  to 
by  our  author  in  the  above  paflfage;  though  we  cannot  admit, 
with  him,  that  even  this  criteiion  is  applicable  during  fleep, 
when  all  the  pafTions  are  lulled  to  repofe. 

After  illuftrating  feveral  kinds  of  inflinfl,  the  author  has 
f^opt  his  enquiry,  till  he  fhall  know  the  opinion  of  his  co- 
temporaries  refpeding  what  he  has  hitherto  advanced.  As 
far  as  he  has  proceeded  in  the  theory  of  the  human  mind,  his 
principles  in  general  are  fupported  by  reafon  ;  and  we  mufl 
own,  that  the  clear  and  ingenious  manner  in  which  he  treats 
the  fubjeft,  induces  us-  to  entertain  a  defire,  that  he  may  per- 
levere  in  the  profecution  of  his  plan,  which  evidently  tends  to 
eftablifli  natural  leligion  on  the  principles  of  philofophy.  But 
what  particular  fupport  Chriftianity  will  derive  from  this  in- 
veftigation,  is  not  fo  apparent  from  the  principles  which  have 
ps  yet  been  delineated  ;  though  it  muft,  indeed,  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  a  demonftration  of  the  coincidence  of  its  precepts 
with  the  dilates  of  natural  religion,  is  no  inconfiderable  ar- 
gument in  favour  of  its  divine  original;  and  to  prove  this 
point,  we  prefume,  is  the  intention  of  the  author. 

IV.   An  EJJ'ay  on    the  Nature  and  ImmutahiUty  of  Truth^   in  Oppo- 
ft  tan  to   SophiJIry  and  Scepiicifm,    By  James    Beattie,  LLD^ 
Z-vo,     6i.     Diliy.   [Concluded.] 
TN  cur  laft  Review  we  gave   an   account   of  the  plan  of  this 
^    work,  and  extraded  the  author's  obfervations  on  the  per- 
cepi  on  of  truth  in  general.     After  having   diftinguifhed   and 
Tifcertained   the  fej)arate    provinces    of    reafon    and  common 
fenfe.  Dr.  Beattie  proceeds    more   particularly    to  inveftigate 
their  connexion   and   mutual  dependence,  and  the  extent  of 
th^ir  jurifciidions.     This  iprms  the  fubjedl  pf  the  fecond  chap- 
ter, 
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ter,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  prove,  that  ali  reafoning  ter- 
minates in  firfl:  principles,  that  all  evidence  1*5  ultimately  in- 
tuitive, and  that  common  fenfe  is  the  ftandard  of  truth.  As 
it  would  have  been  infinite  labour  to  comprehend  every  Tort  of 
evidence,  and  every  mode  of  reafoning,  the  author  has  re- 
ftridled  himfelf  to  inveflit.^re  the  origin  of  thofe  kinds  of  evi- 
dence which  are  the  moft  important,  and  of  the  moft  exten- 
five  influence  in  fcience,  and  in  common  life.  He  begins  with 
the  fimpleft  and  clearefr,  and  advances  gradually  to  thofe 
which  are  more  complicated,  or  lefs  perfpicuous.  The  firft 
fubjed  of  his  enquiry  is  the  evidence  which  takes  place  in 
pure  mathematics,  and  produces  the  highcft  degree  of  cer- 
tainty in  the  mind  of  him  who  attends  to  it,  and  underftands 
it.  On  the  necefliry  of  our  aflent  to  this  fpecies  of  evidence, 
the  author's  remarks  are  rational  and  juft. 

The  next  fedion  treats  of  the  evidence  of  external  fenfe. ' 
An  opinion  of  the  invalidity  of  this  fpecies  of  evidence  is  the 
grand  bafis  on  whiih  the  fceptical  fvftem  of  philofophy  is 
founded.  The  author  here  ingcnioufly  traces  the  Heps  by 
which  the  perception  of  external  o  jedts  may  amount  to  a 
well  grounded  conviction.  That  our  readers  may  have  a  fpe- 
cimen  of  the  manner  in  which  he  inveftigates  the  fubjed  of 
evidence,  we  (hall  lay  this  whole  fedion  before  them. 

*  Another  clafs  of  truths  producing  convidion,  and  abfo- 
lute  certainty,  are  thofe  which  depend  uj>on  the  evidence  of 
the  external  fenfes  ;  hearing,  feeing,  touching,  tafting,  and 
fmelling.  On  this  evidence  depends  all  our  knowledge  of  ex- 
ternal or  material  things ;  and  therefore  all  conclufions  in  na- 
tural philofophy,  ajid  all  thofe  prudential  maxims  which  re- 
gard the  prefervation  of  our  body,  as  it  is  liable  to  be  affeded 
by  the  fenfible  qualities  of  matter,  muft  finally  be  refolved 
into  this  principle.  That  things  are  as  our  fenfes  reprefent 
them.  When  I  touch  a  ftone,  I  am  confcious  of  a  certain 
fenfation,  which  I  call  afenfation  of  hardiiefu  But  this  fenfa- 
tion  is  not  hardnefs  itfelf,  nor  any  thing^  like  hardnefs  :  it  is' 
nothing  more  than  a  fenfation  or  feeling  in  my  mind  ;  accom- 
panied, however,  with  an  irrcfiftible  belief,  that  this  fenfation 
is  excited  hy  the  application  of  an  external  and  hard  fubftance 
to  fomc  part  of  my  body.  This, belief  as  certainly  accompa- 
nies the  fenfation,  as  the  fenfation  acco  ^panics  the  application 
of  the  ftone  to  my  organ  of  fenfe.  I  believe,  with  as  much 
aflurance,  and  as  unavoidably,  that  the  external  thing  exifts, 
and  is  hard,  as  I  believe  that  I  receive,  and  am  confcious  of, 
the  fenfation  of  hardnefs,  or,  to  fpeak  more  ftridly,  the  fen- 
fation which  by  experience  1  know  to  be  the  fign  of  my  touch- 
ing a  hard    body.     Now,  why  do  I  believe  tiiai  this  ftnfation 
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is  a  real  fenfation,  and  really  felt  by  me  ?  Becaufe  my  confti- 
tution  is  fuch  that  1   muft  believe  fo.     And  why  do  I  believe, 
in  confequence  of  my  receiving  this  fenfation,  that  I  touch  an 
external  objeft,  really  exifting,  material,  and   hard  ?  The  an- 
fwer  is  the  fame  :  the  matter  is  incapable  of  proof:  I  believe, 
becaufe  I  muft  Lelieve.     Can  I  avoid  believing,  that  I  really 
am  confcious  of  receiving  this  fenfation  ?  No,  certainly.     Can 
I  avoid  believing,  that  the  external   thing  exifts,  and  has  a 
certain  quality,  which  fits  it,  on  being  applied  to   my  hand, 
to  excite  a  certain  feeling  or   fenfation  in   my  mind  ?  No  ;  I 
muft  believe  this,  whether  I  will  or  not.     Nor  could  I  diveft 
myfelf  of  this  belief,  though  my  life  and  future  happinefs  de- 
pended on  the  confequence.    iTo  believe  our  fenfes,  is,  there- 
fore, according  to  the  law  of  our  nature ;  and  we  are  prompted 
to  this  belief,  not  by  reafon,  but  by  inftinft,  or  common  fenfe, 
I  am  as  certain,  that  at  prefent  I  am  in   a  houfe,  and  not  in 
the  open  air;  that  I  fee  by  the  light  of  the   fun,  and  not  by 
the  light  of  a  candle  ;  that  I  feel  the  ground  hard  under  my 
feet ;  and  that  I  Jean  pgainft  a  real  material  table,  as  I  can 
be  of  the  truth  of  any  geometrical  axiom,  or  of  any  demon- 
flrated  condufion  ;   nay,  I  am  as  certain  of  all  this  asl  am  of 
my  own  exiftence.     But   I  cannot   prove   by  argument,  that 
there  is  fuch  a  thing  as  matter  in  the  world,  6r  even  that  I  my- 
felf exift :  and  yet  I  know  as  alTuredly ,  that  I  do  exift,  and  that 
there  is   a  real  material   fun,   and  a  real  material  world,  with 
mountains,  trees,    houfes,    and  animals,  exifting   feparately, 
and  independently  on  me  and   my  faculties ;  I  fay,  I  know  all 
this  with  as  much  affurance  of  conviction,  as  the  moft  irrefra- 
gable demonftration  could  produce.     Is  it  unreafonable  to  be- 
lieve in  thefe  cafes  without  proof  ?  Then,  I  affirm,  it  is  equally 
unreafonable  to  believe  in  any  cafe  with  proof.     Our  belief  in 
either  cafe  is  unavoidable,  and  according  to  the  law  of  our 
nature ;  and  if  it  be  unreafonabte  to  think  according  to  the 
law  of  our  nature,  it  is  equally  unreafonxble  to  adhere  to  the 
t-arth,  to  be  nouriflied  with   food,  or  to  die  when  the  head  is 
feparated  from  the  body.     It  i;  indeed  eafy  to  affirm  any  thing, 
provided  a  man   can  reconcile   himfelf  to  hypocrify  and  falfe- 
hood.     A  man  may  affirm,  that  he  fees  with  the   foles  of  his 
feet,  that  he  believes  there  is  no  material  world,  that  he  dif- 
believes  hjs  own  exiftence.     He  m^ay  as  well  fay,  that  he  be- 
lieves one  and  two  to  be  equal  to  fix,  a  part  to  be  greater  than 
a  whole,  a  circle  to  be  a   triangle,  and  that  it  is  pofiible  for 
the  fame  thing,  at  the  fame  time,  to  be  and  not  to  be. 

*  But  it  is  faid,  that  our  fenfes  do  often  impofe  upon  us, 
and  that  by  means  of  reafon  we  are  enabled  to  deteft  the  im- 
pofture,  and   to  judge  rightly  even   where  our  fenfes  give  us 
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wrong  information ;  that  therefore  our  belief  in  the  evidence 
of  fenfe  is  not  inftinflive  or  intuitive,  but  fuch  as  may  be  ei- 
ther confuted  or  confirmed  by  reafoning.  We  fhall  acknow- 
ledge, that  our  fenfes  do  often  impofe  upon  us :  but  a  little 
attention  will  convince  us,  that  reafon,  though  it  may  be  era- 
ployed  in  correfling  the  prefent  fallacious  fenfation,  by  re- 
ferring it  to  a  former  fenfation,  received  by  us,  or  by  other 
pien,  is  not  the  ultimate  judge  in  this  matter ;  for  that  all  fuch 
reafoning  is  refolvible  into  this  principle  of  common  fenfe,  that 
things  are  what  our  external  fenfes  reprefent  them.  One  in- 
ftance  will  be  fufficient  for  illuftration  of  this  point. 

*  After  having  looked  ^  moment  at  the  fun,  I  fee  a  black, 
or  perhaps  a  luminous,  circle  fwimming  in  the  air,  apparently 
at  the  diftance  of  two  or  three  feet  from  my  eyes.     That  I  fee 
fuch  a  circle,  is  certain  ;  that  I  believe  I  fee  it,  is  certain  ; 
that  I  believe  its  appearance  to  be  owing  to  fome  caufe,  is  alfo 
certain  :  thus  Tar  there  can  be  no  impofture,  and  there  is  no 
fuppodtion  of  any.     Suppofe  from  this  appearance  I  conclude, 
that  a  real,  folid,  tangible  or  vifible,   round  fubftance,  of  a 
black  or  yellow  colour,  is  adlually  fwimming  in  the  air  before 
me ;  in  this  I  fhould  be  miftaken.     How  then  come  I  to  kno;v 
that  I  am  miftaken  ?  I  may  know  this  in    feveral  ways.     i.  I 
jflretch  out  my  hand   to  the  place  where   the  circle  feems  to 
be  floating  in  the  air;  and  having  felt  nothing,  I  am  inftantly 
convinced,  that  there  is   no  tangible  fubftance  in  that  place. 
Is  this  convidion  an  inference  of  reafon  ?  No  ;  it  is  a  convic- 
tion arifing  from  our  innate  propenfiiy  to  believe,  that  things 
are  as  our  fenfes  reprefent  them.     By  this  innate  or  inftindive 
propenfity  1   believe,  that  what  I   touch  exifis;  by  the   fame 
propenfity  I  believe,  that  where  I  touch  nothing,  there  nothing 
tangible  doth  exift.     If  in  the  prefent  cafe  I  were  fufpicious 
of  the  veracity  of  my  fenfes,  I  Ihould  neither  believe  nor  dif- 
believe.     2. -I   turn   my  eyes  towards   the  oppofite  quarter  of 
the  heavens ;  and  having  ftill  obfervcd  the  fame  circle  floating 
before  them,  and  knowing  by  experience,  that  the  motion  of 
bodies  placed  at  a  diftance  from  me  does  not  follow  or  depend 
on  the  motion  of  my  body,  I  conclude,  that  the  appearance  is 
owing,  not  to  a  real,  external,  corporeal  object,  but  to  fome 
diforder  in  my  organ  of  fight.     Here  reafoning  is  employed  3 
but  where    does   it  terminate?    It  terininates  in  experience, 
which  I  have  acquired  by  means  of  my  fenfes.     But  if  I  be- 
lieved them   fallacious,  if  I  believed  things   to  be  otherwife 
than  my  fenfes  reprefent  them,  I  fhould  never  acquire  expe- 
rience at  all.     Or,  3,  I  apply  flrfi,  to  one  man,  then  to  an- 
other, and  then  to  a  third,  who  all  afl'ur«  me,  that  they  per- 
ceive no  fuch  circle  floating  in  the  air,  and  at  the  fame  time 
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inform  me  of  the  true  caufe  of  the  appearance.  I  believe  their 
declaration,  either  becaufe  1  have  had  experience  of  their  vera- 
city, or  becaufe  1  have  an  innate  propenfity  to  credit  tefti- 
iDony.  To  gain  experience  implies  a  belief  in  the  evidence  of 
fenfe,  which  reafoning  cannot  account  for  ;  and  a  prppenfity 
to  credit  teliimony  previous  to  experience  or  reafoning,  is 
equally  unaccountable.  So  that,  although  we  acknowledge 
lome  of  our  fenfes,  in  fome  inliances,  deceitful,  our  detedion 
of  the  deceit,  whether  by  the  evidence  of  our  other  fenfes,  or 
by  a  retrofped  to  our  part  experience,  or  by  our  trufting  to 
the  teftimony  of  other  men,  doth  fiill  imply,  that  we  do  and 
muft  believe  our  fenfes  previoufly  to  all  realoning. 

*  A  human  creature  born  v/ith  a  propenfity  to  dilbelieve  his 
fenfes,  would  be  as  ufelefs  and  helplefs  as  if  he  wanted  them. 
To  his  own  prefervation  he  could  contribute  nothing  ;  and, 
after  ages  of  being,  would  remain  as  deftituie  of  knowledge 
^nd  experience,  as  when  he  began  to  be. 

'  Sometimes  we  feem  to  dirlruft  the  evidence  of  our  fenfes, 
when  in  reality  we  only  doubt  whether  we  have  that  evidence 
or  not.  I  may  appeal  to  any  man,  if  he  were  thorciighly 
convinced  that  he  had  really,  when  awake,  feen  and  converfed 
with  a  ghoft,  whether  any  reafoning  woqld  con  ince  him  that 
it  was  a  delufion.  Reafoning  might  lead  him  to  fufpett,  that 
he  had  been  dreaming,  and  therefore  to  doubt  whether  or  not 
he  had  the  evidence  of  fenfe  ;  but  if  he  were  atfured  that  he 
had  that  evidence,  no  arguments  whatfoever  fliould  fhake  his 
belief.' 

The  tliird  fe£lion  is  em^Tloyed  on  a  fubjeft  of  the  utmoft 
importance  both  to  philofophy  and  religion.  It  is  of  the  evi- 
dence of  internal  fenfe,  or  the  operations  of  the  mind.  In 
this,  as  in  the  former  enquiries,  the  author  appeals  to  the  ir- 
refiftible  force'of  perfonal  convidion,  and  the  confcioufnefs  of 
what  pafles  in  our  own  minds.  The  fubfequent  feclion  is  al- 
lotted to  the  evidence  of  memory,  and  is  conduced  upon  the 
fame  principle  with  the  preceding. 

Thele  feveral  feftions  on  evidence  contain  the  fundamental 
principles  of  all  human  knowledge,  and  according  as  the  tef- 
timony  of  our  external  and  internal  fenfes  is  authentic  or  vi- 
fionary,  the  exiftence,  or  non  exiftence,  of  the  material  and 
nioral  world  muft  be  the  confequence.  Dr.  Beattie  has  fully 
fupported  the  validity  of  the  different  kinds  of  evidence,  by 
leftrring  them  to  the  irrefragable  force  of  confcioufnefs,  and 
the  conftitution  of  our  nature,  by  which  we  are  neceffarily  de- 
termined to  admit  them.  This  is  the  very  criterion  of  mathe- 
niaticul  demonftration ;  and  if  we  deny  the  validity  of  that 
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fpecies  of  indudion,  what  credit  can  poffibly  be  due  to  any 
mode  of  fophiftical  argument  ? 

After  eiiablifliing  the  various  kinds  of  evidence,  the  author 
enters  on  the  confideration  of  reafonipg  from  the  efFefts  to  the 
caufe,  of  probable  or  experimental  reafoning,  of  analogical 
reafoning,  and  of  faith  in  teftimony  ;  all  which  he  maintains 
to  be  ultimately  refolvable  into  principles  of,  common  fcnfe, 
which  we  muft  admit  as  certain,  or  as  probable,  upon  their 
own  authority.  Our  author  confirms  the  preceding  doftrire, 
from  the  pradlice  of  mathematicians  and  natuial  philofophers, 
who,  in  profecuting  their  fciences,  make  ufe  of  fuch  princi- 
ples as  are  either  founded  upon  intuitive  truth,  or  ultimately 
depend  on  the  evidence  of  common  fenfe.  The  next  chapter 
contains  general  obfervations,  with  the  rife  and  progrefs  of 
modern  fcepticifm.  We  ftiall  here  prefent  our  readers  with  a 
quotation. 

*  Mr.  Hume,  more  fubtle,  and  lefs  refervcd,  than  any  of 
his  predecefTors,  haih  gone  ftill  greater  lengths  in  the  demo- 
Ktiorv  of  common  fenfe  j  and  in  its  place  hath  reared  a  moit 
tremendous  fabric  of  dodlrine  ;  upon  which,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  flimfinefs  of  its  materials,  engines  might  eafily  be  ereded, 
fufficient  to  overturn  all  belief,  fcience,  religion,  virtue,  and 
fociety,  from  the  very  foundation.  He  calls  this  work,  "  A 
Treatife  of  Human  Nature  ;  being  an  attempt  to  introduce 
the  experimental  method  of  reafoning  into  moral  fubjeds."- 
This  is,  in  the  llyle  of  Edmund  Curll,  a  taking  title-page  ; 
but,  alas  !  •*  Fronti  nulla  fides !"  The  whole  r,f  this  author's 
fyftem  is  founded  on  a  falfe  hypothefis  taken  for  granted  ;  and 
whenever  a  fad  contradiftory  to  that  falfe  hyporhefis  occurs 
to  his  obfervation,  he  either  denies  it,  or  labours  hard  to  ex- 
plain it  away.  This,  it  feems,  in  his  judgment,  is  experi* 
mental  reafoning:  in  mine,  it  is  jull  the  reverfe. 

*  He  begins  his  book  with  affirming.  That  all  the  percep- 
tions of  the  human  mind  refolve  themfelves  into  two  clalTes  ; 
imprefllons,  and  ideas ;  that  the  latter  are  all  copied  from  the 
former  ;  and  that  an  idea  differs  from  its  correfpondent  im- 
prefiion  only  in  being  a  weaker  perception.  Thus,  when  I 
fit  by  the  fire,  I  have  an  iirprellion  of  heat,  and  I  can  form  an 
idea  of  heat  when  I  am  Oiivering  with  cold  ;  in  the  one  cafe  I 
have  a  flronger  perception  of  heat,  in  the  other  a  weaker.  Is 
there  any  warmth  in  this  idea  of  heat?  There  mull:,  according 
to  Mr.  Hume's  dodrine ;  only  the  warmth  of  the  idea  is  not 
quite  fo  lirong  as  that  of  the  impreffion.  For  this  profound 
author  repeats  it  again  and  again,  that  an  idea  is  by  its  very 
nature  weaker  and  fainter  than  an  imprelfion,  but  is  in  every 
other  r^fped  (not  only  finiilar,  but)  the  fame.     Nay,  he  goes 
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further,  and  fays,  that  whatever  is  true  of  the  one  muft  bff 
acknowledged  concerning  the  other ;  and  he  is  fo  confidenr  of 
the  truth  of  this  maxim,  that  he  makes  it  one  of  the  pillars  of 
his  philofophy.  To  thofe  who  may  be  inclined  to  admit  this 
maxim  on  his  authority,  I  would  propofe  a  few  plain  queftions. 
Do  you  feel  any,  even  the  lead,  warmth  in  the  idea  of  a  borr- 
fire,  a  burning  mountain,  or  the  general  conflagration  ?  Do- 
you  ftel  more  real  cold  in  Virgil's  Scythian  winter,  than  \n 
Mr'ton's  defcription  of  the  flames  of  hell  ?  Do  you  acknow- 
ledge that  to  be  true  of  the  idea  of  eating,  which  is  certainly 
true  of  the  impreflion  of  it,  that  it  alleviates  hunger,  fills  the 
belly,  and  contributes  to  the  fupport  of  human  life  ?  If  you 
anfwcr  thefe  queftions  in  the  negative,  you  deny  one  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  Mr.  Hume's  philofophy.  We  have, 
it  is  true,  a  livelier  perception  of  a  friend  when  we  fee  him, 
than  when  We  think  of  him  in  his  abfence.  But  this  is  not 
all :  every  perfon  of  a  found  mind  knows,  that  in  the  one 
cafe  we  believe,  and  are  certain,  that  the  object  exifts,  and  is 
prefent  with  us ;  in  the  other  we  believe,  and  are  certain,  that 
the  objeft  is  not  prefent.  This,  however,  Mr.  Hume  muft 
deny;  for  he  maintains,  that  an  idea  differs  from  an  impref- 
(lon  only  in  being  weaker,  and  in  no  other  ref])ed:  wbat- 
foever. 

*  That  every  idea  (hould  be  a  copy  ahd  refemblance  of  the 
impreflion  whence  it  is  derived  ; — that,  for  example,  the  idea 
of  red  fliould  be  a  red  idea  ;  the  idea  of  a  roaring  lion  a  roar- 
ing idea  ;  the  idea  of  an  afs,  a  hairy,  long- eared,  fluggifli 
idea,  patient  of  labour,  and  much  addided  to  thirties;  that 
the  idea  of  extenfion  fhould  be  extended,  and  that  of  folidity 
foiid  ; — that  a  thought  of  the  mind  fliould  be  endued  with  all, 
or  any,  of  the  qualities  of  matter, — is,  in  my  judgment,  in- 
conceivable and  impoflible.  Yet  Mr.  Hume  takes  it  for  grant- 
ed ;  and  it  is  another  of  his  fundamental  maxims.  Such  is 
the  credulity  of  fcepticifm  ! 

*  If  every  idea  be  an  exad  refemblance  of  its  correfpondent 
impreflion,  (or  objedl ;  for  thefe  terms,  according  to  this  au- 
thor, amount  to  the  fame  thing) ;— if  ihe  idea  of  whitenefs 
be  white,  of  folidity  folid,  and  of  extenflcn  extended,  as  the 
Ume  author  allows ;  — then  the  idea  of  a  line  the  fliorteft  that 
fenfe  can  perceive,  muft  be  equal  in  length  to  the  line  itfelf  j 
for  if  fliorter,  it  would  be  imperceptible ;  and  it  will  not  be 
faid,  either  that  an  imperceptible  idea  can  be  perceived,  or 
that  the  idea  of  an  imperceptible objedl  can  be  formed: — con- 
fequently  the  idea  of  a  line  a  huiidred  times  as  long,  muft  be 
a  hundred  times  as  loag  as  the  former  idea ;  for  if  fliorter,  it 
%ou:d  be  the  idea,  not  of  this,  but  of  fome  other  fliorter 
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line.  And  fo  it  clearly  follows,  nay  it  admits  of  mathemati- 
cal demonftration,  that  the  idea  of  an  inch  is  really  an  inch 
long  ;  and  that  of  a  mile,  a  mile  long.  In  a  word,  every  idea 
of  any  particular  extenfion  is  equal  in  length  to  the  extended 
objed.  The  fame  reafoning  holds  good  in  regard  to  the  other 
dimenfions  of  breadth  and  thicknefs.  All  ideas,  therefore,  of 
folid  objeds,  are  (according  to  Hume's  philofophy)  equal  in 
magnitude  and  folidity  to  the  objedls  themfelves.  Now  marlc 
the  confequences.  I  am  juft  now  in  an' apartment  containing 
a  thoufand  cubic  feet,  being  ten  feet  fquare,  and  ten  high  ; 
the  door  and  windows  areifhut,  as  well  as  my  eyes  and  ears. 
Mr.  Hume  will  allow,  that  in  this  fituation,  I  may  form  idea?, 
not  only  of  the  vifible  appearance,  but  alfo  of  the  real  tangi- 
ble magnitude  of  the  whole  houfe,  of  a  firft-rate  man  of  war, 
of  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  or  even  of  a  much  larger  objedl.  But 
the  folid  magnitude  of  thefe  ideas  is  equal  to  the  folid  magni- 
tude of  the  objefls  from  which  they  are  copied  :  therefore  I  have 
now  prefent  with  m.e  an  idea,  that  is,  a  folid  extended  things 
whofe  dimenfions  extend  to  a  million  of  cubit  feet  at  leaft. 
The  queftion  now  is,  where  is  this  thing  placed  ?  for  a  place 
it  certainly  muft  have,  and  a  pretty  large  one  too.  I  (hould 
anfwer,  In  my  mi;  d ;  for  I  know  not  where  elfe  the  ideas  of 
my  mind  can  be  fo  conveniently  depoilted.  Now  my  mind  is 
lodged  in  a  body  of  no  extraordinary  dimenfions,  and  my  body 
is  contained  in  a  room  ten  feet  fquare  and  ten  feet  high.  It 
feems  then,  that,  in  this  r©om,  I  have  it  in  my  power  at  plea- 
fure  to  introduce  a  foIId  objeft  a  thoufand,  or  ten  thoufand, 
times  larger  than  the  room  itfelf.  I  contemplate  it  a  while, 
and  then,  by  another  volition,  fend  it  a  packing,  tQ  make 
way  for.  another  objeft  of  equal  or  fuperior  magnitude.  Nay, 
in  no  larger  vehicle  than  a  common  poft-chaife,  I  can  tranf- 
pprt  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  a  building 
equal  to  the  largeft  Egyptian  pyramid,  and  a  mountain  as  big 
as  Etna,  or  the  peak  of  Teneriffe.' 

The  author  next  applies  the  principles  of  this  eflay  to  the 
doflrine  of  the  non- exigence  of  matter,  and  like  wife  to  that 
of  liberty  and  neceflity.  We  fhall  lay  before  our  readers  an- 
other interefting  paflage  on  the  nonexiftence  of  matter. 

*  I  muil  therefore  affirm,  that  the.  exiflence  of  matter  can 
no  more  be  difproved  by  argument,  than  the  exiflence  of  my- 
felf,  or  than  the  truth  of  a  ftlf-evident  axiom  in  geometry. 
To  argue  againft  it,  is  to  fet  reafon  in  oppofition  to  common 
fenfe  ;  which  is  indireflly  to  fubvert  the  foundation  of  all  juft 
reafoning,  and  to  call  in  queftion  the  diftin^tion  betv/een  truth 
and  falfehood.  I  am  told,  however,  tiiat  a  great  philofopher 
hath  aftually  demonllrated,  that  matitr  does  not  exift.  De- 
2  monftrated ! 
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monftratcd !  truly  this  is  a  piece  of  ftrange  information.  At 
,  this  rale,  any  fallehood  may  be  proved  to  be  true,  and  any 
truth  to  be  faUe.  For  it  is  ablblutely  impoflible,  that  any 
truih  fhould  ^  e  more  evident  to  me  than  this,  that  matter 
docs  exift.  l-ct  us  fee,  however,  what  Berkeley  has  to  fay  in 
behalf  of  this  extraordinary  dodlrine.  It  is  natural  for  demon- 
ftration,  and  for  all  found  reafoning,  to  produce  convidion, 
or  at  leall  ibme  degree  of  aflent,  in  the  perfon  who  attends  to 
it,  and  underftands  it.  .1  read  The  Principles  of  Human 
K.nowledge,  together  with  The  Dialogues  between  Hylas  and 
PbiloDOus.  The  arguments,  I  acknowledge,  are  fubtle,  and 
well  adapted  to  the  purpofe  of  puzzling  and  confounding. 
Perhaps  I  will  not  undertake  to  confute  them.  Perhaps  1  am 
bufv,  c:  indolent,  or  unacquainted  with  the  principles  of  this 
phiiuiopliy,  or  little  verfed  in  your  metaphvfical  logic.  But 
am  I  cop'-'tnccd,  from  this  pretended  demonftration,  that  mat- 
ter •  .■  ii  no  exilknce  but  as  an  idea  in  the  mind  ?  Not  in  the 
lealt ;  my  belief  now  is  preafely  the  fame  as  before.  Is  it  un- 
philofophical,  not  to  be  convinced  by  arguments  which  I  can- 
not confute  ?  Perhaps  it  may,  but  I  cannot  help  it  :  you  may, 
if  yv.n  plcafe,  ili  ike  me  ofr  the  lift  of  philolbphers,  as  a  non- 
coniormii't  ;  you  may  call  me  unpliant,  unreafonable,  unfa- 
fhio:  able,  and  a  msn  with  whom  it  is  not  worth  while  to  ar- 
gue ;  but  till  the  frame  of  my  nature  be  tinhinged,  and  a  new 
fet  of  faculties  given  me,  1  cannot  believe  this  ftrange  doc- 
trine, becaufe  it  is  peifeftly  incredible.  But  if  1  were  per- 
mitted to  propoi'e  one  clownifti  queftion,  1  would  fain  afk. 
Where  is  the  harm  of  my  continuing  in  my  old  opinion,  and 
believing,  with  the  reft  of  the  world,  that  I  am  not  the  only 
created  being  in  the  univerfe,  but  that  there  are  a  great  many 
others,  whole  exiftence  is  as  independent  on  me  as  mine  is  on 
them  ?  Where  is  the  harm  of  my  believing,  that  if  I  were  to 
fall  down  yonder  precipice,  and  break  my  neck,  I  fhould  be 
no  more  a  man  cf  this  world  ?  My  neck.  Sir,  may  be  an  idea 
to  you,  but  to  me  it  is  a  reality,  and  a  very  important  one  too. 
Where  is  the  harm  of  my  believing,  that  if  in  this  fevere 
weather,  I  were  to  ncgledt  to  throw  (what  you  call)  the  idea 
of  a  coat  over  the  ideas  of  my  flioulders,  the  idea  of  cold  would 
produce  the  idea  of  fuch  pain  and  diforder  as  might  pcflibly 
terminate  in  my  real  death  ?  What  great  offence  ftiall  I  commit 
a<yainft  God  or  man,  church  or  ftate,  philofophy  or  common 
fenfc,  if  I  continue  to  believe,  that  material  food  will  nourifh 
me,  though  the  idea  of  it  will  not ;  that  the  real  fun  will  warm 
and  enlighten  me,  though  the  livelieft  idea  of  him  will  do  nei- 
ther ;  and  that,  if  I  would  obtain  true  peace  of  mind  and  felf- 
approbation,  I  muft  not  only  form  ideas  of  compafiion,  juftice, 
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and  generofity,  but  alfo  really  exert  thofe  virtues  in  external 
performance  ?  What  harm  is  there  in  all  this  ? — O  !  no  harm 
at  all.  Sir  ; — but  the  truth,  the  truth, — will  you  Ihut  your 
eyes  againft  the  truth  ? — No  honeft  man  ever  will :  convince 
me  that  your  dodrine  is  true,  and  I  will  inftantly  embrace  it. 
— Have  I  not  convinced  thee,  thou  obftinate,  unaccountable, 
inexorable  .? — Anfwer  my  arguments,  if  thou  canft. — Alas, 
Sir,  you  have  given  me  arguments  in  abundance,  but  you 
have  not  given  me  conviftion  ;  and  if  your  arguments  produce 
no  conviflion,  they  are  worth  nothing  to  me.  They  are  like 
counterfeit  bank-bills ;  fome  of  which  are  fo  dextroufly  forged, 
that  neither  your  eye  nor  mine  can  deteft  them ;  but  yet  a 
thoufand  of  them  would  go  for  nothing  at  the  bank ;  and  even 
the  paper-maker  would  allow  me  more  handfomely  for  a  par- 
cel of  old  rags.  You  need  not  give  yourfelf  the  trouble  to 
tell  me,  that  I  ought  to  be  convinced ;  l  ought  to  be  con- 
vinced only  when  I  feel  convidion  ;  when  I  feel  no  convidlion, 
I  ought  not  to  be  convinced.  It  has  been  obfcrved  of  fome 
doftrines  and  reafonings,  that  their  extreme  abfurdity  prevents 
their  admitting  a  rational  confutation.  What !  am  I  to  be- 
lieve fuch  doctrine  ?  am  I  to  be  convinced  by  fuch  reafoning? 
Now,  I  never  heard  of  any  doflrine  more  fcandaloufly  abfurd, 
than  this  of  the  non-exiftencc  of  matter.  There  is  not  a  fic- 
tion in  the  Perfian  tales  that  I  cculd  not  as  eafily  believe;  the 
fillieft  conceit  of  the  mod  contemptible  fuperlHtion  that  ever 
difgraced  human  nature,  is  not  more  (hocking  to  common 
fenfe,  is  not  more  repugnant  to  every  principle  of  human  be- 
lief. And  muft  I  admit  this  jargon  for  truth,  becaufc  I  can- 
not confute  the  arguments  of  a  man  who  is  a  more  fubtle  dlf- 
putant  than  I  ?  Does  philofophy  require  this  of  me  ?  Then  it 
muft  fuppofe,  that  truth  is  as  variable  as  the  fancies,  the  cha- 
raders,  and  the  inteiledual  abilities  of  men,  and  that  there  is 
no  fuch  thing  in  nature  as  common  fenfe. 

*-  But  all  this,  I  (hall  perhaps  be  told,  is  but  childlfh  cavil, 
and  unphilofophical  declamation.  What  if,  after  all,  this  very 
dodrine  be  believed,  and  the  fophifi^ry  (as  you  call  it)  of 
Berkeley  be  admitted  as  found  reafoning,  and  legitimate 
proof?  What  then  becomes  of  your  common  fenfe,  and  your 
inftindive  convidtions  ? — What  then,  do  you  afk  ?  Then  in- 
deed I  muft  acknowledge  the  fa6l  to  be  very  extraordinary  ; 
and  I  cannot  help  being  in  fome  pain  about  the  confequences, 
which  muft  be  important  and  fatal.  If  a  man,  out  of  vanity, 
or  from  a  defire  of  being  in  the  fafhion,  or  in  order  to  pafs 
for  wonderfully  wife,  ftiall  fay,  that  Berkeley's  dodlrine  is  true, 
while  at  the  fame  time  his  belief  is  precifely  the  fame  with 
mine,  it  is  well ;  I  leave  him  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  hypo- 

cnfy. 
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crify,  which  will  no  doubt  contribute  mightily  to  his  improve 
ment  in  candour,  happinefs,  and  wifdom.  If  a  man  profeiT- 
ing  this  dodlrine  ad  Hke  other  men  in  the  common  affairs  of 
life,  I  will  not  believe  his  profeflion  to  be  fmcere.  For  this 
do6lrine,  by  removing  body  out  of  the  univerfe,  makes  a  total 
change  in  the  circumflances  of  men ;  and  therefore,  if  it  is 
not  merely  verbal,  muft  produce  a  total  change  in  their  con- 
duft.  When  a  man  is  only  turned  out  of  his  houfe,  or  ftripped 
of  his  cloaths,  or  robbed  of  his  money,  he  muft  change  his 
behaviour,  and  aft  differently  from  other  men,  who  enjoy 
thofe  advantages.  Perfuade  a  man  that  he  is  a  beggar  and  a 
vagabond,  and  you  Ihall  inftantly  fee  him  change  his  man- 
ners. If  your  arguments  againft  the  exiftence  of  matter  have 
ever  carried  conviflion  along  with  them,  they  muft  at  the 
lame  time  have  produced  a  much  more  extraordinary  change 
of  condu£l ;  if  they  have  produced  no  change  of  conduct,  f 
infift  on  it,  they  have  never  carried  convidion  along  with 
them,  whatever  vehemence  of  proteftation  men  may  have  ufed 
in  avowing  fuch  convidion.  If  you  fay,  that  though  a  man*s 
underftanding  be  convinced,  there  are  certain  inftinds  in  his 
nature  which  will  not  permit  him  to  alter  his  condud;  or,  if 
he  did,  the  reft  of  the  world  would  account  him  a  madman; 
by  the  firft  apology,  you  acknowledge'tbe  belief  of  the  non- 
exiftence  of  body  to  be  inconfiftent  with  the  laws  of  nature  ',  by 
the  fecond,  to  be  inconfiftent  with  common  fenfc' 

The  principles  of  the  Effay  are  afterwards  rtievvn  to  be  con- 
fiftcnt  with  the  interefls  of  fcience,  and  the  righrs  of  man- 
kind :  the  imperfcdions  of  the  fchool-lcgic  are  delineated  :  an 
eftimate  is  made  of  metaphyfic  and  metaphyfical  writers  ;  and 
the  author  traces  the  caufes  of  the  prefent  degeneracy  of  mo- 
ral fcience,  and  the  confequences  of  metaphyfical  fcepticifm. 

To  the  edition  of  this  Effay  which  we  have  ufed,  Dr.  Beat- 
tie  has  added  a  Poftfcript,  wherein  he  vindicates  himfelf  from 
fome  refledions  which  had  been  thrown  out  againft  him,  con- 
cerning the  warmth  with  which  he  has  impugned  the  dodrines 
in  fome  parts  of  his  work. 

We  muft  acknowledge  that  we  have  perufed  the  argumen- 
tative parts  of  this  Effay  with  much  fatisfadion.  The  fim- 
plicity  of  the  dodrines  it  maintains,  and  their  conformity  with 
the  general  fentiments  and  interefts  of  mankind,  might  juftiy 
be  confidered  as  circumftances  in  favour  of  their  validity, 
though  that  were  not  fupported  by  the  moft  inviolable  princi- 
ciples  of  the  hunian  conftitution.  If  philofophical  inveftiga- 
tion  would  ever  be  rei\dered  advantiigeous,  it  muft  certainly 
be  founded  upon  the  evidence  eftablifhed  by  this  author;  of 
whofe  enquiry  it  is  not  an  inconfiderable  eonfequence,  that  he 

has 
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has  fixed  the  criterion  of  fpeculative  truth,  and  afcertained  th^ 
iimits  beyond  which  the  underftanding  can  form  no  juft  o^ 
certain  conclufions.  The  author  has  alfo  ingenioufly  invefti- 
gated  the  labyrinth  of  metaphyfical  fophiftry  and  illufion,  and 
appears  to  have  irreparably  Tapped  the  foundations  of  the 
fceplical  fyftem  of  philofophy. 
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'TpHIS  volume  confifls  of  five  ElTays  on  the  fol1o\Ving  fub- 
-■•  jeds ;  of  Philofophy  and  Philofophers ;  of  Projects  ;  of 
Love  and  Jealoufy  ;  of  Commerce  and  Luxury  ;  of  Agriculture. 
In  the  firft  Effay,  the  author  fets  out  with  remarking,  that  in 
modern  times  the  appellation  of  philofopher  is  unjuftly  be- 
come a  term  of  reproach,  and  is  generally  ufed  to  fignify  a 
wild  uncouth  being,  who  is  immerfed  in  trifling  fpeculations, 
and  refearches,  ufelefs,  or  even  pernicious  to  fociety.  To  rec- 
tify this  erroneous  conception  of  fo  refpedable  a  charafter, 
the  author  traces  the  different  ftages  of  philofophy,  from  it^ 
origin  down  to  the  prefent  time ;  (hewing  its  connedion  with 
the  manners,  government,  and  religion  of  nations ;  and  the 
falutary  influence  it  has  always  had  upon  the  happinefs  of 
mankind.  He  proves  from  innumerable  indances  in  ancient 
hiftory,  that  thofe  men  who  pofll'fied  the  cleareft  ideas  of  mo- 
rality and  politics,  generally  rofe  to  the  higheft  ftations  in 
their  refpef^ive  countries.  That  it  is  not  the  real  genius  of^ 
philofophy  to  lead  its  votaries  into  idle  inveftigations  ;  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  it  holds  forth  to  their  attention  the  moft' 
important  fubjeds  of  enquiry,  and,  while  it  improves  the  un- 
derftanding, qualifies  men  alfo  for  the  moft  confpicuous  and 
sftive  fcenes  of  life.  The  republics  of  Greece  and  Rome  fup- 
ply  our  autlior  with  many  illuflrions  exanrtples  of  heroes  and 
legiflators,  who  profecuted  the  refearches  of  philofophy,  and 
derived  principally  from  that  fource  the  glory  which  will  ever 
render  them  the  objedls  of  admiration.  But  as  he  defcends 
to  later  periods,  a  melancholy  reverfe  in  the  fortune  of  philo- 
phers  is  prefented  to  his  view.  He  now  beholds  none  of  the 
fons  of  fcience  promoted  to  high  employments  in  their  country; 
no  fover6igns  emulating  the  fame  of  a  Marcus  Aurelius,  ox  a 
Julian  J  and  no  commanders  of  armies  ambitious  of  gathering 
laurels  with  Caifar,  in  the  fields  both  of  literature  and  war. 
This  exclufion  of  philofophy  from  the  higher  ranks  of  life, 
leads  the  author  into  many  fevere  remarks  on  the  modern  fyi"' 
tern  of  policy,  which  he  charges  with  Weaknefs,  occafioned  by 
the    inadequate    education    <v*hich    failiibn    has    introduced 
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among  thofe,  who,  in  modern  times,  arc  promoted  to  the 
firft  places  of  government.  This  Eflay  breathes  a  liberal  fpi- 
rit,  and  we  cannot  help  regretting  with  our  author,  not  only 
that  eminent  abilities  alone  fliould  be  an  infufficient  recom- 
tnendation  to  preferment,  but  that  the  ufeful  fciences  are  not 
more  generally  cultivated  by  thofe  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life. 

The  fecond  Eflay  may  be  confidered  in  fbme  meafure  as  an 
illuftration  of  the  firft.  The  author  here  endeavours  to  (hew, 
that,  whatever  prejudices  men  are  apt  to  entertain  againft 
projefts,  it  is  to  thefe  we  owe  all  the  changes  which  have  been 
made  in  the  arts,  fciences,  religion,  and  government,  and 
that  thty  are  always  the  invention  of  men  of  fuperior  talents. 
Among  feveral  projeds  of  a  fcientific  or  political  kind,  fuch  as 
thofe  of  Bacon  and  Des  Cartes  for  the  advancement  of  philo- 
fophy,  the  expedition  of  Columbus,  and  the  projed  of  Col- 
bert for  eftablifliing  the  arts  and  commerce  in  France,  the  au- 
thor has  mentioned  the  religious  projed  of  Mahomet  as  like- 
wife  worthy  of  attention.  He  afcribes  to  that  impoftor  the 
merit  at  leaft  of  having  refcued  part  of  the  Eaft  from  a  grofs 
idolatry;  of  having  fpread  the  knowledge  of  the  only  God, 
and  of  having  introduced  a  religion  fimple  in  itfelf,  little  em- 
barrafled  with  abftfufe  dogmas,  and  which,  freed  from  fome 
abfurd  fables,  would  be  one  of  the  moft  reafonable  among  the 
falfe.  But  granting  this  eulogicm  to  be  juft,  we  cannot  ad- 
mit, that  the  projeft  of  Mahomet  ought  to  be  enumerated 
among  thofe  which  merit  approbation,  or  that  it  ought  rot  to 
be  ftigmatized  with  the  fevereft  cenfure.  We  are  certain,  that 
it  not  only  was  deftitute  of  all  intentional  advantage  to  man- 
kind, which  is  tfee  genuine  characleriftic  of  every  laudable 
projeft,  but  that  it  obftruded  the  propagation  of  Chriftianity, 

In  the  third  Efiay,  the  author  examines  the  nature  of  the 
paflion  of  love,  and  the  reciprocal  influence  between  it  and 
the  manners  and  government  of  a  nation.  We  fliall  pi-efent 
our  readers  with  a  few  of  his  obfervations  on  this  fubjed. 

*  There  is  an  efl^ed  of  thefe  njanners  ftill  more  fatal  to  our 
happinefs.  The  habit  of  that  inconftancy,  of  that  levity,  en- 
tends  10  the  whole  condud  of  life,  even  to  the  moft  eflential 
duties.  A  paffion,  which  engrofi'cs  the  years  of  our  life  the 
moft.fnfceprible  of  impreflion,  gives  the  foul  a  turn  difficult 
to  be  altered.  By  fuffering  fiivoloufnefs  and  levity  to  enter 
into  the  iPanner  of  treatirg  love,  men  accuftom  themfelves  to 
life  it  on  all  occafions.  The  lafte  for  virtue,  which  requires 
conftant  culture,  is  loft  :  men  grow  more  afraid  of  the  impu- 
tation of  ridicule,  than  of  the  reproaches  of  vice.  Incon- 
ftancy, the  daughter,  and  mother  of  weaknefs,  enervates  their 
fouls,  and  renders  them  incapable  of  any  elevated  fcntiment. 

It 
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It  IS  not  with  reafon  that  the  reft  of  Europe  accufe  the  French 
of  havhig  fpoilt  all  nations,  by  infedting  them  with  the  tafte 
of  foppery. 

*  This  influence  is  full  as  vifible  in  refpeft  to  the  mind  and 
talents.  Somebody  has  faid,  that  the  introdudion  of  coaches 
was  the  ruin  of  the  fciences  and  of  letters.  One  may  fay 
with  greater  juftice,  that  our  falfe  gallantry  circumfcribes  the 
talents,  and  contra£ls  their  fphere.  Frivoloufnefs,  by  bring- 
ing into  vogue,  and  conferring  lionours  upon  litte  talents,  the 
moft  eafy  to  be  acquired,  difcourages  men  from  attempting 
great  things,  which  require  labour  and  application.  Ener- 
vated minds,  minds  abfoibed  in  trifles,  will  no  longer  be  able 
to  fubjedl  themfelves  to  that  application,  nor  to  attempt  thofe 
things.  We  have  amiable  miniliers,  pretiy  captains,  gallant 
philofophers,  and  a  few  great  men. 

*  We  value  only  what  interefts  us,  and  ftlf-love  readily 
places  that  interelt  in  qualities  fimilar  to  thofe  we  think  our- 
felves  poflefled  of.  The  generality  of  the  fex  will  efteem  in 
men,  only  a  merit  analogous  to  that  of  women.  We  niuft 
allow  the  fex  the  amiable  qualities,  the  agreeables  ones  of 
every  kind  :  but,  may  it  be  faid  without  offending  that  fair 
half  of  tlie  human  fpecies,  the  fituation,  and  particularly  the 
education  of  women,  oppofe  their  acquiring  thofe  qualities 
which  are  truly  eftimable  and  ufeful  to  fociety  ?  A  man,  de- 
fifous  to  pleafe  all  women,  will  negleft  true  merit,  and  fet  a 
value  upon  thofe  trifling  qualifications  only,  which  promife 
bim  the  favour  of  the  objed  of  his  adoration.  How  many  do 
we  fee  of  thefe  amphibious  beings,  more  women  than  the  wo- 
men themfelves  1 

*  That  is  not  all :  the  remains  of  this  worfliip,  extended, 
to  the  whole  fex  in  general,  lead  to  a  diflipation  fatal  to  ta- 
lents. To  make  one's  felf  beloved,  it  is  neceflary  to  go  thro* 
the  whole  ritual  of  the  ceremonies  of  gallantry,  which,  though 
now  abridged,  requires  time ;  and  that  time,  precious  and  in- 
difpenfable  in  order  to  acquire  merit,  is  loll:  in  the  commerce 
of  moft  women.  That  commerce  throws  a  man  into  frivolous 
^nd  unfatisfadory  amufements.  The  women,  to  divert  their 
idle  hours,  and  fill  up  the  chafms  of  their  lives,  give  the  name 
of  pleafurc  to  whatever  can  fatisfy  their  little  fouls ;  and  thofe 
empty  pleafures  are  exaftly  calculated  to  run  away  with  the 
time  which  men  ought  to  employ  in  fitting  themfelves  for  folid 
qualifications.  We  grow  delicioufly  weary  of  ourfelves  in  the 
company  of  women,  because  they  make  us  believe  that  we  are 
receiving  pleafure. 

'  I  know,  that  this  lofs  of  time  is  thought  to  be  repaid   by 

the  acquifuion  of  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  of  politcnefs. 

I  Thefc 
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Thefe  advantages  are,  however,  more  imaginary  than  real. 
The  bad  education  of  women  gives  a  famenefs  of  manners  to 
their  fex  in  general,  which  does  not  fufFer  charafters  to  difplay 
their  diverfity.  It  has  been  faid  of  the  French,  that  they  are 
all  birds  of  the  fame  feather  :  this  faying  may,  with  greater 
reafon,  be  applied  to  women.  By  knowing  fome,  even  of  the 
iTioft  celebrated,  one  knows  them  nearly  all.  The  knowledge 
of  human  nature  will  be  little  advanced  by  ftudying  the  fair 
fex. 

*  Politenefs  will  gain  perhaps  full  as  little  by  their  commerce. 
We  become  polite  by  frequenting  thof^  for  v/hom  we  have  a  de- 
ference and  efteem,  who  by  their  fuperiority  crufli  our  felf-love, 
and  curb  the  effedls  of  our  pride.  The  generality  of  women, 
by  their  condufl  and  by  the  nature  of  their  (lender  merit, 
exempt  us  entirely  from  that  deference  and  efteem.  Their 
turn  of  converfation,  their  manner  of  life,  their  long  lifts  of 
vilifying  adventures,  the  fcandal  of  precipitate  ruptures,  fhew 
us  fufficiently,  what  kind  of  fentiments  are  infpired  by  frivo- 
lous beings,  defpotically  fubjugatcd  by  others  ftill  more  con- 
temptible. This  commerce  keeps  up,  and  fometimes  over- 
llrains  civility  :  true  politenefs  will  make  but  little  progrefs  in  it. 

*  This  fpirit  of  gallantry,  of  which  we  have  feen  the  ef- 
f.ds  on  our  manners,  poiibns  alfo  one  of' the  fources  of  our 
greateft  and  moft  rational  pleafures,  learning  and  works  of  ge- 
nius of  every  kind,  feel  this  infeftion,  which  deprives  us  of 
t'ne  fatisfaftion  attached  folely  to  the  imitation  of  nature.  We 
infe  that  noble  fimplicity,  To  charming  to  every  ingenious 
mind,  and  inftead  of  true  images  and  natural  pafTions,  we 
i'orm  chimeras.  If  we  take  pleafure  in  them,  we  are  in  the 
cafe  of  our  ruftic  anceftors,  enchanted  by  the  gigantic  adven- 
tures of  knight-errantry. 

*  Our  dramatic  works  turn  wholly  upon  a  fophifticated  paf- 
fion,  rnoit  commonly  painted  in  an  affecled  ftile,  compofed  of 
infipid  madrigals.  A  cold  mefaphyfic  of  the  heart  and  fenti- 
naents  renders  them  languid.  Thy  writers  of  romance  fall 
into  the  fame  fault,  or  into  the  contrarv  one  of  a  filthy  licen- 
tioufnefs.  Love  takes  the  lezd  in  ail  rhefe  works,  and  is  the 
fpring  of  every  a(5tion  ;  the  other  paihoiis,  ;iore  noble,  more 
ufeful  to  the  happinefs  of  the  public  anc:  ?o  thnt  of  individuals, 
ad  no  longer  any  part  in  ihcm.  The  poets  keep  up  the  de- 
luficn  of  this  amorous  fanaticifm  ;  and  our  youth,  by  reading 
thefe  performances,  accuftom  tbenifelves  to  lo  k  upon  love  as 
the  principal  affair  of  life  ;  finding,  v.hen  more  advanced  in 
years,  the  contradidion  between  the  pradice  and  the  theory  : 
they  depart  from  the  moral  inftind,  to  liften  only  to  the  phy- 
fical  i  they  abandon  themfeives  to  debauchery.  It  is  the  na- 
ture 
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ture  of  errors  to  involve  in  their  own  ruin  the   truths  which 
once  accompanied  them.* 

After  an  ingenious  enquiry  into  the  nature  and  efFcds  of 
this  pafiion,  the  author  conchides,  that  it  will  be  difficult  for 
the  legiflation  of  a  polifhed  people  to  make  ufe  of  love  as  the 
fpring  of  aftion  ;  and,  that  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  things,  the 
legillature  can  only  regulate  this  pafiion,  and  turn  it  to  the 
advantage  of  the  manners  and  morality  of  the  men,  by  the 
rrterit  of  the  women,  whofe  education  he  juflly  confiders  as  ex- 
tremely defedlive,  and  unfavourable  to  virtue. 

In  the  remaining  EfTays,  the  author  maintains,  that  th'o ugh 
commerce  and  luxury  in  a  certain  degree  may  be  advantageous 
to  a  nation,  they  mufi:  for  ever  prove  pernicious  when  carried 
beyond  due  bounds ;  but  that  agriculture  is  the  fource  of  po- 
pulation,  and  of  real  riches. 

The  fubje6ts  of  the  two  laft  EfTays  have  been  To  often  treat- 
ed, that  there  is  now  fcarcely  room  for  any  originality  in  thcfe 
inveftigations ;  and  accordingly  we  do  not  find,  that  this  au- 
thor maintains  any  principles  which  will  not  readily  be  ad- 
mitted by  the  greater  part  of  mankind,  though  denied  by  a 
few  political  writers. 

The  third  ElTay  is  particularly  ingenious,  and  contains  many 
juft  obfervations  on  modern  manners.  We  may  fay  with  juf- 
tice  of  the  whole,  that  they  difcovcr  the  author  to  be  a  per- 
fon  of  learning,  tafte,  and  philofophical  fentiment ;  and  tho* 
it  be  evident  that  he  has  availed  himfelf  of  the  French  writers', 
tve  muft  own  that  he  has  improved  upon  their  doctrine. 

Vr,   Zekd  EJJayi  from  the  Encychpetiy.    Svo.     6s.     I.eacrOft. 

'TpHE  celebrated  work  from  which  thefe  Eflays  are  extrafled, 
"*•  intitled,  Enc^dopidie^  ou  DiSlionnaire  Raljonne  des  Sciences,  com- 
piled by  M.  Mallet,  Diderot,  D'Alembert,  and  other  eminent 
writers  in  France,  confifts  of  twenty- fix  volumes  in  folio.  In 
this  extenfive  performance  there  are  many  articles,  which 
were  not  intended  to  be  the  objects  of  a  continued  reading  or 
particular  ftudy,  but  only  to  be  occafionally  confulred.  There 
are  others,  which  can  be  underfl:ood,  or  at  leaft  read  with 
pleafiire,  by  thofe  only,  who  are  converfant  in  the  more  ab- 
ftrufe  fciences.  But  there  are  many,  which  a^e  within  the 
reach  of  almoft  all  capacities,  and  are  to  be  confidered  as  com- 
plete Eflays  on  the  moft  entertaining  and  inftruitjve  topics, 
Tnefe  are  the  pieces  which  are  prefented  to  the  public  in  this 
volume. 

Art.  I.  Acadtmicsy  by  the  abbe  Yvon.  This  article  contains 
a  fuccinft  account  of  that  feft  of  ancient  p^ilofophers    who 
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followed  the  doarine  of  Socrates  and  Plato,  concerning  the 
iinccitainty  of  human  knowledge,  and  the  incomprehenfibility 
of  truth.  The  word  Academic^  in  this  fenfe,  fignifies  pretty 
nearly  the  fame  thing  as  Platonijl^  there  being  no  other,  dif- 
ference between  them,  than  the  periods  of  their  commence- 
ment. Thofe  among  the  ancients,  who  embraced  the  fyftem 
of  Plato,  were  called  Academics ;  but  thofe  who  have  adopted 
the  fame  opinion,  fince  the  revival  of  letters,  aflumed  the  name 
of  Plaionijis. 

Alt.  11.  Academy.  In  this  article,  the  abbe  Mallet  mentions 
fome  -of  the  principal  academies  among  the  moderns ;  and 
glveS' a  particular  account  of  the  chief  academies  in  France. 

Art.  III.  Cotijugal  Infideluy.  The  author,  M.  Touflaint,  dif- 
cufies  this  queftion :  *  Which  of  the  two  criminals  does  mod 
harm  to  fociety,  he  who  debauches  another  man's  wife  ;  or  he 
who  lives  in  habitual  fornication,  and,  by  declining  the  ftate 
of  wedlock,  is  regardlefs  of  lawfully  begetting  fubjeds  for  the 
commonwealth?'  Mr.  Touflaint  aflerts,  that  the  latter  is  more 
injurious  to  fociety.  He  then  makes  fome  curfory  remarks  on 
the  pernicious  eftedls  of  celibacy ;  and  mentions  the  punifh- 
ments  which  have  been  infiided  on  adulterers,  in  different 
Jiations.  ' 

Art.  IV.  is  a  learned  diflertation  on  the  Koran,  by  the 
abbe  Mallet. 

Art.  V.  Frien^Jbip.  Anonymous. 

Art.  VI.  Love^  confidercd  in  the  moft  extenfive  fenfe  of  the 
word.     Anonymous. 

Art.  VII.  Amulets,  Under  this  head  the  ufe  of  amulets,  phy- 
lafteiies,  talifmans,  &c.  is  very  juftly  exploded,  by  the  abbe 
Mallet. 

Art.  VIII.  Contains  a  fhort  account  of  the  general  fenti- 
ments  of  Jews,  Chriflians,  Pagans,  and  Mohammedans,  con- 
cerning Angels  J  by  the  fame. 

Art.  rX.  Antedilwvian  philojfphy.  The  anonymous  author  of 
this  Efl!ay  maintains,  that  whatever  has  been  alTerted  by  Hor- 
nius  and  others,  concerning  the  philofophy  of  the  antidilu- 
vians,  is  entirely  groundlefs.  *  Before  the  flood,  he  fays,  we 
fee  men  careful  in  preferving  a  knowledge  of  the  true  God, 
and  the  primitive  traditions ;  we  find  them  employed  in  fe- 
rious  and  folid  occupations,  fuch  as  tilling  the  earth,  and 
taking  care  of  their  flocks.  But  all  this,  he  obferves,  could 
be  done  without  philofophy.  We  therefore  feck  for  its  origin 
and  firfl  progrefs  to  no  purpofe  in  the  ages  preceding  the 
deluge.' — The  flory  of  the  pillars  of  Seth,  which  Jofephus 
mentions  in  the  firft  book  of  his  Antiquities,  c.  iii,  is,  with 
great  juflice,  reprefented  by  this  writer  as  a  fiction. 

Art. 
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Art.  X.  Areopagus,  by  M.  Diderot. 

Art.  Xr.  AJirology.  The  abbe  Mallet,  in  treating  of  this 
topic,  expofes  the  idle  conceits  of  aflrologers  about  the  horary- 
reign  of  planets,  the  doilrine  of  horofcopes,  the  calculation 
of  nativities,  fortunes,  good  or  bad  hours  of  bufinefs,  &c, 
A  cbnfiderable  i)art  of  this  ElTay  conHfis  of  an  extraft  from 
the  fccond  book  of  Barclay's  Argenis,  on  the  vanity  of  this 
ridiculous  art. 

Art.  XU.  Bhndmfi,  by  M.  D'Alembert.  This  article  con- 
tains the  fubftancc  of  an  ingenious  little  work,  publiihed  in 
France  in  the  year  17 19,  intitled,  Letters  en  Blindnefs,  The 
author's  oblervations  relative  to  profeffor  Saunderfon,  and 
other  blind  perfon^,  arc  curious  and  philofophical. — It  is  very 
ob'ervable,  that  the  generality  of  thofe  who  become  blind 
through  accident,  find,  in  the  fuccour  of  their  other  fenfes,  a 
refource,  which  they  knew  not  of  J^efore.  This  our  autlior 
obferves,  is  by  no  means  the  efFedl  of  a  real  fuperiority  in  the 
other  fcnfes,  but  is  \o  be  afcribed  folely  to  thofe  per/ons  being 
lefs  diftraded  by  external  objedls,  and  become  more  capable 
of  attention. 

Art.  XIII.  The  foul  of  heafsy  by  Mefiieurs  Yvon  and  Bouil- 
let.  Thefe  writers,  in  a  long  philofophical  dilfertation,  en- 
deavour to  prove  the  exiftence  ot  a  foul  in  animals,  in  oppo* 
fitjon  to  Des  Cartes,  and  his  followers,  who  maintiiin  that 
brutes  are  mere  machines.  Their  hypothefis,  though  adopted 
by  the  beft  p/hilofophers  of  the  prefcnt  age,  h,  however,  at- 
tended with  fome  objedions,  particularly  the  following  :  *  If 
the  foul  of  brutes  be  immaterial,  it  mult  be  a  fpirit,  aiid  if 
fo,  it  muft  be  immortal,  as  well  as  the  human  foul.'  Meil", 
Yvon  and  Bouillet  reply  : 

*  If  we  reflect  upon  the  nature  of  the  foul  of  animals,  we 
defcry  nothing  therein  that  induceth  us  to  thinl:,  that  its  fpi- 
rituality  will  fave  it  from  annihilation.  This  fpecies  of  foul 
muft  be  acknowledged,  however,  as  an  immateiial  fubftance, 
fraught  with  a  certain  degree  of  adivity  and  intelligence:  but 
this  intelligence  is  limited  to  indiflincl  perceptions  ;  this  ac- 
tivity confifts  but  in  confufcd  defires,  of  which  thofe  indiftincl 
perceptions  are  the  immediate  motive.  It  is  very  probable, 
that  a  foul  merely  ienfitive,  and  vv'hole  faculties  cannot  be  dif- 
played  without  the  neceffary  concurrence  of  nn  organiled  body, 
has  been  made  to  laft  but  as  long  as  the  body  ;  nor  is  there 
any  thing  incongruous  to  think,  that  a  principle,  which  is 
only  ca[)abfe  of  feeling,  and  has  been  created  by  the  Deiry  for 
no  other  pnrpofe  but  to  be  united  to  a  certain  organifation  of 
matter,   fhould,  upon  its  diilblution,  c-'afe  both  to   fetl  and 
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exift  ;    becaufe  the  compad  of  union   can  then  no  Toager 
fubfift. 

*  A  foul,  thus  merely  fenfitive,  has  no  faculties  which  it  can 
exercife  in  a  ftate  of  feparation  from  the  body ;  it  can  make 
no  increafe  in  the  articles  either  of  felicity,  or  of  knowledge  ; 
nor,  like  the  human  foul,  contribute  eternally  to  the  glory  of 
the  Creator,  by  an  eterual  progrefs  of  enlightened  intellevft^, 
and  ftill  improving  virtues.  Moreover,  it  refleds  not,  fore- 
fees  not,  forms  not  any  defires  about  futurity;  and  is  only 
occupied  about  its  fenfations,  for  the  prefent  moment  of  ex.' 
iftence.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  infifted  on,  that  the  Deity 
is  bound,  by  his  goodnefs,  to  grant  it  a  good,  of  which  it 
has  no  idea ;  and  to  prepare  for  it  an  eternity,  which  it  nei- 
ther hopes  nor  defires.  Immortality  is  not  intended  for  fuch 
a  foul ;  being  a  good  which  it  is  not  qiualified  to  enjoy,  be- 
caufe devoid  of  reflexion  ;  and  there  is  a  neceflity  of  antici- 
pating in  thought  the  moft  remote  futurity ;  and  alfo  of  being 
able  to  fay  to  itfelf,  *'  I  am  immortal ;  and  come  what  may,  I 
fliall  never  ceafe  to  exift,  and  be  happy." 

There  is  another  objedion  againft  the  fpirituality  of  the  foul 
of  brutes,  taken  from  their  fufferings.  The  authors  of  the 
prefent  article  fuggeft  a  variety  of  confiderations,  which  take 
off  the  force  of  this  objedionj  and,  among  the  reft,  the  no- 
tion of  father  Boujeant,  who,  in  a  treatife  imitled,  *  Pliilofa- 
phical  Amufement  on  the. Language  of  Brutes,'  fuppofes,  that 
animal  bodies  are  tenanted  by  demons,  or  the  apoftate  angels, 
who  are  faid  in  Scripture  to  have  rebelled  againft  the  Al- 
mighty. Upon  this  hypothefis,  the  authors  abovementioned 
make  thefcr  reflexions : 

**  How  much  are  horfes  to  be  pitied  !"  is  a  frequent  ex- 
preflion  of  ours,  when  we  fee  one  beaten  in  a  moft  cruel  man- 
ner by  an  unfeeling  carter.  How  fad  is  the  fituation  of  ani- 
mnls  fequeftered  to  live  in  woods  I  Now  if  animal  bodies  con- 
tain not  demons,  let  it  be  explained  to  us,  for  what  crime 
committed  they  are  doomed  to  come  into  this  life,  fubjedled 
to  many  horrid  evils,  whofe  excefs  becometh,  in  every  other 
iyfteni,  an  incomprchenfible  myftery;  whereas,  if  we  betake 
ourfelves  to  fofter  the  opinion  of  Father  Boujeant,  no  matter 
of  debate  can  be  more  eafily  conciliated. 

*  The  rebellious  fpirit3,  or  fallen  angels,  deferve  a  much 
more  rigorous  puniihment  than  that  which  they  now  undergo, 
and  thereby  enjoy  even  a  kind  of  happinefs  in  their  final  pu- 
nilhm.ents  being  fufpended  :  by  which  mild  proceeding,  the 
goodnefs  of  the  Deity  is  juftified  ;  as  is  the  condud  of  man- 
kind :  for  upon  what  other  foundation  could  they  have  a  right 
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to  pnt  mjlllons  of  animals  to  death  without  any  neceflity,  nay, 
often,  for  mere  diverfion,  but  that  of  the  Deity's  authorifing 
them  fo  to  do  ?  How  could  a  juft  and  beneficent  power  give 
fuch  a  right  to  man  over  animals,  fince,  after  all,  they  have 
as  great  a  fenfibility  of  pain  and  of  their  deftruftion  as  we  have, 
if  they  were  not  fo  many  guilty  vidims  of  heavenly  vengeance  ' 
— which  folves  the  difficulty.* 

This  hypothefis  of  father  Boujeant  we  confider  only  as  a 
jeu  d'efprit,  or,  as  he  himfelf  calls  it,  a  Philoibphical  Amufc- 
ment. 

Art.  XIV.  Libraries.  Anonymous.  This  article  contains 
a  Ihort  a<:count  of  the  moft  celebrated  libraries,  ancient  and 
modem. 

Art.  XV.  The  Jewjh  Cabala,  The  anonymous  aiithor  of 
this  ElTay  gives  us  a  view  of  the  rrjylHc  doifliine  of  the  Jews, 
their  fymbolical  method  of  expounding  the  Scriptures,  and 
their  opinions  with  regard  to  the  Deity,  fpirits,  worlds,  &c. 
We  have  here  a  fp^rclmen  of  the  moft  chimerical  abfurditics 
that  ever  entered  the  human  brain. 

Art.  XVI.  Calumny,  by  Mc IT.  Diderot  and  D'Alembert. 

Art.  XVII.  The  Natinjes  of  Canada.  Anonymous.  *  We  are 
indebted,  fays  this  writer,  to  the  baron  de  la  Hoiitan  for  all 
the  knowledge  we  have  of  this  people,  he  having  refided 
among  them  during  the  fpace  of  ten  years.'  This  article, 
therefore,  we  fuppofe,  is  extraf^cd  from  the  baron's  account 
of  the  Canadians.  Their  philofophical  and  religious  tenets, 
if  we  credit  this  writer's  reprefentation,  are  fubtile  and  re- 
fined, and  far  fuperior  to  any  thing  we  ihould  expefl  in  a  rude 
and  uncnhivated  people. 

Art.  XVIH.  Thd  Roman  Ccremcny  of  Canonization^  by  the  abbe 
Mallet.  *  This,  fays  the  abbe,  is  a  declaration  made  by  the 
pope,  ill  confequence  of  along  examination  and  many  folemn 
ails,  that  fuch  a  perfon  dtfci  ves  to  be  inf^rted  in  the  cata- 
logue of  faints,  for  having  led  a  holy  and  exemplary  life,  and 
having  performed  fome  miracles.' 

Writers  educated  in  the  religion  of  the  church  of  Rome  fpeak 
very  gravely  of  the  piety,  the  miracles,  and  the  canonization 
of  the  faints.  But  we  fliould  be  apt  to  treat  thefe  matters  in  a 
very  different  manner.  In  many  cafes,  we  iliould  fufpefl  their 
piety  to  be  hypocrify  ;  in  all  cafes,  we  fliould  look  upon  their 
miracles  as  impoftures  ;  and  their  canonization  as  an  impious 
prefumption,  the  enrolling  of  knaves  and  cheats  in  the  ca- 
talogue of  faints. 

Art.  XIX.  The  Chara^er  ff  Nations  and  Societies,  by  M.  D' 
Alembcrr.  In  this  article,  which  is  fliort,  and  confifts  of  ge- 
neral obfervations,  we  have  the  tollowing  reflecllon  :  *  It  is 
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remarkable,  that  wherever  a  dcfpotic  government  is  made  to 
prevail,  there  the  people  focn  become  indolent,  vain,  and 
fond  of  frivolous  amufemcnts.  The  manly  tafte  for  the  real 
jincy  and  x\\g  real  beautiful,  is  Toon  loft  among  them.  And  in 
fiich  a  flare  no  one  ciiher  performs,  or  even  thinks  of  great 
things.' 

We  admire  the  fpirit  of  freedom,  and  the  courage,  which 
M.  D'Alembeit  hiis  expreiied  in  this  paragraph.  His  remark 
is  a  fevere  reflexion  on  the  French  government. 

Art.  XX.  Memoirs  of  CarJams,  Anonymous.  Cardan  was 
born  in  the  year  1508  *.  He  was  profeflbr  of  phyfic  in 
mofl  of  the  Italian  iiniverfities.  He  was  an  amazing  genius, 
but  his  writings  contain  many  evident  proofs  that  he  was  not 
always  in  his  fenles.  1  he  prefent  article  exhibits  a  lively  pic- 
ture of  this  very  fmgular  piiilofopher. 

Art.  XXL  The  Hifiory  of  Cards,  by  M.  Diderot.  This  arti- 
cle  is  chiefly  colleded  from  father  Mene(irier's  ''  Curious  and 
Inftrudive  Library  ;"  but  contains  very  little  information. 

Art.  XXIL  The  Phikfophy  of  Dei  Canes,  by  M.  D'Alembert. 
In  this  Efiay  the  author  gives  us  ibme  (hort  memoirs  of  this 
eminent  philofcpher,  and  a  view  of  the  leading  principles 
which  are  interfpcrfed  through  his  writings. 

This  publication  is  not  extrafted  immediately  from  the  En>- 
tyclopedjey  but  is  a  trarflation  of  the  firft  volume  of  a  work  pub- 
liflied  at  Geneva,  in  five  volumes  lamo,  entitled  L'Efprit  de 
I'Eiicyclopedie,  ou  Choix  des  Articles  les  plus  curieux,  &c. 

With  refped  to  the  merit  of  thefe  pieces,  we  cannot  adopt 
the  fublime  opinion  of  the  French  compiler,  who  fays,  *  They 
are  to  be  confidered-as  fo  many  complete  Efiays,  or  (hort  trea- 
tifes,  in  which  arfrentred  ail  the  powers  of  wit,  taffe,  ele- 
gance, folid  plillofophy,  judicious  criticifm,  poliflicd  erudition, 
and  every  thing  that  can  contribute  to  render  fuch  perfor- 
mances inflruftive  and  interefting.*  This  encomium  will  cer- 
tainly be  thought  extravagant  by  every  impartial  judge.  The 
reader  may  be  pleafed  with  many  of  thefe  articles,  but  he  will 
never  be  enraptured. 

VIL  Obfer'vaiions  en  the  Religictty  Laiu^  Gonjemmtnt^  &c.  of  thi 
Turks.  The  Second  Edition.  To  m-hich  is  added.  The  State  of 
the  Turkey  Trade,  Sec.     ii'vo.   6s.     Nourfe. 

XX7E  have  already  given  an  account  of  this  performance  in 
our  Review   of  May  1768,  but    the   confiderable  addi- 
tions and  improvements  infertcd  in   this  fecond  edition  require 
our  particular  notice,  a|^  conftituting   a  work'almoft  intirely 
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new,  and  of  the  greateft  urility.  From  the  author's  cha- 
fafler  both  in  public  and  private  life,  we  are  lead  to  read 
this  performance  with  attention,  knowing  that  he  had  the 
beft  opportunities  of  information  of  any  traveller  that  has 
ever  given  an  account  of  Turkey.  It  may  indeed  be  af- 
firmed that  very  few  of  thofe  who  have  undertaken  to  publifh 
a  defcription  of  the  Levant,  were  enabled  by  their  ftation,  like 
our  author,  to  make  an  accurate  inquiry  into  the  cuftoms, 
laws,  and  manners  of  the  people,  fo  as  to  acquire  a  thorough 
knovv'ledge  of  their  fubjed.  Hence  it  is  they  fo  frequently 
aflume  the  privilege  of  indulging  the  flights  and  Tallies  of  ima- 
gination ;  fo  that  their  narratives  abound  with  romantic  fto- 
ries  and  fictitious  inventions,  refembling  rather  Spencer's  fairy 
fcenes,  than  the  authentic  accounts  of  perfons  who  write  to 
inform  mankind.  Our  author  aims  merely  to  inftruft  his 
reader;  he  has  neither  fame  nor  intereft  in  view  ;  and  as  his 
information  may  be  fafely  truded  to,  it  muft  afford  more  fa- 
tisfadion  to  thofe  who  delight  in  truth,  than  any  other  pro- 
duftion  that  has  hitherto   appeared    on    the  fame  fubjeft. 

Before  we  take  notice  of  the  additional  articles  in  this  edi- 
tion, it  will  be  proper  to  obferve  that  the  author  has  care- 
fully revifed  his  work,  and  very  much  improved  his  lan- 
guage and  ftyle :  thefe  are  particulars  by  no  means  un- 
worthy the  notice  of  any  writer,  however  confpicuous  in  ftatio*i 
or  fortune ;  they  fliew  a  decent  refpeft  for  the  public,  who 
approve  of  elegance  as  well  as  folidity  in  lijierary  entertain- 
ments. 

The  prefent  edition  contains  two  very  large  articles  intirely 
new  ;  one  which  turns  upon  negotiations  in  general,  with  the 
manner  of  negotiating  with  the  Porte  in  particular  ;  the  other 
which  treats  of  the  Turkey  commerce,  confidered  from  its 
origin  to  the  prefent  time.  We  Ihall  here  confine  our  ftric- 
turcs  to  thofe  two  additional  articles,  referring  the  reader  to 
our  former  analyfis  of  the  remainder  of  the  work. 

The  author  begins  his  Obfervations  on  Negotiation,  by  lay- 
ing it  down  as  a  maxim,  and  indeed  there  cannot  be  a  more 
juil  one,  that  experience  is  abfolutely  eflential  to  a  negotiator; 
the  firft  ftep  therefore  a  perfon  ought  to  take,  who  is  in> 
tended  for  a  political  employment,  fhould  be  to  endeavour  tc- 
fupj)ly  the  want  of  pra6lice,  as  pra6lical  knowledge  is  'o  bi 
acquired  only  by  experience.  For  this  end  our  author  rccom- 
ni'ends  two  ftudies  to  the  young  negotiator,  namely,  that  of 
books,  and  that  of  men  :  at  the  fame  time  he  acknowledges 
that  neither  the  one  nor  the  otlier  can  fully  anfwer  the  great 
end  of  experience  j    though  the  imperfect  information  con- 
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vcycd  by  both  may  prove  of  confiderable  utility.  The  moft 
important  and  difficult  ftudy,  as  he  obferves,  is  that  of  hu- 
man nature;  it  Iqads  to  that  felf-knowledge  which  was  con- 
fidered  by  the  ancient  philofophers  as  including  the  Aim  of  all 
human  wifdom,  and  infcribed  upon  the  porch  of  the  temple  of 
Pel  phi  in  thefe  emphatical  words,  Knouo  thyfelf. 

From  page  183   to  page  200,  the  author  proves,  both  by  ar- 
guments   and   ftriking    examples,    that  integrity    of    heart, 
and  an  honefl:  candid  behaviour  lead  on   to   fortune,    even   at 
courts,  and  that  their  contraries  generally  involve  men  in  mi- 
fery  and  contempt :  in  a  word,  that  in   political   tranfaftions, 
as  well  as  in  all  other  occurrences  of  life,  virtue  is  generally ' 
its  own  reward.     To  inculcate  thefe  truths  is  doing  a  real  fer- 
vice  to  mankind,  as  a   prepolTelTion  has  perhaps  too  generally 
prevailed  in  the  world,  that  the  court  is  a  foil  where  heaven's 
influence  fcarce   can  penetrate,  and  that  politics  in  themfelves 
are  nothing  but  knavery  and  artifice.     It  is  laudable  in  ai;  au- 
thor to  endeavour  to  perfuade  mankind  of  the  goodnefs  an4 
yeftitude  of  human  nature  ;  and  no  writers  have  done  more  in- 
jury tc  the  caufe  of  virtue  than  Tacitus,  Machiavel,  Roche- 
foucault,  and  others,  who  h^ve  reprefented  it  in  an  unfavour- 
able light.     To  perfuade   men  that  they  are  by  nature  vicious 
and  corrupt,  is  a  fure  way  to  make  them  fo. — Frojn  page  201 
to  the  clofe  of  this  chapter  our  author  inculcates  a  very  impor- 
tant truth,  namely,  that  a  negotiator  fliould  make  it  his  chief 
ftudy  to  come   at  the  knowledge  of  the  true  charafler  of  th? 
prince  at  whofe  court  he  refides  ;  this  he  Ihould  endeavour   to 
do,  not  from  report,  which   is  often  fallacious,  but  from  real* 
fadls. 

We  come  now  to  Chap.  xiii.  which  treats  of  the  manner 
of  condu<5ling  negotiations  with  the  Porte ;  and  here  we  fliall 
fontent  ourfelves  with  obferving  in  general,  that  it  fets  in  thp 
moft  ftriking  point  of  view  the  various  frauds,  artifices,  and 
chicanery  pradUfed  by  the  viziers  and  their  fubflitutes ;  their 
avarice  and  felf-intereftednefs ;  the  various  impofirions  of 
the  dragomans  or  interpreters;  in  a  word,  the  many  and 
great  difadvantages  which  a  Chriftian  ambaffador  at  the  Port? 
|ias  to  ftruggle  with. 

This  is  followed  by  the  lafl",  and  perhaps  the  mofc  impor- 
tant article  of  this  curious  work,  namely,  the  State  of  the 
Turkey  Commerce  confidered.  Prefixed  to  this  is  an  ad- 
vertifement,  in  which  the  author  gives  the  reader  to  under- 
ftand,  that  a  fincere  zeal  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  coun- 
try, the  noblaft  motive  by  which  a  fubjeft  can  be  actuated, 
^as  his  inducement  to  lay  the  prefent  Hate  of  the  Turkey  trade 
before  the  public.     We  fhall  not  pretend  to  jgive  an  analyfis 
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of  this  laft  article,  which  is  too  important  to  be  abridged ;  it 
contains  feveral  curious  and  interefting  anecdotes  that  are  not 
to  be  found  any  where  elfe.  We  fhall  therefore  refer  the  rea- 
der to  the  work  itfelf,  which  upon  the  whole  he  will  find  ^o 
be  a  moft  judicious  and  ufeful  performance. 


VIIT.  The  Roman  Hijioryy  from  the  Building  ^Rome  to  the  Ruin 
of  the  Commonwealth,  lUufiraied  *with  Maps  and  other  Plates» 
By  N.  Hooke,  £^.  VoL  IV.  \to,    1 8;.   boards,    Longman. 

A  T  the  expiration  of  a  civil  war,  when,  as  is  generally  the 
•^^  cafe,  the  people  find  themfclves  enflaved  by  the  victorious 
party,  although  both  parties  always  pretend  to  take   up   a-rms 
tor  the  public  good,  the  vanquiftied  are  not  only  beheld  with 
pity,  but  highly  extolled  as  unfortunate  friends  to  their  coun- 
try, to  which   the   chance   of  war  has  prevented  them   being 
ferviceable  ;  and   their   memory  is  frequently   tranfmitted   to 
poflerity  as  that  of  unblemiflied   patriots,  who  had    no  other 
motive  for  arming,  than  a  defirc  to  preferve  the  public  liberty, 
while,  had  themfelves  been  viClorious,  they  would  have  afted 
in  the  fame  manner  as  their  opponents,  making  ufe   of  their 
victory,  as   they  originally   intended,    to   eftablifh   their  own 
power,  and  to  acquire  private  emolument.     This,  at  leaft,  ap- 
pears to  have  been   the   cafe  with  thje  war  betwixt  Cacfar  and 
Pompey,  the  latter  of  whom,  however  he  has  been  extolled 
as  the  defender  of  the  liberpes  of  Rome,  would,  had  he  been 
the  conqueror,  have   trampled    them   under   fout  as  much  as 
Ca^far  did,  having  done  it  in  fome  degree  before  the  civil  war 
commenced.     Had  Pompey  earneftly  defired  to  avoid  involv- 
ing his  country  in  a  civil  war,  would  he   not  have   agreed   to 
Caifar's  propofai,  that   both   fnould   diveft   themfelves  of  the 
power  they  pofTeficd,  rather  than,  by  refufing  his  confent,  ob- 
lige Cjefar,  in  his  own  defence,  to  continue  in  his  government; 
for,  as  to  what  may  be   urged,  that   he   aded   herein   only  in 
conformity  to  the  pleafure  of  the   fenate,  no  one  will  beheve 
that  when  the  whole  power  of  the  (late  was   in  a  manner  di- 
vided betwixt  two  commanders,  the  opjjofition  of   whom  to 
each  other  alone  prevented  either  of  them  from   ufurping  an 
arbitrary  power,  and  preferved  the  tottering    liberties   of  the 
republic,  the  fenate  fliouid   freely,  with    an  unanimous  voice, 
command  one  of  them  to  refign  iils  power,  and  thereby  throw 
themfelves  on  the  nnercy  of  the  other  ;  efpecially,  as  this  com- 
mand was  given  without  any  qualifying  bint  or  good  will  to- 
wards him,  but  on  the  contrary,  with  irritating  menaces  if  he 
fliould  not  comply,  and   with  circy^ilances  which  indicated 
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fevere  treatment,  if  he  fhould.  The  fenate  could  not  be  fo 
blind  to  their  own  intereft,  and  certainly  adted  in  this  manner 
only  in  confequence  of  being  in  fear  of  Pompey,  whom,  as 
they  deemed  him  the  moft  able  to  proteft  them,  they  thought 
it  prudent  to  favour. 

It  may  ftili  be  alledged,  that  Casfar  afted  not  the  part  of  a 
good  citizen  in  difobeying  the  command  of  the  fenate,  in 
whom  all  legal  power  was  vefled,  and  that  it  was  not  a  fufficient 
excufe  for  his  behaviour,  that  the  command  appeared  to  him  to 
^e  unfairly  obtained  by  his  antagonift  :  we  cannot  pretend  to 
exculpate  him  wholly  from  this  charge,  but  will  prefent  our 
readers  with  the  apology  which  Mr.  Hooke  has  made  for  him. 

*  It  niuft  be  remembered,*  fays  he,  *  that  a  certain  deftrufHon 
■would  have  attended  Csefar  if  be  bad  fubmitted  to  the  decree  made 
againft  him  by  the  fenate.  He  wouM  thereby  have  been  difarmed 
at  once,  and  been  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  private  citizen  ; 
and  Pompey,  with  all  the  power  of  the  ftate  in  his  hands,  would 
ea/ily  have  diiappointed  him  of  the  confulfhip.  He  intended,  it 
is  certain,  to  do  fo,  and  even  to  bring  him  to  trial,  as  Cato,  and 
others,  were  continually  threatening  him  ;  and  ofthislaft  circum- 
ftance,  Caefar,  according  lo  Suetonius,  was  really  apprehenfive. 
He  engaged  in  the  war,  fays  that  hiftorian,  becaufe  he  was  afraid 
of  being  called  to  an  account  for  wiiat  he  had  done  in  his  firft  con- 
iiilftiip  contrary  to  the  religion,  the  laws,  and  the  authority  of  the 
tribunes ;  for  Cato  often  declared,  and  with  an  oath  too,  that  he 
would  impeach  him  as  foon  as  he  diibandfed  his  array  :  and  it  was 
commonly  talked,  that  if  he  returned  a  private  perfon,  he  would, 
like  Milo,  be  tried,  with  a  guard  to  attend  the  court.  This  cir- 
cumiiance  Afniius  Pollio  has  confirmed,  when  he  fays,  that  Casfar, 
upon  viewing  his  enemies  flau^htered  and  put  to  flight  upon  the 
plains  of  Pharfalia,  fpoke  thele  words  j  They  would  have  it  ib  : 
I  Caius  Cjefar,  who  have  performed  fuch  great  things,  mull  have 
undergone  a  fentence  of  condemnation,  had  I  not  defired  the  af- 
iiftance  of  my  army.' 

This  volume,  which  completes  the  work,  opens  with  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  at  the  end  of  the  year  703, 
from  the  building  of  the  city.  Our  author  firit  difculTes  the 
rife  and  progrefs  of  that  conteft  which  proved  fo  fatal  to  the 
yet  remaining  liberties  of  Rome.  We  cannot  help  here  re- 
marking with  wonder,  the  infatuation  of  Pompey,  who  could 
think  himfelf  fo  fecure  againft  the  power  of  Caefar,  who  was 
entering  Italy  at  the  head  of  his  vidorious  legions,  that  he 
even  laughed  at  thofe  who  feemed  to  dread  the  war,  which  he 
was  himfelf  fo  unable  to  maintain,  that  he  abandoned  Italy  to 
his  antagonift  at  the  very  beghming  of  it :  for  although  fome 
have  been  of  opinion,  that  he  faw  from  the  beginning  that 
he  fhould  be  obliged  to  quit  it,  and  endeavoured  only  to  keep 
lip  the  fpirits  of  his  party,  by  pretending  to  be  under  no  fucli 
apprehenfions,  yet  we  concur  in  opinion  with  our  author, 
that  there  appears  nothipg  in  the  hiftory  of  the  commence- 
ment 
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ment  of  this  war  which  countenances  fuch  an  opinion.  He 
atrempred  to  ftop  the  progrefs  of  Csefar,  but  without  efFedt, 
having  litile  more  than  the  two  legions  of  veteran  foldiers 
which  hiKi  been  tiken  from  his  competitor,  who  had  not  lefs 
than  ten  legif^ns  in  his  fervice ;  but  if  lie  had  defpaired  at  firft 
of  keeping  lialy,  to  what  purpofe  Ihould  he  wafle  his  time 
and  his  force  in  that  country  ? 

It  was  doubrlefs  a  capital  error  in  Pompey,  when  he  found 
it  impofiible  to  defend  Rome,  that  he  did  not  take  with  him 
the  public  money.  Dr.  Middleton,  in  his  Life  of  Cicero,  has 
faid,  in  defence  of  it,  *  that  it  is  a  common  cafe  in  civil  dif- 
fenfions  for  the  honefter  fide,  through  the  fear  of  difcrediting 
their  caufe  by  any  irregular  adt,  10  ruin  it  by  unreafonable 
nioderaticn.*  The  public  money  was  kept  in  the  Temple 
of  Saturn,  jmd  the  confuls  contented  themfelves  with  carrying 
away  the  keys,  fancying  that  the  fanclity  of  the  place  would 
fecure  it  from  violence,  efpecially  when  the  greateft  part  of  it 
was  a  fund  of  the  facred  kind,  fet  apart  by  the  laws  for  oc- 
cafions  only  of  the  lafl:  exigency,  or  the  terror  of  a  Gallic  in- 
vafion.  On  this  Mr.  Hooke  remarks,  that  Cicero  advifed  the 
carrying  away  of  this  iacred  treafure,  and  adds  to  this  remark, 
•  that  it  was  all  along  the  intention  of  Pompey  and  the  con- 
fuls fo  to  do,  and  it  would  llfave  been  done,  had  not  their 
fears  deprived  them  of  their  fenfes.'  Whether  or  not  it  was 
reverence  towards  the  facred  treafure  which  induced  Pompey 
to  leave  it  untouched.  It  is  evident  enough  he  had  no  fcruple 
on  that  head  afterwards,  when  he  fent  the  tribune  C.  Cafiius 
to  Capua,  with  directions  to  the  confuls  to  return  to  the  city, 
and  to  bring  away  the  money  out  of  the  facred  treafury,  but 
it  was  not  then  fafe  for  them  to  attempt  it ;  it  fell  therefore 
into  Csfar's  hands,  who,  when  it  was  reprefented  to  him  that 
it  oug!it  not  to  be  employed  but  under  the  terror  of  a  Gallic 
invafion,  replied,  that  he  had  removed  that  fcruple  by  fub- 
duing  the  Gauls.  When  C^efar  had  made  himfelf  marter  of 
Jialy  he  took  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  win  over  to  his  intereft 
thofe  who  had  not  declared  themfelves  his  enemies ;  amongft 
thofe  was  Cicero,  to  gain  whom  he  left  no  means  untried  ; 
and  here  our  hirtorian  takes  occafion  to  cenfure  that  orator's 
timidity,  in  hefitating  about  the  part  which  he  fliould  take. 
Cicero's  Epiftles  furnifli  him  with  plentiful  proofsof  this.  At 
one  time  he  excufes' himfelf  to  Pompey  for  not  following  him, 
becaufe,  while  he  was  adually  on  the  road  for  that  purpofe, 
he  learnt  that  it  Vv'as  dangerous  to  proceed,  as  Csefar's  troops 
might  intercept  him  ;  being  fo  ingenuous,  however,  as  to  own 
in  the  fame  letter,  that  while  there  was  the  leaft  hopes  of  peace 
being  preferved,    it  would  not  be  prudent  to  be   too  adive 
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againft  CaHir,  remembering,  he  fays,  how  much  he  had  for- 
merly fuffcred  from  the  latter  in  the  affair  of  his  exile.  When 
Pompey  had  fet  fail  for  Greece,  *  Hitherto,  he  writes,  1  was 
vexed  and  uneafy,  becaufe  unable  to  come  to  any  refolution  ; 
but  now  it  is  no  longer  vexation  and  grief,  it  is  anguilh  and 
diftradlion.'  And  now  he  determined  to  follow  Pompey  ;  but 
on  hearing  afterwards  that  Pompey's  affairs  were  in  a  difad- 
vantageous  pofture,  he  again  changed  his  intention  ;  yet  af- 
terward, when  thofe  affairs  feemed  to  wear  a  more  promifing 
afpeft,  he  finally  determined  to  join  Pompey.  *  Cicero,  our 
author  remarks,  very  well  knew,  from  the  beginning,  which 
was  the  moft  honourable  part  for  a  man  of  his  political  prin- 
ciples to  a6V,  under  his  connexion  with  the  chiefs  of  the  ari- 
ftocracy,  and  his  formal  engagement  to  Pompey ;  but  the 
prudential  part  was  not  fo  clear  a  point.  He  dreaded  Cssfar's 
refentment,  but  he  was  ftill  more  afraid  of  the  refentment  of 
Pompey.  *'  J  find  I  am  either  way  in  danger  from  the  one  party 
by  not  doing  my  duty,  and  from  the  other  by  doing  it ;  and 
fo  diftradled  are  public  affairs,  that  I  can  fteer  no  courfe  but 
what  is  full  of  perils."  There  is,  however,  fomething  ro  be 
offered  in  Cicero's  favour;  what  he  meant  by  doing  his  duty, 
was,  perhaps,  no  more  than  what  he  thought  would  be  ex- 
pedled  from  him  by  the  party  of  which  ^e  was  a  member ;  if 
this  was  the  cafe,  he  is  very  juftifiable  in  feeking  the  fafeft 
fide,  when  it  became  no  longer  fafe  to  remain  neuter,  as  he 
ieems  not  to  have  had  a  high  opinion  of  the  uprightnefs  of 
either  ^\(Sq.  Pompey  had  indeed  been  high  in  his  eftiiviaiion, 
but  he  faw  well  enough,  as  he  wrote  to  his  friends,  that, 
which  way  foever  the  conteft  fhould  be  decided,  the  liberty  of 
the  people  would  undoubtedly  be  deftroyed  ;  it  is,  therefore, 
no  wonder  that  he  Ihould  be  defirous  to  retire  quietly  to  his 
villas,  and  that  he  fhould  lament  his  being  diftinguilhed  with 
his  title  (of  imperator)  and  his  bearing  about  his  embarraffing 
parade  of  liftors.  Had  his  irrefolution  been  fo  deferving  of 
contempt  as  Mr.  Hooke  pretends,  he  would  not  probably  have 
avowed  it  fo  freely,  and  in  joining  that  which  he  at  lad 
thought  to  be  the  ftrongeft  party,  he  was  countenanced  by 
many  other  Romans  of  note. 

Our  hiftorian  after  reciting  the  meafures  which  Cafar  took 
to  fettle  every  thing  in  the  fouth  of  Italy,  and  to  fecure  Sicily 
and  Sa'rdinid,  mentions  the  ficge  of  Marfeilles.  We  were  di(i 
appointed  here  in  finding  ihat  Mr.  Hooke,  who  has  cenfured 
Cicero  for  not  readily  Pxiari  g  the  danger  of  his  friends  and  al- 
Jies,  Ihould  not  take  this  opportunity  of  commending  the 
Mafiilians  for  taking  part  with  Pompey  and  the  fenate. 

He 
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He  next  proceeds  to  relate  the  war  in  Spain,  whither  €ae- 
far  thought  proper  to  haften  (leaving  his  lieutenants  to  be- 
fiege  Marfcilles)  that  he  might  arrive  there  before  Pompey, 
who  was  gone  into  Greece  to  colle(fl  troops,  with  which  he  in- 
tended to  reinforce  thofe  in  Spain,  now  under  the  comnjand 
of  his  lieutenants,  Qcfar  had  a  variety  of  difficulties  to  over- 
come in  this  expedition,  which  called  for  the  utmoft*  exertion 
of  his  military  abilities ;  difficulties  which  feemed  to  threaten 
kirn  with  deftruflion,  and  which  would  have  really  ruined  a  lefs 
experienced  commander. 

The  particulars  of  the  ^xtgt  of  Marfeilles  are  next  related  in 
a  lively  and  entertaining  manner  ;  after  which  our  hiftorian 
conduct?  Cxfar  into  Greece,  and  defcribes  the  campaign  be- 
tween him  and  Pompey,  the  various  and  inrerefting  tranfac- 
tions  of  which,  and  particularly  the  memorable  battle  at  Phar- 
falia,  have  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  fliewing  his  abili- 
ties to  advantage.  This  battle  was  fought  on  the  9th  of  Au- 
guft  of  the  Roman  year,  and  as  Mr.  Hooke  take^  occafion, 
from  the  mention  of  this  and  of  other  dates,  to  controvert 
the  determination  of  bifhop  Ulher  concerning  the  difference 
betwixt  the  months  of  the  Roman  calendar  and  thofe  of  the 
Julian  year,  we  (hall  prcfent  our  readers  with  what  he  ad- 
vances on  this  fubjed,  in  which  he  certainly  has  reaibn  on  his 
fide. 

*  The  9th  of  Auguft  of  the  Roman  year,  according  to  primate 
Uflier,  correfponded  with  the  6th  of  June  of  the  Julian  j  but  the 
battle,  I  Ihould  think,  was  fought  later  in  the  year.  CsEifar  en- 
camped in  the  plains  of  Pharfalia  when  the  corn  was  almoll  ripe, 
*=  quae  prope  jam  matura  erat :"  it  was  therefore  in  the  end  of  May, 
or  beginning  of  June,  of  the  Julian  year  j  Pompey  followed  him 
a  few  days  after,  "  paucis  poll  diebus,"  but  v>^asin  no  haile  to  give 
him  battle.  Caefar  had  time  to  exercife  his  troops,  to  teach  his 
light-armed  foldiers  to  fight  among  the  cavalry,  and  to  raife  tl>e 
fp'irit  and  courage  of  his  men,  by  lending  them  daily  to  olfer  bat- 
tle to  the  enemy,  '*  continentihus  diebus."  There  wereieveral  Ikir- 
mifhes  between  parties  detached  from  the  two  armies.  Appiuii 
and  Lucan  both  tell  us,  that  before  the  battle  Caefar's  troops  had 
been  fent  out  to  gather  corn  :  and,  in  fine,  Casfar,  defpairing  to 
draw  Pompey  to  an  engagement,  was  preparing  to  march  to  an- 
other place;  and  one  of  his  realons  was,  the  better  to  I'upply  his 
army  with  provifions  j  fo  that  we  cannot  allow  lefs  than  a  month 
between  Ccefar's  arrival  in  ThelTaly  and  the  battle.  Now  the  bar- 
veft  in  that  country,  as  has  been  remarked  above*,  does  notcomfl^ 

*  The  pallage  here  referred  to  is  as  follows  : 

"  Suivant  les  informations  que  j'ai  demandees  en  ThefTalie,  etfui- 
vant  ce  que  m'en  on  rapporte  ici  les  Gens  de  ce  pays-la,  la  moifibrt 
s'y  fait  dans  le  mois  de  Juin  ;  et  du  cote  de  LariflTa  et  de  Tricaw, 
c'ell  dts  les  premiers  jours  dejuinjet  du  cote  de  Jannina  et  des 
environs,  ce  n'eft  que  du  15  au  20  du  mSmemois." 

Extrait  d'une  Lettre  tcrite  a  M.  Pellerin,  par  M.  Clairambaulf, 
Conful  de  France  a  Salonique,  en  date  du  4  Janvier,  i755» 
Imprime  dans  le  i6  Tome  des  Msmoires  de  Litterature. 
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on  before  the  beginning  of  June  at  LarilTa,  and  the  15th,  or  «oth 
at  Jannina.  The  9th  of  Augull  of  the  Roman  year  muii,  there- 
fore, have  correlponded  witl.  the  end,  or  29th  of  June,  of  the  Ju- 
lian year  :  and  thus  the  battle  was  given  a  few  days  after  the  har- 
veft  ;  which  agrees  with  Plutarch,  who  tells  us,  that  it  was  fought 
in  the  greatell  heat  of  fummer  ;  and  with  Suetonius,  who  fays,  that 
Caefar  befieged  Pompey  four  months  at  Dyrrhachium,  which  he  did 
not  begin  to  do  till  the  end  of  winter,  when  Antony  brought  him 
the  remainder  of  his  army.' 

Speaking  of  the  letters  which  Curio  brought  from  Caefar  to 
the  ienate,  and  with  which  he  arrived  on  the  firft  of  January  ; 

*  According  to  bifhop  Uflier,  fays  he,  the  firft  of  January  of  this 
Roman  year,  [704  Y.  R.  48  bef.  Chr.]  anfwered  to  the  zid  of  Oc- 
tober of  the  Julian  year  50,-befoie  Chrift,  /o  that  the  autumnal 
months  w^ere  carried  back  into  fummer,  and  the  winter  months 
into  autumn.  It  is  impoflible  to  reconcile  this  way  of  reckoning 
with  the  unanimous  teftimony  of  the  ancient  hlftorians.  And  the 
primate  pretends  that  they  were  deceived  by  Caefar's  reforma- 
tion of  the  calendar.  But  it  is  alfo  iireconcileable  with  the  fafts 
related  by  them  5  and  it  is  aftoniftiing  that  abbe  Mongault,  Dr. 
Middleton,  and  M.  Crevier,  who  have  examined  fo  narrowly  into 
every  thing  relating  to  thefe  ti.mes,  did  not  perceive  this  miftake. 
Cicero,  in  a  letter  to  Tiro,  whom  he  had  left  Tick  beyond  feas, 
dated  the  29th  of  January,  charges  him  not  to  fail  during  the 
winter:  "Cave  feflines  aut  committas,  ut  aut  a:ger  aut  hieme  na- 
▼iges  5"  and  he  adds,  that  he  imagines  the  hard  winter  has  pre- 
vented his  letters  from  reaching  him  :  *'Nequeenim  meas  puto  ad 
te  litteras  tanta  hienne  perferre.''  Ep.  Fam.xvi.  11.  Could  Cicero, 
then  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Italy,  call  the  beginning  of  November 
hard  winter  ?  No  :  he  Ipeaks  of  letters  written  in  the  end  of  De- 
cember. In  a  letter  dated  the  7th  of  April,  ad  Att.  x.  2.  he  fays, 
the  fwallow  is  come,  "  garrula  [hirundo]  en  adeft ,"  or  the  fpring  is 
come.  The  firft  of  April,  therefore,  could  not  anfwcr  to  any  part 
of  the  month  of  January;  it  was  certainly  March.  The  ingenious 
M.  de  la  Nauze,  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Literature  in 
Paris,  has  proved  the  firft  day  of  this  Roman  year  to  be  the  i6th 
of  Decem,ber  of  the  Julian  year,  which  is  fifty-five  days  later  than 
our  learned  primate.' 

It  is  a  proof  of  a,  writer's  penetration,  that,  when  an  au- 
thor, though  one  of  credit,  has  amplified  circumllances,  or 
added  any  thing  which  it  is  not  very  probable  could  happen,  he 
is  not  impofed  on  fo  far  as  to  copy  fuch  an  author  implicitly  ; 
we  have  frequent  inflances  of  Mr.  Hooke's  fk.ll  in  feleding 
fuch  palTages  from  thofe  who  have  written  on  the  Roman  af- 
fairs ;  but  it  may  happen  that  a  fpirit  of  fcepticifm  may  lead 
an  author  too  far,  and  make  him  condemn  the  good  with  the 
bad,  and  confign  truth  along  with  falfhood  to  oblivion.  We 
clo  not  j;bfolutely  aver  that  this  is  the  cafe  in  the  work  before 
lis,  but  we  find  feme  inftances  in  which  we  violently  fufpedt 
it :  fuch,  for  inflance,  is  that  paflage  where  he  ridicules  Sue- 
tonius's  account  of  Casfar's  palTing  the  Rubicon  ;  the  incidents 
of  that  commander's  leaving  his  friends  at  table,  and  going 

I  pri- 


privately  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  of  his  feeing  a  man  of 
extraordinary  fize  in  the  river,  who,  fnatching  a  trumpet, 
founded  a  charge,  and  went  over  to  the  other  fide,  merit,  in- 
deed, no  credit ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  us  that  *  his  he- 
fitation  on  the  banks  of  the  Rubicon  is  quite  ridiculous,'  nor 
that  •  his  imploring  the  proteftion  of  his  foldiers,*  after  his 
paflage,  is  fo.  Whoever  confiders  the  confequence  of  his  un- 
dertaking, that  this  river  being  the  boundary  of  his  province, 
his  crofling  it  was  the  adual  beginning  of  civil  war,  is  it  a 
matter  fo  extraordinary  that,  turning  to  thofe  about  him,  he 
Ihould  fay,  *  we  may  ftill  retreat,  but  if  we  pafs  this  little 
bridge,  we  muft  put  all  to  the  decifion  of  the  fword  ?*  Cer- 
tainly no — and  his  not  mentioning  it  in  his  Commentaries  is 
not  a  circumftance  fufficient  to  invalidate  the  teftimony  of 
Suetonius,  even  although  (as  our  author  remarks)  Caefar's  de- 
termination had  been  taken  long  before,  and  indeed  was  not 
free.  We  prefume  that  to  a!I  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
infinuating  art  of  C^efar,  it  will  appear  very  probable  that 
Suetonius  had  good  foundation  for  faying  that  *  pafiing  the 
river  with  his  army,  and  having  received  the  tribunes  of  the 
people,  he,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  his  cloaths  torn  from 
his  breaft,  implored  the  proteftion  of  the  foldiers  j'  againft 
which  our  author  oppofes  only  the  following  quef^ions,  *  Could 
Ccefar  be  ignorant  of  the  attachment  of  his  foldiers  to  him  ? 
Had  they  not  followed  him  with  an  intire  confidence  for  nine 
years  ?  Had  he  not  endeared  himfelf  to  them  by  the  unwearied 
care  he  had  taken  of  their  fubfiftence,  and  by  his  magnificent 
prefents  ?  Did  not  both  the  foldiers  and  offices  ground  the 
hopes  of  their  fortunes  upon  his  generolTty  and  protedion  ?* 
'To  all  which  we  anfwer,  yes :  yet  as  thefe  foldiers  and  officers 
might  alfo  undoubtedly  have  been  amply  rewarded  for  re- 
volting from  him,  he  might  chufe  to  take  every  opportunity 
of  attaching  them  to  his  interefl:.  We  muft  alfo  difient  from 
Mr.  Hooke's  opinion  with  refpe(^  to  Csfar's  holding  np  his 
papers  in  his  left  hand  when  he  fwam  from  the  Mole  at  Alex- 
andria, as  he  might  probably  have  fome  papers  wi.h  him  there, 
although  Mr.  Hooke  thinks  otherwife  ;  and  if  his  plunging  into 
the  fea  muft  wet  them,  his  holding  them  up  might  prevent 
their  being  fo  much  wetted  as  to  be  fpoiled  :  and  the  fa£l  is 
attefted  by  feveral  authors. 

After  the  decifive  battle  at  Pharfalla,  we  have  a  relation  of 
Pompey's  flight  and  death,  and  cannot  reflect  without  detefta- 
tion  on  the  bafe  and  barbarous  policy  of  Ptolemy's  minifters 
in  treacheroufiy  murdering  this  unhappy  fugitive,  at  the  very 
time  they  were  giving  him  a  friendly  invitation.  We  fnall  here 
give  the  narrative  of  this  aflaflination  in  our  author's  words. 

«  Pto. 
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'  Ptolemy,  yet  in  his  minority,  was  at  Peliifium  at  the  he^d  of  sL 
confiderable  army,  making  war  againft  his  filler  Cleopatra,  whon^ 
he  had  expelled  the  throne,  to  which  by  her  father's  will  fhe  had 
an  equal  right  with  him.  Pompey  fent  to  demand  his  protedliony 
and  a  fafe  retreat  in  Alexandria,  in  confideration  of  the  friend- 
lliip  that  had  fubfirted  between  him  and  his  father.  The  meflen- 
gers,  after  difcharging  their  com miflion,  began  to  converfe  freely  \ 
with  the  king's  troops,  many  of  whom  had  ferved  formerly  under 
Pompey,  and  had  been  left  in  Egypt  by  Gabinius  j  and  they  ex- 
horted them  not  to  defpife  their  old  general  in  his  adverfe  fortune. 
The  king's  miniilers,  wiio,  during  his  minority,  had  the  adral^ 
niftration  in  their  hands,  either  out  of  fear,  as  they  afterwards  pre- 
tended, that  Pompey  fhould  debauch  the  army,  and  thereby  make 
Limfelf  raafter  of  Alexandria  and  all  Egypt ;  or  defpifmg  his  low 
condition,  gave  a  favourable  reception  to  the  deputies  in  public, 
and  invited  Pompey  to  court :  but  difpatched,  at  the  fame  time, 
Achillas,  captain  of  the  king's  guards,  and  Septimius,  a  military 
tribune,  with  fecret  orders  to  murder  him  before  he  came  into  the 
king's  prefence.  They  put  off  from  the  fhore  in  a  fmall  bark,  with 
a  few  guards,  and  made  towards  Porapey's  fhip.  When  on  board, 
they  accofted  him  with  an  air  of  franknefs,  and  invited  him  into 
the  boat.  Pompey,  after  taking  leave  of  Cornelia,  ordered  two 
centurions,  one  of  his  freedmen  named  Philip,  and  a  (lave,  to  en- 
ter the  boat  with  him  j  and  as  Achillas  gave  him  his  hand  to  afTill: 
him  in  coming  out  of  the  (hip,  he  turned  to  his  wife,  and  repeat- 
ed two  verfes  of  Sophocles,  fjgnifying,  that,  Whoever  goes  to  the 
court  of  a  king,  becomes  a  flave  from  that  moment.  During  the 
paffage  from  the  fhip  to  land,  nobody  fpok«  to  him  a  fingle  word, 
or  fhewed  the  leaft  mark  of  friendfhip  or  refpeft  ;  Pompey  broke 
the  filence,  and  looking  Septimius  in  the  face,  *'  Methinks,"  faid 
he,  "  I  remember  you  to  have  formerly  ferved  under  me.'*  Sep- 
timius gave  only  a  nod  with  his  head,  without  uttering  a  word, 
or  denoting  the  leaft  civility.  Whereupon  Pompey  took  out  a 
fpeech  which  he  had  prepared  in  Greek  for  the  Egyptian  king,  and 
began  to  read  it.  Tn  this  manner  they  came  near  the  land,  and 
when  Pompey  rofe  tb  go  out,  Septimius  ftabbed  him  in  the  back, 
and  was  immediately  feconded  by  Achillas.  Pompey,  without 
making  any  refiilance,  or  faying  a  word,  covered  his  head  with 
his  robe,  and  refigned  to  fate.  At  this  fad  fight,  Cornelia  and 
^er  attendants  weighed  anchor,  and  made  off  to  fea.  His 
tnurderers  cut  off  his  head,  leaving  the  body  on  the  fliore. 
His  freedman  Philip  flayed  by  it,  and  while  he  was  gathering  up 
fome  pieces  of  a  broken  boat  for  a  pile,  he  was  thus  accofl- 
ed  by  an  old  foldier,  who  had  ferved  under  Pompey  :  Who  art  thou, 
that  art  making  thefe  fad  preparations  for  the  funeral  of  Pom- 
pey the  Great  ?  Philip  anfwered  him.  One  of  his  freedmen.  Thou 
(halt  not,  repl'ed  he,  have  all  this  honour  to  thyfelf :  let  me  par- 
take in  an  aftion  fo  jult  and  facred  j  it  will  pleafe  me,  amidft  the 
miferies  of  my  exile,  to  have  touched  the  body,  and  affifted  at  the 
funeral  of  the  greatefl  and  nobleft  foldier  Rome  ever  produced. 
In  this  manner  were  the  laft  rites  performed  to  Pompey.  His  afhes, 
according  to  Plutarch,  were  carefully  collefted,  and  carried  to 
Cornelia,  who  depofited  them  in  a  vault  in  his  Alban  Villa.  The 
Egyptians,  however,  afterwards  railed  a  monument  to  him  on  the 
place,  and  adorned  it  with  figures  of  brafs,  which  having  been 
defaced  by  time,  and  buried  almoft  in  fand  and  rubbifh,  was  fought 
vut  and  reflorcd  by  the  emperor  Adrian, 

«  Such 
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'  Such  was  the  end  of  Pompey  the  Great,  on  the  28th  of  April, 
Jn  the  58th  year  of  his  age.  How  happy  hr.d  it  been  for  him  to 
have  died  in  that  ficknefs,  when  all  Italy  was  putting  up  vows  and 
prayers  for  his  fafety,  or  if  he  had  fallen  by  the  chance  of  war  on 
the  plains  of  Pharfalia,  in  the  defence  of  his  country's  liberty  *", 
he  bad  died  ftill  glorious,  though  unfortunate;  but,  as  if  he  had 
been  referved  for  an  example  of  the  inftability  of  human  great -^efs, 
he,  who  a  few  days  before  comnianded  kings  and  confuls,  and  all 
the  nobleft  of  Rome,  was  fentented  to  die  by  a  council  of  flnves  ; 
murdered  by  a  bafe  deferter  ;  caft  out  naked  and  headiefs  on  the 
Egyptian  ftrand  j  and  when  the  whole  earth,  as  Velleius  fays,  had 
fcarce  been  fufficient  for  his  victories,  could  not  find  a  fpot  upoa 
^t  for  a  grave.' 

When  a  great  man  falls  by  fuch  unworthy  means,  the  pity 
thereby  excited  throws  a  veil  over  his  faults;  even  our  hiflo- 
rian  feems,  while  relating  his  aflafijnation,  and  rtfle(5\ing  on 
his  fate,  to  have  forgotten  tlie  cliaraiRer  which  he  has  given 
him,  in  examining  that  drawn  by  Dr.  Middlcton,  of  having 
been  a  violaler  of  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  not  having  in 
the  Icaft  merited  to  be  called  a  man  of  integrity. 

[   To  bi  concluded  in  our  next,   ] 


IX.   A  Complete  Syjlim  of  Land  Surveying,   both  in  Theory  and  PraC" 
/ice.     -ffy  Thomas  Breaks.   81/0.    7/.  6d.  boards.     Murray. 

TTOW  various  are  the  efFeds  which  the  tindure  of  mathe- 
•*"-■•  matics  has  upon  the  heads  of  thofe  who  are  not  pro- 
perly qualified  to  receive  it :  like  laudanum,  which,  if  it  docs 
not  produce  the  defired  efFe(il,  generally  caufes  a  delirium,  it 
however  differs  from  other  poibns  which  always  prove  fatal  if 
taken  in  large  quantities,  whereas  this  tin£lurc  is  more  or  lefs 
pernicious,  in  proportion  reciprocally  as  the  quantity  admini- 
ftercd,  that  is,  the  greater  the  dofe  the  lefs  the  mifchief.  It 
'indeed  produces  one  effeft  common  to  all  who  take  it,  namely, 
the  ambition  of  becoming  an  author  ;  hence  it  is  that  watch- 
makers have  turned  perpetual-motion  hunters,  common  car- 
penters erefled  themfelves  into  architedls,  and  as  common  hou^e- 
painters  defigned  themfelves  into  profellbrs  of  perfpedive. 
Men  thus  complexioned  are  ever  bufy  and  ever  blundering, 
they  obtrude  upon  the  public  the  woil  jejune  and  uninterell- 
ing  performances,  and  thereby  not  only  fubjedl  themfelves  to 
ridicule,  but  the  fcience  to  difparagement  likewife ;  we  there- 

*  Our  hiftorian  can  mean  here  only  that  he  was  fighting  againft 
an  ufurper  v<>ho  was  attacking  hi^  country's  liberty,  not  that  he 
was  no  ufurper  himfelf,  for  he  fays  of  him  elfewhere,  that  he 
armed  illegally  the  Whole  empire,  to  preferve  his  own  fuperior 
power. 
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fore  could  fmcercly  wifh  that  thofe  who  have  not  a  pafTport 
from  Nature  to  traverfe  the  regions  of  Science,  would  be  con- 
tent with  that  happinefs  which  feems  to  lie  within  the  fphere^ 
of  their  activity ;  they  may  be  good  and  ufeful  members  of  fo- 
ciety  without  being  mathematicians ;  few  are  equal  to  the  ar- 
duous tafk  of  becoming  fuch,  and  where  a  neceflary  genius  for 
that  purpofe  is  wanting,  it  is  furely  the  higheft  imprudence  to 
perfevere  in  the  attempt. 

The  motley  performance  now  before  us  feems  to  be  the  work 
of  fome  fuch  eccentric  genius  as  above  defcribed ;  it  is  chiefly 
a  compilation  from  other  authors,  and  there  is  fcarce  a  leaf 
wherein  Mr.  Breaks  can  claim  any  thing  as  his  own,  except 
fuch  miftakes  and  inaccuracies  as  th«  undermentioned  pages 
enumerate. 

Page  5.  Def.  21.  A  parallelogram  or  long  fquare  hath  four 
right  Angles,  &c. 

Remark.  A  parallelogram  is  a  four  fided  figure,  whofe  op- 
pofite  fides  are  parallel. 

Ibid.  Def.  23.  A  rhomboides  hath  four  fides,  the  oppofitc 
©i>ly  are  parallel. 

Remark.  This  is  a  definition  of  a  parallelogram. 

Page  7.  Def.  35.  An  ellipfis  is  a  curve-lined  figure  of  un- 
equal diameters,  being  longer  one  way  tha'n  the  other,  &c. 

Remark.  It  fliould  have  been  unequal  axes. 

Page  14.  Prop.  10.  To  make  a  parallelogram  on  twogrvca 
lines. 

Remark.  It  fhould  have  been  (for  the  author's  rule  makes 
it  fo)  to  make  a  right  angled  parallelogram  with  two  given 
Kites. 

Page  17.  Prop.  17.  Given  the  tranfverfe  diameter  A  B,  and 
tlie  conjugate  C  D  of  an  oval,  to  defcribe  the  fame. 

Remark.  It  fliould  have  been  tranfverfe  and  conjugate  axh, 
cfpecially  with  regard  to  an  cllipfe,  as  in  the  i8fh  propofirion. 

Pages  28,  29,  30,  &c.  Upon  or  between  two  equal  parallels. 

Remark.  Ungeometrically  expreffed. 

Remark   upon    Prop.  16.    p.  3».    A  triangle  fimilar   and 
proportional  to  another,  is  a  folecifm  in   geometry  ;  for  if  tri- 
•  angles  are  fimilar,  their  fides  will  be  proportional. 

Page  no.  Prop.  38.  To  find  the  fide  of  the  greateji  ia- 
fcribed  fquare  in  a  circle. 

Remark.  It  fliould  have  been,  To  find  the  fide  of  the  in- 
fcribed  fquare. 

Remark  on  Prop.  43.  p.  i  16.  The  rule  here  given  tomea- 
fure  an  ellipfe  is  not  true,  for  it  is  the  product  of  the  tranf- 
verfe and  conjugate  axes  of  an  ellipfe  that  muft  be  multiplied 
by  .7854,  to  give  the  area. 

Page 
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Page  132.  Prop.  53.  Multiply  the  area  of  the  bafe  by  the 
lenoih  of  the  folid. 

Remark.  It  fhould  rather  have  been,  multiply  the  area  of 
the  bafe  by  the  perpendicular  height^  &c. 

Remark  on  Prop.  61.  p.  J152.  The  diameter  of  a  fegmcntof 
a  fpheroid  being  18,  the  greateft  diameter  of  the  fpheroid 
niuii:  certainly  be  more  than  «4.  The  fpheroid  and  iis  feg- 
ment  beifig,  as  in  the  figure  (referred  to  by  the  author)  in  the 
example. 

Page  ?55.  Prob.  t^.  To  find  the  folidity  of  an  hyperbolic 
conoid. 

Rule.  Every  hyperbolic  conoid  being  ^^  of  its  circumlcrlb- 
ing  cylinder,  U<y. . 

Remark.  This  rule  is  not  true,  for  no  hyperbolic  conoid 
is  -j^j  of  its  circumfcribing  cylinder,  unlefs  the  axis  of  the  co- 
noid be  equal  to  the  tranfverfe  axis  of  the  generating  hyper- 
bola. We  know  very  well  this  proportion  of  i  2  to  5  has  been 
given  by  feveral  authors  before  Mr.  Breaks ;  yet,  wlioever  con- 
fiders  the  inveftjgation  at  page  174  of  Simpfon's  Fluxions, 
will  find,  that  the  content  of  an  hyperbola  conoid  is  to  that 
of  a  cylinder  of  the  fame  bafe  and  altitude,  as  ^  «  4-  ^x  Xo 
a-\-x,  where  a  denotes  the  tranfverfe  axis  of  the  generating 
hyperbola,  and  x  the  perpendicular  height  of  the  conoid. 
Now  if  we  here  fuppofe  a— «,  the  proportion  becomes  that  of 
5  to  12  ;  but  as  x  may  be  greater  or  lefs  than  a,  the  propor- 
tion will  accordingly  vary  J  thus  if  x^i^a,  or  the  height  of 
the  conoid  equal  to  the  femi- tranfverfe  axis,  the  faid  conoid 
will  then  be  -^-  of  its  circumfcribing  cylinder,  and  if  x=ij  a, 
the  proportion  becomes  that  of  1 1  to  z^,  &c.  Sec. 

P.  2  13,  1. 16.  Polar  circles  are  diftant  from  each  pole  34°3o'. 
Remark.  Inftead  of  34°  30',  it  fhould  be  23'^.  30'. 
Having  no  room  for  farther  extrads,  we  recommend  ft  to 
the  author's  care,  to  correal,  in   the  next  edition,  the  inaccu- 
racies here  pointed  out,  and  alfo  every  other  miftake  which 
may  have  efcaped  his  obfervation  in  this. 


X.   ^   Voyage  round    the    World.     By   Lewis    de    Bougainville, 

Colonel  of  Foct^  and  Commodore  of  the  Expedition^   in  tbn  French 

Frigate   L^  Boudeufe,    and  the  Store  jhip  L'Etoile.      Tranflaied 

from  the  French   hy  John  Reinhold   Forfter,  F.  A.  S.     4/a. 

1 1-  is.  in  boards.     Nourfe. 

T  N  our  Review  for  September  laft  we  gave  an  account  of  a 
■*  tranflation  of  Dom  Pernety's  Hiftcrical  Journal  of  M,  de 
Bougainville's  Voyage.     The   work  now   before   us  is   tranf- 
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Jated  from  a  narrative  of  that  voyage,  lately  publifTied  by  M, 
de  Bougainville  himfelf;  who  not  only  was  the  advifer  and 
chief  commander  in  the  expedition,  but  is  a  gentleman  of 
great  eminence  in  the  fciences.  We  formerly  intimated  a 
conjefture,  that  the  imperfedlions  of  Dom  Fernety's  Journal 
would  be  in  a  great  meafure  remedied  by  the  ingenious  Mr. 
Forfter,  whofe  verfion  of  M-  de  Bougainville's  voyage,  we 
were  informed,  was  put  to  the  prefs :  and  we  have  now  the 
pleafure  to  find  our  opinion  fully  juftified. 

Upon  comparing  the  narrative  of  M.  de  Bougainville  with 
that  of  Dom  Pcrnety,  it  is  evident  that  the  former  is  greatly 
fuperior  in  point  of  ufefiil  information.  The  chief  defign  of 
Dom  Pernety  being  apparently  to  amufe  his  readers,  he  ad- 
mitted into  his  work  the  relation  of  many  trifling  occur- 
rences ;  whiie,  on  the  contrary,  M.  de  Bougainville  has  beei> 
fninutcly  folJicitous,  not  only  to  give  a  faithful  account  of  the 
natural  hiilory  of  the  countries,  and  the  manners  of  the  peo- 
ple which  he  vifited  ;  but  likewife  to  corred  the  errors  of 
former  charts,  and  improve  geography  more  than  any  pre* 
ceding  navigator. 

We  perceive  in  the  hiftcry  of  his  voyage,  the  inquifitive 
philofophical  fpirit  of  a  genius  that  had^  been  cultivated  by 
the  lefibns  of  M.  d'Alembert.  In  a  few  inftances,  however^ 
hh  has  been  miflcd  by  falfe  reports ;  but  thefe  are  accurately 
remarked  in  the  judicious  annotations  of  Mr.  Forfter,  who. 
has  allb  carefully  iranflated  the  marine  phrafes,.  which  fre- 
quently occur  in  the  work,  and  muft  render  it  highly  ufeful  to- 
all  Britilh  voyagers. 

It  would  be  endlefs  to  enumerate  the  rnftances  in  which  M, 
de  Bougainville  has  redificd  the  charts  of  M.  Bellin.  They 
are,  however,  of  the  greatcft  importance  to  navigators,  and 
add  much  to  the  value  of  this  work.  The  author's  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  he  pafied  the  river  St.  Lucia,  on  his 
journey  from  Buenos  j^yres  to  Montevideo,  may  afford  ainufe- 
mcnt  to  our  readers. 

<  The  prince  of  Naflau  went  with  me  \  and  as  a  contrary  wmdT 
prevented  our  returning  in  a  fchooner,  we  landed  oppofite  Buenos 
Ayres,^  above  the  colony  of  San  Sacramento,  and  made  this  tour 
by  land.  We  crolled  thofe  immenfe  plains,  in  which  travellers 
are  guided  by  the  eye,  taking  care  not  to  mifs  the  fords  in  the  ri- 
vers, and  driving  before  themfelves  thirty  or  forty  horfes,  among 
which  they  muft  take  fome  with  noofes,  in  order  to  have  relays,, 
when  thoib  on  which  they  ride  are  fatigued.  We  lived  upon  meat 
which  jvas  almoft  raw  ;  and  pafied  the  nights  in  huts  made  of  lea- 
ther, in  which  our  ileep  was  conltantly  interrupted  by  the  bowlings- 
of  tygers  that  lurk  around  them.  I  Ihall  never  forget  in  what 
manner  we  crofTed  the  river  St.  Lucia,  which  is  very  deep,  rapid^ 
and  wider  than  the  Seine  oppofite  the  Hofpital  of  Invalids  at  Pa- 
ris.   You  get  iato  a  narrow,  long  canoe,  one  of  whole  fides  is^ 
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half  as  high  again  as  the  other  ;  two  horfes  are  then  forced  into 
the  water,  one  on  the  Itarboard,  and  the  other  on  the  larboard  fide 
of  the  canoe,  and  the  mafter  of  tlie  ferry,  being  quite  naked, 
{which,  though  a  very  wife  precaution,  is  infuPticient  to  encou- 
rage paflengers  that  cannot  fwim)  holds  up  the  horfes  heads  as  well 
as  he  can  above  the  water,  obliging  them  to  fwim  over  the  river, 
and  to  draw  the  canoe,  if  they  be  flrong  enough  for  it.' 

In  the  hiftory  of  this  voyage  we  meet  with  a  particular  de- 
tail of  the  ertabliflament  of  the  Spaniards  in  Rio  de  la  Plata  ; 
and  of  the  mifTions  in  Paraguay,  and  the  expulfion  of  the 
Jefuits  from  that  province,  of  which  M.  de  Bougainville  was 
an  eye-witnefs.  As  the  government  of  the  mifiionaries  was  of 
fo  fmgular  a  nature,  we  fhall  give  this  author's  account  of  its 
origin  ;  their  poHcy  forming  too  large  a  fubjed  to  be  inferted 
in  our  Review, 

*  In  1580  the  Jefuits  were  firft  admitted  into  thefe  fertile  regions, 
where  they  have  afterwards,  in  the  reign  of  Philip  the  third, 
founded  the  famous  miffions,  which  in  Europe  go  by  the  name  of 
Paraguay,  and  in  America,  with  more  propriety,  by  that  of  Ura- 
guay,  from  the  river  of  that  name,  on  wliich  they  are  fjtuated. 
They  were  always  divided  into  colonies,  which  at  firfl  were  weak 
and  few,  but  by  gradual  progrefs  have  been  encreafed  to  the  num- 
ber of  thirty-feven,  viz.  twenty-nine  on  the  right  fide  of  the  Ura- 
guay,  and  eight  on  the  left  fide,  each  of  them  governed  by  two 
jefuits,  in  the  habit  of  the  order.  Two  motives,  which  fovereigns 
are  allowed  to  combine,  if  they  do  not  hurt  each  other,  namely, 
rdigion  and  intereft,  made  the  Spaniih  monarch  defirous  of  the 
convcrfion  of  the  Indians  ;  by  making  them  catholics,  they  be- 
came civilized,  and  he  obtained  pofiefliou  of  a  vail  and  abundant 
country;  this  was  opening  a  new  fource  of  riches  for  the  metro- 
polis, and  at  the  fame  time  making  profclytes  to  the  true  Deity. 
The  Jefuits  undertook  to  fulfil  thefe  proje6ls ;  but  they  repre- 
fented,  that  in  order  to  facilitate  the  fuccefs  of  fo  diiiicult  an  en- 
terprize,  it  was  neceflary  they  (hould  be  independent  of  the  go- 
vernors of  the  province,  and  that  even  no  Spaniard  fliould  be  al- 
lowed to  come  into  the  country. 

*  The  motive  on  \^hich  this  demand  was  grounded,  was,  the 
fear  left  the  vices  of  the  Europeans  fhould  diminifli  the  ardour  of 
their  profelytes,  or  even  remove  them  farther  from  Chrillianiiy  j 
and  likewife  left  the  Spanifh  haughtinefs  fliould  render  a  yoke,  al- 
ready too  heavy,  infupnortable  to  them.  The  court  of  Spain,  ap- 
proving of  thefe  reafons,  ordered  that  the  miflionaries  fliould  not 
be  controuled  by  the  governour's  authority,  and  that  they  fliould 
get  fixty  thoufand  piaftres  a  year  from  the  royal  treafure,  for  the 
expences  of  cultivation,  on  condition  that  as  the  colonies  fhould 
be  formed,  and  the  lands  be  cultivated,  the  Indians  fliould  an- 
nually pay  -a  piailre  per  head  to  the  king,  from  the  age  of  eighteen 
to  fixty.  It  was  likewife  ftipulated,  that  the  miifionaries  fliould 
teach  the  Indians  the  Spanifli  language  5  but  this  claufe  it  feems 
has  not  been  executed. 

*  The  Jefuits  entered  upon  this  career  with  the  courage  of  mar- 
tyrs, and  the  patience  of  angels.  Both  thefe  qualifications  were 
reqnifite  to  attraft,  retain,  and"  ufe  to  obedience  and  labour,  a  race 
ef  favage,  inconftaiu  men,  who  were  alt.iched  to  their  indolence 
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jincl  independence.  The  obftacles  were  infinite,  the  difficulties  en- 
"cveafed  at  each  ftep  ;  but  zeal  got  the  better  of  every  thing,  and 
the  kindnefs  of  the  mifTionaries  at  laft  brought  thefe  wild,  diffident 
inhabitants  of  the  wooJs,  to  their  feet.  They  cclledled  them  into 
fixed  habitations,  gave  thera  laws,  introduced  ufeful  and  polite 
arts  among  them  ;  and,  in  fliort,  of  a  barbarous  nation,  without 
civilized  manners,  and  without  religious  principles,  they  made  a 
good-natured  well  governed  people,  who  ftriftly  obferved  the 
Chriftian  ceremonies.  Thefe  Indians,  charmed  with  the  pcifua- 
five  eloquence  of  their  apoftles,  willingly  obeyed  a  fet  of  men, 
who,  they  faw  would  facrifice  themfelvcs  for  their  happinefs  ;  ac- 
cordingly, when  they  wanted  to  form  an  idea  of  the  king  of  Spain, 
they  reprefented  him  to  themfelves  in  the  habit  of  the  order  of  S^. 
Ignatius. 

*  However,  there  was  a  momentary  revolt  againft  his  authority 
in  the  year  1757.  The  catholic  king  had  exchanged  the  colonies  on 
the  left  fhore  of  the  Uraguay  againft  the  colon)^  of  Santo  Sacramento 

,\vith  the  Portuguefe.  I'he  defire  of  deftroying  the  fmuggling  tr^de, 
which  we  have  mentioned  feveral  times,  had  engaged  the  court  of 
Madrid  to  this  exchange.  Thus  the  Uraguay  became  the  boun- 
dary of  the  refpedtive  poflefllons  of  the  two  crowns.  The  Indians 
of  the  colonies,  which  had  been  ceded,  were  tranfported  to  the 
right  hand  fhore,  and  they  made  them  amends  in  money  for  their 
Joil  labour  and  tranfpofition.  But  thefe  men,  accullomed  to  their 
habitations,  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  being  obliged  to  leave 
the  grounds,  which  were  highly  cultivated,  in  order  to  clear  new 
ones.  They  took  up  arms  :  for  Jong  ago  they  had  been  allowed 
the  ufe  of  them,  to  defend  themfelves  from  the  incurfions  of  the 
Paulifts,  a  band  of  robbers,  defcended  from  Brafilians,  and  who 
had  formed  themfelves  into  a  republic  towards  the  end  of  the  fix- 
teenth  century.  They  revolted  without  any  Jefuits  ever  heading 
them.  It  is  however  faid,  they  were  really  kept  in  the  revolted 
villages,  to  exercife  their  facerdotal  funclions. 

*  The  governor-general  of  the  province  de  la  Plata,  Don  Jofeph 
Andonaighi,  marched  againft  the  rebels,  and  was  followed  by 
Don  Joachim  de  Viana,  governor  of  Montevideo.  He  defeated 
them  in  a  battle,  wherein  upwards  of  two  thoufand  Indians  viere 
ilain.  He  then  proceeded  to  conquer  the  country  ;  and  Don  Joa- 
chim feeing  what  terror  their  iirft  defeat  had  fpread  amongft  them, 
refolved  to  fubdue  them  entirely  with  fix  hundred  men.  He  at- 
tacked the  firft  colony,  took  pofTeffion  of  it  v/ithout  meeting  any 
refiflance  ;  and  that  being  taken,  all  the  others  fubmitted. 

*  At  this  time  the  court  of  Spain  recalled  Don  Jofeph  Ardo- 
naighi,  and  Don  Pedro  Cevallos  arrived  at  Buenos  Ayres  to  re- 
place him.  Viana  received  orders  at  the  fame  time  to  leave  the 
rniflions,  and  bring  back  his  troops.  The  intended  exchange  was 
jiow  no  longer  thought  of  j  and  the  Portuguefe,  who  had  marched 
jigainft  the  Indians  with  the  Spaniards,  returned  with  them  like- 
wife.  At  the  time  of  this  expedition,  the  noife  was  fpread  in  Eu- 
rope of  the  ele6\ion  of  king  Nicholas,  an  Indian,  whom  indeed  the 
rebels  fet  up  as  a  phantom  of  royalty. 

*  Don  Joachim  de  Viana  told  me,  that  when  he  received  orders 
to  leave  themiflions,  a  great  number  of  Indians,  difcontented  with 
the  life  they  led,  vere  willing  to  follow  him.  He  oppofed  it,  hut 
fould  not  hinder  feven  families  from  accompanying  him  j  he  fet- 
tled them  at  the  Maidonados,  where,  at  prefent,  they  are  patterns 
pf  induftry  ^nd  labour,  I  w^s  furprifed  at  v/hat  li,e  told  me  con- 
cerning 
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terning  this  difcontent  of  tlie  Indians.  How  is  it  pofTible  to  ma^ie 
it  agree  with  all  I  had  read  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are  go- 
verned ?  I  fhould  have  quoted  the  laws  of  the  midions  as  a  pat-, 
tern  of  an  adminiftration  inftituted  with  a  view  to  diltribute  hap- 
pinefs  and  wifdom  among  men. 

*  Indeed,  if  one  cads  a  general  view  at  a  diilance  upon  this  ma- 
gic government,  founded  by  fpiritual  arms  only,  and  united  only 
^y  the  charms  of  perfuafion,  what  inllitution  can  he  more  honour- 
able to  human  nature  ?  It  is  a  fociety  which  inhabits  a  fertile  land, 
in  a  happy  climate,  of  which,  all  the  members  are  laborious,  ancJ 
none  works  for  himfelf ;  the  produce  of  the  common  cultivation  is 
faithfully  conveyed  into  public  Itore-houfes,  from  »Vhence  every 
one  receives  what  he  wants  for  his  nouriftiinent,  drefs,  and  houfe- 
•keepingi  the  man  who  is  in  full  vigour,  feeds,  by  his  labour,  the 
new  born  infant  ;  and  when  time  has  confumed  his  ftrength,  his 
fellow-citizens  render  him  the  fame  fervites  which  he  did  then\ 
before.  The  private  houfes  are  convenient,  the  public  buildings 
fine  J  the  worfliip  uniform  and  fcrupulouily  atiended  :  this  happy  ' 
people  knows  neither  the  dilliuclion  of  rank,  nor  of  nobility,  and 
is  equally  flieltered  againft  fuper-abundance  and  wants. 

*  The  great  diilance  and  the  illuhon  of  perfpe6tive  made  the 
miflions  bear  this  afpefl  in  my  eyes,  and  muft  have  appeared  the 
fame  to  evcr^  one  elle.  But  the  theory  is  widely  diiferent  from  the 
execution  of  this  plan  of  government. 

Mr.  Forfier's  judicious  annotations,  with  the  exaiSlnefs  and 
elegance  of  the  charts,  render  this  tranflation  fuperior  to  the 
original  *  ;  and  we  cannot  help  exprelling  a  defire,  that  a  gen- 
tleman, whole  improvements  in  natural  hiftory  we  have,  on 
feveral  occafions,  peruibd  with  fo  much  fatisfaftion,  fhould  be 
Induced  to  accompany  his  two  congenial  philofophers  on  the 
intended  navigation  round  the  globe.  A  perfon  v/ho  has  fo 
well  illuftrated,  and  commented  on  the  narrative  of  M.  de 
Bougainville's  voyage,  muft  be  jcminently  qualified  to  form  a 
triumvirate  upon  an  expedition  of  the  fame  kind. 

Xr.  Zoologia  Ethica.  A  Difqnijuion  concerning  the  Mofaic  DiJIinC' 
tion  of  Animals  into  Clean  end  Unclean.  Being  an  attempt  to 
explain  to  Chriftians  the  Wifdom^  Morality^  and  Uje  of  that  In- 
Jiitution.  In  Tivo  Parts.  By  William  Jones,  Redor  of  PluCtt- 
iey,  in  Kent.     ^'vo.     zs.     Robinfon. 

'T'^HE  Levitical  law,  relative  to  clean  and  unclean  beafts,  has 
-■'     given  occafion  to  various  enquiries  and  conjeflures  among 

the  learned 

In  the  lift  of  clean  animals  we  find  oxen,  (heep,  and  goats ; 

^11  fifhes  with  fins  and  fcalcs  ;  all   fowls,  as  larks,  doves,  and 

*  M.  de  Bougainville's  charts  are  given  in  loofe  and  disjointed 
parts  ;  but  Mr.  Former  has  connected  the  whole  track  from  the 
South  Seas  to  Batavia,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  reader  will  find 
Jiis  eafe  and  convenience  confulted  by  an  arrangement  equally  ufe- 
ful  and  agreeable. 
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the  liKe,  *  which  are  unexceptionable  in  their  manners,  and 
lofty  ill  their  fli^'hr.*  On  the  other  fide,  there  are  dogs,  fvvine, 
wolves,  foxes,  lioi^s,  tygers,  moles,  and  ferpents  ;  eels  and 
water- fnakes  ;  vultures,  kites,  ravens,  owls,  and  hats. 

Thofe  only  are  adnriitted  into  the  -c.lafs  of  clean  animalsr, 
uhich  divide  the  hoof  arid  chew  the  cud.  Thefc  external  cha- 
ladlers,  it  is  certain,  are  generally  attended  wit!i  a  tra61able, 
harmlefs,  and  prcfitahle  difpofition.  But  our  aurhor  goes 
farther,  and  endeavours  to  flievv,  that  the  charadcrs  them- 
felves  are  exprelTive  of  moral  tudowments.  *  Thus,  fays  he, 
an  animal  with  a  cloven  hoof  is  moie  inoffeufive  with  its  feet, 
than  the  feveral  tribes  of  wild  beafls,  whofe  paws  are  armed 
with  (harp  claws,  to  feize  upon  their  prey  :  or  than  the  horfe, 
whofe  feet  are  applied  by  inftin6\  as  otfenfive  weapons  ;  or  the 
(dog,  who,  though  he  is  not  armed  with  claws,  like  the  bear 
or  the  tyger,  has  feet  endued  with  great  fwiftncfs,  that  he 
may  purfue  and  deftroy  fuch  creatures  as  are  gentle  and  de- 
fencelefs.  Again,  quadrupeds  with  a  divided  hoof  tread  furer 
than  thofe  whofe  hoof  is  entire  ;  and  fure-footing  is  exprelfive 
of  reftitude  in  mor;il  agents.  It  is  alfo  worthy  of  remark,  that 
animals  of  this  clafs  are  more  orderly  and  regular  in  their 
progrefs.  Thus  flieep  have  a  natural  propenfity  to  follow  one 
another's  fteps.  In  the  fame  manner  the  orthodox  believer  is 
content  to  tread  in  the  fleps  of  his  forefathers,  wiiile  the 
rambling  freethinker  looks  upon  it  as  the  privilege  of  his  na- 
ture to  deviate  into  by-ways,  untrodden  by  thoie  who  were 
much  wifer  than  himfelf.* 

*  The  otiicr  character  of  a  clean  beafi:,  continues  our  ai;» 
thor,  is  that  of  chewing  the  cud  ;  a  ficulty  io  expreflive  of 
that  ad  of  the  mind,  by  which  it  revolves,  meditates,  arid 
difcourfes  on  what  it  hath  laid  up  in  the  memory,  that  it  is 
applied  to  this  fenfe  by  the  Greeks  *  and  Latins ;  and  the 
word  tiitninafe  is  well  known  to  have  the  fame  metaphorical 
meaning  in  Englifh.  A  beafl  thus  employed  hath  likewife  all 
ti  e  outward  appearance  of  abftraftion  in  its  countenance,  as 
if  it  were  engaged  in  fome  deep  meditation.  This  charafter 
then,  as  it  ftands  in  the  Scripture,  mnft  lignify  a  devout  turn 
of  thought,  and  hoiinefs  of  converfation  :  for  the  word  of 
God  is  the  food  of  the  mind,  which,  being  laid  up  in  the 
heart,  flioyld  be  again  revolved  at  all  feafons  ;  fo  that  being 
properly  applied  to  the  inward  man,  it  may  contribute  to  a 
daily  irvcreafe  in  grace  and  goulinefs. 

*  \^  we  defcend  to  a  more  critical  confideratlon  of  their 
iJifferent  natures,  the  moral  heathen  feems  to  have   been   cen- 
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fured  under  the  figure  of  the  Camel,  and  the  immoral  IJratUte 
under  that  of  the  Swine.  Pride  is  apt  to  boaft  of  moral 
goodneCi,  as  fufficient  in  itfelf,  without  the  .  hearing  of  the 
word  of  God.  The  camel  hath  Ihort  ears,  which  appear  as  if 
they  had  been  cropped  ;  and  the  enormous  fize  of  the  crea- 
ture, with  his  lofty  carriage,  and  thofe  vail:  bunches  of  HeHi 
which  deform  his  body,  exprefs  the  difpofuion  of  him  v/ho  is 
ppd  up  in  his  pjhly  mind ;  who  in  his  own  opinion  hath  at- 
tained to  the  firft  magnitude  of  wifdom  and  perfeflion.  But 
it  is  as  impoflible  for  fuch  an  one  to  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  as  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle  ; 
he  is  as  much  too  big  for  the  narrow  way  of  Chriftian  humi- 
lity and  felf-abafement,  as  a  camel  for  the  paflage  of  a  needle*$ 
eye. 

*  The  fwine  is  an  image  of  him  who  holdi  the  truth  in  un^ 
right eoufnefi.  Of  this  error  the  Scribes  and  Pharifees  of  our 
Saviour's  time  were  the  greateft  examples.  For  as  the  fwine, 
if  we  judge  by  the  print  of  his  feet,  and  fome  other  of  his 
properties,  hath  an  alliance  with  the  better  fort  of  cattle,  and 
is  of  a  mixt  nature  :  ^o  they  were  ftrid  in  their  adherence  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  church,  and  valued  themfelves  upon  4 
pund^ual  obfervation  of  the  ceremonial  law  :  but  were  in- 
wardly full  of  extortion  and  excefs  ;  deuourers  of  ^widows  houfes  ; 
an  unclean  infatiable  herd,  before  whom  the  pearls  of  the 
Gofpel  were  not  to  be  caft.' 

What  our  author  fays  on  the  fubjefl  before  us  is  very  juf!", 
that  in  difquifitions  of  this  kind,  *  it  is  eafy  for  us  to  fall  into 
groundlefs  refinements,  and  to  mifiake  fubtilty  for  folidity/ 
And  if  we  are  not  miftaken,  many  of  our  readers  will  be  apt 
to  conclude,  from  this  fhort  fpecimen,  that  our  learned  au- 
thor has  indulged  himfelf  in  fanciful  and  problematical  con- 
j  enures. 


XII.   Something  Neixj,   2  Vols,    I  2 mo.   ^s,  feiued.     Dilly. 

A  Midft  the  many  fpecious  title  pages  to  which  the  ingenuity 
^^  of  authors  and  bookfellers  has  daily  recourfe,  for  the  al- 
lurement of  the  public,  that  of  the  performance  now  before 
us  muft  be  exempted  from  the  cenfure  either  of  impofirion  or 
impropriety.  It  raifed  our  expectation  of  novelty,  and  has 
not  indeed  difappointed  it.  We  muft  own  at  the  fame  time, 
that  the  humorous  manner  in  which  this  rambling  and  deful- 
tory  author  treats  of  all  his  fubjeds  is  a  circumftance  not  more 
entertaining,  than  the  great  variety  of  matter  which  he  has 
contrived  to  introduce  into  his  two  little  volumes.  He  is 
e^^ually  fenfible  and  facetious  on  important  topics ;  and  his 

very 
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very  trifles,  which  are  generally  agreeable,  are  for  the  moft 
f>art  not  defti-ture  of  fome   utility.     That  our  readers   may* 
judge  for   thcmfelves,  we  (hall  give   theni  the  following  chaj>- 
ters  as  a  fpecimen. 

*  Chap.  IV.     Veriienti  Occurrke. 

*  I  fiial!  now,  and  throughout,  prefent  you  with  my  thoughts, 
juft  as  they  happen  fortuitously  to  arife  in  my  mind,  without 
order  or  connexion,  appealing  to  the  confcioufnefs  of  my  rea- 
ders whether  this  is  not  the  way  that  ideas  occur  to  him  or 
her,  in  fpite  of  that  defpotic  philofophy  that  would  attempt  to 
ijiake  flavesof  mankind,  aiid  not  fuffer  even  thought  itfelf  to 
te  free. 

*  Subjects,  perhaps,  may  fometimes  follow  m  a  train,  for 
aught  I  can  forefee  j  and,  if  fo,  I  fiiall  not  afFeftedly  decline 
being  their  train-bearer.  But  all  I  mean  to  premife  is,  that  I 
fiiall  add  nothin;;^  to  ths /uite  myfelf,  nor  endeavour  to  ftring 
ftories,  one  after  another,  like  nvimsr-e'vening  tales,  till  my  au- 
clien<:e  falls  afleep  about  the  fire- fide. 

*  They  are  but  dull  fportfnrven,  methinks,  who  have  the 
patience  to  attend  upon  cold  luniting.  Whenever  the  fcent 
begins  to  tirig,  I  am  always  for  ftartiijg  of  frefii  game,  iniiead 
of  liflening  to  a  yelp  here,  and  a  chcp  there,  till  the  hounds 
are  able  to  kit  off  th  fault,  \  prefer  courrtng  therefore  to  it, 
where  the  jjuarry  is  ilill  in  vfew,  during  ^ibe  porfuit. 

'  Chap.  V.     The  Rebuke. 

*  —Our  friend  Trivius  is  not  merely  a  fentimental  ftreet- 
walker;  for  the  fame  turn  of  refleilion,  with  a  notable  fplrit  of 

' moral  and   chivalry,  accompany  his  ciiarailer  throughout. 

*  A  profligate  of  fortune  happening  to  be  in  his  company 
cnce,  and  boalling  of  an  a[nour  fie  had  lately  had  with  a  ycung 
woman,  difplayed  the  infidious  arts  with  wliich  he  had  coa- 
trived  to  circumvent  her. 

*  The  refl  of  the  company  feemed  to  conHder  him  but  as  oiie 
of  thofe  bragging  galants  who  have  To  often  been  defervedly 
expoled  on  the  ftage :  but  Trivius  foon  undertook  to  vindicate 
his  veracity,  by  faying  that  nothing,  except  the  mofi:  fupcrfti- 
tious  addiction  to  truth,   could   poflibly  have  induced  any  one 

'  to  confefs  fc  vile  and  fcandalons  a  flory  of  himfetf 

*  Another  young  fellow  affronted  a  lady  once,  before  him, 
ar»d  he  immediately  refented  her  quarrel.  His  friends  interpofcd, 
telling  him  that  they  tlvought  it  rather  too  late  in  life  for  him 
to  enter  the  liOs  of  knight  errantry.  He  replied,  I  was  born  a 
man  ;  and  no  age,  but  dotage,  can  ever  make  me  forget  my 
fex,  or  the  protection  due  to  hers.' 

In  the  courfe  of  thefe  proUifions  the  author  expofes  feveral 
vulgar  errors,  and  he  has  concluded  each  of  the  volumes  with 

a  piece 
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a  piece  of  mufic.  We  may  venture  to  recommend  this  mif- 
cellany  as  one  of  the  moft  agreeable  and  fentimental  of  the 
lighter  kind  of  produdions. 


XIII.    T^houghts   en   HofpitaU,     By  John  Aikin,  Surgeon,     Zue, 
is,  6d,    Johnfon. 

^T^HE  interefts  of  humanity  are  i/i  a  particular  manner  con- 
-''  cerned  in  the  judicious  and  falutary  regulation  of  fuch  efta- 
blifhments  as  either  public  or  private  benevolence  has  ereded, 
for  the  benefit  of  thofe  who  labour  under  the  combined  op- 
prefiion  of  poverty  and  difeafe.  To  the  honour  of  England, 
no  country  can  boaflof  fo  great  a  number  of  hofpitals  for  the 
reception  of  perfons  in  diftrefs.  But  it  is  mortifying  to  be  in- 
formed, that,  for  want  of  proper  attention  to  certain  circum- 
fiances,  the  defign  of  thofe  charitable  inflitutions  iliould  be  lb 
much  fruflrated,  as  not  only  to  render  them,  in  many  cafes, 
of  little  advantage,  but  even  greatly  prejudicial  \o  the  un- 
fortunate objecls,  for  whofe  relief  they  were  intended.  That 
fuch,  hO'Vever,  is  the  fa^,  is  very  clearly  evinced  by  this  ju- 
dicious author,  v^hofe  refleftions  on  the  melancholy  fubjefl  af- 
ford equal  proof  of  his  phyfical  fagacity  and  the  moral  fym- 
■pathy  of  his  heart.  His  firft  animadverfion  is  on  the  common 
plan  of  an  hofpital,  which  he  obferves  is  generally  quadran- 
gular ;  a  form  which  prevents  an  eftedual  ventilation  of  the 
wards,  and  caufes  a  coJiedion  of  llagnating  air,  tainted  by  a 
variety  of  noxious  effluvia,  in  the  central  fpace,  which  conti- 
nually returns  upon  the  rooms  through  the  windows  looking 
that  way.  The  largenefs  of  the  wards  is  another  circumstance 
which  he  jufdy  confiders  as  greatly  produdive  of  bad  air.  He 
acknowledges  that  a  different  plan  of  conrtruding  hofpitals, 
efpecially  in  large  cities,  would  be  attended  with  a  great  in- 
creafe  of  expence  and  lofs  of  room  ;  but  this  confideration,  he 
oberves,  ought  to  be  of  no  weight,  when  brought  in  compe- 
tition with  the  public  utility,  which  is  the  end  of  thofe  infti- 
tutions.  The  belt  plan,  in  his  opinion,  would  be,  a  range 
of  cells  or  fmall  rooms  opening  into  a  wide  airy  gallery,  having 
a  brilk  circulation  of  air  through  it.  He  next  points  out  what 
circumftances  ought  to  be  attended  to,  refpeding  theadmiflion 
of  patients,  for  promoting  the  utility  of  hofpitals.  Tne  fol- 
lowing are  the  objects  of  confideration  which  he  mentions  for 
that  purpofe. 

•  I.  Whether  tbey  be  capable  of  fpeedy  relief;  becaufe  as  it 
js  the  intention  of  charity  to  relieve  as  great  a  number  as  pof- 
fible,  a  quick  change  of  objects  is  to  be  wifhed  ;  and  alfo  be- 
caufe the  inbred  difeafe  of  hofpitals  will  almoft  inevitably  creep 

7  ^n 
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in  fome  degree  upon  one  who  coritmues  a  long  time  iii  them, 

but  wilt  rarely  auack  (Sne  whofe  ftay  is  fhorr. 

«  2,  Whether  they  require  in  a  particular,  manner  the  fiw 
^rinteiidimce  of  "fkilful  perfons,  either  on  account  of  their 
acute  and  dangerous  nature,  or  any  fingularity  or  intricacy  at- 
teirding  them,  or  erroneous  opinions  previfiling  among  the 
common  people  concerning  their  treatment — It  is  evident  that 
in  general  the  moft  important  good  effeds  will  ariTe  from  ad- 
-iwitting  thefe. 

<  3.  Whether  they  be  contagious,  or  fubjefl  in  a  peculiar 
«!cgree  to  corrupt  the  air  and  generate  peftilential  difeafes— 
•the  dangerof  their  admiirion  to  the  other  patients  is  obvious. 

*  4.  Whetiier  a  freOi  and  pure  air  be  peculiarly  requifite  for 
their  cure,  and  they  be  remarkably  injured  by  any  vitiation  of 
it — I  fear  it  will  be  impofiible  with  every  improvement  to  ren- 
der a  hofpital  a  fit  refuieiice  for  perfons  aife<5tcd  with  fuch 
<Jifeafes.' 

The  author  afterwards  applies  thefe  confiderations  to  parti- 
cular cafes,  from  which  he  draws  many  important  and  ufeful 
conclufions.  We  recommend  this  fenfible  performance  to  the 
ferious  attention  of  all  who  are  concerned  either  in  the  con- 
ftrudion  or  management  of  hofpitals.  That  it  will  have  a  be- 
neficial influence  on  the  plan  of  fuch  hofpitals  as  may  here- 
after be  ere<5led,  we  cannot  entertaiji  any  doubt.  It  is  to  be 
wirtied,  that  it  might  produce  an  alteration  of  thofe  which 
are  already  built.  We  hope,  that,  in  the  mean  time,  the  va- 
rious circnmftances  which  the  ingenious  author  has  fuggefted 
to  the  confideration  of  the  phyficians  and  furgeons  of  hofpi- 
tals, will  meet  with  fuch  a  degree  of  regard,  as  the  import- 
ance of  the  fubjed  requires  both  from  their  humanity  and 
public  duty. 

MONTHLY     CATALOGUE. 

DIVINITY. 

14.  jfn  Apology  for  the  prefent  Church  it/"  England,  as  by  Law 
ifablijhedy  t3'u  j^y Jo fiah  Tucker,  D.  D,  Svo,  is.  6d. 
Bladon. 

THIS  learned  writer  introduces  his  Apology  with  thefe  two 
pollulata. 

I.  That  all  focieties  muflhave  fome  common  centre  of  union, 
and  be  governed  by  fome  rule,  either  expreficd  or  implied,  writ- 
ted  or  traditionary. 

II,  That  thofe  perfons  who  are  admitted  of  fuch  focieties,  and 
more  efpecially  thofe  who  propofe  themfelves  to  be  candidates 
for  ofHces  and  honourable  diflindionsin  the  fame,  are  to  be  fup- 
pofed  to  approve  of  this  rule  in  the  main,  and  this  centre  of 
union,  whatever  it  may  happen  to  be. 
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From  thefe  poftulata  he  infers,  that  the  more  impoctant  the 
ends  and  ufes  of  any  fociety  are  fuppofed  to  be,  the  fooner,  ge- 
nerally fpeakir.*^,  v/lU  fuch  an  inlUmtion  arrive  at  anacquifuion 
of  temporal  poffeflions  j-^that  civil  eftablifiiments  may  be  formed 
without  the  intervention  of  the  legiflature  ; — that  all  religious 
{eOiSj  in  a  land  of  liberty,  will,  in  procefs  of  time,  naturally  and 
necefTarily  eftablifh  themfelves-in  proportion  to  their  zeal,  their 
number,  and  their  abilities  ;— that,  as  the  eltablilhing  of  reli- 
gious focieties  is  unavoidable,  in  one  degree  or  other,  it  becomes 
the  duty  of  the  public  magiflrate  to  give  the  preference  to  thilt 
fociety,  which,  upon  comparifon  with  others,  fliall  appear  to  be 
the  beft  and  mofl:  deferving,and  confequently  the  fitted:  to  aHifl  him 
in  the  adminiftration  of  a  rational,  equal,  andjuft  plan  of  civil 
government ;  fecondly,  that  it  is  both  his  duty  and  his  intereft  to 
fuppott  and  encourage  the  minifters  ofit  to  a  certain  degree,  that 
is,  to  fuch  a  degree  or?/y  as  fhall  elevate  them  abov^e  the  contempt 
of  the  vulgar,without  exciting  the  envy  of  the  great ;  and  thirdly, 
astoallthofe  other  fefts,  or  parties  in  religion,  which  may  hap- 
pen to  exill  within  the  boundaries  of  his  ftate,  it  is  mofl:  certain- 
ly his  duty,  and  evidently  his  intereft,  to  tolerate  and  protect 
them  all,  as  far  as  a  regard  to  good  morals  and  the  fafety  of  the 
ftate  can  poflibly  admit. 

Upon  thefe  priniples  Dr.  Tucker  difcufles  the  point  relating  to 
church-revenues,  or  church-eftabliftiments.  He  then  proceeds 
more  immediately  to  the  confideration  of  that  poftulatum  with 
which  he  firft  fetout,  viz.  that  all-focieties  muft  have  fome  com- 
mon centre  of  union,  and  muft  be  governed  by  fome  rule,  cither 
expreffed  or  implied,  written  or  traditionary.  This  maxim,  he 
thinks,  cannot  polTibly  be  denied  ;  for,  fays  he,  a  fociety  with- 
out any  rule,  any  connedion,  or  any  fecial  bond,  is,  to  his  ap- 
prehenfion,  no  fociety  at  all.  *  And  yet,  continues  he,  if  wc 
admit  of  fuch  regulations,  we  muft  admit  of  creeds,  articles, 
and  fubfcriptions,  under  fome  fhape  or  other,  or  foraething  equi- 
valent to  them  ;  for  thefe  are  nothing  elfe  but  fo  many  rules  of 
condud,  and  centres  of  union.' 

Thefe  principles  lead  our  author  to  the  great  points  at  prefent 
in  agitation;  in  the  difcufiion  of  which  he  allows,  that  fome  in- 
confiderable  faults  may  truly  and  juftlybe  found  in  the  prefent 
dodrinal  fyftem  of  the  church  of  England.  He  points  out  fom« 
things  of  this  kind  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  He  grants,  thac 
the  Athanafian  Creed  is  really  fuperfluous  in  our  prefent  fcrrvice  ; 
that  a  new  fet  of  Firft  Leffons  may  be  more  judicioufly  chcfen  out 
cf  the  Old  Teftament,  than  the  prefent  are;  that  fome  ufefui' 
abbreviations  may  be  made  in  our  Liturgy,  and  fome  exprcflions 
altered  and  amended.  *  Thefe  things,  he  adds,  every  candid  and 
impartial  man  will  readily  allow  ;  and  he  would  be  glad  to  lend 
an  helping  hand,  as  far  as  his  abilities  and  influence  may  ex- 
tend, towards  removing  thefe  few  real  blemifhes,  fpots,  and  im- 
perfedions,  when  a  proper  opportunity  fhall  offer.' 

This  is  one  of  the  moft  moderate,  and,  in  the  main,  judicious 
Apologies,  which  we  have  lately  fcen  in  fjivour  of  the  charckof. 
England. 
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15.  ^  Plea  for  the  Suhfcription  of  the  Clergy  to  //;^XXXTX  yfr* 
tides  of  Religion.   i3>  James  Ibbetfon,  Z).  D.^r.   The  Fifth 
Editiotiy  with  large  Additions,     %vo.  is.  bd.     White. 
This  author  is  continually  advertifing  new  editions  of  his  Plea ; 

but  the  public  is  already  fo  well  acquainted  with  its  merits,  that 
It  would  be  unnecefTary  for  us  to  take  any  farther  notice  of  it  in 
this  place. 

16.  A  Scriptural  Comment  upon  theXXXIXArticles  of  the  Church 
of  England,  ByM.  Madan,  A,  B,  %vo.  u.  6d,  Rivington. 

In  this  work  Mr.  Madan  has  colledled  a  great  number  of  texts 
from  the  Old  and  New  Teilament,  in  fupport  of  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  ;  and  has  overdiadowed  the  moil  obnoxious  pofitions 
with  *  a  cloud  of  witnefles,'  not  omitting  the  teftimony  of  the 
Song  of  Songs. 

Our  author  treats  the  petitioners  in  this  contemptuous  manner  .• 
*  The  complainants,  fays  he,  if  we  may  judge  from  fome  pub- 
Jications  previous  to  this  attempt,  are  a  motley  mixture  of  infi- 
dels of  various  denominations,  fuch  as  Deifts,  Arians,  Socinians, 
and  Pelagians;  the  grand  point  they  want  to  be  rid  of  is  the 
do£lrine  of  che  Trinity  in  unity,  and  its  confequences,  fuch  as 
the  godhead  of  Chrift,  and  the  perfonality  and  godhead  of  the 
Holy  Ghcft ;  if  thefe  could  be  flruck  out  of  the  Liturgy  and  Ar- 
ticles, they  would  be  content.  Dr.  Clarke's  Being,  Mahomet's 
Alia,  any  but  the  true  God,  will  ferve^ their  turn,  and  if  their 
is  a  man  amongft  them,  who  will  declare  publicly,  that  he  be- 
lieves the  Trinity,  I  will  give  up  the  accufation. — 

<  Never,  till  now,  have  the  advocates  of  infidelity  dared  to 
attack  the  Chriftian  religion,  by  forming  themfelves  into  a  pub- 
lic fociety. — 

*  It  is  plainly  the  purpofe  of  the  petitioners  to  raze  founda- 
tions, or  to  throw  the  reins  upon  the  neck  of  infidelity,  that  it 
might  be  let  loofe  amongtt  the  people,  and  fcatter  its  arro^u,Sy 
firebrands y  and  deaths  without  controul  *. — 

«  Not  only  among  the  regulars,  in  our  church  militant,  but 
with  many  of  the  irregulars,  the  Calviniftical  dodrines  are  en- 
tirely ca/hiered.  Some  of  the  latter  have  carried  the  matter  fo 
,  far,  as  to  feem  to  give  the  Deity  to  underftand,  that  if  he  fiiould 
think  or  ad  on  the  fide  of  the  Calviniib,  they  will  malye  him 
out  (horrendum  diftu  1)  worle  than  the  devil  himfelf.-r 

*  There  is  a  fet  of  vipers  in  the  bofom  of  the  church,  who,  in 
thelhape  of  clergymen,  would  gnaw  out  her  vitals. — Woe,  yea, 
a  thoufand  woes  to  this  land,  if  the  depravers  and  corrupters  of 
our  common  faith  have  the  fandion,  or  even  the  toleration  of 
government  for  their  fupport !' 

**  Dwells  fo  much  anger  in  celeftial  minds !" Who  could 

have  imagined,  that  the  chaplain  of  the  lord  high  chancellor,  the 
preacher  at  the  Lock,  and  one  of  the  ble/Ted  reformers  o^  this 
finful  and  degenerate  sge,  who  thinks  it  a  violation  of  chriftian 
purity  to  appear  at  Ranelagh,  at  a  roui,  at  the  theatres,  or  the 
Pantheon  ;  who  could  have  imagined,  that  this  exemplary  faint 
*  A  curious  and  confiiteut  metaphor  1 

fhcul 
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fcould  thus  defcend  to  the  moft  uncharitable  invcdives,  intem- 
perate railings,  and  the  lowcft  abufe  ?  He  icems,  notwithltand- 
ing  he  concludes'  his  performance  with  what  he  calls  *  a  truly 
chrifrian  hymn,'  to  be  in  the  *  gall  of  bitternefs  ;*  or  perhaps  ia 
that  holy  fu^y  v^hith  pofTeiTed  the  Cuma^an  fibjl,  when  fhe  pre- 
d  <5led  the  fortune  of  yEneas.  On  this  occafion  we  can  only  fay, 
in  the  words  of  Deiphobus,  **  Ne  fasvi,  magnc  facerdos  !'* 

17.  Letters  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dawfon,  occaftoned by  a  late  Piihli' 
cation  intitlcd  *  Free  Thoughts  en  the  Subject  of  a  further  Ra^ 
formation  of  the  Church  oj  ^n^X'^nd.,''  i^c.  ^vo.  is.  Bladon. 
Thefe  letters  were  occafioned  chiefly  by  the  following  and  ani- 

mad>erfions  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Prieliley  and  Dr.  Dawfon  reipec- 
tively. 

Dr,  Prieftley.  *  Who  among  the  clergy,  that  read  and  think 
at  all,  are  fuppofed  to  believe  one  third  of  the  Thirty-nine  Arti- 
cles r     Prieftley  on  Government,  p.  214. 

Dr.  Dawfon.  *  To  charge  us,  at  leall  to  infinuate  fuch  a 
charge,  with  aot  hdieuing^  if  we  read  or  think  at  all,  one  third 
of  what  we  \i<iVQfohmnly  Jubjcrihed,  is  more  than  uncandid,  it  is 
to  detratSl  from  our  good  name  ;  it  is  to  judge  us  too  in  a  matter 
on  which  man''s  judgment  ought  not  to  be  taken.'  Free 
Thoughts,  &c.  p.  2^. 

Speaking  of  Dr.  Prieftley,  this  writer  fays,  <  thofe  whofe  weak 
eyes  cannot  bear  the  ftrong  flaflies  of  light,  which  accompany  the 
thunder  oi\i\sfeny  are  all  up  in  arms  againft  him.* 

It  is,  we  may  fuppofs,  below  the  dignity  of  the  Thunderer  to 
engage  with  every  adverfary  that  may  rife  up  againft  him  ;  and 
therefore  this  fubordinate  champion  comes  forth,  and  attack* 
Dr.  Dawfon  with  his  pop-gun. 

18.  Arguments  ufed for  ahoHflilng  Suhfcription  to  the  XXXIX 
Articles  cf  the  Church  o/England,  by  Parliament,  feriorf.y  con,- 

ftdered^  &c.     ^vo.  6//.     Evans. 
Jnfipid  and  inoftenfive  irony. 

19.  ^eries  recommended  to  the  Confideration  of  the  "PulTiCi  wiih 
regard  to  the  XXXIX  Articles,     ^vo.   is.     Johnfon. 

The  defign  of  thefe  queries  is  to  fhew,  that  many  of  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  contain  principles  and  pofitions  which  are  contra- 
didlory  to  one  another,  inconfiiknt  with  reafon  and  revelation, 
the  nature  and  circumftances  of  man,  and  the  attributes  of  an 
all  perfcft  Being. 

There  is  good-fcnfe,  and  too  much  truth  in  many  of  thefe 
Queries. 

The  author  has  fubjoined  a  colle£lion  of  texts,  fiom  the  Oitl 
and  New  Teftament,  relative  to  the  palloral  cfHce,  which  he 
thinks  may,  with  great  propriety,  be  read  over  before  a  Chrif- 
tian  congregation,  by  a  clergyman,  when  he  takes  the  charge  of 
it,  infteadpf  the  Thirty -nine  Articles. 

Part  of  the  following  remark  cpncernirg  the  Methodifb  is  an 
ttnqjueftionable  ta^  ; 

*  i  have. 
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*  I  have,  fays  the  author,  been  for  fome  time  fully  perfuaafcd 
that  the  prefent  alarming  run  of  Methodifin  is  an  immcdiaie  dif- 
penfation  of  Providence,  intended  to  punifh  rational  believers, 
who  have  fhewn  fo  little  zeal  in  the  caufe  of  genuine  Chrillianity. 
^hefe  enth-!'Jiajlic  people  btl'wve  the  mof}  obnoxious  articles  in  the 
JlriB  and  liter alfenfe^  and  therehy  cor^found  the  Juhjcribin^  df^gy 
nvith  their  civn  ^weapons :  and  confequently,  the  only  reafon able 
way  to  ftop  the  progrefs  of  this  prevailing  fedl  is  to  abolifh  Ajb-  - 
fcription  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  ;  whereby  the  clergy  will  be 
enabled  to  confute  their  arrogant  pretenfions  by  fcripture,  ratio- 
nally interpreted,  without  incurring  the  cenfure  of  prevarication 
an  the  cafe  of  fubfcription.' 

20.  A  full  Refutation  of  the  Reafons  advanced  in  Defence  of  the 
Petition  for  the  Abolition  ofSubfcription  to  the  Articles  and  Li- 
turgy,    ^vo.  6d.     Baldwin. 

There  is  fome  acutenefs  of  argument  in  this  tra^.     It  made 
its  firll  appearance  in  one  of  the  evening- papers  of  the  laft  month. 
21-  An  Addrefs  to  the  King,  on  the  intended  Application  to  Par- 
liament for  Relief  in  the  Matter  of  Ecclefeafiical  Subfcriptions, 
^vo.  6d.     Dilly. 

The  author  of  this  Addrefs  aflures  us,  that  the  plan  which  the 
members  of  the  afTociation  are  purfuing  is  calculated  to  fubvert 
theconftitution  of  the  church  of  England  ;  that  it  is  a  meafure 
void  of  wifdom  and  reafon  ;  *  a  conduct  fo  repugnant  to  the  fcrip* 
tures  of  truth,  that  it  cannot  fail  of  being  highly  ofFenfive  to  the 
fupreme  Governor  of  the  univerfe.*  He  adds,  *  it  is  gr.atly  ap- 
prehended, that  the  fcheme,  if  carried  into  execution,  may  be  vi- 
fitcd  with  marks  of  his  difpleafure  againft  us,  both  as  a  church 
and  nation.*— Weak  and  fanatical  ! 

22.  Letter  to  the  Members  of  the  hon.  Houfe  cf  Commons^  re^ 
fpeiling  the  Petition  for  Relief  in  the  Matter  of  Subfcription, 

ivo.  IS,    Bowyer  ^w^  Nichols. 

This  writer  profefTes  himfelf  a  warm  friend  to  the  church  of 
England,  but  a  warmer  friend  to  the  church  oT  Chrift  ;  one  who 
earneftly  contends  for  the  orthodox  faith,  but  who  acknowledges 
no  criterion  of  orthodoxy  but  fcripture  ;  one  who  cordially  wifhes 
to  fee  a  reformation  in  our  religious  eftabliihment  take  place, 
but  one  too  who  cannot  think  it  worth  contending  for,  if  the  at- 
tempt be  likely  to  produce  any  diforders  in  the  civil  conftitution, 
if  it  will  tend  to  the  fpilling  of  one  drop  of  Chriftian  blood,  or  to 
the  extinguifiiing  of  one  fpurk  of  Chriftian  charity  amongfl  us. 

He  treats  the  fubjeft  agreeably  to  thefe  moderate  and  candid 
principles,  and  fuggefts  many  fenfible  obfervations. 

23.  A  Letter  to  the  Archbifncp  ^Canterbury,  on  the  Suhje^  of 
the  intended  Application  to  Parliament  for  Relief  in  the  Matter 
of  Subfcription  to  the  XXXIX  Articles^  ^c.  Sw.  6d. 
Johnfon. 

The  defign  of  this  letter  is  to  recommend  the  petition  to  the 
confideration  of  the  ar9hbiihop, 

54.  A 
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24.  A  Letter  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  t-ord  Nonh,  concerning  the  'intend- 
.   ed  Jppluaikn  to  Parliament  for  Relief  in  the  Matter  of  Sub- 

fcription,  &i^     ^to,  is.     Bladon. 

This  letter  is  keen  and  fpirited.  The  author  endeavours  to 
ihew,  that  fubfcription  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  and  Liturgy  of 
our  church  is  extremely  prejudicial  to  the  caufe  of  genuine 
Chriftianity,  and  totheinterefts  of  truth  and  virtue  j  that  no  real 
advantage  is,  orpoflibly  can  be,  derived  frcm  it  ;  and  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  fpirit  of  the  times,  or  temper  of  the  people,  that 
is  in  the  lead  unfavourable  to  the  petitioners  ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, extremely  friendly  and  favourable  to  them. 

This  writer  too  often  indulges  himfelf  in  groundlefs  and  un- 
reaiboable  invedlives  againft  the  clergy. 

*  I  mean,  fays  he  to  Lord  North,  to  give  you  my  thoughts  on 
the  intended  application  to  parliament,  &c.  with  an  opcnnefs 
and  freedom,  which y>w,  if  any,  of  the  clergy,  with  whom  your 
lordfhip  converfes,  will,  for  many  obvious  reafons,  venture  to  do.* 

This  writer  can  have  no  reafon  to  infinuate,  that  fcarcely  one 
of  the  clergy,  with  whom  Lord  North  is  acquainted,  will  fpcak 
his  fentimehts  on  the  fubjedl  in  queftion,  with  improper  opennefs 
and  freedom. 

*  In  fome  rcfpefts,  he  tells  us,  a  layman  is  better  qualified  iov 
handling  fuch  a  fubjeflthan  any  clergyman.* 

This  is  a  paradox,  which  requires  all  the  fubtilty  of  this  inge- 
nious author  to  ej^plain.  Was  not  Dr.  Clarke  as  well  qualified 
to  write  on  the  Trinity  as  Mr,  Nelibn,  or  any  other  layman  ? 
And  why  is  it  to  be  fuppofed,  that  fome  of  the  clergy  of  the  pre- 
fent  aera  are  not  at  <well  qualified,  in  e'very  refpe^l,  to  treat  of  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles, as  any  of  their  cotemporaries  among  the  laity? 
efpecially,  if  it  may  be  fafely  affirmed,  as  our  author  fays  it  may, 
*  that  that  there  is  not  one  layman  in  ten  thoufand,  who  either 
underftands  them,  or  gives  himfelf  any  concern  about  them.' 

*  The  clergy,  fays  this  layman,  have  ever  h^Qn  enemies  to  re- 
formation,^ 

How  uncandid !  how  falfe  !  Let  the  impartial  reader  only 
look  back  to  the  Reformation,  and  fee  how  many  of  the  clergy 
diftinguifhed  themfelves  by  their  zeal  and  intrepidity  on  that  glo- 
rious occafion  !  how  many  of  them  aflerted  the  caufe  of  Protef- 
tantifm  by  their  indefatigable  labours,  their  writings,  and  their 
blood ! 

25.  Confiderations  on  the  proje^ed  Reformation  of  the  Church  of 

England,  /^to.  is.  Robinfon. 
This  writer  endeavours  to  expofe  the  arguments  which  have 
been, advanced  in  favour  of  the  petition  ;  and  reprefents  to  Lord 
North  fome  of  the  pernicious  confequences,  which  he  thinks 
would  attend  the  abolition  of  fubfcriptions  and  the  alteration  of 
the  Liturgy. 

*  lit  fays  he,  our  governors  fhould  be  inclined  to  prefervc  the 
peace  among  the  various  fevSts,  which  would  he  aHeriible.d  in  the 
church,  according  to  the  new  fchcme,  and  to  frame  a  lituro  v  and 

Vol.  XXXlii.  January ,  1772.  G  ^'  con- 
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conftitution  which  might  fait  them  all,  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour 
mud  be  rejefted  to  pleafe  the  Arians ;  and  his  fatisfadion,  to  grati- 
fy the  Socinians  ;  the  Prcfbyterians  would  objedl  to  epifcopacy, 
the  Independants  to  Prefbytery,  and  the  Quakers  to  all  three, 
together  with  the  facraments  of  baptifm,  and  the  Lord's  fupper. 
Thus  you  fee,  ray  lord,  what  we  are  to  lofe.  Your  lordlhip  will 
perhaps  aik  what  we  ihall  get  ? — A  very  fine  idea  of  Chrijiianity 
in  general,  ftripped  of  every  thing  that  \s  particu'ar  to  it,' 

We  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  any  writer  who  declares 
his  alfentand  confent  to  the  Articles  more  fully  and  heartily  thaa 
the  author  of  this  letter. 

*  For  mine  own  part,  fays  he,  I  have  read  the  Propofah,  and  the 
Thoughts  en  the  Articles  ;  I  have  alfo  read  the  Confejional,  the  Ef- 
Jay  on  Spirit y  the  Independant  Whig,  and  many  other  good  books  ; 
notwithftanding  which,  I  fliall  ftill  continue  to  fubfcribe  without 
the  leaft  renwrfe,  or  uneafinefs,  though  I  ihould  not  get  fix-pence 
by  it.' 

In  the  conclufion  he  tells  us,  that  nothing  folid,  fenfible,  or  fe- 
rious  can  be  advanced  in  defence  of  the  fcheme  in  agitation. — 
But  his  readers,  we  apprehend,  will  not  find,  that  he  has  crinced 
this  point  fo  clearly  as  he  himfelf  feems  to  imagine. 
26.  Two  Difcourfes.     I.  On  the  Sufficiency  of  the  Scriptures^  ^c» 

ll.  On  the  DoSfrine  of  the  Trinity.     %vo.   is.     Evans. 

Thefe  difcourfes  feem  to  be  the  productions  of  a  young  author. 
They  are  written  with  fome  degree  of  viVacity,  and  are  not  de- 
Ititute  of  good  fenfe;  but  they  are  fuch  as  may  be  very  eafily 
compofed  in  three  or  four  hours.  Thefe  expreffions — '  The  re- 
series  of  the  bock-iuorm  fhall  change  his  fhallow-grounded  reli- 
gion into  infidelity.* — «  Reftraints  upon  the  will  are  Jhackles, 
which  only  ferve  as  a  majk  for  hypocrify,'  &c<  denote  the  author's 
precipitation. 
I'j.  A  Sermon  preached  before  the  Governors^  ^c.  of  the  Infirtna' 

ry^  at  Newcaftle  upon  Tyne.     By  John  Rotheram,  M.  A. 

'i^vQ.  bd.     Robfon. 

The  author  illuftrates  this  exprefiion  of  the  Pfalmift,  1  nvill 
praife  thee  ;  for  I  am  fearfully  and  •v.ondirfully  made.  Pfalm  cxxxix. 
14.  He  lays  before  his  readers  fome  inferences  arifing  from  the 
fubjeft  ;  and,  at  the  conclufion,  prefentsthem  with  a  fliort  Iketch 
of  the  charafter  of  the  late  Dr.  Richard  Trevor,  bifhop  of  Dur- 
ham,    His  difcourfe  is  elegant  and  ingenious. 

C     H    I    R    U    R    G    I    C    A    L. 

28.  An  Appendix  to  the  Ohfervations  upon  Mr.  Pott's  General 
Remarks  on  FraSlures.  %vq.  id.  Becket. 
This  Appendix  contains  a  cafe  of  a  diflocated  thigh,  which  the 
author  has  publiihed  as  a  fupplement  to  his  former  remarks  on 
diflocation?,  with  a  view  to  explode  the  ufe  of  violent  extenfion, 
commonly  pradifed  on  fuch  occafions.  In  the  cafe  here  related, 
the  head  of  the  thigh  bone  pafTed  inward  towards  the  foramea 
ov^ale  of  the  os  pubis,  A  reduction  of  it  was  attempted,  by  force, 
after  puttin*  the  mufclcs  in  a  relaxed  Hate,  but  without  iuccefs. 

•Dr. 
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Dr.  Kirkland  therefore  tried  the  following  method.  The  patien^ 
being  fecured  upon  a  bed  upon  his  right  fide,  and  the  thigh  pu^ 
in  a  right  angle  with  his  body,  two  men  extended  it  by  a  towel 
fixed  above  the  knee,  upon  which  was  made  a  lever  of  the  thigh- 
bone. The  ancle  was  then  puflied  outward,  and  the  head  of  the 
bone  flipped  into  its  place  without  noife,  and  with  the  utmoft 
eafe. 

NOVELS. 
29    The  Lovers ;  or  the  Memoirs  of  Lady  Mary  Sc and  the 

Hon.  Mifs  Amelia  B .     Vol  //.  ^s.  Jewed.     Evans. 

The  volume  before  us  does  not  indeed  contain  fo  many  grofs 
exceptionable  paflages  as  are  to  be  found  in  moft  of  our  lively 
author's  licentious  compofitions ;  but  there  are  too  many  indeli- 
cacies fcattered  through  it  to  fufFer  us  to  recommend  it  to  the  pe- 
Tufal  of  a  modeft  woman. 

30.  The  Storm  :  or  the  Hijlory  of  hucy  and  Nancy.     Two  Vo- 

lumes. i2mo.  5^.  Noble. 
This  novel  begins  and  ends  with  a  ftorm,  and  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  changeable  weather  in  the  middle  of  it ;  fome  foul,  fome 
fair,  much  in  the  April  way.  The  part  relating  to  Lucy  de- 
ferves  the  attention  of  all  thofe  young  ladies,  whole  notions  con- 
cerning female  felicity  are  fimilar  to  her's.  By  refiedling  pro- 
perly upon  the  confequences  refulting  from  an  imprudent  con- 
duct, they  may  be  deterred  from  acling  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
merit  her  unhappy  fate. 

3 1 .  The  Trial :  or  the  Hijlory  ^Charles  Horton,  EJq,  In  Three 

Volumes,  iimo.  ^s.  bd.  Vernor  ^W  Chater. 
The  volumes  before  us  are  among  thofe  which  we  have  read 
with  fome  degree  of  pleafure.  They  contain  many  fenfible  re» 
fledlions,  well-fupported  charaiSlers,  unexpeded  turns,  and  try- 
ing fituations  :  they  are,  at  once,  entertaining  and  inftruftive. 
The  author  deferves  to  be  particularly  commended  for  his  ftric- 
tures  againll  the  loofe  licentious  produdlions  of  a  foreign  novel- 
writer's  proflituted  pen.  The  flriftures  are  fevere,  but  the  man 
whofe  writings  are  calculated  to  increafe  the  immoralities  of 
the  age,  by  inflaming  the  paffions  of  both  fexes,  cannot  be  fati- 
rifed  with  too  much  afperity. 

32.  The  Adxsantages  oj  Deliberation  :   or  the  Folly  of  Indifcre- 

tion.     Two  Volumes^  1 2mo.  55.     Robinfon. 

Thefe  volumes  are  evidently  written  with  a  defign  to  deter 
thoughtlefs  women  from  beholding  libertines  in  too  favourable 
a  light,  and  to  induce  them  to  believe  that  conjugal  felicity 
cannot  be  expefted  from  men  of  a  roving  difpofition. 

The  two  principal  charaders  in  this  novel  are  females  ;  the 
one,  by  her  deliberation^  is  the  happieft  ;  the  other,  by  her  ;W//- 
cretiony  is  the  unhappieft  of  her  fex  ;  both  by  their  oppofite  con- 
duit, prove  the  advantages  of  the  former,  and  the  folly  of  the 
iaiter, 

Gz  ss.ne 
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33.  The  Perplexities  of  Riches,    Two  Folumes.     iimo,     5;. 

Robinfon. 
The  author  of  the  novel  before  us  has  exhibited  his  hero 
iri  fituations  occafioned  by  a  feries  of  profperous  events,  in 
which  nobody,  we  imngine,  will  envy  him.  Many  of  his  Per- 
piexities  are  laughable,  and  many  of  them  would  render  him  an 
objetl  of  pity,  did  he  not  make  a  very  ill  ufe  of  the  favours  of 
fortune.  We  are  not  fo  little  acquainted  with  the  world  as  to 
foppofe  that  the  wor«/ of  this  ftory  will  have  fuch  an  efFedl  upon 
the  minds  of  thofe  who  read  it,  while  they  feel  themfelves  in  af- 
fluent circumltances,  as  to  excite  in  them  the  fmalleft  defire  to 
have  their  fplendid  income  diminiflied;  but  fome  of  thofe  who 
are  moderate  in  their  wifhes,  and  placed  in  the  middle  ftate  of 
life,  may,  poiribly,  during  the  perufal  of  Sir  Charles  Trent's 
diftrefTes,  feel  a  keener  relilh  for  the  bleflings  of  w^^/cm/;'. 

34.  The  Reclaimed  Pro/iitute :  or  the  Adventures  of  Amelia 

Sydney.  Two  f^olumes.  i  imo.  5J.  Rofon. 
The  Adventures  of  Amelia  Sydney  are  the  moft  uninterefting 
we  have  ever  met  with,  and  related  in  the  leall  entertaining 
manner.  Tritenefies,  vulgarifms,  and  improbabilities  appear 
in  almoft  every  page,  and  nothing  can  equal but  the  vo- 
lumes will  be  forgotten  before  this  article  goes  to  the  prefs  1 

POETRY. 

35.  Sam'tas,  Daughter  of  Mfculapius.     'To  D.  Garrick^  Efq. 

A  Poem.     dfto.  is    Kearfly. 

Sanitas,  or  Hygeia,  is  here  defcribed  as  prefenting  herfelf  be- 
fore Apollo,  to  receive  his  commands  relative  to  the  prayers 
which  the  poet  fuppofes  conftantly  to  afcend  to  him  from  mor- 
tals. The  tragic  and  comic  Mufes  appear  in  the  fhape  of  Mrs. 
Barry  and  Mrs.  Ahington,  as  fuppliants  in  behalf  of  their  fa- 
'  trourite,  Mr.  Garrick.  Jn  confequence  of  their  requeft,  Sanitas 
is  fent  to  rellore  him  to  health,  snd  relates  the  petitions  of  the 
morning.  The  perfons  from  whom  thefe  afcend  are,  a  glutton, 
a  drunkard,  a  beau,  an  old  rake,  three  public  fingers,  a  plagi- 
ary, and  a  faded  beauty.  At  the  dawn  of  the  morning  Apollo 
makes  fome  fatirical  remarks  on  a  mafquerade,  from  which  the 
mafques  are  fuppofed  to  be  juil  retiring.  An  engraving  is  pre- 
fixed to  the  poem,  reprefenting  Sanitas  defcending  from  heaven, 
with  a  ferpent,  the  ejnblem  of  health,  in  her  hand,  and  ad- 
dreiTing  Mr.  Garrick,  who  reclines  upon  a  fettee.  Below  the  fi- 
gures are- the  four  lall  lines  of  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the 
poem. 

This  poem,  we  are  informed,  v/as  fent  to  Mr.  Garrick  in  his 
late  illnefs.  It  may  therefore  be  confidered  as  a  halty  produc- 
tion. But  though  neither  the  fable  nor  i'entiments  have  a  claim 
*0  much  originality,  the  author  has  reprefented  the  charaders  in 
natural  light,  and  vye  mull  admit  the  whole  to  be  ingenioolly 
eitecutcd,  for  the  purpofe  of  blending  entertainment  with  acorn* 
plimeiitary  addiefs, 

I  36.  An 
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36.  An  Irregular  Ode^  on  tJ?e  Death  of  Mr,  Gray.  4//7.ij."White, 
We  fhould  have  pleafure  in  applauding  the  only  literary  tri- 
bute which  has  hitherto  been  paid  to  the  memory  of  the  late  in- 
genious Mr.  Gray ;  yet,  unlefs  the  avowed  irregularity  of  this 
ode  can  be  admitted  as  an  apology  for  its  faults,  it  would  be  a 
reprehenfible  extention  of  indulgence  to  exempt  it  from  all  cen- 
fure.  It  poffefles  neither  much  fublimity  nor  remarkable  ten- 
dernefs  of  fentiment ;  and  the  defcriptive  part,  which  is  very 
ftiort,  is  void  of  the  beauties  of  poetical  di(^ion.  The  firft 
ftanza  will  fupport  our  opinion  in  regard  to  the  circumftance 
laft  mentioned. 

The  expreflion  of  waters  huddling  down,  and  forming  a  ripple, 
founds  very  uncouth  in  the  language  of  poetry,  efpecially  when 
applied  to  the  Pierian  fprings. 

Jn  the  eleventh  ftanza  the  author  has  both  violated  'poetic 
truth,*  and  fallen  into  the  *  <vcordy  torrent,'  which  his  own  ima- 
gination had  created. 

We  are  forry  that  this  panegyrift  could  not  celebrate  the  fame 
of  the  juftly  efleemed  poet,  without  adopting  the  praftice  of 
fome  favage  nations,  of  facrificing  human  vidims  to  x\\^  manes 
of  the  deceafed.  This  method  of  difplaying  an  attachment  he 
has  imitated  in  the  conclufionof  his  poem,  by  avery  unnecefTary 
difparagement  of  two  other  refpeclable  authors,  who  have  alfo 
paid  the  debt  of  nature.  Acknowledged  merit  can  never  Hand 
in  need  of  any  invidious  comparifon  to  fupport  it. 

Almoft  the  whole  of  this  poem  is  reprefented  as  flowing  from 
the  mouth  of  Calliope;  and,  nocwithllanding  the  pafliages  on 
which  we  have  animadverted,  it  contains  feveral  llanzas  that  are 
not  unworthy  of  theMufe. 
'^'^.  The  Pair ioi's  Guide,     A  Poem,     j\.to.  2s.  6d,    Wheble. 

Alas  1  poor  patriots,  to  be  the  fcorn  of  fo  mean  a  writer. 
38.  An  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  Dr.  John  Gill.     By  John  Fel- 
lows.   8w.  6d.     Robinfon. 
The  fame  both  of  Dr.  Gill  and  Melpomene  is  proftituted  in 
this  lamentable  Elegy. 

'^(^.  The  Fojhionable  Lover,  A  Comedy.  By  R.  Cumberland, 
Efq,  %vo.  IS.  6d.  Griffin. 
The  author  of  this  comedy  has  modeilly  obferved,  he  cannot 
flatter  himfelf  that  the  fame  applaufe  which  has  attended  this 
produdlionon  the  ftagewill  follow  it  to  the  clofet.  But  without 
paying  any  compliment  to  a  diffidence  fo  amiable,  when  accom- 
panied with  genius,  we  mull  acknowledge  that  we  entertain  a 
much  higher  opinion  of  its  merit.  Though  the  piece  be  not  en- 
tirely void  of  blemilhes,  it  contains  many  ilrokes  of  humour  and 
fentiment,  which  command  our  approbation.  The  charaders 
likcwife  are  marked  with  ftrong  expreflion ;  and  the  pleafure  it 
affords  upon  the  whole  inclines  us  to  hope,  that  the  public  will 
continue  to  be  favoured  with  other  dramatic  compolitions  by  this 
ingenious  author. — Some,  however,  may  be  of  opinion  that  he 
has  fhewn  too  much  partiality  to  the  Scots,  in  the  character  of 
Colin  Macleod,  who  is  really  the  hero  of  the  play. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

40.  A  Sketch  of  the  Materials  for  a  new  Hiftory  ^Chcfliirc. 

^to.  15,  6d.  Bathurft. 
Though  provincial  hiliories  afford  little  either  of  moral  or  po- 
litical inftrutlion,  they  furnifli  an  extenfive  field  for  entertam- 
ii^ent,  and  conduce  great-Iy  to  improve  the  knowledge  of  natural 
hiilory  and  antiquities.  In  refpeft  to  the  laft  of  thefe  circum- 
ftances,  we  are  of  opinion  that  a  hiftory  of  Chefhire  might  vie 
with  that  of  any  other  county  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  there  is  a  large  fund  of  materials  for  fuch  a  work.  The  au- 
thor of  this  letter  feems  to  have  cojlefted  great,  information  on 
the  fubjedt,and  has  given  a  copious  detail  of  the  authorities  which 
would  be  ufeful  towards  the  forming  fuch  a  compilation.  But  if 
a  new  hiftory  of  Chefliire  Ihould  ever  be  carried  into  execution, 
which  is  fomewhat  doubtful,  from  the  very  high  eftimate  of  the 
cxpence,  it  ought  to  be  condu<5led  upon  a  plan  more  generally 
interefting  than  what  is  fuggefted  by  this  author,  whofe  laudable 
aseal  for  the  provincial  glory  of  his  county  has  rendered  him  al- 
moft  entirely  attentive  to  difplay  the  antiquity  and  nourifh  the 
vanity  of  private  families. 

41.  Epijiolcs  Turcica  &  Narraiiones  Perfica  edit  a  ac  Latine 

converfe^a^oXi.Vxy.     \to,  2s.  6d.     Wilkie. 
Though  thefe  letters  would  have  been   more   generally  ufeful 
in  an  Englifh  tranflation,  yet  they  cannot  f;ail  of  proving  advan- 
tageous for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  Eaftern  dialeds  to  thofe 
who  underftand  the  Latin. 

42.  /^  Report  from  the  Cotn?nittee  appointed  to  confider  how  his 
Majejlys  Navy  may  better  fupplied  with  Timber,     Folio,  ^s, 

fewed.     Whifton. 

,  The  committee  from  which  this  report  proceeded  have  conli- 
dered  the  fubjedl  with  great  attention.  The  increafe  of  the  con- 
fumption,  and  theconfequent  decreafe  of  the  fupplies  oflhip-tim- 
ber,  are  clearly  exhibited,  and  on  thefe  accounts,  they  fuggeft  the 
expediency  of  the  inclofing  and  planting  of  wafte  grounds. 

43.  Confider  ations  on  the  Marriage  of  the  Duke  ^'Cumberland. 

By  a  Friend  to  the  King.  Lto.  is.  6d.  Almon. 
Before  we  can  accede  to  the  fentiments  contained  in  this  pam- 
phlet, we  muft  admit,  with  lord  Shafteftjury,  that  ridicule  is  the 
genuine  teft  of  truth  ;  but  if  we  deny  that  propofition,  which  we 
poiitively  do,  the  whole  of  thefe  confiderations  will  terminate  in 
futility.  We  are  fatisficd,  however,  that  the  author  is  more  a 
wag  than  enthuiiaft  ;  and  it  is  equally  evident,  that  this  nominal 
Friend  to  the  King  is  not  a  friend  to  the  adminiftrat-on.  1  his 
production  is  entirely  ironical,  and  calculated  to  invalidate,  in- 
dire<5:tly,  the  objeftions  which  have  been  urged  in  the  public  pa- 
pers, refpeftirg  the  propriety  of  the  matrimonialconnexion  of  a 
prince  of  the  blood  with  the  daughter  off  a  fubjeft. 

44.  Love  Letters^  which  pa  {Jed  between  his  Royal  Highnefs  the 

D.  ofQ ,  and  the  hon.  Mrs.  Horton.  ^vo,  is.  Swan. 

The  work  of  a  bungler. 
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45.  Elements  of  Trigonometry ,  Plane  and  SpJnrical,  ^William. 
Payne,  %vo»  5/.  boards.  Payne. 
The  trigonometrical  art,  both  plane  and  fpherical,  has  been 
fo  repeatedly  treated  upon,  that  fcarce  any  thing  beyond  what 
has  been  already  difcovered  in  that  ufeful  and  noble  fcience  can 
now  be  reafonably  expedled.  The  works  of  many  eminent  fo- 
reign mathematicians,  who  have  probably  confidered  this  fubjeft 
in  its  full  extent,  ilill  remain  in  their  original  language,  are  in 
very  few  hands,  and  confe<juently  iland  little  chance  of  ever  ap- 
pearing in  an  Englifli  drefs.  Thefe  confiderations  lead  us  to 
imagine,  that  a  compilation  from  what  has  been  already  done, 
were  the  theorems,  demonftrations,  problems  Szc.  ranged  in  a 
judicious  manner,  might  prove  of  general  advantage  to  begin- 
ners in  mathematical  learning  :  convinced  of  this,  we  perufed 
with  pleafure  the  elementary  work  now  before  us,  compofed, 
fays  the  ingenious  writer,  for  his  own  private  ufe,  when  employ- 
ed in  teaching  the  mathematics,  and  now  publirtied  for  the  in- 
ftrudtion  of  fuch  young  gentlemen  whofe  curiofity  or  profeflioa 
may  lead  them  to  the  Itudy  of  thefe  moll  agreeable  and  ufeful 
parts  of  knowledge. 

The  work,  our  author  moll  ingenuoufly  confeflcs,  is  formed 
from  materials  which  lie  in  common,  and  are  oipen  to  all.  Nev/ 
theorems  to  excel  and  fuperfedp  the  old  ones  are  not  to  be  ex- 
peded  ;  yet,  in  our  opinion,  Mr.  Payne,  though  he  lays  no 
claim  to  any  new  difcoveries,  juftly  merits  applaufe  for  feveral 
elegant  and  concife  demonftrations,  fuperior  to  any  thing  of  ths 
fame  kind  we  remember  to  have  met  with  in  any  preceding  au- 
thor upon  thisfubjedl. 

This  performance  is  divided  into  three  books,  and  thefe  are 
fubdivided  into  feveral  chapters ;  thofe  in  the  iirft  book  contain 
the  folutions  of  all  the  various  cafes  of  plane  trigonometry,  with 
the  common  pradlice  thereof ;  likewife  the  methods  for  making 
logarithms,  conllru£ling  fines,  tangents,  &c.  the  fecond  con- 
tains the  whole  doftrine  of  right  and  oblique  fpherical  triangles ; 
and  in  the  third  book,  the  principles  of  navigation,  wich  regard 
to  plane  and  mercator's  failing,  are  treated  in  an  eafy,  familiar, 
and  very  comprehenfive  manner.  We  therefore  jecommend  this 
work  as  extremely  ufeful  to  thofe  who  are  defirous  of  attaining  a 
thorough  knowledge  in  fpherical  trigonometry  with  facility  and 
expedition. 

/^d.  Tables  of  the  feveral  Y,\xxo^C2X\  Exchanges,   t^c.     5);  Phi- 
neas  Barret,     ^to.    2/.  is.     Blyth. 
Thefe  tables  will  prove  ufeful  in  merchants  compting  houfes, 

47,  Fencing  Familiarized.     By  Air,  Olivier.     Suo.  65.  hards. 

Bell. 
This  treatife  contains  as  much  information  on  the  fubjeft  as 
can  be  communicated  by  precept,  unattended  wich  pradical  ex- 
ample; and  it  is  rendered  ftill  more   ufeful  by  engravings,  re- 
prefenting  the  combatants  in  the  various  aiticudes  of  defence. 

48.  ^ 
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48.  A  New  Syjiem  of  Arithmetic.     5y  William  Scott,     ^vo, 

4^.  Hooper. 
If  Mr.  Scott's  affertion  in  the  advertifement  prefixed  to  this 
work  be  (of  his  own  knowledge)  true,  viz.  that  it  is  better  adapt- 
ed to  form  an  arithmetician  than  any  yet  publiflied,  we  muft 
confefs  his  reading  has  been  very  extenfive,  confidering  the  ama- 
zing number  of  books  which  treat  upon  the  fame  fubjeft ;  but  as 
he  only  *  flatters  himfelf '  it  is  fo,  we  apprehend  he  rather  means 
it  as  the  beft  book  of  arithmetic  he  has  ever  yet  feen,  which  is 
not  improbable,  as  very  few  modern  productions  of  the  fame 
kind  can,  in  our  opinion,  claim  fuperiority  to  Mr.  Scott's  per- 
formance: we  fincerely  wifh  he  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
corredting,  in  a  future  edition  of  this  work,  a  flight  inaccuracy 
or  two,  which  feems  to  have  efcaped  his  notice.  Page  152.  Def. 
7.  *  Two  lines,  or  furfaces,  are  faid  to  be  parallel,  when  all 
the  points  in  the  one  are  equi-diftant  from  the  other.*  This 
definition  is  not  according  to  Euclid,  nor  is  it  a  juft  one.  P. 
154,  Def.  17.  ^Similar  furfaces  and  folids  are  thofe  whofe 
bounds  are  fimilarly  pofited.*  This  definition  feems  incor- 
reft,  for  the  fruflums  of  two  cones,  pyramids,  &c.  may  have 
fimilar  bafes,  alike  pofited,  and  yet  thofe  folids  may  be  diflimi- 
lar.  P.  173.  The  6ifl  queflion  is  not  properly  limited  ;  for  the 
length  of  the  fhadow,  viz.  530  f.  5  in.  nearly,  will  be  more 
than  the  breadth  of  the  river,  unlefs  the  faid  fliadow  paffes  over 
the  Ilream  in  a  diredion  perpendicular  to  the  fides  thereof. 

49.  The  Lady's  Polite  Secretary,     By  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lady  Doro- 

thea Dubois.  i2mo.  IS.  Coote. 
Though  thefe  letters  contain  fome  improprieties  of  exprefTion, 
they  are  in  general  not  exceptionable  ;  and  it  would  betray  a  cy- 
nical difpofition  to  require  greater  elegance  in  the  epiflolary  flyle 
of  ladies  than  is  here  prefcribed  for  their  imitation  by  lady  Doro- 
thea Dubois. 

50.  The  London  Spelling-Dt^ionary*     By  J.  Seally.     ^to.  2/. 

Coote. 
How  laborious  the  fludy  of  twenty  years  to  furnifh  a  fpelling- 
dldtionary  !     Books  of  that  kind,  however,  are  ufeful  for  teach- 
ing orthography,  and  this  is  equally  fo  with  any  other. 

51.  Narrative  of  the  Tranfa^ioTjs  at  Stockwdl,  ^c.     Svo.  6d. 

Marks. 
An  impertinent  attempt  to  impofe  upon  the  credulity  of  the  public. 

52.  An  Hijiorical  Mifcellany,  i2mo.  31.  Cadell. 
A  work  of  this  kind  might  be  rendered  of  great  advantage 
to  youth,  but  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  compiler  has  not  been 
fo  happy  in  the  fele^ion  of  materials  as  to  anfwer  that  important 
end. 


4. 
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CRITICAL   REVIEW. 

For  the  Month  of  February ^  1772. 

Article  I. 

Oifervations  on  Re'verfionary  Payments ;  on  Schemes  for  providing 
Annuities  for  WidoixiS^  and  for  Perfons  in  oid  Age  ;  on  the  Me^ 
thod  of  calculating  the  Values  of  AJfurances  on  Lives  ;  and  on  tb$ 
National  Debt,  To  nvhich  are  added^  pour  EJ/ays.  Alfo  an 
Appendix,  The  Second  Edition^  ivith  a  Supplement.  By  Rich- 
ard Price,  D,  D.  F.  R.  S,     Si/o,  6s.     Cadell. 

IN  the  firft  chapter  of  this  work,  the  author  treats  of  feve- 
ral  ufeful  and  advantageous  fchemes  for  granting  reverfion- 
ary  annuities,  and  the  values  of  aflurances  on  lives ;  thefe  are 
exemplified  by  fome  interefting  queftions  relating  to  aflbcia- 
tions  formed  by  married  men,  in  order  to  make  provifion,  by 
way  of  annuities,  for  their  widows.  In  the  courfe  of  thefe  en- 
quiries, our  author  has  founded  his  calculation  chiefly  upon  a 
fuppofition  of  an  equal  decrement  of  life  from  its  beginning 
to  the  utmoft  probable  extent  of  old  age,  which  both  Dr. 
Halley  and  Mr.  Demoivre  place  at  86  years.  Thus,  if  there 
be  any  number  of  perfons  alive  at  a  given  age,  it  is  fuppofed 
that  number  will  be  diminiflied  yearly  by  equal  decrements, 
until  at  the  end  of  86  years  thofe  perfons  fhall  all  be  deceafed. 
Let  there  be,  for  example,  56  perfons  alive  at  30  years  of 
age,  if  it  be  fuppofed  that  one  will  die  every  year,  they  will 
be  all  dead  in  56  years;  and  if  there  be  fuppofed  460  perfons 
living,  each  40  years  of  age,  according  to  the  hypothefis  10 
muft  die  annually  to  be  all  deceafed  at  the  end  of  46  years. 
The  number  of  years  which  a  given  life  wants  of  86,  is  called 
the  complement  of  that  life  ;  56  therefore  is  the  complement 
of  30,  46  of  40,  &c. 

Vol.  XXXIII.  f-^^rw^ir,',  1772,  H  Upon 
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Upon  thefe,  or  fimilar  principles,  Dr.  Price  calculates  tHe 
values  of  fingle  lives,  and»  by  help  of  proper  tables,  extends 
his  inveftigations  to  joint  lives  and  furvivorfhip.  In  thefe,  and 
feveral  other  inveftigations  in  this  work,  he  chitfly  confines 
himfelf  to  Demoivre's  and  Simpfon's  Do6lrine  of  Annuities  ; 
but  it  fliould  be  remembered,  that  notwithltanding  Mr.  De- 
moivre's reputation  as  a  mathematician,  Simpfon  clearly  proved 
(in  a  fmall  pamphlet,  publifhed  as  an  Appendix  to  his  Doflrine 
of  Annuities)  that  Demoivre's  treatife  upon  the  fame  fubjeft 
was  very  defedive,  and  in  fome  places  abfolutely  falfe.  If 
therefore  Dr.  Price  has,  in  the  courfe  of  this  performance, 
laid  any  great  flrels  upon  Demoivre,  it  it  not  impoflible  but 
he  may  have  fomeiimes  been  led  into  error. 

In  the  Scholium,  at  page  8,  it  is  remarked,  that  '  in  Lon- 
don there  is  a  retardation  of  the  decreaf©  in   the  probabilities 
of  life,  which  renders  the  duration  of  furvivorfliip  between  two 
lives,  of  equal  ages,  confiderably  longer  than  their  joint  con- 
tinuance.'    This,  however  true  it  may   be,  fhould  have  been 
more  fully  explained,  for  the  probability  of  furvivorfhip  can- 
not here  be  fuppofed,  becaufe  furvivorfliip  is  a  certainty,   un- 
lefs  the  joint  lives  happen  to  drop  at  the  fame  moment  of  time  ; 
furvivorfhip  mult  therefore   take   place   immediately  after  the 
joint  continuance  ends,  and   there   may   be  fome   meafure  of 
probability  that  furvivorfhip  Oiall  continue  for  a  longer  fpace 
of  time  than  the  joint  lives  exifted  ;  but  that  a  retardation  of 
a  decreafe  in  the  probabilities  of  life  fhould   protrad  furvivor- 
fhip to  a  length  of  time   greater  than   that  meafured   by  the 
joint  continuance,  is,  we  muft  confefs,  not  in  our   power   to 
conceive ;  and,    indeed,   in  Note  4,    p.  299,    &   feq.    which 
feems  defigned  to  confirm  what  is   above  aflerted,    we  meet 
with  calculaiions^  that,  in  our  opinion,  rather  m?ke  againfl: 
it ;  for  it  is- there  (hewn^.  that  *  the  expedlation  of  furvivorfhip^- 
between  two  equal  lives,  is  equal   to  the  expectation  of  their 
joint  continuance.*     This,   if  true,  feems   to  overthrow    the 
fornier  remark,  viz.  that   the  duration   of  the  joint  continu- 
ance, muft  be  Ihorter   than  that  of  the   furvivorfhip.     How- 
ever, that  the  mathematical  reader  may  be  able   to  form  a 
proper    judgment,    we   (hall    here    tranfcribe    the    author's 
inveftigations,    from   iht  note   abovementioned,    where  it  19^ 
obferved,  that  *  the  fum  of  the   probabilities  that  any  given 
lives  will  attain  to   the  end  of  the    ift,  2d,  3d,  Sec,    years, 
from  the  prefent  time  to  the  utmoft  extremity  of  life  (for  its 

inftance,  ^4-^4-^»  ^c.  to  ^=  ^^i  for  lives  of  40,  by  the 

46     '     46     '     46  46  T      7  ^ 

hypothefis)  may  be  called  their  expeftation,  or  the  number  of 
payments  due  to  them,  as  yearly  annuitants.     The  fum  of 

the 
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the  probabilities  that  they  will  attain  to  the  end  of  the  ift, 
2d,  3d,  &c.  half  years  (or,  in   the  particular  cafe  specified, 

?i  j.i°_L-24-  — '  &c.  zz  —  half  years,  or  22I  years)  is  their 
9*  '  92  '  92      92  a 

expedlation  as  half  yearly   annuitants.     And    the  Turns  juft 

mentioned  of  the  probabilities  of  their  attaining  to  the  end  of 

the  I  ft,  zd,  3d,  &c.  moments  (equal  in  the  fame  particular 

cafe  to  23  years)  is  properly  their  expedlation  of  life,  or  their 

expedlation  as  annuitants  fecured  by  land.* 

*  M.  De  Moivre,  continues  our  author,  has  omitted  the  de- 
monftration  of  the  rules  he  has  given  for  finding  the  expec- 
tations of  lives,  and  only  intimated,  in  general,  that  he  dif- 
covered  them  by  a  calculation  deduced  from  the  method  of 
fluxions.  See  his  Treatife  on  Annuities,  p.  66.  It  will,  per- 
haps, be  agreeable  to  fome  to  fee  how  eafily  they  are  deduced 
in  this  method,  upon  the  hypothecs  of  an  equal  decrement 
of  life. 

Let  X  (land  for  a  moment  of  time,  and  «  the  complement 
n  —  x     n—2x    «— 3.r 

of  any  affiened  life.     Then »     ->  >  &c.  will  be 

'        o  n  n  n 

the  prefent  prbbabilities  of  its   continuing   to  the  end  of  the 

n  —  X 
ift,  2d,  3d,  &c.   moments,  and  the  probability  of  its 


continuing  to  the  end  of  x  time. —        "  Xa-  will  therefore  be 

the  fluxion  of  the  fum  of  the  probabilities,  or  of  an  area  re- 

n  —  X 
prefenting  this  fum,  whofe  ordinates  are >  and  axis;if. — 

The  fluent  of  this  expreflion,  or  ;i^ -,  is  the  fum  itfelf  for 

the  time  x ;  and  this,  when  .v~/r,  becor:>es  f  »,  and  gives  the 
expetflation  of  the  afligned  life,  or  the  fum  of  all  the  proba- 
bilities juft  mentioned  for  its  whole  pofiible  duration.     In  like 

tnanner :  fmce •      is    the     probability    that    two    equal 

n  

joint  lives  will  continue  x  time,    -~-    X  k  will  be  the  fluxion 

x-^         x-' 
of  the  fum  of  the  probabilities.     The  fluent  is  a-—  -^  +  r^^j 

which  when  «=x,  is -5  or  the  expedlation  of  two  equal^int  lives. 

n — X      2x  .„  , 

Again  :  fince  --^-  X—  \^  the  probability  that  there  will  be  a 

H  z  fur- 
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furvivor  of  two  equal  joint   lives    at   the   end  of   x  time, 

ft  —  X        2X 

><—  X  A- will  be  the  fluxion  of  the  fum  of  the  probabili- 

ft  n 

x^        2x^ 

ties ;  and  the  fluent,  or  — — Tp-  5s  (when  xzzn)  I  n^  or  the 

expeftation  of  furvivorfliip  between  two  equal  lives ;  which* 
therefore,  appears  to  be  equal  to  the  expectation  of  their  joint 
continuance.     The  expeelation  of   two   unequal  joint  lives, 

found  in  the  fame  way,  is  J""^^'  ««  being  the  complement  of 

the  oldeft  life,  and  n  the  complement  of  the  youngeft.     The 

n      m      m^ 
whole  expedation  of  furvivorfliip  is  "T^'T"^""'   ^^  expedla- 

.    ^'. 
tion  of  furvivorfliip,  on  the  part  of  the  oldeft  is  g^  ?  and  the 

n        tn       tti^ 
expedation,  on  the  part  of  the  youngefl,  is  T" h  r"'    It 

it  eafy  to  apply  this  inveftigation  to  any  number  of  joint  lives, 
and  to  all  cafes  of  furvivorfliip.' 

With  due  deference  to  Dr.  Price's  fuperior  judgment  in  cal- 
culations of  this  kind,  we  beg  leave  jufl:  to  make  an  obferva- 
tion  or  two  upon  the  foregoing  methods  oi  deducing  the  pro- 
babilities relative  to  the  continuance  of  joint  lives  and  furvi- 
vorfliip.   ^ 

n  —  X    n  —  X 

In  the  cxprcflions  — —^  — ^J  &c.  (for  they  (land  wrong 

in  the  Do£lor's  Treatife,    being  n  —  ;v%  inftead  of  ^ j^,% 

occafioned,  we  imagine,  by  an  error  of  the  prefs  ;  when  x—n, 

the  numerators  n  —  at,  n  —  x  ,  &c.  do  moft  undoubtedly  va- 

n  —  X      ^ ^* 

iiifli,  and  therefore,  in  that  cafe,   '  t  &c.  become 

infinitely  fmall,  or  rather  =0. ;  it  does  not,  therefore,  feem 
confiftent,  that  a  finite  fluent  fliould  arifc  in  the  very  circum- 
ftance  where  the  flowing  quantity  that  fliould  produce  it,  has 

h-^x 
already  vaniflied.     We  know  very  well,  that  — 7 —  x  —-^  h  x 

may  reprefent  the  fluxion  of  a  triangle  (where  x  flows  from 
the  bafe  towards  the  verted)   and  that  its  fluent  when  x  :^  b 

bh 
liccoroes  —  *~-  j  but  in  this  cafe,  the  area  fliould  vanifli  inftead 

hb 
of  being  —  Y'  ^^^  confequently  is  not  the  true  fluent  fought, 

but 
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"but  only  the  neceflary  corredion.  Whether  the  above  may 
not  be  an  inftance  wherein  Dr.  Price  has  too  clofely  confined 
himfelf  to  De  Moivre's  principles,  wc  ihall  leave  to  our  ma- 
thematical readers  to  determine. 

Let  us  now  refume  the  above  calculations,  wherein  it  will 
m     m^ 
appear,  that  "^—^  is    the  expectation  of  two  unequal  joint 

lives,  {m  being  the  complement  of  the  oldeft  life,  and   n  the 

complement  of  the  youngeft)  t-  the  expedation  of  furvivor- 

n        m       m^ 
fliip  on  the  part  of  the  oldeft,  "T  —  "I  +  r*'  the  like  expec 

tation  on  the  part  of  the  youngeft  ;  and  confequently,  the  Turn 

n        m      m^   ^ 
of  the  two  laft,  viz, \ is  the  whole  expeClation  of 

furvivorfhip.  If  now  there  be  fuppofed  two  unequal  lives,  for 
inflance  A  of  40,  Rof  30  years,  the  above  exprelfions  {mzz^6, 
ttzz^6)  refpedlively  become  16.7,6.3,  11.3  &  17.6  extremely 
near.  Agreeably  to  thefe  numbers,  the  expectation  of  furvi- 
vorfhip is  to  that  of  the  joint  continuance,  as  167  to  176,  or 
I  to  i.o6  nearly.  We  are  not  told  how  this  proportion  is  to 
be  underftood  ;  if  it  means  that  it  is  more  probable  that  A  or 
B  fliail  happen  to  die  before  the  expiration  of  a  given  time, 
(in  which  cafe  furvivorfhip  certainly  takes  place)  than  that 
they  fliall  both  continue  in  life  to  the  end  of  that  time,  it  may 
pofTibly  be  right;  but  on  the  other  hand,  if  by  that  propor- 
tion is  to  be  underflood  the  adlual  ratio,  without  farther  limi- 
tation, between  the  joint  continuance,  and  the  furvivorfhip, 
it  does  not,  at  leaft  in  our  opinion,  feem  to  convey  any  jufl 
idea  at  all.  The  number  63  &  1 13,  expound  the  ratio  of  tht 
expeiflation  of  furvivorfhip  between  A  and  B,  which  is  as  i  to 
I  8  very  near.  Simpfon,  in  his  Treatife  on  the  Valuation  of 
Annuities  upon  Lives,  p.  100,  gives  a  very  different  folurion 
to  a  problem  of  the  fame  kind  ;  he  there  fuppofes  the  ages  of 
^wo  perfons  A  and  B,  to  be  the  fame  as  above,  viz.  40  and  30, 
and  by  help  of  a  table  of  obfervations,  which,  indeed,  feems 
abfblutely  neceflary  in  the  inveftigation,  defermint-s  the  proba- 
bility which  each  of  them  has  to  furvive  the  other,  to  be  as 
^45 25  to  .55475,  that  is,  the  required  probability  of  A  fur- 
viving  B  is  TcSo^ji  and  of  the  contrary,  or  the  probability 
that  B  furvives  A  y^-^oI-u  i  and  thefe  again  are  as  i  to  1.244, 
which  differs  too  much  from  the  proportion  of  i  to  i.8  (dcter- 
niined  by  Dr.  Price's  method)  not  to  merit  a  particular  exa- 
n>ination  on  which  fide  the  error  lies.  Our  authors  method^ 
if  tius,  of  which  we  entertain  Tome  doubt,  for  reafons  al- 
H  3  ready 
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ready  afligned,  is  far  more  elegant,  being  in  all  cafes  finite  } 
and,  confequently,  preferable  to  the  tedious  aj)proximations 
given  by  that  late  eminent  mathematician  abovementioned. 

However  Dr.  Price  may  poflibly  have  been  led  into  fome 
few  miftakes,  by  adhering  too  ftriclly  to  the  principles  in  De 
Moivre's  Treatife  upon  this  fiibjed,  he  certainly  knew  that 
Simpfon  had  pointed  out  feveral  errors'in  that  work,  as  appears 
by  p.  224,  where  the  Doftor  himfelf  remarks,  that  Mr.  Simp- 
fon  (in  the  Appendix  to  his  Treatife  on  the  Doflrine  of  An- 
nuities and  Reverfions)  hasobferved,  that  M.  Pe  Moivre's  rules 
for  finding  the  values  of  joint  lives  are  wrong.  *  But  I  do  no^ 
know,  continues  Dr.  Price,  that  it  has  been  ever  attended  to, 
that  they  are  (o  wrong  as  I  have  found  them.  Mr.  Simpfon's 
Remarks  point  out  chiefly  the  errors  in  thefe  rules,  when  the 
values  of  three  or  more  joint  lives  are  calculated  by  them  j 
but,  till  I  was  forced  to  a  particular  examination  of  this  fub- 
je£l,  by  fome  difficulties  into  which  I  found  myfelf  brought  by 
following  Mr.  De  Moivre  too  implicitly,  I  did  not  at  all  fuf- 
pe«Sl,  that  any  fuch  errors  as  I  have  mentioned  could  arife 
from  thefe  rules,  when  the  values  of  only  two  joint  lives 
arc  calculated  by  them.  Mr.  De  Moivre,  in  confequence 
of  other  remarks  contained  in  Mr.  Simpfon's  Appendix,  al- 
tered in  the  fourth  edition  of  his  treatife  fome  of  his  rules.  It 
is  furprifing,  he  did  not  fee  reafon  at  the  fame  time  to  alttr 
thefe.'  And  we  think  it  as  furprifing,  that  Dr.  Price,  after 
entertaining  fo  high  an  opinion  of  Mr.  Simpfon's  knowledge 
in  thefe  matters,  iliould  fuggeft  any  correflion  necelTary  to  be 
applied  to  the  problems  in  his  Treatife  on  Annuities,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  2ift  and  2 2d.  But  that  the  reader  may  i'ovm 
a  proper  judgment  of  this  affair,  we  fliall  give  (in  Mr.  Simp- 
fon's own  words)  one  of  thofe  problems,  together  with  its  fo- 
lution,  and  likewife  his  (the  Dodor's)  reafons  for  fuppofirjg 
fuch  corredions  as  are  mentioned  in  the  Appendix,  p.  285, 
effential  to  the  folutions  of  Mr.  Simpfon's  problems. 

*  The  Problem.  Suppofing  any  given  number  of  lives  P,  Q^K^ 
and  that  A,  or  his  heirs,  are  to  receive  the  fum  S  upon  the 
firft  vacancy  of  any  of  thole  lives  j  to  find  the  value  of  A's 
expectation  in  prefent  money. 

*  Solution.  Multiply  the  given  fum  by  the  value  of  an  an- 
nuity for  the  joint  lives  P,  Q^R,  and  divide  the  produd  by 
the  value  of  the  fame  annuity  for  ever;  fubftrad  the  quotiejit 
from  the  given  fum,  and  there  will  remain  the  value  fought. 

*  Demonftration.  Let  E  be  the  value  of  an  annuity  for  ever, 
(i.  e.  the  number  of  years  purchafe  it  is  worth)  and  P  the  va- 
lue of  an  annuity  for  the  propofcd  lives  ;  therefore,  feeing  the 
value  of  the  reverfioa  for  ever,  after  the  joint  lives  P,  Q^R. 

to 
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to  be  received  as  foon  as  one  of  thofe  lives  becomes  extJn^,  \& 
to  the  fum  (S)  to  be  received  at  the  fame  time,  as  E  to  S,  the 
prefent  value  of  that  reverfion,  mufr,  confequently,  be  to  the 
prefent  value  of  this  fum,  in  the  fame  ratio  of  E  to  S ;  but 
the  prefent  value  of  the  reverfion  is  known  to  be  E  —  P,  therc- 

E~P  PS 

fore  that  of  the  fum  S  will  be  ~g~"  X  S  n  ^~"  ~i^' 

*  Example.  Let  the  number  of  lives  be  3,  their  ages  each 
27  years,  the  rate  of  intereft  4  per  cent,  and  the  propofed 
•fnm  100  1.  then  the  value  of  an  annuity  for  the  joint  lives 
being  (by  the  table)  8  years  purchafe,  and  the  value  of  an 
annuity  for  ever  25  years  purchafe,  we  fhall,  by  multiplying 
jcol.  by  8,  and  dividing  the  produ6l  by  25,  have  32  1.  whicli 

rfubftraded  from  lool.  will  leave  68  1.  for  the  prefent  worth 
of  1 00  1.  to  be  received  at  the  lirft  vacancy  of  the  three  pro- 
pofed lives.' 

As  we  are  not  fufficiently  acquainted  with  the  principles  (we 
niean  the  Pricean  principles)  of  this  art,  to  inveftigate  the 
corrections  neceffary  to  render  Simpfon's  folution  perfeit ;  muft 
refer  to  the  underwritten  extract,   (from  p.  285.)  wherein    we 

•hope  our  mathematical  readers  will  find  ample  fatisfaftion. 

*  According  to  the  calculations,  the  time  in  which  the  firft 
-yearly  payment  of  a  reverfionary  annuity  becomes  due,  is  the 
end  of  the  year  in  which  the  event  happens  that  entitles  to  it, 
however  little  or  much  of  the  year  may  then  happen  to  be  un- 

■  elapf(*d.  And  this,  likewife,  is  the  time  when  a  reverfionary 
fum  becomes  due.  Thofe  who  know  how  the  calculations  6f 
:the  values  of  reyerfions  are  inftituted,  mufl  know  this.  Put 
an  annuity,  the  firflpayment  of  which  is  to  be  made  at  the 
■fame  time  with  another  payment  of  a  fum  in  hand,  fufficient 
to  buy  an  equal  annuity,  is  worth  one  year's  purchafe  more 
than  the  fum.  For  inftance  :  reckoning  intereft  at  4  per  cent, 
and  r  being  il.   increafed  by  its  interelt  for  a  year,  or  1.04. 

Ill 

r  —  +  -55  &c.   (continued  we  fuppofe  in  infinitum)  ==25!, 

.js  the  prefent  value  of  an  eftate  of  il.  per  annum  for  ever. 
That  is,  it  is  the  value  of  it,  fuppofing  the  firft  rent  of  it  is 
to  be  paid  a  year  hence. — -If  the  firft  rent  is  to  be  received 
immediately,  or,  at  the  fame  time  with  another  payment  of 
25I.  it  is  woi  th  one  year's  purchafe  more,  or  equivalent  to  26I.* 
— i  have  not  found,  that  any  of  the  writers  on  annuities  and 
leverfioiis  have  attended  to  this  obfervation.  It  fuggefts  a  cor- 
reclion  necefiary  to  be  applied  to  the  common  folutions  of  fe- 
veral  important  problems  in  Mr.  Simplbn's  Treatife  on  Annui- 
ties, and  in  his  beled  Exercifes,  particularly  the  26th,  27th, 
H  4  32d, 
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3 2d,  33d,  and  40th  problems  of  the  latter  ;  and  to  all  other 
problems  of  ilie  fame  kind  in  other  writers.  There  can  be  no 
great  orcalion  for  being  more  explicit  ;  it  will  not,  however, 
be  ainifs  to  add  the  following  demonftration  : — J-  is  the  prcfent 
probability  that  a  life,  whole  complement  is  »,  will  fail  in  any 

I         I  I 

one    aflignable  year    of    its  duration.      S  X ^  ~  +  "^5' 

&c.   («)  or  the  prefcnt  value  of  il.  per  annum  for  «  years* 

S 
multiplied  by  — '  is  the  prcfent  value  of  the  fum,  or  legacy, 

denoted  by  S,  payable  at  the  failure  of  the  given  life.  There- 
fore, (//being  56,  the  life  30,  intereft  at  4  per  cent.  r=i.o4.; 
the  fum  25I.)  the  value  of  the  expedation,  by  Mr.  De  Moivrc's 
hypothefis,  is  9.919. 

Farther  :  the  value  of  iL  to  be  received  at  the  end  of  a  year, 
provided  the  life,  whofe  compliment  is  «,  fails,  is  the  proba- 
bility of  the  failure  of  the  life  multiplied  by  il.  difcounted  for 

a  year,  or  i x  — •     I"   like  manner,  the  value  of  il. 

«  r 

to  be  received  at  the  end  of  2  years,  if  the  life  fails  in  2  years, 

n  —  z      2.  r 

isi^ X  »•     And,  therefore,   the  value  of  all  the  pofli- 

ble  payments  of  an  eftate,  or  annuity  of  il.  for  «ver,  to  be 

entered  upon  after  the  given  life,  is  i X — hi 

n  ^  n 

I        I  «— I     n — 2     n — 3 

^  +  ^1  &c.   — —  '^"^'^~^'  ^^*  that  is,  the  value  of 

the  life  fubftra£led  from  the  perpetuity,  or  in  this  example* 
J4I.  684  (the  value  of  a  life  at  30)  fubtrafted  from  25,  that 
is,  10 1.  316,  But  10.316  is  to  9.919  in  the  fame  ratio  with 
104  to  loo,  or  26  to  25.'  (very  near)  *  agreeably  to  the  rule 
in  the  Scholium.* 

Thefe  inveftigations  are  moll  undoubtedly  true,  agreeable 
to  the  principles  upon  which  they  are  founded  :  by  the  former 
it  appears,  that  the  prefent  value  of  25 1.  payable  at  the  fai- 
lure of  a  life  of  30,  is  9.919I.  and  by  the  latter,  its  prefcnt 
value  is  10.316I.  and  thefe  numbers  are  certainly  in  the  ratio 
of  25  to  26  nearly;  yet  all  this  has  not  determined  any  thing 
with  regard  to  the  corredion  to  be  applied  to  Mr.  Simpfon's 
folution  to  the  2  jft  problem,  by  which  it  appears,  that  the 

pre- 
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prcfent  value  of  lool.  to  be  received  at  the  firft  vacancy  of  the 
three  propofed  lives  is  681.  if  this  is  not  the  true  value,  the 
neceffary  ccrredlion,  whatever  that  may  be,  added  to,  or  taken 
from  68  1.  muft  give  the  true  prefent  value  of  the  loo  1.  for  we 
arc  not  told  whether  the  error  is  in  excefs  or  defed :  if  in  excefs, 
we  then  imagine  theDoftor  means  to  diminifli  thefum  68  1.  iii 
the  ratio  of  26  to  25,  or  on  the  other  hand,  to  increafe  the 
faid  fum  of  68  1.  in  the  ratio  of  25  to  26.  But  ftill  we  have 
fome  fufpicion,  that  this  ratio  is  not  invariable,  becaufe,  had 
other  values  of  the  propofed  quantities  in  the  inveftigation 
been  ufed,  the  refult  would  have  produced  a  ratio  very  diffe- 
rent to  the  abovementioned.  Nor  can  we  readily  conceive 
how  rt  Ihould  follow,  that  Simpfon*s  folution  fhould  differ 
from  the  truth  in  the  ratio  of  25  to  26,  merely  becaufe  Dr. 
Price  and  De  Moivre^s  folutions  to  a  problem  of  the  fame  kind 
differ  by  .397  1.  or  about  8s.  It  is  very  pofTible  we  have  not, 
in  thefe  animadverfions  upon  the  foregoing  inveftigations, 
taken  into  confideration  the  whole  of  the  Dodor*s  meaning ; 
yet,  neverthelefs,  we  are  fully  convinced,  that  the  (blutions  re- 
ferred to  in  Simpfon's  Doftrine  of  Annuities,  or  in  his  Seled 
Exercifes,  do  not  require  any  fort  of  correftion  whatfoever. 

We  have  been  more  particular  in  fetting  this  affair  before 
our  readers  in  the  cleared  point  of  view  we  poflibly  could,  as 
we  think  it  our  duty,  as  Reviewers,  to  defend,  with  impartial 
juftice,  the  charadler  of  that  late  eminent  mathematician, 
who,  in  his  life- time,  made  fuch  confiderable  improvements 
in  almofl  every  branch  of  mathematical  philofophy,  to 
whofe  manes  Dr.  Price,  in  p.  24.6,  offers  the  following  com- 
pliment. 

*  The  ingenious  and  accurate  Mr.  Simpfon  faw,  that  it 
was  neceffary  to  correal  the  London  Tables,  and  he  has  done 
it  with  great  judgment ;  but,  I  think,  too  imperfedliy,  and 
without  going  upon  any  fixt  principles,  or  fhewing  parti- 
cularly, how  tables  of  obfervation  ought  to  be  formed,  and 
how  far  in  different  circumftances,  and  at  different  ages,  they 
are  to  be  depended  on.' 

To  correft  imperfeftly,  nay,  too  imperfeflly,  and  without 
going  upon  any  fixt  principles,  &c.  do  not,  in  our  opinion, 
redound  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  a  man's  judgment,  or  his 
ingenuity. 

Our  author,  after  having  with  great  perfpicuity  (hewn  the 
infufHciency  of  the  feveral  fchemes  now  eflablilhed  for  provid- 
ing annuities  for  widow*,  and  for  penfioni  in  old  age,  pro- 
pofes  others,  which,  in  our  opinion,  well  deferve  the  attention 
of  the  public,  as  will  appear  by  thi  two  following  fchemes  for 

that 
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that  purpofe,  which  we  have  extrafied  from  the  fecond  chap- 
^r  of  this  performance. 

«  InlHtutions  for  providing  widows  with  annuities  wonlcl, 
without  doubt,  be  extremely  ufeful,  could  fuch  be  contrived 
as  would  be  durable^  and,  at  the  fame  time,  eafy  and  encouraging^ 

*  The  natui'e  of  things  do  not  admit  of  this  in  the  degree 
that  is  commonly  imagined.  The  calculations  and  rules  in 
the  preceding  chapter,  will  enable  any  one  to  determine  in  all 
cafes,  to  what  reverfion  any  annuities,  any  given  payments  en- 
title, according  to  any  given  valuation  of -lives,  or  rate  of  in- 
tercit.  From  queltion  VII.  and  VIII.  in  particular,  it  may 
be  inferred,  that  (intereft:  being  at  4  per  cent,  and  the  pro- 
babiliiies  of  life,  as  in  M.  De  Moivre's  hypothefis,  or  the 
Breflaw,  Norwich,  and  Northampton  tables)  for  an  annual 
payment  beginning  immediately  of  four  guineas  during  mar- 
riage ;  and  alfo  for  a  guinea  and  half  in  hand,  on  account  of 
each  year  that  the  age  of  the  hufband  exceeds  the  age  of  the 
wife,  every  married  man,  under  40,  might  be  entitled  to  an 
annuity  during  life,  for  his  widow  of  5  1.  if  he  lives  a  year, 
10  1.  if  he  lives  three  years,  and  20 1,  if  he  lives  feven  years. 
Money  can  fcarcely  now  in  this  kingdom  be  improved  at  (b 
high  a  rate  as  4  per  cent.  But,  perhaps,  it  might  be  reafon- 
ably  expefled,  that  an  advantage,  fufficient  to  compenfate  this 
tiifadvantage,  would  be  derived  from  changing  the  annuities  I 
have  mentioned  into  annuities  during  widowhood.  One  may^ 
at  leaft,  venture  to  pronounce,  that  nothing  much  worfe  could 
befall  a  fociety  that  went  on  this  plan  than  the  necellify  of 
fome  time  or  other  adding  half  a  guinea  to  the  annual  pay- 
ments, 

*  If  fuch  a  fociety  chufe?,  that  thofe  who  fhall  happen  to 
continue  members  the  longefl  time,  fiiall  be  intitled  to  ftill 
greater  annuities,  fix  guineas,  additional  to  all  the  other  pay- 
ments at  admifiion,  would  be  the  full  payment  for  an  annuity  - 
of  25  I.  and  12  guineas  for  an  annuity  of  30  1.  if  a  member 
ihould  live  i  5  years. 

*  All  bachelors  and  widowers  might  be  encouraged  to  join 
fuch  a  fociety,  by  admitting  them  on  the  following  terms. — 
Four  guineas  to  be  paid  on  admiflion,  and  three  guineas  every 
year  afterwards,  during  celibacy  ;  and,  on  marriage,  the  fame 
payments  with  thofe  made  by  perfons  admitted  after  marri- 
age ;  in  confideration  of  which  1  1.  per  annum,  for  every  fin- 
gle  payment  before  marriage,  might  be  added  to  the  annui- 
ties, to  which  fuch  members  would  have  been  othervvife  enti- 
tled. For  example ;  if  they  have  been  members  four  years, 
or  made  five  payments  before  marriage,  inftead  of  being  en- 
titled 
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titled  to  life  annuities  for  their  widows  of  only  5  1.  lol.  20  1. 
25  I.  and  30  1.  on  conditions  I  have  fpecified,  they  might  be 
entitled  to  annuities  of  10  I.  15  1.  25  1.  30I.  and  35  1.  or,  if 
they  have  been  members  nine  years,  and  made  10  payments, 
they  might,  inftead  of  the  fame  annuities,  be  entitled  to  an- 
nuities of  1^1.  20  1.  30  1.  35  1.  and  40  1.  In  this  cafe,  the 
contributions  of  fuch  members  as  fliould  happen  to  defert,  or 
idie  in  celibacy,  would  be  fo  much  profit  to  the  fociety,  tend- 
ing to  give  it  more  ftrength  and  fecurity. 

*  This  is  one  of  the  beft  fchemes  that  I  am  able  to  think  of, 
or  would  chufe  to  recommend.  There  are,  however,  others 
no  lefs  fafe  and  encouraging  which  fome  may  prefer,  and  which 
therefore,  I  will  juft  propofe. 

*  Let  the  probabilities  of  life  be  the  fame  with  thofe  in  the 
tables  juft  mentioned.  Let  money  be  fuppofed  to  be  im- 
proved at  no  higher  intereft  than  3  per  cent.  Let  the  rever- 
fionary  annuities  promifed  to  widows  be  10 1.  for  life;  if  a 
niember  lives  five  years  after  admiflion,  and  15  L  more,  or 
25  1.  in  all,  if  he  lives  ii  years.  The  proper  payments  for 
fuch  an  expe£lation,  from  married  men  not  exceeding  50  years 
of  age,  will,  in  the  neareft  and  moft  convenient  round  fums, 
be  four  guineas  in  annual  payments,  beginning  immediately, 
and  two  guineas  in  hand  for  every  year  that  his  age  exceeds 
his  wife's,  not  admitting  any  greater  excefs  than  1 5  years  :  or 
if  the  whole  value  is  given  in  one  prefent  payment,  40 1. 
added  to  a  guinea,  for  every  year  that  his  age  fails  fhort  of  50, 
befides  the  payment  jufi:  mentioned  on  account  of  difparity  of 
age.  For  example ;  four  guineas  in  annual  payments,  befides 
10  or  20  guineas  in  hand,  according  as  the  age  of  the  hufband 
exceeds  the  wife's  5  or  10  years.  Or,  if  the  whole  value  of 
the  expeflation  is  given  in  one  payment,  10  guineas  added  to 
40 1.  (that  is,  50 1.  10  s.)  from  a  man  whofe  age  is  40;  and, 
in  like  manner,  20  guineas  added. to  40 1,  (that  is  61.)  from  1 
man  whofe  age  is  30  ;  befides  the  payment  juft  mentioned  en 
account  of  difparity  of  age. 

*  If  money  is  improved  at  4  per  cent,  or,  on  account  of  any 
advantages  attending  a  fcheme,  may  be  juftly  confidered  as  fo 
improved,  the  full  payments  for  the  expedation  I  have  men- 
tioned will  be  about  one  eighth,  or  half  a  guinea,  lefs  in  the  an- 
nual payments  during  marriage  ;  and  a  quarter  lefs  in  all  the 
other  payments.  That  is,  a  married  man  at  or  un^^er  50, 
would,  befides  three  guineas  and  a  half  in  annual  payments 
during  marriage,  be  bound  to  add  a  guinea  and  half  for  every 
year  he  is  older  than  his  wife  ;  or,  if  he  chufcs  to  give  the 
value  of  his  expedation  in  one  payment,  befides,  the  common 
contributions  of  30  1,  and  a  guinea  and  a  half  for  every  year 

his 
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his  age  exceeds  his  wife's,  he  would  be  bound  to  pay  three 
quarters  of  a  guinea,  for  every  year  he  is  le(s  than  50  years  of 
age;  that  is,  55!.  12  s.  6  d.  in  all,  fuppofing  him  40  yeais 
of  age,  and  10  years  older  than  Iiis  wife. — All  thefe  payments 
doubled  would  entitle  to  double  annuities. 

'  There  is  one  particular  advautage  which  focietles  formed  on 
a  plan  of  this  kind  would  enjoy  *. — Perfons  who  know  them- 
felves  fubjcd  to  diforders,  which  are  likely  to  render  them  fliort- 
livcd,  will  have  no  great  temptations  to  endeavour  to  gain  nd- 
niillion  into  fuch  focietics  ;  and,  if  admitted,  the  danger  from 
them  will  be  lefs  than  on  any  other  plan. 
•  *  In  the  plans  hitherto  mentioned,  it  is  implied,  that,  if  ei- 
ther a  member,  or  his  wife,  dies  within  any  of  the  periods 
ipecified,  the  additional  annuities  that  would  otherwife  have 
become  due  will  be  loft.' 

In  the  third  chapter  of  this  work,  our  author  takes  into 
conlideration  the  nature  of  public  credit,  and  the  national 
debt ;  thefe  articles  he  treats  with  great  propriety,  and  clearly 
ihgvvs,  that  the  pradice  of  raifing  fupplies  for  every  national 
fePvice,  by  borrowing  money  on  intereft,  to  be  continued  tiil 
the  principal  is  difcharged,  muft  be  in  the  highcft  degree  de- 
trimental to  a  kingdom.  Unlefs  a  plart  is  fettled  for  putting 
its  debts  into  a  regular  and  certain  courfe  of  payment,  when 
this  is  not  done  a  kingdom  by  fuch  a  pradice,  the  Doclor  ob- 
ferves,  obliges  itfelf  to  return  for  every  fum  it  borrows,  infi- 
siitely  greater  fums ;  and,  for  the  fake  of  a  prefent  advantage, 
fubjeds  itfelf  to  a  burden  which  muft  be  always  growing  hea- 
vier and  heavier,  till  it  becomes  infupportabk. 

la  the  year  1700,  the  national  debt  was  16  millions.  In 
1715,  it  was  55  millions.  A  peace,  which  continued  tiil  1740, 
funk  it  to  47  millions ;  but  the  fucceeding  war  increafed  it  to 
78  millions,  and  the  next  peace  funk  it  no  lower  than  72  mil- 
lions. In  the  laj}  war  it  rofe  to  148  millions ;  and,  at  a  few 
iv.iliions  lefs  than  this  fum  it  now  ftands,  and  probably  will 
iland,  till  another  war  raifes  it,  perhaps,  to  200  millions.  To 
prevent  this,  and  likewife  to  leflen  the  prefent  enormous  debt 
of  near  14.8  millons,  Dr.  Price  points  out  feveral  expedients, 
fuch  as  granting  annuities  to  continue  loo  years,  which,  he 
obferves,  are  to  the  prefent  views  of  men,  neaily  the  fame 
Tvith  annuities  for  ever,  and  are  alfo  nearly  the  fame  in  calcu- 
lation. Or  by  providing  an  annual  faving,  to  be  applied  in- 
variably, together  with  the  intereft  of  all  the  fums  redeemed 
by  it,  to  the  purpofe  of  difcharging  the  public  debts  ;  that  is, 
in  other  words,  by  the  eftabliihing  of  a  permanent  finking 
fund,  &c. 

f  See  anoiher  advantage  mentioned  under  cj^ueltion  VIII,  p.  28. 

As 
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As  a  proof  oF  the  utility  of  this  plan,  and  which  it  is  well 
known  has  been  adopted  by  our  government,  but  not  fuffi- 
ciently  carried  into  execution,  Dr.  Price  proceeds  thus.  *  Sup- 
pofe  the  annual  faving  to  be  100,000  i.  this  firm,  ap])licd  now 
to  difcharge  an  equal  debt,  bearing  interefl  ar  4  per  cent, 
will  transfer  to  the  public,  from  its  creditors,  an  annurty  of 
4,000 1.  At  the  end  of  a  year,  then,  fhere  would  be  a  fac- 
ing of  104,000  1.  which  would  transfer  to  the  pubfic  another 
annuity  or  4.160 1.  and  make  the  faving,  at  the  end  of  twcr 
years  to  be  108,1  60  1. — Thus,  the  original  fund  would  go  on 
increafmg,  at  the  fame  rate  with  money  improved  at  4  per 
cent,  compound  interefi. — At  the  end  of  three  yeais  it  would 
be  112,486  1.  at  the  end  of  1  8  year,s.  202,587  1.  of  36  years, 
410,5931.  and  of  95  years*  4,151,128  1. — At  the  end  of  93 
years,  then  the  nation  might  be  eafed  of  about  4  millions  per 
annum  in  taxes;  and  above  100  millions  of  its  debts  would 
be  difcharged,  gradually  and  infenfibly,  at  no  greater  expence 
than  iro  000 1  per  annnm  ;  and,  without  interfering  with 
any  of  the  re fources  of  government ;  or  making  any  other 
difference  than  caufmg  funds  to  be  engaged  for  a  courfe  of 
time  to  ihe  public,  that  would  have  been  otherwife  neceflarily 
engaged  to  its  creditors,  and  which,  therefore,  muft  have  been 
entirely  ufelefs  to  it, 

*  By  thefe,  or  fimilar  methods,  the  nation  might  have  been 
caftd  fome  years  ago,  of  the  grtateft  part  of  the  taxes  w^th 
which  it  is  loaded.  The  moft  important  relief  might  have 
been  given  to  its  trade  and  manufaflures,  and  it  might  nov^ 
have  been  in  much  better  circumftances  than  at  the  beginning 
of  the  laft  war  ;  its  credit  firm  ;  refpe(fled  by  foreign  nations  y 
dreaded  by  its  enemies  ;  and  ready  to  punifh  any  infult  that 
could  be  offered  to  it.  The  near  views,  likewlfe,  of  fuch  a 
period,  during  the  courfe  of  the  laft  war,  would  have  given 
higher  fpirits  to  the  nation,  and  encouraged  it  to  bear  the  ex. 
pence  occafioncd  by  the  war  with  more  chearfulnefs,  and  to^ 
continue  it  wirh  vigour  for  two  or  three  years ;  the  confequence 
of  which  would,  probably,  have  been,  gaining  a  full  indem- 
nification  from  our  enemies,  and  weakening  them  to  flich  a 
degree,  as  would  have  have  given  us  eff^(5lual  fccuriiy  againft: 
them  for  many  years  to  come. — A  new  account  might  alio  have 
been  begun  ;  and  another  fund,  not  much  more  confiderable, 
applied  in  the  fame  way,  would,  in  60  or  70  years  mere,  have 
paid  not  only  all  that  would  have  been  now  unpaid,  but  alfo, 
probably,  a  great  proportion  of  fuch  further  debts  as  muft  be 
contrafted  within  this  time.     And  thus,  without   any  expence 

•  ^8  the  queftions  annexed  to  the  Tables  in  the  Appendix. 
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that  could  be  fenfibly  felt,  its  debts,  as  foon  as  they  begaflf 
to  grow  heavy,  might  have  been  conftantly  reduced  to  a  half, 
or  a  third  ;  and  not  only  all  danger,  but  all  confiderable  in- 
convenience from  them  prevented.' 

All  the  Dodlor's  rennarks  in  tlicfe  cxtrafts,  added  by  way  of 
fcholia  to  the  preceding  calculations  in  fupport  of  the  fchemes 
propofed  for  leflening,  or  annihilating  the  national  debt,  may^ 
probably,  be  very  juft,  and  we  believe  they  are  fo ;  but  we  can* 
not  give  the  fame  degree  of  credit  to  the  following  note,  p.  146, 
<  One  of  the  properell  objefls  of  taxation  in  a  ftate,  is  celibacy. 
I  doubt  not,  but  that  by  a  fund  fupplied  only  from  hence,  the 
end  I  have  in  view  might  have  been  eafily  accomplifhed  ;  and^ 
confequently,  the  very  means  of  paying  off  the  debts  of  the 
nation,  rendered  at  the  fame  time  the  means  of  increafing  its 
chief  ftrength,  by  promoting  population  in  it.*  Certainly^ 
not  at  the  fame  time,  unlefs  we  admit  population  to  be  pro- 
moted by  fornication.  Befides,  it  would  be  very  unjufl,  how- 
ever proper,  to  impofe  a  tax  upon  celibacy  in  this  country, 
where  there  is  an  a£l  exifting  rather  unfavourable  to  marriage* 

Our  author  next  proceeds  to  fome  obfervations  upon  the 
(inking  fund,  which  was  eftabliOied  in  the  year  1716,  or  foon 
after  the  accefiion  of  the  prefent  royal  family,  at  a  time  when  the 
public  debts,  tho'  not  much  more  than  a  third  of  what  they  are 
now,  were  thought  to  be  fo  confiderable  as  to  be  alarming 
and  dangerous,  *  it  was  intended  as  a  facred  depofit  never  to 
be  touched  ;  the  law  which  eftabliflicd  it  declaring,  that  it 
vvas  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  principal  and  intereft 
of  fuch  national  debts  and  incumbrances,  as  had  been  incur- 
red before  the  25  th  of  December  1716  ;  and  to  no  other  u/e,  in- 
tent, or  purpoje  whatever. — The  faith  of  parliament,  therefore^ 
as  well  as  the  fecurity  of  the  kingdom,  feemed  to  require, 
that  it  fhould  be  prefer ved  carefully  and  rigouroufly  from  alien- 
ation. But,  notwithiianding  this,  it  has  been  generally  alien- 
ated, and  th":  produce  of  it  employed,  in  helping  to  defray 
fuch  current  cxpences  as  the  exigencies  of  the  ftate  rendered 
ncceffary. 

*  In  order  to  jiinify  this,  it  has  been  ufual  to  plead,  that 
when  money  is  wanted,  it  makes  no  difterence,  whether  it  is 
taken  from  hence,  or  procured  by  making  a  new  loan.  There 
cannot  be  a  worfe  fophifm  than  this.  The  difference  between 
thefe  two  methods  of  procuring  money  is  no  lefs  than  in- 
finite.' 

Notwithftanding,  in  what  follows,  Dr.  Price  has  endeavoured 
to  fhevv  by  calculation  the  truth  of  this  aflertion,  yet,  we  can- 
not help  thinking  it  mnft  be  juft  the  fame,  whether  the  required 
money  be  taker,  from  the  finking  fund,  or  procured  by  a  new 
2  loan/ 
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loan  ;  admitting  the  fame,  or  fimilar  advantages  can  be  made 
of  money  in  both  cafes,  much  lefs  can  we  conceive  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  methods  to  be  infinite  ;  indeed,  we  do 
not  exactly  know  what  meaning   to    affix  to  the  term  difference 
rn  this  cafe,  which  fhall  by  any   kind  of  increafe  arife  to  itifi- 
niiy.     But  to    return.     '  Suppofe  a  million  wanted  for  any 
public   fervice.     If  it  is   borrowed  at  4  per  cent,  the  public 
will  lofe  by  the  payment  of  intereft  40,000  1.  the  firfV  year,  and 
the  fame  the  fecond  year,  and  the  fame  for  ever  afterwards.' 
(per  year  we  fuppofe)     *  But  if  it  is   taken  out  of  tht  Jinking- 
fund,  the  public   will  lofe  40,000).  the  firfl  year,  4160].  the 
fecond  year,  8o,coo  1.  the  18th  year,  a  million  the  85th  year: 
for  thefe  are  the  fums  that  would  at  thefe  times>  have  other- 
wife  neceflarily  reverted  to  the  public.     It  lofes,  therefore,  the 
advantage  of  paying  in  85  years  with  money,  of  which  other- 
wile  no  ufe  could  have  been  made,  twenty  five  millions  of  debt. 
— In  other  words ;  by  employing  the  finking-fund,  in  bearing 
current  expenccs,  rather  than  borrowing  ;7?-a;  money,  the  ftate^ 
in  order  to  avoid  giving  fimple  intereft  for  money,  is  made  to 
alienate   money  that  muft  have  otherwife  been  improved  at 
compound  intereft ;  and  that  in  time  would  have  necefTarily  in>« 
creafed  to  any  fum.     Had  a  faithful  ufe  been  made,  from  the 
firft,  of  only  one  third  of  the  produce  of  this  fund,  near  three- 
fourths  of  our  prefcnt  debts  might  now  have  been  difcharged  ;. 
and,  in  a  i^^  years  more,  the  whole  of  them  might  have  been 
difcharged  *. — Can   it  be  poflible   then  to  think,  without  re- 
gret  and    indignation,  of  that  mifapplication   of    this   fund, 
which,  with  the   confent  of    parliament,   always   complying, 
our  minifters  have  pradifed ! — [  find  it  difficult  here  to  /peak 
with  calmnefs — But  I  mufl  reftrain  myfelf.     Calculation,  and. 
not  cenl'ure,  is  my  bufincfs  in  this  work. — I  muft  believe,  that 
the  grievance  I  have  mentioned  has  proceeded  more  from   in- 
attention and   miflak^,  than  from   any  defign    to  injure  the 
publjc' 

All  this  is  little  better  than  x^^f.z  gratis  diSium;  and  we  ap- 
prehend, that  when  Dr.  Price  will  pleafe  to  reconfider  his  cal- 
culations with  calmne/s^  and  can  quite  rejha:n  himfelf^  he  will,, 
by  making  proper  and  jufl  allowances,  on  the  debtor  and  cre- 
dit fide  of  the  queftion,  find  tliis  favourite  fchemc  for  reducing,- 
or  paying  off  the  national  debt,  utterly  impradiicable. 

In  the  Supplement  to  this  work,  we  meet  with  the  follov/- 
ing  remaik.  By  a  great  variety  of  obfervations  made  upon 
the  number  of  births  and  burials  at  various  places,  as  Vaud, 
Berlin,     Vienna,     London,    &c.     it    appears    to    our   author, 

*  See  a  particular  explanation  and  proof  of  thi§  in  the  queftions- 
foUowing  the  tables  in  the  Appendix. 

*  that 
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•  that  the  deftruflive  influence  of  great  towns  on  life  Is  the 
very  reafon  why  old  people  live  longer  in  them  than  in  fmall 
towns,  and  in  the  country.'  This,  indeed,  feems  /bmewhat 
paradoxical,  but  having  no  room  for  farther  €xtra(5ts,  we 
jrufl  refer  the  reader  to  the  worlc  itfelf  for  the  proof  of  fo 
extraordinary  an  aflertion,  which  the  Doftor  aflurcs  us,  how- 
ever ftrange  it  may  appear,  is  neverthelefs  abfolutcly  true. 


II.  Jhe  Roman  Hijiory^  from  the  Building  of  Rome  to  the  Ruin 
of  the  Common'wealtb,  Illuflrated  luiib  Maps  and  other  Plates, 
By  N.  Hooke,  E/q,  VoL  IV,  ^to.  1 8/.  boards,  Longman. 
[Concluded.] 

IN  our  laft  Review  we  examined  Mr.  Hooke's  account  of  the 
-^  civil  war,  which  concluded  with  the  aflaflination  of  Pom- 
pey.  Although  this  event  prevented  Csefar's  meeting  with 
farther  oppofition  from  the  Pompeian  party  in  the  Eaft,  his 
aaive  difpofition  did  not  fufFer  him  to  return  to  Rome,  how- 
ever necciTary  his  prefence  was  there,  till  he  had  determined 
the  difputcs  which  had  arifen  between  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra 
in  Egypt,  whither  hJs  purfuit  of  Pompey  had  led  him,  and  till 
he  had  reduced  Pharnaces,  king-  of  the  Bofphorus,  who,  dur- 
ing the  confufion  in  which  th^  Roman  affairs  were  involved, 
had  attempted  to  annex  Armenia  and  Cappadocia  to  his 
dominions.  It  muft  be  owned,  that  his  abfence  was  produc- 
tive of  diforders  at  home,  and  that  therefore  it  appears  impoli- 
tic; thofe  diforders,  however,  he  foon  quieted  at  his  return.  That 
abfence  has  been  attributed  to  the  cifefl  which  Cleopatra's 
charms  had  on  him  :  but  this,  perhaps,  would  not  alone  have 
caufed  his  (lay  ;  for,  after  the  Alexandrian  war,  he  chofe  to 
march  againft  Pharnaces,  for  doing  which  her  charms  could 
not  be  his  inducement. 

The  reduftion  of  the  Pompeian  chiefs  in  Africa  being 
too  formidable  for  C^far  to  truft  to  his  lieutenants,  he 
pafled  over  thither  in  perfon.  In  relating  the  events  of  this 
war,  Mr.  Hooke  prefents  us  with  a  particular  detail  of  Cato*s 
fuicide,  which,  if  fome  of  its  circumftances  are  not  forged,  is 
an  extraordinary  inftance  of  that  courage  and  refolution  which 
the  ancient  philofophy  infpired.  Some  of  its  circumftances, 
however,  our  author  confiders  as  forgeries,  and  they  have  un- 
doubtedly that  appearance.  His  abhorrence  of  tyranny  feems  to 
have  been  the  chief  motive  for  this  adion,  although  his  perfonal 
hatred  to  Csfar  might  have  fome  fhare  in  influencing  him  to  it. 
Mr.  Hooke  thinks  that  his  xieath  is  far  from  refleding  any 
luftrc  on  his  life;  but  on  this  head  every  man  will  judge  for 
8  him* 
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felf  according  as  he   thinks  fuicide  juftifiable  or  not,  by  the 
diftates  of  philofophy. 

After  the  co/iclufion  of  the  African  war,  Caefar  was  received 
by  the  fenate  with  the  moft  fervile  adulation  ;  and  the  extrava- 
gant power  and  honours  which  they  decreed  him,   gave  a  kind 
of  fadion   to    his    ufurpation,    although    their  doing   it   was 
the  pure  efFeft  of  fear.     His  acceptance  of  them,  indeed,  was 
excufable,  as  it  would  not  probably  have  been  prudent  to   di- 
minifh  his  power,  after  having   proceeded   fo    far.     He   now 
made  ufe  of  it  to  eftablifli  feveral  wholfome  laws   and  regula- 
tions, in  order  to  conciliate  the  affedions  of  the  people,  whom 
he  could  not  but  think  muft  be  difiatisfied  with  his  unbounded 
authority.     He   met  with  a  proof  of  their  diflike,    when,  at 
his  return  from  Spain,  where  he  had  conquered  Pompey's  fons, 
he  had  a  fplendid  triumph  for  his  viftory,  at   which  the  peo- 
ple, inftead  of    admiring  and   a])plauding,    as    he  expeded, 
were  fullen   and   filent,  confidering   it  as  a  viclory  over  them- 
felves ;  and  at  the  Circenfian   games,  where  his   ftatue,  by  a 
decree  of  the  fenate,  was  carried  in  procefllon  along  with  thofe 
of  the  gods,  they   would  not  give  their  wonted  acclamations 
to  the  deities,  that  it  might  not  appear  as  if  they  were   given 
to  him.     In  fome  inftances,  as  his  power  fet  hi:n  above  it,   he 
feems  to  have  been   carelefs  of  the   people's  diTpleafure  ;  his 
declaring  Caninius  conful  at  one  in  the  afternoon,   when  the 
preceding  conful  died  on  tlie  day  on  which  his  confulfhip  was 
to  have  expired,  fo  that  the  new  conful  was  to  govern  only  the 
remaining  part  of  the  day,  is   almoft  as   ridiculous  as   one  of 
his  fucceflbrs  making  his  horfe  a  conful.     Mr.  Hooke  *  cannot 
^  fee,  he  fays,  what  injury  C^far  either  did  [did  r itherj  the  ftatc, 
or  particular  perfons,   by  making  over  to  others,  which  he  fre- 
quently did,  an  office,  or  the  title  of  an  office,   which   the   fe- 
nate had  named  him  to  for  his  life  :*  but  we  cannot  look  on  a 
v'ilful  affront  in  any  other  light   than  that  of  an   injury,  and 
We  think  this  no  extraordinary  ftretch  of  delicacy. 

The  circumftances  of  Caefar's  being  offered  a  regal  diadem 
by  Antony,  and  of  his  defiling  the  title  of  king,  our  author 
next  difcuffes  ;  and  concludes,  that  on  the  whole  there  is  no 
proof  of  his  having  affefted  that  title. 

The  confpiracy  againft  Csefar,  which  follows,  is  related  with 
allits  ufual  particulars;  and  Gibbers  reafonii;g  on  the  fubjc(5t 
is  quoted,   to  prove  it  an  act  of  the  hightft  injiiliice 

The  affaffination  of  Csfar  not  producing  the  tffeil:  which 
the  confpirators  had  expedcd,  the  re-efiabliiliment  of  the  pub- 
lic liberty,  it  was  lamented  by  many  of  them,  and  alfo.  by 
Cicero,  that  Antony  and  Lepidus  had  not  been  killed  at  the  fame 
time  with  Casfar ;  on  which,  indeed,  the  confpiralors  had  deli-* 
Vol.  XXXill.   February,    1772.  I  berated; 
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berated  ;  but  gave  up  the  thcdghts  of  it,  that  they  might 
nor,  by  fliedding  more  blood  than  was  neceflary,  draw  upon 
themfelves  theiinpiitation  of  cruelty.  Had  their  intentions  been 
put  in  pradlice,  it  is  highly  probable,  that,  as  the  fenate  was 
fallen  from  its  former  dignity,  the  power  which  Antony  ob- 
tained would  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  fome  other  enter- 
prifmg  man,  who  might,  like  him,  have  prevented  the  con- 
Ipirators  from  procurmg  any  advantage  to  the  ftate  by  a  change 
of  meafures,  efpecially  as  the  people's  affedion  towards  Czefar, 
now  they  had  been  pleafed  with  the  legacies  he  left  them, 
would  have  afliftcd  fuch  a  man's  defigns. 

Odavius  fcon  after  appears  on  the  ftage,  and  our  author 
has  quoted  a  great  number  of  Cicero's  epiftles,  to  fhow  what 
part  that  orator  took  in  the  public  concerns  at  that  time.  So 
long  as  he  had  hopes,  that  by  Odavius's  means  the  liberty  of 
the  commonwealth  might  be  eftablifhed,  he  was  avowedly  his 
friend  ;  but  he  grew  more  cautious  after  Odlavius  had  mani- 
fefled  his  ambitious  views.  On  this  occafion,  our  author  re- 
marks, that  '  unluckily  there  are  too  many  iiillances  of  incon* 
fiftencies  both  in  Cicero's  words  and  deeds  ,*  but  we  cannot 
think  he  deferves  blame  for  changing  his  ffyle,  efpecially  in  the 
prefencc  of  Odavius  and  his  adherents,  when  that  adventurer's 
circumftances  were  changed  ;  and  when,  being  no  longer 
dependent  on  Cicero  and  the  fenate,  be  began  to  declare 
himfeU  openly  againft  his  father^s  murderers.  That  there  are 
too  many  inconUftencies  in  Cicero's  words  and  deeds,  is  fuffi- 
ciently  evident  on  Ibme  occafions,  but  on  this  abovementioned, 
and  on  fome  others,  where  we  are  of  a  different  opinion  from 
our  author,  our  regard  for  juflice  has  induced  us  to  undertake 
Cicero's  defence  ;  and  that  the  rather  as  we  have  not  fcrupled, 
when  we  have  fcen  occafion,  to  teliify  our  difapprobatioa  of 
his  condud. 

The  triumvirate  which  was  formed  between  Oclavius,  Le- 
pidus,  and  Antony,  put  a  period  to  the  fmall  remains  of  Ro- 
man liberty,  and  under  the  profcription  which  ihefe  triumvirj 
-luade,  perilbed  the  unfortunate  Cicero,  whofe  prefence  of  mind 
and  firmnefs,  when  overtaken  by  the  foldiers  fent  to  murder 
him,  does  honour  to  hi>  memory.  Our  author  difmilfes  the 
account  of  his  death,  with  a  remark,  *  that  he  had  fo  much 
the  lefs  reafon  to  complain  of  his  fate,  as  it  is  certain  that  he 
futfered  nothing  more  than  he  would  have  inflided,  had  for- 
tune put  Antony  in  his  power:  and  that  he  had  brought  this 
ruin  upon  himfelf  and  his  friends  by  his  rafii  and  cruel  coun- 
fels.' 

Mr.  Hooke  proceeds  after  this  to  dcfcribe  the  battle  of  Phi- 
iippi,  where  Brutus  and  Cafllus^llew  themfelves  after  their  de- 
feat. 
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feat.  He  is  of  opinion,  in  oppofition  to  Monfefquieu,  that 
they  had  no  refource  left ;  and  that  they  did  not,  therefore,  as 
that  celebrated  writer  thinks,  kill  them/elves  with  a  hafte  not 
to  be  vindicated  :  in  which  he  is  certainly  right. 

Speaking  of  the  cruelty  which  Suetonius  attribu'es  to  Ofla- 
vius,  and  which  he  is  inclined  to  difbelieve,  our   hiftorian  re^ 
marks,  that  '  nothing  fhews  more  plainly  how  Jit'fle  we  can  de- 
pend upon  the  truth  of  thefe  particularities  related  by  the  old 
hiftorians,  than  the  account  they  have  given   us  of  the  death 
of  Portia.     They  fay,  that   this  lady,  upon  the  news  of  her 
hulband's  unhappy  fate,  refolved  not  to  furvive  him  ;  and  that, 
by  the  care  of  her  relations   and   friends,  all   iniiruments  of 
death  being  removed  out  of  her  way,  fhe  deflroyed  herfelf  by 
fwallowing  burning  coals.     Now  it  is   almoft  certain  (he  died 
of  a  lingering  difeafe  before  the  battle  of  Philippi.     For  Plu- 
tarch himfelf  n:entions  a  letter  of  Brutus  extant  in  his  days, 
of    the  authencity   of   which,    indeed,    he  entertained   /bme 
doubt,  in  which  he  lamented  her  death,  and  complained  of 
his  friends   for  negledling  her  in  her  lall  ficknefs.     Certain, 
however,  it  Is,  as  Dr.  Middleton  obferves,  that,  in  a  letter  to 
Atticus,  he  fpeaks  of  Portia's  indifpofition  ;  aj)d  that  there  is  a 
letter  of  condolence  to   him  from  Cicero  which  can  hardly  be 
applied  to  any  other  occafion,  but  that  of  her  death.'     Ac- 
cording to  which,  upon  the  credit  of  a  letter,  the  authenticity 
of  which  is  doubted  by  the  perfon   who  mentions  it,  of  an- 
other, which  fays,  in  efFed,  nothing  to  the  purpole ;  and  of  a 
third,  which  may  be  applied    to  fome  other  occafion   befides 
that  in  queftion,  for  the  letter  referred  to  (Ep.  ix.  ad  Bnttum,) 
does  not  mention  Portia,  we  are  to  reject  the  pofitive  teftimony 
of  hiftorians  of  reputation.     If  here   be   rea/bns    fufficient  to 
difcredit  the  old  hiftorians,  we   might    undertake   to  produce 
reafons  fufficient  to  difcredit  Mr.  Hooke,  or  almoft    any  other 
hiftorian  ;  and  we  do  not  fee  why  we  Ihould  doubt  of  Portia's 
having  killed  herfelf,  as  (he  was  a  woman   of  fuch   fpirit  that 
her  hufband  Brutus  dared  to   trult   her   vvith   the  fecret  of  the 
confpiracy  againft  Cafar. 

In  the  remaining  part  of  this  hiftory,  the  extravagant  and 
inglorious  behaviour  of  Antony,  and  the  profulbnefs  of  Cleo- 
patra, make  the  reader  refleft  with  allonilbmcnt.  Cleopatra 
had  airifted  Dolabella,  for  which  flie  was  cited  to  appear  before 
Antony.  She  came,  indeed,  but  in  fuch  a  fplendid  manner, 
that  ihe  relation  of  it  would  be  incredible,  were  it  not  exceed- 
ingly well  authenticated,  and  were  we  not  acquainted  with 
fliil  greater  inftances  of  her  extravagance,  fuch  as  thoi'e  fhowa 
in  the  feafts  which  Ihe  gave  to  Antony  and  his  friends ;  and 
that,  when,  to  furpafs  all  former  expence,  Ihe  undertook  that 

I  2  her 
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lier  fupper  fliould  coft  ar»  immcnfe  fum  j  and,  therefore,  tak- 
ing a  pendant  of  ineftimable  value  from  her  ear,  put  it  into  a 
ftrong  diffblvent  liquor,  and  drank  it  otF.  The  other  pendant, 
which  Ihe  was  taking  off,  to  ufe  in  the  fame  manner,  was  le- 
cured  by  Plancus,  and  it  coming  afterwards  into  the  hands  of 
-^ugurtus,  he  caufed  it  to  be  cut  in  two,  to  adorn  the  ftatue 
of  Venus,  which  he  thought  nobly  lornamented  with  one  half 
of  what  this  prodigal  princefs  would  have  deftroyed  at  a  meal. 

The  interview  (he  had  with  Antony  fecured  his  affeftions;  in- 
deed, it  is  not  furprifing  that  a  man  of  Antony's  t^fte  fhould 
be  captivated  with  Cleopatra  ;  but  it  is  fb,  that,  ambitious  as 
he  was  of  obtaining  the  fupreme  authority  at  Rome,  he  fhould 
be  fo  far  fafcinated  with  the  pleafures  he  enjoyed  in  the  com- 
pany of  that  princefs,  as  to  negleft  the  management  of  his 
affairs  when  in  fuch  critical  fitustions,  to  the  entire  ruin  of  all 
his  hopes. 

The  war  between  the  triumvirs  and  Sextus  Pompey  affords 
us  variety  of  entertainment.  In  the  courfe  of  it,  Oftavius  re- 
peatedly met  with  ill  fuccefs,  and  it  was  owing  to  his  enemy*s 
ignorance  of  the  terror  in  which  he  was,  that  his  army  was 
not  at  one  time,  perhaps,  entirely  deftroyed.  Under  the  ap- 
prehenfion  of  his  camp  being  then  attacked  by  Pompey,  he 
left  the  defence  of  it  to  one  of  his  generals,  whom  he  ordered 
to  defend  himfelf  to  the  laft  extremity,  and  embarked  privately 
himielf  for  Italy,  to  procure  frelh  fuccours;  an  adion  which, 
as  far  as  we  can  judge  of  the  propriety  of  it,  does  not  reen> 
to  have  been  very  politic  :  his  prefence  could  furely  never  be 
more  necefl'ary  than  at  a  time  of  fo  much  danger ;  but  he 
probably  knew  that  the  courage  and  abilities  of  his  genera! 
might  be  confided  in,  who  undoubtedly  acquitted  himfelf  of 
his  important  truft  with  much  reputation. 

From  hence,  our  author  proceeds  to  Antony's  expedition 
againft  the  Parlhians,  where  the  long  and  dangerous  retreat 
which  the  Romans  made,  afflided  with  famine,  and  with  ene- 
mies at  their  heels,  is  accurately  defcribed.  The  peril  they 
had  been  in  was  fuch,  that  on  t!»eir  fafe  arrival  in  Armenia, 
•  the  foldiers  felt  the  fame  joy  as  if  they  had  gained  a  port  af- 
ter a  violent  ftorm.  They  fell  down  proftrate,  and  worihipped 
the  land,  and,  riling  up,  embraced  and  wept  over  one  an- 
other.' 

The  rupture  between  Antony  and  Odtavius  being  related, 
our  hiftorian  proceeds  to  the  battle  of  A<^ium,  where  Antony 
was  defeated  by  0£lavius.  He  here  exculpates  Cleopatra  from 
caufmg  the  lofs  of  this  battle  by  flying  too  precipitately,  as 
it  is  generally  fuppofed  (he  did,  by  alledging,  that  (lie  muft 
foon  fee  how  affairs  would  turn  ;  and  that  both  (he  and  Antony 
I  mull 
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mtift  be  fenfible,  that  their  fleet,  confifiing  of  heavy  fliips, 
was  inevitably  loft;  and,  therefore,  they  themfelves  would  not 
be  able  to  efcape  by  flight,  if  they  waited  any  longer. 

The  fettlement  of  the  empire  on  OtSlavius  being  now  at 
hand,  Mr.  Hooke  has  thought  proper  to  ftiow  how  he  was 
qualified  for  it,  by  defending  himagainft  fome  modern  authors 
who  have  made  free  with  his  character.  As  it  may  be  agree- 
able to  our  readers  to  fee  this  defence,  we  fhall  lay  it  before 
them,  together  with  the  objections  to  which  it  is  defigned  as 
an  anfwer ;  and  fhall  only  previoufly  remark,  that  we  have  a 
much  better  opinion  of  his  courage  than  of  his  honour:  his 
<iivorcing  Scribonia  on  the  very  day  fhe  was  brought  to  bed, 
and  taking  Livia  from  her  hufband  Tiberius  in  her  ftead,  are 
Jafting  fligmas  of  diflionour  to  htm  ;  and  if  it  be  confidered, 
that  Livia  was  at  that  time  fix  months  gone  wirh  child,  what 
an  idea  does  it  give  us  of  his  delicacy  !  That  he  was  deficient 
in  this,  however,  his  many  fcandaloiis  impuriiies,  enumerated 
hy  Suetonius,  are  fuificient  proofs. 

*  What  a  prodigious  and  incoherent  mixture  of  oppofite  qiiah'- 
ties  in  the  fame  man,  fays  the  abl>e  de  Vertot,  and  efpecially  in  * 
man  that  afpired  to  render  himfelf  mafter  of  the  whole  world  • 
In  him  we  fee  an  exalted,  bold,  audacious  genius,  capable  of  form- 
ing the  greateft  defigns,  yet  incapable  of  facing  coolly  the  leall 
danger,  and  that  (hewed  no  courage  but  in  council,  and  where 
there  was  no  need  of  venturing  his  perfon  in  the  execution.  He 
was  very  early  fenfible,  that  courage,  a  general's  firQ:  quality,  was 
wanting  in  him  ;  yet,  though  he  was  confcious  of  this  weaknefs 
in  himfelf,  it  abated  nothing  of  his  ambition.  He  contented  him- 
felf with  calling  another  man's  valour  to  his  aid  :  ne  borrowed,  as 
it  were,  Agrippa's  courage.  Hiji,  of  the  Rc-uolutions  of  Rome,  B.  xiv. 
Abbe  de  St.  Real  is  of  the  fame  opinion,  and  Montefquieu  is 
yet  more  fevere  in  his  cejifure.  I  believe  06lavius  is  the  only  fnaii 
of  all  the  Roman  generals,  who  ever  gained  the  affeihons  of  the 
foldiers  by  giving  them  perpetual  initances  of  a  natural  timidity  of 
fpirit.  The  foldiers,  at  that  time,  were  more  affe6J:ed  with  the  li- 
berality of  their  commanders,  than  with  their  valour  :  perhaps,  it 
was  even  fortunate  for  him  that  he  was  not  mafter  of  any  quali- 
ties which  could  procure  him  the  empire,  and  that  his  very  inca- 
pacity fhould  be  the  caufe  of  his  promotion  to  it,  fjnce  it  made 
him  the  lefs  dreaded.  It  is  not  impofllble,  that  the  defe6rs  which 
throw  the  greateft  diflionour  on  his  character  were  the  molt  pro- 
pitious to  his  fortune.  If  he  had  dilcoyer.ed  at  iirft  any  traves 
of  an  exalted  foul,  all  mankind  v.'ould  have  been  jealous  of  his 
abilities  ;  and  if  he  had  been  fpirited  by  any  true  bravery,  he 
would  not  have  given  Antony  time  to  launch  into  all  the  extrava- 
gancies which  proved  his  ruin.  Reflexions  on  tfie  Grandeur  of  the 
Romans,  c.  xiii. 

*  It  is  hard  to  underftand  what  the  prefident  can  ineau  by  the 
laft  reflexion  ;  for  it  is  evident,  that  till  Octavius  had  vanquilhed 
Sextus  Pompey  and  Lepidus,  and  Antony,  by  his  extravagant  beha- 
viour, bad  loll  the  affedions  of  the  foldiers,  the  >oung  triumvir  was 
aot  a  match  for  his  partner  in  power :  and  as  to  the  judgment,  thefe 
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three  very  ingenious  writers  pronovince  againft  06>aviu8's  courage, 
it  is  grounded  purely  on  feme  exprefTions  which  Suetonius  tells  us, 
were  thrown  out  againft  him  in  Antony's  inve6i:ives  and  manifef- 
toes.  The  whole  tenor  of  his  conduct,  from  his  firft  entrance  up- 
on the  itage  of  aftion,  is  repugnant  to  it.  No  man  could  (hew 
more  daring  Ipirit,  and  more  true  courage  than  Oclavius  did  when 
he  attacked  Antony,  armed  with  .confular  authority,  and  all  the 
forces  of  the  (late,  at  the  fiege  of  Mutina  j  in  his  wars  againft 
S.  Pompey  j  in  thofe  he  waged  againft  the  Dalmatians  ;  in  fine,  in 
this  laft  againft  the  formidable  Antony  himfelf. 

*  At  the  battle  of  Philippi  he  made  no  figure;  he  withdrew  to 
Antony's  camp;  but  we  know  very  little  of  the  circumftances  of 
that  battle ;  and  it  muft  be  remembered,  that  he  had  been  long  ill 
of  a  lingering  dilbrder.  But  that  he  was  loft  for  three  days  after 
the  battle  of  Mutina  ;  that  he  hid  himfelf  at  Philippi  among  the 
baggage  of  Antony's  army  ;  and  that,  in  a  fea  fight  againft  Pom- 
pey,  he  laid  himfelf  down  in  his  ftiip  upon  his  back,  like  a  man 
in  a  trance,  till  the  engagement  was  over;  thefe  are  imputations 
as  ridiculous  in  themfelves,  as  they  are  inconfiftent  with  the  more 
authentic  accounts  of  the  ancient  hiftcrians.' 

When  Mr.  Hooke  has  occafion  to  mention  any  fum  in  Ro- 
man money,  he  conft-antly  gives  us  in  the  margin  the  amount 
of  it  in  Englifh  pounds,  which  is  alio  the  cuftom  of  many 
other  authors,  but  which,  in  our  opinion,  tends  rather  to  mif- 
lead  than  inform  their  readers.  When  >ve  are  told  that  Oc- 
tavius  gave  his  fold'ers  500  drachmas  each,  and  find  a  note  in 
the  margin  to  inform  us  that  this  fum  is  equivalent  to  16I, 
ilerling  j  are  we  to  fuppofe,  that  he  gave  them  a  fum  worth 
only  as  much  as  i  6  1.  fterling  now  are,  or  worth  as  much  as 
that  fum  one,  two,  or  three  centuries  ago  ?  for  a  nominal  fum 
is  of  a  very  different  value  at  different  times,  and  even  in  dif- 
ferent places,  according  as  it  will  purchafe  more  or  lefs  of  thr 
conveniencies  or  neceflaries  of  life.  Since,  therefore,  he  who 
poffeffed  a  thoufand  pounds  three  centuries  ago,  was  much 
richer  than  he  who  now  poflefles  that  fum  ;  the  firft  of  thefe, 
on  being  informed  to  what  fteriing  amount  Odavius's  gift 
arofe,  would  think  it  of  much  more  value  than  the  latter  would, 
and  neither  of  them  getr  any  juft  idea  of  its  real  value.  The 
beft  method  that  occurs  to  us  how  we  are  to  obtain  a  jufi:  know- 
ledge therein  is,  that  fuch  money  fliould  be  valued  according  to 
the  prices  of  labour  and  food  ;  and  in  the  prefent  cafe,  it  would 
have  been  fatisfadory  to  have  feen  that  500  drachmas  are  equal 
to  a  foldier's  pay  for  fourteen  or  fikQ^n  months,  which  they 
are  nearly, 

With  refpeft  to  the  merit  of  Mr.  Hooke  as  an  hiflorian,  in 
the  courfe  of  our  remarks  on  the  prefent  work  we  have  ena- 
bled our  readers  to  form  a  tolerable  judgment  of  it;  but  we 
ihall  add,  that  although  we  think  he  has  on  the  whole  exe» 
cuted  his  undertaking  nriuJ^i  to  his  reputaticn,  we  wifh  he  had 

not 
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not  added  to  the  prolixity  of  his  work  by  inferting  long  difqui- 
fmons  from  other  authors  in  the  body  of  it  ;  and  even  the  very 
numerous  quotations  in  the  notes  might,  without  detriment, 
have  been  abridged.  He  may  claim,  indeed,  the  merit  of  be- 
ing exceedingly  accurate,  and  of  being  perfedlly  acquainted 
with  his  fubjed ;  but  his  readers  are  more  obliged  to  him  for 
relating  and  adjufting  fa«5ls,  than  for  refledions  on  them,  or 
for  examinations  of  their  caufes,  and  of  the  motives  which  led 
their  aftors  to  undertake  them. 

He  is  careful  in  quoting  authorities,  and  in  giving  his  rea- 
fons  for  preferring  fome,  and  negledting  others  ;  and  we  know 
cf  no  hiftory  which  gives  a  more  full  and  diftinft  idea  of  the 
Roman  affairs.  The  liberty  we  have  taken  to  difpute  his  opi- 
nion on  fundry  fubjeds,  proceeds  from  no  defire  of  cavilling, 
but  from  that  of  difcovering  truth,  a  liberty  which,  in  our  own 
fituation,  we  are  always  willing  to  allow  others — banc  'ueniam 
fetimufque  damufque  miajjim, 

III.  the  Worh  c/"  William  Browne.  With  the  Life  of  the  Author^ 
With  Notes  and  Obfervatiom  by  the  revertnd  W.  Thompfon. 
Three  Vols.     Svo,     ys.  6d.     Davies. 

Xll7Illiam  Browne  was  defcended  from  a  refpeclable  family 
^^  in  Devonfhire,  and  was  born  at  Taviftock,  in  the  year 
1590.  About  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  he  was 
lent  to  Exeter  College  in  Oxford  ;  where  he  made  a  great  pro- 
ficiency in  the  learned  languages,  and  the  belles  lettres.  Be- 
fore he  tool;  any  academical  degree,  he  removed  to  the  Inner 
Temple :  at  which  place  he  more  particularly  devoted  himfelf 
to  the  Mufes. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1624,  he  returned  to  Exeter 
College,  and  was  tutor  to  Robert  Dormer,  afterwards  earl  of 
Carnarvon,  who  was  killed  in  battle  at  Newbury,  Sept.  20, 
564.3.  On  the  i6th  of  November  1624,  our  author  was  creat- 
ed mafter  of  arts.  In  the  public  regifter  of  the  univerfity,  he 
is  ftiled,  *vir  omni  humand  literaturdf  «t  bonarum  artium  cognitione 
injlruaui. 

After  he  had  left  college  with  his  pupil,  he  refided  in  the 
family  of  William  earl  of  Pembroke,  who  had  a  great  regard 
for  him.  While  he  was  in  this  fituation,  he  encreafed  his  for- 
tune, as  Mr.  A.  Wood  informs  us,  and  purchafed  an  eftate.  The 
fame  writer  adds,  that  he  had  a  great  foul  in  a  littk  body. — 
With  refped  to  the  time  of  his  death  he  is  very  doubtful.  He 
only  fays,  that  in  his  fearches,  he  finds,  that  one  William 
Browne,  of  Ottery,  in  Devonfhire,'  died  in  the  year  1645  y 
but  that  he  docs  not  know  whether  this  was  our  poet,  or  fome 
other  perfon  of  the  fame  name. 

^I  4  Mr. 
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Mr.  Browne's  poetical  works  were  read  with  pleafure,  and 
procured  him  the  acquainiance  and  efteem  of  fome  of  the 
moft  learned  and  ingenious  men  of  that  age.  We  have  many 
teftimouies  of  the  lugh  efteem  in  which  they  were  held. 

Philips,  in  his  Theatrum  Poetarum,  fpeaking  of  the  Bri- 
tannia's Paftorals,  fays,  *  though  they  are  not  of  the  fublimeft 
jlrain,  yet  for  a  fubjed  of  that  nature,  amorous  and  rural, 
they  contain  matter  not  unpleafant  to  the  reader.* 

Winftanley,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Englilh  Poets,  ftyles  that 
performance  *  a  moft  ingenious  piece  ;  being,  fays  he,  for  the 
fubje£l  of  an  amorous  and  rural  nature,  worthily  deferving 
commendations,  as  any  one  will  confefs,  who  fhall  perufe  it 
with  an  impartial  eye.' 

The  author  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Mr.  William 
Pattifon,  of  Sidney  College,  Cambridge,  prefixed  to  his  Poems, 
printed  in  1728,  tells  us,  that  from  fome  inftances  which  he 
produces,  *  it  will  appear,  even  to  our  moft  infallible  critics, 
that,  though  Mr.  Browne  wrote  an  hundred  and  eleven  years 
ago,  his  language  is  as  nervous,  his  numbers  as  harmonious, 
his  defcriptions  as  natural,  his  panegyric  as  foft,  and  his  fatire 
93  pointed,  as  any  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  whipt-fyllabub 
poetafteis  of  the  prefent  century,  ^ 

'  Who  verfes  write,  as  foft,  as  fmooth,  as  cream  : 
The  poem  ended,  no  one  knows  the  theme.' 

It  is  faid  of  Mr.  Pattifon,  that  of  all  the  books  he  ever  read* 
Spencer's  Fairy  Qneen,  and  Brown's  Britannia's  Paftorals,  gave 
Iiim  the  greateft  delight ;  and  that  the  laft  mentioned  book, 
which  he  had  purchafed  for  a  (hilling,  was,  through  his  mif- 
fortunes,  all  the  library  he  left  behind  him  at  his  death. 

Prince,  in  his  Worthies  of  Devon,  informs  us,  '  that  as 
;Mr.  Browne  had  honoured  his  country  with  his  fweet  and  ele- 
gant Paftorals,  fo  it  was  expefted,  and  he  was  intreated,  a 
little  farther  to  grace  it  by  drawing  out  the  line  of  his  poetic 
anceftors,  beginning  in  Jofeph  Ifcanus*,  and  ending  in  him-^ 
felf.'     But  this  defign  was  never  accomplilhed. 


*  Jcfephns  Ifcanus,  or  Exceftrienfis,  died  a}30ut  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century.    Befides  many  other  poetical  works,  he  wrote  a 
poem  iu  fix  bocks,  Pe  Bello  Trojano,  which  begins  in  this  manner ; 
*  Iliadum  lachrymas,  concefTaque  Pergama  fati?, 
Prcelia  binaducum,  bis  adaftam  cladibus  urbem 
In  cineres,  querimur,  &c.' 

This  poerA  was,  in  fome  editions,  afcribed  to  Cornelius  Nepos. 
But  Sam.  Drefemius,  who  publifhed  an  edition  of  it,  with  learned 
notes,  at  Frankfort,  in  i623,reftored  it  to  its  proper  author.  There 
was  likevvife  an  edition  of  it  pnbH(hed  at  London,  in  1675,  ex  emen^ 
daiions  jQannis  Mm,    Vo^Tius  fays  of  Ifcanus,  Fir  fuit  Laii/ie,  Gra- 
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This  author,  who  had  been  efteemed  and  recommended  by 
the  beft  writers  of  his  time,  by  Ben  Johnfon,  Michael  Dray- 
ton, the  learned  Selden,  and  others,  met  with  a  fate  uncom- 
mon and  unmerited  by  fo  great  a  genius  :  in  a  hvf  years  after 
his  death,  he  was  almoft  forgotten.  We  can  find  no  trace  of 
any  of  his  works  fmce  the  year  1625. 

The  editor  of  this  edition  informs  us,  that  he  has  been  af- 
filed in  the  publication  by  feveral  gentlemen,  who  have  ena- 
bled him  to  make  it  as  complete  as  poflible. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  king's  library  favoured  him  with  the 
ufe  of  the  firft  edition  of  Britannia's  Paftorals  *,  which  had  fe- 
veral manufcript  notes  in  the  margin,  written  by  the  reverend 
Mr.  W.  Thompfon,  late  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford.  Mr, 
Thompfon,  it  is  imagined,  intended  to  print  an  edition  of  this 
work,  with  notes  and  obfervations.  The  remarks  which  he 
has  left  are  printed  in  their  proper  places. 

The  Shepherd's  Pipe  was  become  fo  very  fcarce,  that  if  the 
ingenious  Mr.  Tho.  Warton,  had  not  lent  his  own  copy  to  be 
tranfcribed,  the  editor,  it  is  apprehended,  would  not  have  been 
able  to  gratify  the  public  with  a  new  edition  of  this  valuable 
ivork. 

The  reverend  Mr.  Price  of  Oxford  fent  the  publifher  a 
correft  copy,  taken  from  a  manufcript  in  the  Bodleian  Library, 
of  Browne's  Elegy  upon  the  Death  of  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales, 
eldeft  fon  of  James  I.  Mr.  Farmer  of  Emanuel  College, 
Cambridge,  not  only  tranfmitted  him  a  little  poem,  which  is 
inferted  at  the  end  of  the  third  volume,  but  procured  from 
the  library  of  Emanuel  College  The  Inner  Temple  Mafque,  a 
piece  which  had  never  been  printed. 

Mr.  Browne's  capital  performance,  the  Britannia's  Paftorals, 
in  fome  refpeds  refembles  Spencer's  Fairy  Qneen.  Mirina,  a 
beautiful  young  virgin,  is  in  love,  and  runs  through  a  variety 
of  ftrange  adventures.  The  ftory  has  no  regular  plan,  no 
exadl  arrangement  of  parts.  It  abounds  with  epifodes  and  di- 
greflions.  The  poet  introduces  many  allegorical  perfonages, 
and  prefents  us  with  a  variety  of  tender  fcenes,  lively,  piftu- 
refque,  and  romantic  defcriptions. 

A  river  god,  while  Marina  lay  fleeping  on  his  bank,  de- 
clares  his  paffion  for  her  in  this  gallant  foliloquy  : 

*  Would  (he  be  wonne  with  me  to  Hay, 
My  waters  (hould  bring  from  the  fea 
The  coral]  red,  as  tribute  due, 
And  roundeft  pearles  of  orient  hue  : 

ceque  do6ius  et  admodhn  difertus ;  imo  fo'etaru?n  Britannicorum  fuo  a^o 
princeps.     Voff.  de  Hift.  Lat.  1.  ii.  c.  56.     Camden  calls  him,  fpleti' 
didijjimo  ingenio  poetaf?i.     Brit.  p.  13';.  Edit.  Franc.  1590. 
*  The  firft  part  was  printed  in  1613,  the  fecond  in  1616, 

Or 
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Or  in  the  richer  veines  of  ground 
Should  feeke  for  her  the  diamond. 
And  whereas  now  unto  my  fprin^ 
They  nothing  elfe  but  gravell  brmg. 
They  fliould  within  a  myne  of  gold 
In  piercing  manner  long  time  hold. 
And  having  it  to  duft  well  wrought. 
By  them  it  hither  Ihould  be  brought; 
With  which  ile  pave  and  over-fpread 
My  bottome,  where  her  foote  {hall  tread. 
The  beft  of  fifhes  in  my  flood 
Shall  give  themfelves  to  be  her  food. 
The  trout,  the  dace,  the  pike,  the  breame. 
The  eele,  that  loves  the  troubled  ftreame. 
The  miller's  thombe,  the  hiding  loach. 
The  perch,  the  ever-nibling  roach. 
The  ihoates  with  whom  is  Tavie  fraught. 
The  foolilh  gudgeon  quickly  caught. 
And  laft  the  little  minnow- fifh, 
Whofe  chicfe  delight  in  gravell  is.'— B.  I.  Song  2. 

The  defcription  of  a  grove. 

*  Not  all  the  oyntments  brought  from  Delos  ifle  : 
Nor  from  the  confines  of  feaven-headed  Nyle  5 
Nor  that  brought  whence  Phoenicians  have  abodes  ; 
Nor  Cyprus  wilde  vine-flowers  ;  nor  that  of  Rhodes  j 
Nor  rofes-oyle  from  Naples,  Capua,  ^ 
Saffron  confe6led  in  Cilicia  5 
Nor  that  of  quinces,  nor  that  of  marioram. 
That  ever  from  the  ifle  of  Coos,  came. 
Nor  thefe,  nor  any  elfe,  though  neVe  fo  rare. 
Could  with  this  place  for  fweeteft  fmels  compare. 
There  flood  the  elme,  whofe  fliade  fo  mildly  dym 
Poth  nourifli  all  that  groweth  under  hym, 
Ciprefle  that  like  piramides  runne  topping, 
And  hurt  the  leaft  of  any  by  their  dropping. 
The  alder,  whofe  fat  fliadovv  nouriflieth, 
]Sacb  plant  fet  neere  to  him  long  flowriflieth. 
The  heavie-headed  plane-tree,  by  whofe  fliade 
The  grafie  grows  thickeft,  men  are  freflier  made. 
The  oake,  that  beft  endures  the  thunder  fliocks  : 
The  cverlafting  ebene,  cedar,  boxe. 
The  olive  that  in  wainfcot  never  cleaves. 
The  amorons  vine  which  in  the  elme  ftill  weaves. 
The  lotus,  juniper,  where  wormes  ne'er  enter  : 
The  pyne,  with  whom  men  through  the  ocean  venter. 
The  warlike  yewgth,  by  which  (more  than  the  lance) 
The  ftrong-arm'd  Englifti  fpirits  conquer'd  France, 
Among  the  reft  the  tamarilke  there  flood. 
For  hufwive's  befomes  only  knowne  moft  good. 
The  cold-place-loving  birch,  and  fervis  tree  : 
The  walnut  loving  vales,  and  mulbury. ' 
The  maple,  afiie,  that  doe  delight  in  fountains, 
"Which  have  their  currents  by  the  fides  of  mountaines. 
The  laurell,  mirtle,  ivy,  date,  which  hold 
Their  leaves  all  winter,  be  it  ne'er  fo  cold. 
The  firre,  that  oftentimes  doth  rofin  drop  : 
Tlie  beech  that  fcales  the  welkin  with  his  top; 
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All  thefe,  and  thoufand  more  within  this  grove. 

By  all  the  induftry  of  nature  ftrove 

To  frame  an  harbour  that  might  keepe  within  it 

The  bell  of  beauties  that  the  world  hath  in  it.*  Ibid, 

The  latter  part  of  this  paflage  is  an  imitation  of  the  eighth 
and  ninth  ftanzas  of  the  firft  canto  of  Spencer*s  Fairy  Queen. 
Our  author  ieems  to  have  equalled,  or  perhaps  excelled  the 
original,  in  this  p;iradifaical  fcenery. 

If  the  following  night  piece  is  not  as  beautiful  as  that  of 
Virgil,  in  the  fourth  ^neid,  v.  522 — 532.  or  that  of  Taflb, 
there  is  at  leaft  fomething  in  it,  which  is  pleafing,  melancholy, 
and  pathetic. 

*  Now  had  the  glorious  funne  tane  up  his  inne. 
And  all  the  lamps  of  heav'n  inlight'ned  bin, 
Within  the  gloomy  fliades  of  fome  thicke  fpring. 
Sad  Philomel  gan  on  the  haw-thorne  fmg, 
(Whilft  every  beaft  at  rell  was  lowly  laid) 

The  outrage  done  upon  a  feely  maide. 

All  things  were  hufht,  each  bird  flept  on  his  bough ; 

And  night  gave  reft  to  him,  day-tir'd  at  plough  ; 

Each  bealt,  each  bird,  and  each  day-toyling  wight, 

Receiv'd  the  comfort  of  the  filent  night : 

Free  from  the  gripes  of  forrow  every  one. 

Except  poore  Philomel  and  Doridon  ; 

She  on  a  thorne  fings  fweet  though  fighing  ftraines  5 

He  on  a  couch  more  foft,  more  fad  complaines  : 

Whofe  in-pent  thoughts  him  long  time  having  pained, 

He  fighing  wept,  and  weeping  thus  complained,'    B.  I.  S.  j, 

Taflb's  defcription  of  the  night  is  as  follows : 

*  Era  la  notte,  alP  or  ch'alto  ripofo 

Han  r  onde,  e  i  venti,  e  parea  muto  il  mondo  j 

Gli  animai  lafli,  e  qiiei,  che  '1  mar.ondofo, 

O  de'liquidi  laghi  alberga  il  fondo, 

E  chi  fi  giace  in  tana,  o  in  mandra  afcofo, 

E  i  pinti  angelli  ne  V  obblio  profondo, 

Sotto  il  filenzio  de'  fecreti  orrori, 

Sopian  gli  affanni,  e  raddolciano  i  cori. 

*  Ma  ne'l  campo  fedel,  ne  '1  Franco  duca 
Si  difcioglie  nel  fonno,  o  pur  s'  accheta/ 

Geruf.  Liberata,  c.  ii.  ft.  96,  97. 

*  Now  had  the  night  her  drowfy  pinions  fpread  ; 
The  winds  were  huih'd  ;  the  weary  waves  were  deadj 
The  fifti  repos'd  in  feas  and  chryftal  floods  5 

The  beafts  retired  in  covert  of  the  woods  j 
The  painted  birds  in  grateful  filence  flept  ; 
And  o'er  the  world  a  fweet  oblivion  crept. 

*  But  not  the  faithful  hoft,  with  thought  opprefs'd. 
Nor  could  their  leader  tafte  the  gift  of  refl:.*     HooLi. 

This  paflage  is  almofl  word  for  word  borrowed  from  Vir- 
giL  Taflb  leaves  out  the  hemiftic,  <vol'vuntur  Jydera  iapfu, 
and  fupplies  its  place  (perhaps  from  Statius's  mutumfue  amplec" 
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iitur  orhim,  Achil  1.  i.  620.)  with  parea  muto  il  mondo.  *  Thofe 
that  lodged  in  the  wavy  Tea,  and  the  bottom  of  the  liquid  lakes,' 
are  more  than  TafTo  has  occafion  for  in  this  place.  In  Browne, 
if  there  is  not  that  elegance  which  there  is  in  Taflb,  there  is 
not  that  fuperfluity  of  images.  And  in  the  latter,  the  defcrip- 
tion  of  a  general  filence  is  introduced  with  more  propriety, 
Taffo  tells  us,  that  notwithftanding  the  nvorld  ivas  mute,  and 
involved  in  profound  obliuion^  a  ivhole  army  was  in  refile/s  agita- 
tion.  Browne  more  judicioully  fuppofes  every  creature  at  reft, 
except  Philomel  and  Doridon. 
A  defcription  of  famine. 

*  A  villaine,  Icane,  as  any  rake  appeares, 
That  look't,  as  pinch'd  with  famine,  -Egypt's  yeares, 
Worne  out  and  wafted  to  the  pithleffe  bone, 
As  one  that  had  a  long  confumption. 
His  rufty  teeth  (forfaken  of  his  lips 
As  they  had  ferv'd  with  Want  two  prentifliips) 
Did  through  his  pallid  cheekes,  and  lankeft  Ikin 
Bewray  what  number  were  enranckt  within. 
His  greedy  eyes  deep  funck  into  his  head. 
Which  with  a  rough  hayre  was  o're  covered. 
Haw  many  bones  made  up  this  ftarved  wight 
Was  foone  perceiv'd  :  a  man  of  dimmeft  fight 
Apparently  might  fee  them  knit,   and  tell 
How  all  his  veynes  and  every  linew  fell. 
His  belly  (inwards  drawne)  his  bowels  preft. 
His  unfiird  (kin  hung  dangling  on  his  breft, 
His  feeble  knees  with  pain  enough  uphold 
That  pined  carkaffe,  caften,  in  a  mold 
Cut  out  by  death's  grim  form.' B.  II.  S.  i. 

The  laft  line  reminds  us  of  this  ftriking  image  in   the  hrft 
book : 

*  Yet  all  thefe  torments  by  the  fwaine  were  borne, 
Whilft  death's  grim  vifagelay  upon  the  Itorm.'  B.  I.  S.  2.  p. 73. 

There  is  a  delicate  fimplicity,  as  well  as  a  beautiful  allufion 
to  WvgxVsfugit  adfalices*  in  the  enfuing  paflage, 

*  At  doore  expefting  him  his  mother  fate, 
Wond'ring  her  boy  would  ftay  from  her  fo  late ; 
Framing  for  him  unto  herfelfe  excufes  : 

And  with  fuch  thoughts  gladly  herfelfe  abufes  : 

As  that  her  fonne,  lince  day  grew  old  and  weake. 

Staid  with  the  maides  to  runne  at  barlibreake  : 

Or  that  he  cours'd  a  parke  with  females  fraught. 

Which  would  not  runne  except  they  might  be  caught. 

Or  in  the  thickets  lay'd  fome  wily  fnare 

To  take  the  rabbet  or  the  pourblind  hare. 

Or  taught  his  dogge  to  catch  the  climbing  kid  : 

Thus  fnepherds  doe  j  and  thus  (lie  thought  he  did.'  B.  I.  S.  3. 

This  writer,  however,  fometlmes  tires  his  reader  with  an 
infipid  prolixity  ;  and   often  falls   into   witticifms   and  quaint 

*  Ed.  ill.  67:  '  '■     '  "" 

conceit*. 
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conceits,    the    common  foible    of   his  cotemporary    bards. 
Thus: 

*  The  thunder-ftroken  fwaine  lean'd  to  a  tree. 
As  voyd  of  fenfe  as  weeping  Niobe  : 

Making  his  teares  the  inftruments  to  wooe  her. 

The  fea  wherein  his  love  fhould  fwi.nme  unto  her.'  B.  I,  S.  i, 

*  Long  time  in  griefe  he  hid  his  love-made  paines. 
And  did  attend  her  walkes  in  woods  and  plaines  $ 
Bearing  a  fuell,  which  her  fun-like  eyes 

Inflam'd,  and  made  his  heart  the  facrifice.'    B.  I.  S.  i. 

*  Teares,  fighes,  and  fobs,  give  paflage  to  my  tongue. 
Or  1  fliall  fpend  you,  till  the  lad  is  gone  : 

Which  done,  my  heart  in  flames  of  burning  love, 
Wanting  his  moifture,  fliall  to  cynders  turne,'    B.  I.  S.  3. 

The  Shepherd's  Pipe  confifts  of  feven  Eclogues.  The  firft, 
fecond,  third,  fixth,  and  feventh,  are  upon  fubje£ls  relative 
to  the  rural  affairs  of  fhepherds ;  and  are  not  without  forae 
ftrokes  of  pleafantry  and  humour.  The  fourth  is  a  monody 
on  the  death  of  the  author's  friend,  Mr.  Thomas  Manwood, 
whom  he  .calls  Philarete.  Milton  feems  to  have  taken  the  idea 
of  his  Lycidas  from  this  eclogue.  The  fifth  is  infcribed  to 
Mr.  Chriftopher  Brooke  *,  and  contains  an  encomium  on  the 
poetical  abilities  of  that  gentleman.  We  cannot  leave  the 
Shepherd's  Pipe  without  prefenting  our  readers  with  this  fub- 
lime  pafTage  in  the  fourth  eclogue. 

*  'Tis  not  a  cyprefTe  bough,  a  countenance  fad, 
A  mourning  garment,  wailing  elegie, 

A  Handing  herfe  in  fable  vefture  clad, 
A  toombe  built  to  his  name's  eternitie. 

Although  the  (hepheards  all  Ihould  flrlve 

By  yearly  obfequies. 
And  vow  to  keepe  thy  fame  alive 
In  fpight  of  deftinies 
That  can  fupprelfe  my  griefe 
All  thefe  and'more  may  be. 
Yet  all  in  vaine  to  recompencc 
My  greateft  lolTe  of  thee. 

*  CyprefTe  may  fade,  the  countenance  be  changed, 
A  garment  rot,  an  elegie  forgotten, 

A  herfe  'mongft  irreligious  rites  be  ranged, 
A  tombe  pluckt  down,  or  els  through  age  be  rotten  j 
All  things  th'  unpartial  hand  oi  fate 

Can  rafe  out  with  a  thought : 
Thefe  have  a  fev'ral  fixM  date, 
Which  ended,  turne  to  nought. 
Yet  fhall  my  trueft  caufe 

Of  forrow  firmely  Hay, 

/«      ■     I         ...-,.     , ,. .     I  .       .111.1  .       I      ■ 

•  Mr.  Brooke  publifhed  fome  Eclogues  in  the  year  1614,  which 
he  dedicated  to  his  miich-loved  friend  Mr.  William  Browne,  He 
vk-as,  likewife,  the  author  of  feveral  other  poetical  pieces.  Fafti 
Oxon.  Col.  841. 

Whexi 
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When  thefe  effe6ls  the  wings  of  time 
Shall  fanne  and  fweepe  away.* 

The  Inner  Temple  Mafque  bears  the  marks  of  a  ftrong  and 
lively  fancy.  Milton,  fays  the  editor,  in  all  probability,  bor- 
rowed the  idea  of  Comus  from  this  excellent  poem.  We  do 
not  think,  that  the  conjefture  is  improbable.  Yet  the  conti- 
nuance of  this  piece  in  manufcript,  till  it  was  printed  in  the 
prefent  year,  is  a  prefumptive  argument,  that  hitherto  it  muft 
have  been  very  little  known,  or  what,  indeed,  we  will  notfup- 
pofe,  very  little  regarded  by  readers  of  tafte. 

There  is  the  imagination  of  Spencer,  or  Shakefpeare,  in 
the  following  lines. 

*  Syren.  But  'tis  not  Tethys,  nor  a  greater  powre, 
Cyntnia,  that  rules  the  waves  ;  Ibearce  he  (each  houre) 
That  wields  tUe  thunderboltes,  can  thinges  begun 
By  mighty  Circe  (daughter  to  the  Sun) 
Checke  or  controule  ;  (he  that  by  charmes  can  make 
The  fcaled  filh  to  leave  the  brinye  lake 
And  on  the  feas  walke  as  on  land  fhe  were  ; 
She  that  can  pull  the  pale  moon  from  her  fpheare. 
And  at  mid-day  the  world's  all  glorious  eye 
Muffle  with  cloudes  in  long  obfcuritie  } 
She  that  can  cold  December  fet  on  fire. 
And  from  the  grave  bodyes  with  life  infpire ; 
She  that  cleave   the  center,  and  with  eafc 
A  profpeft  make  to  our  Antipodes; 
Whofe  myllique  fpells  have  fearfull  thunders  made. 
And  forc'd  brave  rivers  to  run  retrogade  j 
She,  without  ftormes,  that  ftardy  oakes  can  tare, 
And  turne  their  rootes  where  late  their  curl'd  toppes  were  3 
She  that  can  with  the  winter  folllice  bringe 
All  Flora's  daintyes.     Circe  bids  me  finge, 
And  till  fome  greater  hand  her  pow're  can  ftaye 
Who'ere  commande,  I  none  but  her  obeye.' 

We  have  now  given  a  brief  account  of  all  the  principal 
works  of  Mr.  William  Browne.  We  freely  confefs,  that  we 
have  only  quoted  fome  of  the  moft  ftriking  palTages,  that  oc- 
curred to  us  upon  a  curfory  infpedion.  We  have  not  been 
equally  entertained  with  every  part.  If  we  have  been  amufed 
with  fertile  vales,  romantic  grottoes,  and  paradifaical  groves, 
we  have  likewife  been  tired  with  barren  wildernefTes  and  dreary 
waftes.  But  the  former  have  made  us  ample  amends  for  the 
latter. 

The  publifher  of  thefe  volumes  informs  us,  that  he  hopes 
foon  to  reprint  a  very  excellent  colledion  of  old  poems,  called 
England's  Helicon,  or,  the  Mufes  Harmony.  We  heartily  wifh 
him  fuccefs  in  this  undertaking  ;  fince  it  is  indifputably  a  much 
nobler  employment,  for  one  who  has  the  fpirit  of  an  antiqua- 
rian, to  refcue  the  moft  valuable  produftions  of  ingenious  wri- 
ters from  oblivion,  than  it  is  to  pore  over  an  obliterated  in- 
fcription,  or  to  fwecp  away  the  duft  of  old  monuments. 
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IV.  The  NaturaUJi'*s  and  TravelUr*s  Companion,  Containing  In' 
firuaionsfoT  difcovering  and  preferring  Ohje£is  of  Natural  Uif 
tory,     S-vfl.     2/,    Pearch. 

ANY  a  curious  fpecimen  of  Natural   Hiftory  has  been 
brought  to  England  from  foreign  countries  in  io  wretch- 
ed a  condition ,  that  it  was  a  pity  to  behold  the  work  of  the 
unlkilful  colledtor  :  this  inconvenience  arofe  merely  from  the  ig- 
norance of  the  art  of  collecting,  preferving,  and  tranfporting  ob- 
jects of  natural  hiftory ;  and  many  curiofities  remain  negleded 
for  want  of  proper  diredions  to  the  places  where  they  may  be 
found.    To  remedy  thefe  inconveniences  Mr.  Turgot  publifticd, 
fome  years  ago,  in  French,  his  Memoire  inftruftif  fur  la  Maniere 
de  raflembler,  de  preparer,  de  conferver  &  envoyer  les  diverfes 
Curiofites  d'Hiftoire  Naturelle,  Lyons,  1751.  8vo.  with  many  fi- 
gures for  the  illuftration  of  the  fubjeft.     The  fuperficial  natural 
hiftorian  of  Ratifbon,  Mr.  Schceffer,likevvife  gave  fome  direftions 
in  regard  to  infefts  in  his  Elementa  Entomologica.    The  great 
tafte  for  curiofities  of  this  kind  in  England,  and  efpecially  of  in- 
fers, prompted  Mr.  W.Curtis  to  publifh  Inftrudions  for  coN 
ledling  and  preferving  Infedls.  Some  brief  diredions  printed  on 
cards,  with  a  figure  ;  and  fome  others  in  one  fiieet  in  folio,  with 
an  explanatory  figure,  were  laft  fummer  frequently  diftributed 
among  people  who  have  an  opportunity  of  going  abroad.   Mr. 
Forfter  added  to  his  Catalogue  of  the  Animals  of  North  America, 
Short  Direftions  for  Lovers  and  Promoters  of  Natural  Hiftory, 
in  what  Manner  Specimens  of  all  Kinds  may  be  colledled,  pre- 
ferved,  and  tranfported  to  diftant  Countries.     Though  thele 
diredlions  are  comprehended  in  eight  pages  only,  they  contain, 
however,  every  material  circumftance  on  that  fubjedl.     The 
author  of  the  prefent  performance.  Dr.  Letfom,  in  regard  to 
animals,  has  made  ufe  of  all  the  preceding  publications,  and 
even  copied  Mr.  Forfter's  Englifh  names  for  the  infcfls.    In  re- 
gard to  plants,  he  again  follows  Mr.  Forfter,  and  the  beft  au- 
thor on  that  fubjefl,  the  ingenious  j.  Ellis,  efq.     The  method 
of  analyzing  medicinal  waters  has  been  long  before  defcribed  by 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Wallerius,  in  his  Hydrology.  The  manner  of 
finding  out  the  contents  of  the  air  is   peculiar  to  the  Doilor, 
and  very  ingenioully  contrived.     Jt  muft,  however,  be  obvi- 
ous, that  his  method  of  coUedling  the  vapours  of  the  atmo^ 
fphere  by  means  of  ice,  cannot    be  repeated  in  every  part  of 
the  globe  ;  as  at   Bengal,  Bencooien,  Madras,  Batavia,  and 
other  warm  countries,  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impoflible, 
to  procure  ice  :   we  wifti,  therefore,  the  author  may  difcover  a 
more  eligible  method  for  colledling  the  aqueous  particles  of  the 
air,    than    that  recommended   in    his   pamphlet.      There   is 
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another  obfervation  that  occurred  to  us,  viz.  that  though  the 
aqueous  particles  are  certainly  thus  colleded,  yet  the  finer  and 
more  fubtle  inflammables  cannot  unite  with  them  and  remain 
difperfed  in  the  air  j  we  think  there  might,  however,  fome  me- 
thod be  devifed,  to  colled  the  inflammable  particles  as  well  as 
the  aqueous  ones  :  and,  perhaps,  the  author  might  have  difco- 
vcred  a  good  many  of  the  coarfer  inflammable  particles  united 
with  the  fixed  air,  had  he  followed  the  method  prefcribed  by 
that  acute  philofopher  lord  Cavendifli,  in  his  paper  on  factitious 
air,  inferted  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfa<5lions. 

His  direflions  for  collefting  and  diftiYiguilhing  foflfil  fub- 
ftances,  though  more  diff^ufe  than  any  of  the  preceding  fec- 
tions,  are  the  moft  imperfedl,  and  without  any  method. 
He  divides  the  fubjcd  into  four  heads ;  the  firft  treats  of 
earths  and  calcareous  ftones;  the  fecond,  of  falts;  the  third, 
of  inflammables  ;  the  fourth  and  laft,  of  metals.  In  the 
firft,  he  treats  likewife  of  vitrlfiable  bodies,  and  of  the  re- 
fradlory  fubftances,  after  having  brought  in  clays  as  the  only 
foft  earthy  fnbftance,  and  ranged  them  with  calcareous  bodies, 
fpars,  and  gjpfa.  Gems  are  a  fubordinate  genus  of  vitrifiable 
bodies,  which,  as  the  author  (l^ys,  by  heat,  vitrify,  or  become 
glaflTy.  The  experiments  hitherto  made  with  diamonds  by  the 
late  emperor  and  Dr.  Darcet,  prove  them  to  be  volatile  in  the 
fire,  but  by  no  means  virrifiable.  The'  refult  of  the  experi- 
ments of  Mr.  MarggrafF  at  Berlin,  fliews,  that  amiant,  albeft, 
talc,  and  pot-ftone,  belong  to  a  new  genus  of  ftone,  having  a 
kind  of  magnefia  for  their  bafis.  Among  the  metallic  bodies, 
the  Dodlor  enumerates  feurteen  fubftances,  and  among  them 
platina,  arfenic,  and  nickel.  The  firft  of  thefe  fubftances  is 
now  found  to  be  a  metallic  drofs,  or  recrementum,  but  no 
metal,  becaufe  it  cannot  be  reduced  by  itfelf  into  a  metallic 
regulus.  Arfenic  diflblves  in  water,  and  feems  to  be  rather  a 
fait  than  a  metal  :  and  nickel  has  been  found,  after  a  minute 
examination^  to  be  a  mixture  of  copper,  arfenic,  fulphur,  and 
a  cobalt  earth,  and  deferves  therefore  not  to  be  ranged  among 
metals.  To  multiply  natur.nl  fubftances  without  neceflity, 
is  nothing  but  increafing  its  difliculties  ;  the  oflice  of  a  philo- 
fopher, and  one  who  fets  up  tor  a  teacher  of  the  ignorant,  is 
to  reduce  nature  to  its  fimplicity,  and  make  no  more  divifions 
than  are  needful. — Though  we  have  pointed  out  the  imper- 
fedlions  of  this  performance,  we  think,  however,  it  may  be 
proper  to  convey  fome  ideas  to  fuch  people  as  are  perfedlly  ig- 
norant of  natural  hiftory  :  our  inrention  is,  to  prevent  tho/e 
who  know  no  better,  from  believing  implicitly  every  aflertion 
of  the  author  ;  for  men  converfant  with  natural  hiftory  and  mi- 
neralogy, will  very  eafily  perceive  the  defects  of  this  ill  digefted 
pamphlet. 

V.  I>/A 
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V.  Difcourfes  oti  fime  important  Suhje^s,  By  the  late  nVi  Edvfzrd 
Sfons,  M,  A,  Puhlijhed  by  his  Sen  the  rev,  Edward  Stone, 
A/.  A.     Svo.    5/.     Rivington. 

'^HESE  are  fenfihle,  and  ufeful  fermons.     The  fuNjefls  are 

"*■  chiefly  of  a  pradical  nature,  and  of  general  importance. 
The  author's  notions  of  human  nature,  religion,  and  the 
Deity,  are  rational,  his  manner  lively,  and  his  language  clear 
and  nervous. 

In  the  firft  fermon,  which  confifts  of  three  parts,  Mr.  Stone 
endeavours  to  fhew,  that  tJTere  is  no  fuch  thing  as  abfolute 
chance,  or  natural  awd  moral  evil  in  the  works  of  the  creation. 
In  purfuance  of  this  defign,  he  has  evinced  the  fuperlative 
power,  wifdom,  and  goodnefs  of  the  Supreme  Being,  by  a 
great  variety  of  examples,  taken  from  things  which  immedi- 
ately concern  or  afFed  ourfelves,  which  are  near  us,*  and  which 
continually  folicit  our  attention,  and  ars  the  common  topics 
of  our  converfation.  This  difcourfe  contains  as  many  new 
and  entertaining  obfervations,  as  can  reafonably  be  expeded  on 
a  fubjetfl  which  has  been  difcufled  by  Ray,  Derham,  and  a 
great  number  of  other  learned  and  ingenious  writers. 

In  the  fecond  difcourfe,  the  author  proves,  that  a  man  may 
give  all  his  goods  to  feed  the  poor,  and  yet  be  deftitute  of 
true  chriftian  charity. — This  exhibits  a  jufl  defcripfion  o(  uni- 
verfal  benevolence. 

The  third  fermon  was  preached  at  the  afllizes  at  Oxford^ 
in  1765  ;  and  the  purport  of  it  is  to  enquire  into  the  peculiar 
properties  and  intrinfic  merit:  of  fecial  juftice. 

In  the  fourth  difcourfe,  which  is  divided  into  four  parts,  this 
learned  writer  explains  at  large  the  n^.ture  of  felf-intereli  :  he 
fhews,  in  what  fenfe  the  purfuit  of  feif-interell  is  natural ;  he 
enquires  whether  we  are  under  any  obligations  to  purfue  ir, 
and  what  thofe  obligations  arc  ;  and  he  proves,  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  true  felf-intereft  is  a  proper  ingredient  in  every  prin- 
ciple of  virtue.  He  then  proceeds  to  confider  in  what  fcnfe 
the  purfuit  of  felf-intereft  is  unnatural  and  vicious ;  he  point* 
out  feveral  fpecies  of  a  criminal  feltlfhnefs ;  he  examines  the 
force  of  the  objedion  inlinuated  in  thefe  words  of  his  text — • 
Doth  Job  fear  God  for  nought  ?  and,  in  the  lafl:  place,  he  lays  be- 
fore his  readers  the  practical  obfervations  and  inferences  which 
naturally  arife  from  the  foregoing  difqaifirions. — Among  thcf« 
inferences  we  meet  with  the  following  juft  refiedlions : 

*  Since  the  fervice  of  God  is  perted  freedom  ;  fmce  there 
is  an  entire  coalition  of  felf  and  fecial  affedions  5  fince  pub- 
lick  and  private  intereft  coincide;  and  virtue  is  the  only  means 
to  happinefs,  and  vice  to  mifery  ;  there  can   be  no  objedion 
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againft  the  difcharge  of  our  duties  to  God  and  our  neighbour 

or  any  excufc  for  the  negleA  of  them. 

*  Had  Uie  love  of  God  been  hatred  to  ourfelves  ;  had  our 
conformity  to  the  general  eltablifhment  of  the  world,  been 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  our.  own  private  conftitution  ;  had  we 
been  compelled  to  fupport  the  Deity  at  the  expence  of  our 
own  welfare,  or  to  have  maintained  the  dignity  of  his  throne 
by  debafing  or  eiillaving  ourfelves,  then  we  might  have  com- 
plained of  the  feverity  of  his  government  and  fervice,  and  urged 
necefiity  for  our  difobedience. 

*  Had  the  publick  good  been  fuhverfive  of  our  private  wel- 
fare ;  and  had  our  fecial  and  fclf  affedions,  or  the  duties  to 
our  neighbour  and  ourfelves  been  inconfiftent  with  one  an- 
other, then  we  might  have  infifted  upon  the  weightier  influ- 
ence of  felf-love,  and  from  our  compliance  with  the  greater 
obligations,  juflified  the  neglect  of  the  lefs. 

*  Had  temperance  deflroyed  the  health  of  the  body  ;  had  a 
prudent  moderation  of  the  pafllons  difturbed  the  peace  of  the 
naind  ;  or,  had  a  rational  conduct  been  in  any  degree  produc- 
tive of  milery ;  or,  had  unlimited  indulgences  contributed  to 
our  well  being,  then  we  might  have  appealed  to  the  diflates 
of  felf-prefervation,  for  giving  the  reins  to  our  lufts,  and  al- 
ledged  the  danger  of  being  overwife,  or  righteous  overmuch. 

*  Had  we  been  obliged  to  renounce  a|l  pleafure,  profit,  or 
fatistadlion  ip  this  world,  to  undergo  the  mod  rigid  mortifica- 
tions ;  and  to  follicit  mifery  here,  for  the  fake  of  happinefs 
hereafter,  then  our  plea  might  have  been  the  prevalency  of 
temptations,  with  the  imbecility  of  human  nature;  and  we 
might  have  offered  in  vindication  of  our  dlflrufl  of  Providence 
for  the  next  world,  the  forlorn  condition  iir  which  we  were 
placed  in  this. 

*  Laftly,  had  our  duty  or  its  general  connexion  with  our 
welfare,  and  the  tendency  of  vice  to  ruin  not  been  made  plain 
and  eafy  to  us,  then  we  might  have  pleaded  involuntary  igno- 
rance for  the  profecutioii  of  any  apparent  intereft. 

*  But  none  of  thefe  are  our  cafe,  for  we  are  fo'  far  from  be- 
ing obliged  to  ferve  God  to  our  own  hindrance  or  for  nought, 
that  godlinefs  is  great  gain. 

*  Humanity  likewife  to  others,  is  charity  to  ourfelves  ;  vir- 
tue hath  the  promife  of  this  life,  as  well  as  of  that  which  is 
to  come  ;  apd'is  the  natural  means,  both  to  our  temporal  and 
eternal  welfare  ;  fo  that  the  wife  and  good  man  may  join  with 
the  fenfualift  in  the  fame  refolution,  Let  us  make  the  mofi  of 
I'fe:  they  will  only  diii^r  in  the  manner  of  making  this  refo* 
lation  good. 
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*  The  virtuous  perfon  will  be  for  making  c!)e  moft  of  life 
by  living  the  molt  like  a  rational  being,  by  afting  agreeably 
to  nature  and  truth  ;  by  feeking  after  the  pieafures  which 
flow  from  jultice,  temperance,  prudence,  and  fortitude,  than 
which,  both  reafon  and  fcriptiire  alTuie  him,  nothing  can  bs 
more  profitable.     Wif.  viii.  7. 

*  Wliilfl:  the  other  will  be  for  making  the  moft  of  life,  by 
making  the  leaft  ufe  of  his  underrtanding,  and  by  humouring 
every  idle  fancy  and  wanton  luil ;  he  will  afpire  after  no  other 
pieafures  but  thofe  of  appetite  and  palfion,  and  the  heighth  of 
his  ambition  will  be,  to  lead  the  life  of  a  brute.' 

The  defign  of  the  fifih  fermon  is  to  fhew  the  ufe  of  reafon 
and  refledion  on  religious  fubjefts.  In  the  profecution  of  this 
topic,  he  ob(erves,  that,  by  the  neglei>,  or  the  depravatiom 
of  reafon,  the  moft  glaring  abfurdities  and  impieties  have  been 
introduced  imo  religious  worfhip  ;  and  that  reafon  and  com- 
mon {^n^Q  are  the  proper  judges  of  all  religious  inllitutions  and 
dodlrines. 

*  We  are  commanded,  fays  this  excellent  writer,  to  prove 
all  things  ;  and  to  try  the  fpirits,  whether  ^hey  be  of  God  ; 
but  with  whai  fliall  we  prove  ihcm,  or  how  fliall  this  trial  be 
made,  unlefe  it  be  by  the  underftapding  ?  This,  then,  is  the 
touchftone  which  they  muflc  be  brought  to,  and  if  they  will 
not  ftand  this  teft,  they  may  be  fafely  pronounced  falfe  and 
counterfeit.  When  any  of  our  modern  enthufiafts  prefume 
upon  the  gift  of  infpiration ;  when  they  call  their  external  fer- 
vours holy  energies,  and  confidently  afTure  us  that  the  Shechi- 
nah,  or  Divine  I'rcfence,  is  in  the  tabernacle  of  their  hearts, 
from  the  illuminations  they  perceive  wiihin  them,  fliould  no 
other  argument  be  offered  but  what  is  thus  locked  up  in  the 
clofet  ol  their  minds,  and  nothing  tranfp'ire  from  thence,  rea~ 
fon  would  be  excluded  from  all  examination ;  for  what  judg- 
ment could  be  formed  of  experiences  which  cannot  be  de- 
fcribed,  of  which  no  jdea  could  be  communicated,  fave  to 
thofe  who  had  felt  them  ;  we  might,  indeed,  look  upon  them 
as  travellers  into  an  imaginary  world,  and  fufpend  our  faith 
concerning  their  marvellous  reports,  but  we  could  neither  con- 
firm nor  difprove  them.  But,  ftiould  thefe  internal  workings 
cf  the  fpifit  burft  forth  at  the  door  of  their  lips,  and  vent 
themfelves  in  ecftatic  ejacplations  to  the  Deity,  and  unpreme- 
ditated difcourfes  to  the  people,  then  they  would  come  within 
the  cognizance  of  human  reafon,  and  afford  ample  matter  for 
the  meancft  capacities  to  try  what  fpirit  they  are  of. 

*  Should  it  then  appear  that  they  fpeak  with  more  than  the 
tongue  of  angels,  and  as  no  man  ever  did  ;  fhould  they  ap- 
prove thtmfelves  to  be  the  oracles  of  truth,   aud    fay  nothing 
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unbecoming  the  Holy  Spirit  to  utter,  then  he  who  hath  ears 
to  liear  let  him  hear,  let  all  men  refort  to  their  tabernacles 
and  their  oratories,  let  no  word  of  theirs  fall  to  the  ground,. 
but  let  every  fyllable  be  written  in  letters  of  gold,  and  faith- 
fully preferved,  as  the  facied  records  of  heaven. 

*  But  fliould  their  extemporaneous  harangues  be  a  mere  rhap- 
fody  of  uonfenfe,  an  indigefted  chaos  without  form  or  fub- 
ftance,  frequently  falfe,  and  fometimes  impious  and  blafphe- 
nious ;  fliould  they  invoke  the  God  of  Wifdom  with  vain,  fool- 
ish, and  prefumptious  fupplications,  or  approach  the  throne  of 
the  Almighty  Sovereign  of  heaven  and  earth  v.^irh  addrelTes 
ti'hich  a  rational  being  would  be  afhamed  to  make,  or  receive, 
from  the  Icweft  of  his  fellow  creatures  ; 

*  Then  out  of  their  own  mouths  would  they  be  condemned, 
and  their  own  lips  would  prove  them  perverfe :  then  would 
reafon  have  fufficient  teliimonies  to  pronounce  that  they  are 
dupes  to  their  own  vaniiy,  that  their  zeal  is  without  know- 
ledge, thnt  the  fpirit  which  works  within  them  is  a  fpirit  of 
cnthufraOie  madnefs,  pradlifmg  illufions  upon  their  minds, 
palming  upon  them  the  molt  profound  ignorance  for  ihe  fub- 
limefl:  wifdom,  and  giving  utterance  to  their  folly,  and  that 
the  light  within  them  is  nothing  but  darknefs,  or  the  falfe. 
glare  of  an  ignis  fatuus,  which  their  over- heated  imaginations 
have  kindled  in  their  breafts.  *  ^ 

*  It  is  no  wonder,  that  thefe  flaming  bigots  fhould  be  f(> 
vio'cnt  againft  reafon,  when  realbn  is  fo  ftrong  againfi:  them  ;. 
but  let  ihem  take  care  how  they  difmifs  their  underftandings- 
left  they  fliould  be  deemed  befide  themfelves  in  thofe  things 
where  they  will  not  admit  the  ufe  of  it ;  and  he  who  is  out  of 
his  fenfes  in  any  one  point  is  certainly  a  difordered  perfon/ 
however  rational  he  may  acquit  himfelf  in  all  others :  thefe 
enthufiafls,  therefore,  are  a  kind  of  Don  Quixotes  in  religion: 
they  ntay  talk  fenfibly,  and  fliew  themfelves  men  upon  indif- 
ferent fubjc*fls,  but,  rouch  upon  religion,  and  tiieir  under- 
ftimdihg  is  tied,  and  they  are  taken  with  fits  of  lunacy.* 

The  author  concludes  this  difcourfe  with  the  folfowing  fpi- 
rited  obfervations. 

*  Let  us  confider  whatgrofs  abrurdlfies  and  horrid  impieties 
have  been,  and  may  be  introduced  into  religious  wurfiiip;  and,^ 
as  it  appears  that  reafon  is  a  competent  judge  and  a  proper 
teft  of  it's  doclrincs,  and  that  there  is  no  fecurity  againft 
thefe  corruptions  but  the  underftanding  j  it  muft  be  princi- 
pally incumbent  on  us  to  exert  ourfelves  in  the  application  of 
it  to  thefe  luhjeils:  In  order,  therefore,  to  raife  ourfelves  from 
the  numbers  of  enthufiafm  and  fuperftiticn  we  lliouid  do  well 
to  have  a  remembiancer,  after  the  example  of  Philip,  king  of 
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Macedon,  who  might  put  us  daily  in  mind  that  we  are  men, 
that  we  have  the  ufe  of  rational  faculties,  and  Ojculd  (hew 
that  wc  have  the  uTe  of  them  upon  every  occafion  ;  and,  fines 
God  has  difVmguiflied  us  for  intelligent  beings,  we  o'.i;^ht  :o 
dtftinguilh  ourfelves  as  fuch,  and  moll:  efpecially  in  thofe  things 
whicli  relate  to  him.  If  it  be  our  duty  and  ou;  interelt  to 
confuler  and  (hew  ourfelves  men  in  all  other  refpedls,  why  mud 
religion  alone  be  exempted  from  it  ?  If  reafon  makes  us  reli- 
gious beings,  how  can  it  be  fuppofed  that  rtlig'on  fhould  n7  ike 
us  the  mo(t  irrational  ?  If  the  fervice  of  our  Maker  be  our  no- 
bleft  employment,  why  doth  it  not  merit  our  nobleft  endow- 
Tnent  ?  Or,  why  muft  we  ihew  ourfelves  lefs  than  men,  in  that 
which  will  make  us  more  than  men  ?  who  hath  required  this 
at  our  hands  ?  Surely  the  God  of  Wifdom,  who  hath  cloathed 
us  with  this  wedding  garment,  will  never  expeft  that  we  fhould 
Orip  ourfelves  of  it  when  we  come  into  his  prefence.  This 
then  is  a  nakednefs  which  we  ought  to  be  moft  afliamed  of, 
and,  inftead  of  expofmg  ourfelves  before  Him,  we  fhould  ra- 
ther call  upon  the  mountains  to  cover  us,  and  the  hills  to  fall 
<on  us.  Let  us,  therefore,  above  all  things,  take  care  how 
we  offer  upon  the  altar  of  infinite  Wifdom  the  facrifice  of  fools ; 
and  let  us  endeavour  to  recommend  ourfelves  to  Him,  who  is 
pure  intelligence  itfelf,  by  heightening  the  refemblance  we 
bear  of  Him,  and  worfliipping  Him  in  fpirit  and  in  truth.* 

The  fixth  difcourfe,  which  is  divided  into  four  parts,  is  u-p- 
on  the  nature,  offices,  and  properties  of  confcience.  Tlie 
fubjeft  is  difcuffed  with  great  accuracy  and  judgment.  The 
feverai  fpecres  of  an  erroneous  confcience  are  diftindly  pointed 
Out ;  and  the  remorfe  and  anguifh  of  a  guilty  one  are  very 
pathetically  defcribed.  . 

In  the  feventh  fermon,  the  author  provQs,  that  our  Saviour 
^ave  the  flrongcfl  teflimonics,  both  from  his  dodlrines  and  ex- 
ample, that  he  came  to  eflablifli  peace  on  earth  ;  not  to  put  a 
fword  into  the  hands  of  the  defenders  of  the  faith,  but  meek- 
nefs  and  charity  into  their  hearts ;  that  the  fpiiit  of  his  reli- 
gion is  a  fpirit  of  love  ;  that  a  difference  of  opinions  fhould 
rot  be  fuffered  to  make  any  breach  in  our  afFe£lions,  &c. — • 
This  difcourfe  is  in  two  parts. 

In  the  lafi:  fermon,  Mr.  Stone  enquires  into  the  nature  and 
extent  of  cur  Saviour's  rule  of  focial  duty,  Whaijoe'ver ye  nvouU^ 
&c.  he  points  out  its  ufes  and  advantages,  and  then  recom- 
mends the  pradice  of  it.  This  difcourfe  is  likewife  divided 
into  two  parts. 

This  learned  writer  is  the  author  of  Remarks  upon  the  Hif- 

■tory  of  the  Life  of  Reginald  Pole,  publifhed  in  1766,  and  The 
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Dodrine  of  Parallaxes  explained  and  illuftrated  by  an  Aritl^t 
metical  and  Geometrical  Conflruftioii  pf  the  Tranfits  of  Ve- 
nus,and  Mercury  over  the  Sun. 


VJ.  The  Philofophy  of  the  Pajjions  ;  demonftrating  their  Nature^ 
Properties,  Ejfeiist  Vfe^  and  Abuje,  Tivo  Vols,  Sojo.  7/. 
boards*     Almon. 

^  J  'O  form  Icflbns  for  regulating  the  pafiions  ;  to  teach  men 
-■'  how  to  render  them  fabfervient  to  their  welfare,  and  to 
prevent  them  from  being  fources  of  mifery,  is  an  employment 
well  worthy  of  the  moralifVs  attention.  The  mifchiefs  which 
anger,  hatred,  grief,  and  defpair,  are  daily  producing  in  the 
world,  are  fufficient  reafons  why  v^e  iliculd  ftudy  to  moderate 
thofe  palTions ;  and  the  more  pleaOng  ones,  when  indulged  to 
cxcefs,  become  frequently  injurious  to  our  peace  and  welfare, 
and  convince  us,  that  it  equally  behoves  us  to  keep  even  thofe 
within  bounds. 

From  the  title  of  the  volumes  before  us,  we  expecled  to 
have  met  with  an  explanation  of  the  nature  of  the  pafiions, 
of  their  progrefs  in  the  human  mind,  and  the  methods  which 
philofophers  have  pointed  out  for  their  management.  We 
cannot  fay  that  we  have  been  difappointed  in  every  part  of 
our  expcdation,  but  we  have  found  that  our  author  derives 
more  of  his  dodrines  from  St.  Anguftine  than  from  Seneca, 
or  any  other  moraiin:  or  philofopher  whomfoever.  Hence  it 
is,  that  reafon  can,  in  liis  opinion,  have  very  little  Ihare  in 
reforming  the  licentiopfnefs  of  the  pafiions,  our  diforder  being 
too  great  to  fuffer  irfelf  to  be  conquered  by  fo  weak  a  remedy, 
and  there  being  a  necefnry  for  the  mingling  of  grace  with  na- 
ture, to  reduce  virtue  to  her  true  ftandard,  and  make  her 
amiable  and  acceptable. 

Reafon,  our  author  tells  us,  is  become  the  fiave  of  fin  ;  it 
is  not  then  at  all  ll range  that  it  fhould  aflifi:  us  fo  little  in  com- 
bating pafiions,  >vhich,  carried  beyond  certain  bounds,  be- 
come criminal  ;  and  St,  Augufiine,  fo  far  from  allowing  that 
it  could  fufficiently  dired  the  pagans,  who  had  no  other  af- 
fiftance,  condemns  ail  their  virtues,  confounds  their  good 
works  witii  their  fins,  and  well  knowing  that  one  cannot  be 
jnft  without  grace,  afierts,  that  all  their  beft  and  fineft  ac- 
tions were  criminal.  '  All  his  hooks,'  fays  the  author,  *  abound 
with  thefe  truths  ;  and  his  doctrine,  which  is  drawn  from  the 
gofpel,  obliges  us  to  confefs,  that  to  encounter  vice,  and  go- 
vern the  palfions,  we  mufi:  neceflTarily  have  charity.'  What 
idea  this  gentleman  h^as  of  charity  we  will  not  pretend  to  de- 
termine ;  but,  according  to  our  idea  of  it,  there  appears   but 
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little  chanty  in  judging  of  the  pagans  after  this  manner.  We 
know,  indeed,  that  to  fome  readers  it  will  appear  otherwife, 
but  we  have  no  ambition  to  rank  in  that  clafs. 
^  The  firft  book  of  thi>  work  treats  of  the  Nature  of  the  Paf- 
fions.  Paflion  is  here  defined  to  be  *  a  motion  of  the  fenfitive 
appetite,  caufed  by  the  imagination  of  a  good  or  evil,  appa- 
rent or  real,  which  changes  the  body  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
nature,*  where  by  the  body  being  changed,  is  meant,  that  the 
fenfes,  when  difordered  by  paffions,  muft  caufe  an  alteration 
in  it. 

Froni  this,  the  author  proceeds  to  treat  of  the  number  of 
the  paflions,  which  he  reduces  to  that  of  love  only,  and  will 
have  hope  and  fear,  giief  and  joy,  to  be  only  the  moving  fprings 
and  properties  of  love  ;  his  explanation  of  which,  is,  indeed, 
fomewhat  ftrained. 

In  confidering  the  diforder  of  the  paffions,  he  deduces  it 
from  that  diforder  which  was  produced  by  Adam's  liftening 
to  the  fuggeftions  of  the  devil,  and  complying  with  his  in- 
tentions ;  before  which  time,  he  tiiinks,  thnt  though  Adam 
felt  all  our  emotions,  feared  chaftifenients,  and  hoped  for  rcr 
wards,  and  had  not  his  pafTions  different  from  us  by  nature^ 
yet  they  were  fo  by  his  obedience.  His  palfions,  however, 
I'eem  not  to  have  been  much  at  bis  command,  or  lie  would 
not  have  difobeyed;  for,  if  we  may  believe  the  account  here 
given  us  of  his  condition  at  that  time,  he  might  have  remainr 
cd  fatisfied,  as  *  he  had  all  fciences  by  infufion,  knew  all  the 
fecrets  of  nature,  and  was  ignorant  of  nothing  that  might 
contribute  to  his  happinefs.  His  conftitution  was  excellent, 
his  health  could  admit  of  no  alteration  ;  and  the  ufe  of  the 
fruit  of  life  was  a  remedy  at  hand  to  prevent  his  growing 
feeble  by  age  !' 

Our  paffions,  we  are  told,  being  once  brought  into  diforder, 
we  can  have  no  hopes  to  keep  them  within  proper  bounds, 
but  by  the  affiftance  of  thoft  adva-ntage  Chriilianity  affords 
us ;  one  of  which,  baprifm,  modcLateaconcupifcence,  although 
it  does  not  take  it  aivay. 

We  come* next  to  the  government  of  th3  paflions,  whcTe 
our  author  confiders  the  dilliculty  of  governing  them,  and  ai- 
fures  us,  that '  whoever  lliall  think  of  making  the  paffions  fer- 
viceable  to  virtue,  before  they  are  regulated  by  grace,  will  en- 
gage in  a  perilous  defign.*  After  reading  this  paffage,  and  a 
multitude  of  others  to  the  fame  purport,  and  being  affured 
tliat,  *  if  pro])hane  philofophcrs  objed  to  us,  that  rcafon  was 
granted  to  us  in  vain  for  ruling  our  paffions,  If  left  deftitute  of 
power,  and  that  nature  is  an  ufelefs  gnide,  if  flie  wants  tp 
guide  herfelf;  they  muft  be  Jatisiied,  that  there  are  dilbrders 
%^  i-  iu 
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\\\  man  which  reafon  alone  cannot  regulate.*  After  this,  w« 
fay,  it  was  not  without  furprize  that  we  met  with  a  chapter 
to  prove,  •  that  reafon  can  condutt  our  paflions,  whatever 
ftate  they  may  be  in  :*  and  that,  *  in  whatever  way  they  arc 
confidered,  and  whatever  vifage  they  arc  made  to  affume  td 
look  terrible,  reafon  will  always  find  ways  of  making  them 
fbrviceaBle ;  and  that  wife  ceconomift  of  our  goods  and  evils, 
will  manage  them  with  fo  much  prudence,  that,  in  fpitc  of 
the  diforder  fin  has  introduced  amongft  them,  (he  will  reap 
fVom  them  boih  advantage  and  glory;*  for  we  were  here  in 
a  dilen[)ma  what  wc  might  venture  to  rely  on.  If  reafon  can- 
not regulate  the  paflions,  bccaufe  fin  has  made  grace  necefl*ary 
for  that  purpofe,  how  is  it  that  flie  can  conduft  them  tvha'ever 
fiflte  they  may  be  irti  and  that  in  fpite  of  the  diforder  fin  has  intro- 
dvced aniQhgft  them?  but,  perhaps,  reafon  is  only  to  be  of  fer- 
vicc  after  we  are,  in  our  author's  phrafe,  divejled  of  the  oU 
ffiafjy  and cloathed  ivilh  the  neav;  and  we  fuppofe  this  the  more, 
as  he  aflures  us,  that  *  man  is  fo  univerfally  corrupt,  that  his 
beft  talents  and  advantages  are  pernicious  to  him.  The 
beauty  of  genius,  the  foundnefs  of  judgment,  and  the  fidelity 
of  memory,  are  favours  that  have  proved  deftru<Sive  to  philo^ 
fophers,  and  if  from  ihem  any  benefit  accrues  tQ  us,  we  are 
indebted  fcr  it  to  grace,  and  not  to  nature.' 

The  next  book  treats  of  the  power  of  the  paflions  over  ths 
wills  of  men  ;  and  firfl:  teaches,  that  arts  feduce  men  by  mean? 
of  the  paflions,  particularly  mufic  and  poetry,  which,  we  arp 
told,  from  being  aflTiflant  to  virtue,  are  become  incentives  to 
impurity  ;  except  church-mufic,  which  our  author  is  well-fa- 
tisfied,  '  accords  with  piety,  and  contributes  to  infpire  it,  fo 
much  the  more,  as  by  a  fweet  violence  it  helps  to  abftra£l  the 
foul  from  the  body,  and  raife  the  heart  to  heaven.'  Ye  mu- 
ficians,  who  play  not  anthems,  and  yc  poets,  who  write  not 
hymns  and  fpiriaial  fongs,  keep  yourfelves  out  of  the  leach  of 
this  philofopher,  or  the  Reviewers  will  not  infure  you  from  a, 
baftinado. 

He  proceeds  to  confider  the  paflions  in  particular.  *  Love,* 
he  fays,  •  always  feeks  after  good,  and  never  attaches  itfelf  to 
an  objefi  tliat  has  not  its  appearance  or  reality.'  And  he  adds, 

•  that  to  live  in  another,  one  muft  die  to  himfelf ;  it  follows, 
that  death  accompanies  life,  and  that  facred  and  prophane 
lovers  cannot  love  without  obliging  themfelves  to  die!' — That 

*  whoever  conceives  not  well  this  truth,  cannot  underfland 
the  words  whereby  St.  Paul  informs  us,  that  we  are  dead  to 
ourfelves,  and  alive  in  Jefus  Chrift.'  For  our  parts,  we  con- 
fefs  ourfelves  to  have  no  very  ftrong  conception  of  what  our 
author  endeavours  to  explain ;  others,  who  are  more  clear- 

fighted 
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fighteJ   than  we   pretend  to  be,  may,  perhaps,  be  charmed 
with  his  manner  of  reafoning. 

From  tho  pafiion  of  love,  v/e  next  find,  fprings  that  of  ha- 
tred, or  rather,  love  and  hatred  are  but  the  fame  paflion,  ac- 
cording as  it  feeks  good,  or  avoids  evil.  *  Hatred,'  our  au- 
thor tells  us,  *  is  as  neteflary  as  love  :  but  it  is  attended  witli 
the  misfortune  of  being  not  To  eafily  effaced  as  love,  and  wheu 
pnce  it  has  taken  root  in  the  heart,  it  cannot  be  tor«  out.* 
Here  he  feleif^s  from  prophane  authors  fome  inftances  of  the 
excefs  of  this  paflion  ;  and  in  the  following  remark  he  had, 
perhaps,  in  his  eye,  an  inftance  from  facred  hiftory.  *  Fa- 
thers, fays  he,  have  been  feen  ftill  meditating  revenge.'  flill 
projeding  means  to  propagate  their  hatred,  though  their  foul 
was  at  the  fame  time  ready  to  wing  its  flight  from  the  body, 
and  to  leave  not  a  fpark  of  life  behind ;  they  left  it  as  an  ia« 
heritance  to  their  children.*  The  pafiV.ge  which  we  mean  is 
that  where  David,  on  his  death -bed,  fays  to  Solomon,  **  Be- 
hold thou  haft  with  thee  Shimei,  the  fon  of  Gera,  a  Benja- 
inite  of  Baburim,  which  curfed  me  with  a  grievous  curfe  \\\ 
the  day  when  |  went  to  Mahanaim  :  but  he  came  down  to 
naeet  me  at  Jordan,  and  I  fware  to  him  by  the  Lord,  faying, 
J  will  not  put  thee  to  death  with  the  fword  ;  now,  therefore, 
Jiold  him  not  guiltlefs :  for  thou  art  a  wife  man,  and  knoweft 
what  thou  oughtcft  to  do  unto  him  ;  hut  his  head  bring  thou 
down  to  the  grave  with  blood." 

In  refiejTling  on,  the  good  and  bad  ufes  of  defire,  our  moralift 
endeavours  to  demolifli  the  beft  bulwark  which  philofophy  has 
raifed  againft  the  attacks  of  fortune — that  of  regulating  our 
defires  according  to  what  fortune  allows  us. — *  Prophane  phi- 
lofophy,' he  fays,  *  thinks  of  having  pronounced  an  oracle, 
when  it  h^\s  faid  by  the  mouth  of  Seneca,  that  he  who  has  fet 
bounds  to  his  defires  is  as  happy  as  Jupiter,  and  that  without 
fuperadding  to  our  riches,  or  augmenting  our  pleafures,  we 
need  only  abate  our  defires  to  find  folid  contentment.'  But 
this  dodrine  he  will  by  no  means  be  reconciled  to,  for  this  is 
•  to  have  us  be  poor,  and  not  affefled  thereby.*  Nothing  will 
fatisfy  his  vviibes  here,  and  he  muft  rtign  in  hea^ven  before  his 
juji  defires  know  any  bounds.  For  our  parts,  we  have  ever 
thought  that  fo  circurr.fcribe  our  wifiies  within  the  bounds  of 
our  Icrtur.e,  feeras  fo  far  our  duty,  as  it  behoves  us  to  feek 
that  happineGj  for  which  heaven  has  implanted  in  us  an  incli- 
nation. 

The  remainder  of  this  work  examines  the  paflions  of  bope , 
defpair,  courage,  fear,  anger,  pleafure,  and  pain.  Part  of 
9ur  author's  rciledions  on  pleafure,  in  which  he  appears  to 
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moft  advantage,  we  fiiall  lay  before  our  readers,  as  we  think 
it  will  not  be  unacceptable. 

•  True  pleafure  is  never  more  agreeable  than  when  wound 
up  to  its  higheft  pitch  ;  the  greater  it  is,  the  more  we  are  rapt 
by  it  into  extacies ;  and  being  fuitable  to  our  nature,  it  never 
makes  us  more  happy  than  when  its  communication  is  with 
profufion ;  but  voluptuous  pleafures  are  a  poifon  we  muft 
prepare  and  difpenfe  with  care  and  accuracy,  if  we  defire  to 
profit  by  them,  and  fince  fin  has  ftruck  fo  deep  its  roots,  we 
fiand  in  need  of  grace  to  fecure  ourfelves  from  their  diforder: 
whatever  gratification  they  flatter  us  with,  their  affinity  with 
pain  is  fo  great,  that  their  words  and  effefts  retain  a  ftriking 
likenefs  j  they  have  theit  groans  and  their  fighs,  as  well  as 
fbrrow  ;  when  extreme  they  melt  into  tears,  and  to  convince 
us  they  are  inimical  to  our  nature,  their  excelTes  often  bring 
us  to  death.  But  though  they  might  not  be  creative  of  all 
thefe  ills,  it  is  fufficient  fv)r  undeceiving  us,  to  know  that  they 
are  always  followed  by  regret,  pain,  and  fliame  ;  they  dare  not 
appear  in  public,  and  knowing  that  man's  glory  is  incompa- 
tible with  them,  they  feek  to  abide  fequeftered  in  fhade,  foli- 
tude,  and  filence.  They  would  blufh  if  conftrained  to  pro- 
duce themfclves,  and  the  confufion  that  fhould  cover  their 
face  would  trouble  their  contentment :  maladies  are  the  peni- 
tence of  their  exceffes,  and  phyficians  wpuld  become  ufelefs  to 
ns,  if  voluptuoufnefs  could  be  brought  under  a  proper  regi- 
nien.  So  long  as  man  contented  himfelf  with  the  fruits  which 
the  earth  yielded  to  him,  and  without  irritating  his  appetite 
by  the  ftudied  refinements  in  preparing  a  diverfity  of  meats, 
he  eat  only  to  appeafe  hunger,  he  had  no  fuperfluous  humours 
to  drain  up,  no  fluxions  to  divert  into  other  channels,  no  fe- 
vers to  allay,  and  cure ;  abfl:inence  was  a  fubftitute  to  him  for 
all  remedies,  and  the  diet  he  ufed,  dried  up  the  fource  of  all 
his  ailments.  But  fince  he  has  unpeopled  the  earth  and  the 
feas  for  his  food  ;  fince  the  monilers  of  nature  have  been  tried 
as  gratifications  to  his  palate,  fince  he  has  been  over  curious 
fo  know  the  tafte  of  tortoifes  and  thofe  other  reptiles,  which  the 
fimplicity  of  our  anceftors  confounded  with  ferpents  ;  fince  he 
muft  needs  feek  the  freflinefs  of  his  wine  from  the  cold  of  fnow, 
bring  elements  to  agree  in  his  body  that  are  at  war  in  the 
world,  mix  fifh  with  fowl,  and  take  into  the  flomach  things 
which  nature  has  afligned  fuch  different  abodes  to  ;  a  train  of 
ficknefs  has  attacked  him,  and  the  diforders  of  his  mind  have 
occafioned  the  diforders  of  his-  body.  The  gout  has  vellicated 
his  nerves,  the  flone  has  formed  itfelf  in  his  kidnies,  winds 
have  conamitted  a  thoufand  ravages  in  his  inteftines,  and  as 
if  the  elements  defigned  to  reH-nt  the  confufion  he   had   caufed 
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of  their  qualities  in  his  debaucheries,  they  became  corrupt  to ' 
revenge  themfelves,  and  by  the  laft   effort  hatred  is  able  to 
produce,  deftroyed  themfelves  to  deftroy  their  enemy.' 

Some  of  the  foregoing  fentiments  may  not  be  relifhed  by 
every  reader,  but  we  make  no  doubt  that  the  greater  part  of 
them  will  be  adopted  by  all. 

VII.  Letters  on  the  French  Nation^  eonjidered  in  its  different  De^ 
partmentSf  ivith  many  interejiing  Particulars  relating  to  its  Place- 
men. By  Sir  Robert  Talbot.  TranJIated  from  the  French. 
Tnjuo  Vols,  iimo.   6s.  feaved.     White. 

IT  is  not  necefiary  to  make  enquiry  whether  thefe  Letters 
■*'  were  really  written  by  a  Sir  Robert  Talbot,  fmce  as  the 
editor  of  them  remarks,  *  if  the  obfervations  are  good,  the 
public  will  care  little  about  the  obferver  j  if  not,  they  will 
care  (lill  lefs.*  The  politics  of  France  form  the  principal  fiib- 
jed  of  thefe  Letters,  to  which,  however,  they  are  not  wholly 
confined  j  but  as  fome  of  them  are  addrefled  to  perfons  to 
whom  thofe  fnbje^s  could  not  have  been  very  entertaining, 
many  peculiaiities  in  the  French  manners  and  cuftoms  arc 
treated  of,  and  that  generally  in  a  fenfible  manner:  the  cha- 
raders  of  many  of  the  French  miniflcrs  our  author  has  fairly 
drawn,  and  noted  the  political  genius  of  the  people  with  feme 
precifion  ;  on  which  the  tranflator  has  offeied  many  pertinent 
remarks  in  his  notes. 

From  our  author's  reflections  on  the  profecuion  of  the  Je- 
fuits,  and  from  his  account  of  an  Ex  Jefuit,  he  appears  to 
entertairi  a  nmre  favourable  opinion  of  that  fociefy  than  we 
do  ;  but  in  his  remarks  on  the  abfurd  convent-education,  which 
the  better  fort  of  females  have  in  France,  we  readily  agree 
with  him,  and  confider  with  aftonifhment  that  infatuation 
which  leads  parents  to  purfne  methods  fo  improper  to  pro- 
duce the  defired  effe£l.  To  be  accuflomed  to  the  pradice  of 
domeftic  ceconomy,  to  be  acquainted  with  the  management  of 
a  family,  and  the  education  of  children,  are  certainly  advan- 
tages in  the  education  of  a  young  lady,  who  hopes  to  be  an 
Qrnament  to  fociety  by  the  exertion  of  conjugal  and  parental 
duties :  but  how  much  different  is  the  knowledge  which  young 
ladies  acquire  in  convents,  our  readers  may  judge  from  the 
following  account  which  we  give  in  our  author's  words. 

*  A  French  young  lady  at  (ixteen  or  feventeen  years  of  age, 
fpmetimes  fooner,  goes  from  a  convent  into  the  world  (you 
know  what  a  coiivcnt  is)  ;  the  nuns  with  whom  (lie  has  lived 
ever  fince  her  childhood  reftore  her  to  her  parents,  who  fre- 
quently the  fame  day  deliver  her  to  a  hulband,  whom  (he 
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knows  by  having  received  fome  frigid  compliments  from 
through  a  grate.  She  knows  very  well  how  to  fay  her  bead?,* 
the  angelusy  the  beiudidte,  the  thankfgivings.  S!^e  has  learned 
a  hundred  ways  of  recommending  herfelf  to  the  faint  whdfe 
name  (lie  bears,  to  her  guardian-angel,  to  the  patrcn  faints 
of  the  order,  and  of  the  convent.  She  has  read  more  than' 
once  fome  extrads  of  the  Legend  ;  ihe  knows  a  number  of 
inarvclloas  tricks  which  daemons  and  fpirits  play  in  this  lower 
world.  She  is  ignorant  of  none  of  thofe  little  paftimes  with 
which  the  imagination  and  judgment  of  girls  are  cxercifed. 
/She  can  colour  images,  and  adorn  with  ftravv  and  gilt  paper 
fome  Jgnus  Deii  and  relics  as  elegantly  as  a  profelTcd  nun. 
Perhaps  ihe  alfo  knows  how  to  embroider  a  flower  in  gold  or 
filver  on  filk,  and  in  thread  on  cioth,  to  work  a  la  Marly,  to 
make  buckles  of  ribbons,  and  even  to  knit  iiockings.  She 
lias  received  in  the  great  parlour  fome  lellbns  of  the  minuet 
and  country- dance,  ihe  makes  admirably  well  the  moft  pro- 
foiind  curtfies.  Laflly,  if  fhe  is  found  to  have  a  tafte  and 
talent  for  mufic,  the  matr>  n  g^rand  chantrefs  will  have  tcken 
pleafnre  in  teaching  her  to  fol-fa,  and  ilie  will  fmg  moft  de- 
voutly little  hymns  and  long  canjicles. 

*  See,  Madam,  how  far  they  go.  The  knowledge,  the  ta- 
lents, the  attainments  of  a  young  French  woman  6f  quality 
who  has  been  well  educated.  The  mother  glories  in  having 
a  daughter  fo  well  formed  for  the  world,  ftie  pretends  to  dil- 
cover  that  (lie  does  not  hold  up  her  head,  that  ftie  has  a  fhoul- 
der  too  high,  or  an  awkward  air,  to  have  it  thought  that  fhe 
may  ftill  be  improved,  fo  as  to  become  a  prodigy.  The  young 
lady  enriched  with  fuch  an  ample  colledlion  of  fine  things  i^ 
jplaced  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  and  fplendid  houfliold,  is  pre- 
fented  at  court,  introduced  into  all  com.panies^  given  up  to  the 
great  world,  aiid  it  is  recommended  to  her  to  become  the  mo- 
ther of  a  family  within  the  year.' 

We  heartily  congratulate  our  fair  countrywom.en  that  they 
are  not  lubjecltd  to  fuch  a  prepoflerous  mode  cf  education,  in 
which  there  is  nothing  commendable,  but  that  it  fecludes 
from  temptation,  and  prevents  the  formiDg  of  improper  con- 
iieflions,  both  which  ends  may  be  anfvvered  by  parental  e)t- 
arople  and  precept. 

We  find  by  fome  of  thefe  Letters,  that  however  refined  the 
French  nation  now  is,  it  has  not  g/)t  over  fome  vulgar  pre- 
judices, although  its  attachment  to  them  is  undoubtedly  a  dif- 
advantage.  The  public  office  of  commerce  affords  an  inftance 
how  far  prepoffeflipn  can  lead  men  in  oppofition  to  their  own 
intereft.  M.  dc  "Vancanfon,  an  ingenious  artift,  who  a  few 
tew  years  ago  exhibited  fome  very  curious  automatons  in  Lon- 
don,, 
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don,  inventeJ  a  machine  by  means  of  which  one  man  could 
perform  as  much  work,  in  filks  well  wrought,  as  fourteen  in 
the  ufual  method.  This  machine  the  fage  officers  of  com- 
merce have  forbidden  to  be  ufed,  becaufe  it  would  reduce  to 
beggary  for  a  confiderable  time  the  weavers  of  Lyons  till 
they  could  find  fome  other  means  of  gaininjr  a  fubfiftence  ; 
which  is  juft  as  wife  a  proceeding  as  if  they  fhould  fupprefs 
wind  and  water-mills,  in  order  to  increafe  labour  by  renewing 
the  praflice  of  grinding  by  hand.  Were  M.de  Vaucanfon's 
machine  made  ule  of,  there  would  certainly  be  either  a  Hiving 
of  much  labour  to  the  community,  or  if  more  employment 
were  found,  it  would  be  no  additional  burden.  In  another 
inftance  the  conduct  of  the  office  of  commerce  is  ftill  more  ex- 
traordinary, in  having  refufcd  a  machine  invented  by  the 
above-mentioned  artift,  by  which  the  beds  of  rivers  m.ight  be 
cleaned  at  a  fmall  expence,  although  France  has  many  great 
rivers  which  occaficn  moil:  deftruflive  inundations,  btcaufe 
their  channels  arc  in  fome  places  not  deep  enough  ;  and  others 
which  might  be  navigated  by  large  vefTels  fifty  or  fixty  leagues 
into  the  i.iknd  part  of  the  kingdom,  if  in  a  very  fctn  places 
^nie  baiiks  of  far.d  and  gravel,  vvhitU  extend  not  many  yardsj^ 
were  renioved. 

In  a  letter  addreflcd  to  Mr,  Garrick  we  have  fome  ftriflures 
on  the  French  theatres,  not  very  much  to  the  advantage  of 
their  reputarion.  In  that  from  an  Ex  Jefuit  to  a  French 
birtidp  are  a  detail  of  his  motives  lt)r  enrering  into,  and  for 
quitting  the  fociety  of  Jefjs,  in  which  the  private  members  of 
that  body  are  declared  to  be  ignorant  of  the?  iHconfiflency  of 
its  regimen  with  the  firft  duties  of  a  Chriftian  and  a  fubje^^^ 
the  knowledge  of  its  fecrets  being  refcrved  by  the  ccniiirutions 
to  thofe  who  govern.  The  method  ufed  to  imprefs  on  novices- 
as  the  fijft  duties  of  a  Chriftian  the  renunciation  of  themfelves 
and  of  their  own  will,  and  iiidifference  for  their  familie?,  is,, 
fays  the  writer,  the  artful  explanation  of  foine  texts  of  the 
Old  and  New  Teftament  which  they  are  taught  to  adopt,  fucli 
as  he  that  level  h  fat  her  ^  rnothtr^  fen  y.  or  daughter  mo)  t  than  mty  is 
not  ^jjortby  of  tm — Be  ye  as  children — fhe  kin^ficm  of  Heavin  is 
the  inheritance  of  the  humble  and pcor  in  fpiiit  ;  by  which  mean'? 
they  are  taught  a  firm  attachment  and  plenitude  of  obedience 
to  the  general  of  the  order,  and  with  the  utmoft  finceriry  in 
the  world  rank  among  the  firfl:  truths  of  religion,  principles 
and  confequences  the  juolt  abfurd.  The  infirudions  given  to 
the  members  of  the  order  afterv^ards  are  inculcated  m  the 
fame  manner,  and  the  moft  inhuman  methods  of  obtaining, 
converts  to  Chriftianity  are  pretended  to  be  juflified  by  an  ex- 
planation af  that  text  on  which  the  inquifition  foun-f  its  au- 
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thority,  where  the  mailer  of  the  family  having  gathered  toge- 
ther lome  guefts  by  making  them  come  in  willingly  or  by 
force,  oiders  thofe  to  be  cafi  into  the  Jire  nuho  have  not  on  a  need- 
ing garment. 

In  his  thirtieth  letter  our  anthor  controverts  the  general 
opinion  that  luxury  and  licentioufnefs  caufe  the  ruin  of  Itates. 
He  alleges  in  fupport  of  his  doduinc,  that  two  hundred  years 
after  Julius  Cxfar  the  Roman  empire  was  larger  than  under 
that  diftator,  and  that  the  Gauls  wiih  their  vigorous  rufti- 
city  held  out  only  ten  years  againll  legions  commanded  by 
men  immerfed  in  luxury  and  debauchery  ;  but  will  it  not  be 
allowed  that  the  Roman  empire  was  more  powerful,  more 
dreaded,  under  Ca^far,  than  it  was  two  hundred  years  after  ? 
and  were  not  the  legions  which  conquered  Gaul  Tome  of  the 
hardieft  and  belt  difciplined  veterans  in  the  world :  on  the 
other  hand,  let  us  turn  our  eyes  to  the  prefent  times,  and  fee 
what  havock  the  rude,  uncivilized  Ruflians  are  making 
amongft  the  luxurious,  and  therefore  feeble,  defenders  of  the 
Turkifn  power.  If  Venice  be  again  funk  into  obfcurity,  with- 
out being  able  to  impute  it  to  her  luxury  and  corruption  of 
manners ;  if  Sweden  cannot  reproach  her's  with  either  of  thefe 
afligned  as  general  caufes ;  thofe  who  declare  luxury  and  cor- 
ruption of  manners  to  be  deftruftive  of  the  greatnefs  of  a 
ftate  will  not,  we  prefume,  pretend  that  no  other  caufe  can 
produce  fuch  an  ^e6l ;  it  might  as  well  be  faid  that  a  bom- 
bardment will  not  deface  or  demolifb  a  town,  becaufe  Lifbon 
"was  defaced  in  1755,  yet  cannot  attribute  its  misfortune  to 
that  caufe. 

On  the  whole,  we  have  met  with  entertainment  in  the  pe- 
rufal  of  thefe  volumes,  in  fpitc  of  the  little  blemifhes  which 
occur  here  and  there  ;  we  may  exped  more  from  the  fame 
hand,  as  the  editor  acquaints  us  he  has  materials  enough  to 
make  feveral  volumes  like  thefe  two.  We  cannot  indeed  but 
fmile  at  his  apprehenfions,  that  fome  ignorant  and  knavifh 
fcribbler  may  annex  a  continuation  of  his  own  to  thefe  fmali 
volumes,  and  throw  on  him  the  hatred  and  contempt  due  to 
bis  fatire  and  liccntioufners ;  that  therefore  he  intreats  the 
public  to  allow  him  before  hand  to  proteft,  as  fpurious,  againft 
any  other  volumes  which   are   not  authenticated  by  him. 

VIII.  Ob/srvations  on  Difiafis  incidental  to  Seamen,  By  Lewis 
Rouppe,  M.  D.  Tranfiated  from  the  Latin  Edition  printed  at 
Leyden.  %ijo.  6s.     Carnan  aw^  Newbery. 

THE  life  of  foldiers  and  feamen  correfponds  in  fo  many  cir- 
cuqpftances  that   there   muft   of  confequence  be  a  great 
funilitude  between  the  general   difeafes  of  each.     Both  thefe 
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ciafTes  of  men  are  frequently  expofed  to  the  moft  oppofite  in- 
temperatures  of  the  air;  the  fcantinefs  of  their  bed-clothes 
renders  them  equally  liable  to  the  no£lurnal  colds  ;  and  a  hu- 
midity of  the  couches  on  which  they  lie  is  likewife  no  lefs  com- 
mon to  both.  In  point  of  diet,  however,  feamen  for  the  moft 
part  labour  under  greater  inconvenience  than  foldicrs,  which 
not  only  expofes  them  to  the  fcurvy,  fo  fatal  on  long  voyages, 
but  alfo  conduces  to  increafe  the  virulence  of  the  other  difor- 
ders  to  which  they  are  fubjed. 

From  the  general  fimilariry  above  remarked,  it  follows  that 
the  obfervations  which  have  been  made  on  the  difeafes  of  the 
army,  are  almoft  equally  applicable  to  thofe  of  fe imen.  But 
though  this  fad  be  granted,  it  ought  not  to  be  confidered  as 
any  diminution  of  the  value  of  the  work  before  us.  On  the 
contrary,  the  induftry  of  Dr.  Rouppe,  fo  evident  in  thefe 
Obfervations,  deferves  to  be  highly  applauded.  His  defcrip- 
tion  of  difeafes  is  minute  and  accurate,  his  conjedures  con- 
cerning their  caufes,  are  judicious  and  fatisfadlory ;  and  his 
method  of  cure  is  founded  upon  the  moft  rational  prin- 
ciples. 

The  firft  part  of  the  work  treats  of  the  diforders  incident 
to   feamen  when  at  home.     Thefe  are  inflammatory  fevers, 
catarrhs,  the   baftard    peripneumony,  fwellings   of  the  neck, 
and  the  epilepfy.     This  clafs  of  difeafes,  however,  we   think 
the  author  might  have  entirely  omitted,  as  being  different  in 
riothing  from  thofe  which  are  prevalent  at  land.     The  fecond 
part  contains   an   account  of  the   diforders  obfervable  at  fea, 
which  the   author  diftinguiihes  into  fuch   as  appear  when  the 
lliip  goes  from  a  cold  climate   to   a  warm  one,  and  'vice  verja 
from  a  warm  to  a  cold.     In   the   former  cafe  Dr.  Rouppe  ob- 
ferves,  that  failors  generally   keep  free  from  diforders,  unlefs 
the  heat  of  the  climate   be   very  intenfe  ;  and  he   farther  re- 
marks, that  they  aremoie  healthy  at   fea,  than  in  a  port,  or 
in  a  road.     The  truth   of  this   laft  obfervation,  however,  he 
acknowledges  not  to  be  univerfal;  it  being  fbmetiines  found, 
that  failors  have  enjoyed   a  perfed  ftate  of  health   in  port,  or 
in  a  road,  and  yet  after  having  been  a  fiioit  time  at  fea,   the 
whole  fliip*s  crew  have  become  fickly.     As   the  knowledge  of 
thefe  phenomena  is  a  matter  of  importance,  the  author  en- 
deavours to  inveftigate   their  caufes.     He   firft  enquires,  why 
men  are  more  healthy  in  warm  climates  and   at  fea,  than  in 
cold  ones  and  in  port,  or  in  a  road  ?   He  obferves,  that  many 
of  the  diforders  to  which  they  are  liable,  arife   from   a  ftop- 
page  of  perfj)iration,  and  are,  therefore,  generally  cured  by 
the  influence  of  warmer  climates.     Rains  alfo  being  lefs   fre- 
quent in  the  lower  degrees  of  latiti;de,  both   the  lailors  and 
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fhips  are  kept  more  dry  j  and  the  cloaths  and  hammocks  cart 
be  laid  in  the  open  air  to  fweeten.  la  ihefe  circumftances, 
and  likewife  in  a  greater  inducement  to  cleanlinefs  of  perfon, 
be  is  of  opinion,  that  warm  climates  have  infinitely  the  ad- 
vantage over  cold  ones  in  refpeft  to  the  prefervation  of  health. 
Concerning  the  author's  fecond  remark  abovementioncd,  he 
thus  proceeds. 

*  Sailors  likewife  are  more  healthy  at  fea  than  in  any  port 
whatfoever,  arid  the  farther  the  fJiip  is  from  land,  the  bet- 
ter the  failors  are  ;  though  fome  people  will  tell  us,  that  the 
men  are  always  wonderfully  refreftied,  when  they  breathe  a 
land  air,  or  in  that  atmofphere  which  is  near  land ;  it  is  for 
this  reafon  that  failors  have  been  faid  to  be  fo  unhealthy  out 
in  the  ocean,  brcaufe  they  could  not  breathe  that  fame  atmo- 
fphere which  they  do  on  fhore  ;  which  queftion  I  do  nor  take 
upon  me  to  decide,  though  I  think  that  this  opinion  is  by  no 
means  founded  on  firm  principles,  and  that  failors  are  oftener 
prejudiced  than  refrelhed  by  exhalations  from  ih^  land ;  for 
experience  fhews  us,  that  they  are  equally,  nay  even  more  li* 
able  to  diforders  near  fhore  than  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean,  " 
where  they  do  not  breathe  fuch  an  atmofphere.  It  is  true  in- 
deed, that  when  the  men  have  been  fome  time  at  fea,  and 
come  near  the  hnd,  they  are  fometimes  refrefhed  witli  very 
grateful  aromatic  finells ;  but  all  fhores  do  not  furnifli  quite  {o 
agreeable  an  odour,  but  fometimes  inftcad  of  it  the  moit  foetid 
WHwhclfome  fog?,  with  different  parrs  of  putrid  bodies  lying 
about,  and  other  filih  which  the  tide  throws  on  fhore,  by 
which  the  nature  of  the  air  muft  be  greatly  changed,  and  re- 
tains nothing  in  the  leafl  grateful.  Now  the  cafe  is  totally 
iifi'ercnt  far  out  in  the  ocean,  for  there  are  feldom  any  fogs 
fcen  there,  and  if  there  ihould,  they  are  by  no  means  impreg- 
nated with  fcetid  particles ;  by  which  it  appears,  that  the  fur- 
face  of  the  fea  upon  a  given  extent,  does  not  exhale  fo  much 
as  the  land,  and  if  it  does,  that  the  greatefc  part,  if  not  th* 
whole  of  thcfe  exhalations,  is  watery.  For  it  has  been  de- 
mcnftrated,  that  the  fairs  do  not  rife  with  the  vapours  from 
the  fea  beyond  h?.lf  a  line,  but  fall  back  into  the  fl-a  ;  the  wa- 
tery particles  are  rendered  weightier  perhaps,  and  iefs  apt  to 
evaporate.  For  oftentimes  when  I  have  fet  out  in  vefJels  of 
the  fame  flze,  an  equal  quantity  of  rain  and  fea  water  at  one 
time  in  the  fnn,  and  another  in  the  fhade  in  a  pair  of  fcales, 
1  have  always  obferved,  that  in  a  given  time,  efpecially  at  the 
beginning,  the  rain  water  loft  more,  and  the  fait  kfs  of  its 
weight ;  but  in  four  and  twenty  hours  or  more,  it  exhaled 
nearly  the  fame  quantity,  and  fooner,  if  it  was  expofcd  to  the 
rsysof  th»  fun.     I  have  obferved  too,  that  fea  water  in  pro- 
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portion  to  the  rain  water  exhaled  Jefs,  and  loft  lefs  of  its 
weight  under  the  torrid  zone,  than  in  our  climate.  Nils  Va- 
lerius obferved  nearly  the  fame  thing,  but  with  this  difference 
in  our  experiments,  that  I  did  not  keep  the  water  a  fufficient 
length  of  time,  but  that  is  of  no  confequence  to  the  point  in 
queftioa,     Vid.  Ad.  Academ.  Succ  an.  1746.' 

The  opinion  of  Dr.  Rouppe  relative  to  the  falubrity  of  the 
air  at  fea,  is  fupported  by  the  obfervations  of  fome  writers  of 
our  own  country,  who  have  found  that  the  ihips  which  anchor 
near  the  fliore,  are  frequently  more  unhealthy  than  thofe  which 
lie  at  a  greater  diftance. 

After  explaining  the  reafbns,  why  Tailors  are  more  healthy 
at  fea  than  in  port,  and  why  hot  climates  agree  better  with 
them  than  cold  ones,  he  enquires  into  what  caufe  it  is  owing, 
that  this  is  not  always  the  fad.  This  fubjed  is  confidered  at 
great  length,  and  here  the  author  difcovers  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  peculiarities  of  a  fca-faring  life.  Dr.  Rouppe 
next  treats  of  the  diforders  obfervable  at  fea,  or  during  the 
voyage.  Thefe  are  divided  into  the  rheumatifm,  fcurvy^ 
diarrhaa,  and  dyfentery  ;  in  the  account  of  which  difeafes, 
though  it  be  evident  that  the  author  has  had  great  experience, 
and  that  his  practice  is  highly  judicious,  we  meet  with  few 
obfervations  which  have  not  been  made  by  former  writers. 

The  third  part  of  this  work  contains  the  diforders  which 
generally  occur  in  harbour ;  firft,  where  the  climate  is  cold  j 
and  next,  where  it  is  warm,  or  in  fummer  or  autumn.  The 
diforders  moft  incident  in  the  former  fituation,  befides  thofe 
mentioned  by  the  author  in  the  beginning  of  the  treatife,  are 
intermitting,  quotidian,  and  continual  remitting  fevers.  Dr. 
Rouppe  oblerves,  that  the  intermitting  fevers  on  board  of  Ihip, 
are  quotidian,  double  and  fingle  tertians,  and  that  quartan  fe- 
vers are  feldom  met  with,  or,  if  they  fometimes  appear,  they 
are  commonly  produced  by  the  primary  ones,  which  have 
arifen  from  improper  diet,  and  wrong  treatment.  On  the 
whole  of  thefe  fubjeds  the  author's  remarks  are  judicious, 
and  feem  to  be  drawn  from  his  own  obfervaiion,  though  they 
have  been  molily  anticipated,  either  by  Dr.  Lind,  or  the  writers 
on  the  difeafes  of  the  army,  with  which,  as  we  formerly  men- 
tioned, the  diforders  of  feamen,  efpecially  when  in  harbour, 
have  a  very  confiderable  affinity.  The  author  concludes  hii? 
treatife  with  obfervations  on  the  method  of  preferving  the 
health  of  feamen,  a.fubjed  which  has  likewife  been  copioully 
difcufled  by  eminent  phyficians. 

Had  the  difeafes  contained  in  this  work  not  been  accurately 

treated  of  by  preceding  writers,  it  would  have  poffelfed   the 

merit  of  being  of  fmgular  utihty  in  the  practice  of  phyfic.     As 
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Dr.  Rouppe,  however,  has, not  implicitly  adopted  the  aiitho^' 
rity  of  his  prcdeceflbrs,  but  delivered  the  refult  of  his  own  ex- 
p'erience,  whicli  appears  to  be  no  Icfs  faithful  than  extenfive, 
his  obfervations,  thnugh  generally  not  neW,  miift  Hill  be  cofn- 
fidercd  as  a  valuable  addiiion  to  the  fund  of  medical  know- 
ledge;  and  we  pay  no  more  than  defcrved/applaufe  to  the  au- 
thor, when  we  pronounce  this  treatife  to  be,  at  Icaii,  one  of 
the  nnoft  comprehenfive  liitherto  publiflicd  on  the  difeafes  of 
feamcn. 


IX.    An  authentic  Nivrati've  of  the  Ruflian  Expedition   againji  the 
Turks  hy  Sea  and  La/id.  S-vo.     ^s.    /eived.     Hooper. 

'Ti^HE  dedication  of  this  Narrative  to  the  earl  of  Effingham, 
■*  who  was  a  vvitnefs  of  almofl:  every  tranfadion  which  is 
here  related,  affords  the  ftrongcft  prefumption  ihatit  contains 
a  juft  repreientation  of  fads ;  but  its  authenticity  is  rendered 
fiill  more  nnqueftionable  by  the  intrinfic  evidence  of  truth  :  it 
is  written  wi  h  fuch  precifion  and  candour,  as  are  incompati- 
ble with  the  genius  of  a  partial  and  "intereftcd  detail  ;  and  the 
author  appears  likevvife  to  be  animated  with  that  ingenuous 
warmth  which  accompanies  the  faithful  relation  of  public  and 
important  adions. 

The  Narrative  commences  with  an  account  of  the  caufe  of 
the  pref^nt  war  between  the  Ruffians  and  Turks,  after  which 
the  author  relates  the  progrefs  of  the  divifions  of  the  Ruflian- 
fleet  under  the  admirals  Elphingflon  and  S})iritdofF,  to  tVieir  ar- 
rival off  tlie  Morea  in  May  1770.  When  joined  by  count  Or- 
Icff  near  Pares,  the  total  of  the  Ruflian  fleet  conflfted  of  nine 
fliips  of  the  line  of  battle,  three  frigates,  three  floops,  one 
tranfport.  The  total  of  the  Turkifli  fleet  was  fourteen  fliip^ 
of  the  line  of  battle,  two  large  frigates,  and  fome  fmaller, 
three  whole  galljcs,  many  half  and  quarter  gallies,  befides 
2ebecs,  &c. 

On  Sunday  the  27th  of  May,  admiral  Elphingfl:on,  with 
his  fmall  divifion,  difcovered  the  enemy  at  the  entrance  of  the 
gulph  of  Napoli  di  Romani,  and  immediately,  gave  the  fignal 
tor  a  general  chace.  The  Netromina,  the  Saratoff^,  and  the 
Nadifta  frigate  came  up  with  the  enemy,  whom  they  engaged 
for  fome  time.  The  three  Ruflian  fliips  were  now  in  a  defpe- 
rate  fituation,  when  the  admiral,  who  had  been  detained  by 
the  wind  failing,  arriving  to  their  afliftance,  the  enemy  was 
thrown  into  confuflon,  and  flieered  oflf  for  the  harbour  of  Na- 
poli di  Romani.  Admiral  Elphingfton  purfued  them  down  the 
gulph  with  all  the  fail  poflible,  but  the  Turkifli  fleet  reached 
the  harbour,  and  dropt  anchor  under  the  protection  of  the 
••*-  4  forts 
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forts  of  Palameto  and  Bokaia,  The  juftice  clue  to  the  bravery 
of  admiral  Elphingfton,  induces  us  to  lay  before  our  readers 
the  account  of  his  gallant  behaviour  on  this  occafion. 

*  At  three  in  the  afternoon  the  admiral  purfued  them  into 
the  harbour,  followed  by  the  Saratoff,  the  Netronmena,  and 
the  two  frigates.  We  engaged  the  enemy,  who  were  drawri 
up  in  the  form  of  a  crefcent.  Our  admiral  ranged  a-breaft 
the  forts,  gave  them  fome  (hells,  and  poured  a  brdadfide  into 
their  vice  admiral ;  he  made  one  point  of  the  crefcent,  then 
ranged  along  the  others,  and  faluted  them  in  like  manner  up- 
on different  tacks ;  in  one  of  which,  as  he  was  endeavouring 
to  engage  their  admiral  on  the  point,  his  Hiip  mifled  ftays» 
He  now  ordered  his  anchor  to  be  let  go,  with  a  fpring  on  it, 
and  brought  his  larboard  fide  to  bear  on  two  of  their  largeft 
iliips ;  whofe  united  fire  he  fuftained  and  returned  without  in* 
termilTion,  for  upwards  of  half  an  hour.  The  admiral  was 
well  feconded  by  his  other  fhips,  and  the  two  frigates,  who 
engaged  in  the  line,  were  in  expectation  of  feeing  the  enemy 
in  a  flame,  our  (hells  having  fet  one  of  them  on  fire  :  but, 
happily  for  them,  they  foon  extingui(hed  it. 

*  About  fix  o'clock,  the  admiral  cut  his  cable,  fet  his  fails^ 
and  (tood  a-crofs  the  enemy,  giving  them  a  brifk  fire,  and 
then  the  fquadron  flood  out  of  the  harbour  for  fear  of  being 
becalmed  in  the  night ;  which  might  have  given  them  a  great 
advantage,  as  fhey  coul3  then  have  employed  all  their  zebecs 
and  gallies  againll:  us. 

'  This  was  certainly  a  bold  aftion ;  it  (hews  what  invincible 
courage  can  do,  when  animated  with  the  love  of  glory,  and  a 
paffionate  defire  to  promote  the  fervice  we  are  engaged  in. 
The  hazard,  and  the  danger,  to  be  fure  were  very  great ;  but 
it  is  in  oppofing  and  rifing  above  thefe  confiderations  that  we 
difcern  the  hero.  Whilft  admiral  Elphingfton  thus  infulted 
and  blocked  up  the  enemy,  he  fent  an  officer  exprefs  over 
land,  to  acquaint  count  Orloff,  who  was  ftill  at  Navarina  (with 
admiral  Spiritdoff)  of  their  fituation.  He  defired  a  fpeedy  re- 
inforcement of  two  more  (hips  of  the  line,  and  the  bomb- 
ketch,  with  which  he  did  not  in  the  leaft  doubt  of  deftroying 
the  whole  Turkifh  fleet,' 

It  appears  that  the  Turks,  on  difcovering  the  great  infe- 
riority of  the  Ruffian  fquadron,  began  to  recover  from  the 
panic  into  which  they  had  been  thrown  by  the  furious  attack 
of  the  admiral,  and  feemed  refolved  to  quit  the  fheher  of  theic 
ports.  Admiral  Elphingfton  obferving  their  motions,  deter- 
mined to  receive  them  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  though 
no  reinforcement  had  as  yet  arrived  from  count  Orloff;  but 
this  heroic  refolution  was  rendered  abortive  by  the  infartious 
L  2  beha- 
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behaviour  of  the  Ruflian  commodore,  who  fent  him  wori 
*  that  if  he  was  refolved  to  lay-to,  and  would  not  make  fail 
to  join  admiral  SpiritdofF's  fquadron,  he  was  determined  to 
leave  him.*  This  refufal  of  the  commodore  to  obey  the  or- 
ders of  a  fuperior  officer,  we  are  informed,  is  juftified  by  an 
extraordinary  article  in  the  Ruflian  regulations  of  war,  by 
which  a  captain  is  exempted  from  the  obligations  of  follow- 
ing his  commander  againft  a  fuperior  force.  But  the  reiblu- 
tions  of  this  brave  officer  were  afterwards  no  lefs  fruftrated  by 
tlve  conduft  of  admiral  Spiritdoff,  than  formerly  by  that  of 
the  commodore,  if  we  are  to  credit  the  following  narration. 

*  The  Ruflians  found  their  fliips  ready  to  take  them  oa 
board :  and  when  admiral  Elphingfton  found  it  was  admiral 
Spiritdoff  who  commanded  the  fhips  in  the  bay,  he  offered  to 
put  himfelf  and  fquadron  under  his  command,  If  he  thought 
proper  to  purfue  and  attack  the  enemy.  Admiral  Spiritdoff 
declined,  and  defired  admiral  Elphingfton  would  lead  the 
whole  ;  promiflng,  at  the  fame  time,  that  whatever  flgnals  ad- 
xniral  Elphingfton  Ihould  make,  he  would  repeat  them,  being 
furniflied  with  admiral  Elphingfton's  fignal  for  that  purpofe. 

*  Thus  no  time  was  to  be  loft  ;  but  when  we  came  to  ex- 
pert the  fruits  of  admiral  Elphingfton's  diligence  and  aflivity, 
and  the  flgnal  for  a  general  chace  was  made,  Spiritdoff  took 
no  notice  for  five  hours  and  a  half,  and  His  whole  fquadron 
remained  under  clofe  reefed  top-fails  in  a  very  light  breeze^ 
Vhilc  we  carried  all  the  fail  we  could  crowd. 

*  On  the  third,  being  Whitfunday,  admiral  Elphingfton 
not  thinking  it  prudent  to  out-run  the  other  fquadron  too  far, 
lay- to  for  them,  and  they  joined  him  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon, 

*  Both  fquadrons  being  now  in  company,  fleered  again  di- 
redlly  for  Napoli  in  queft  of  the  Turkifli  fleet.  We  difcovered 
them  at  ten  the  next  morning,  between  the  ifland  of  Ydra 
and  the  main  land  ;  upon  which  admiral  Elphingfton  made 
the  fignal  for  a  general  chace,  and  repeated  it  three  different 
times,  but  feeing  th%t  his  fignals  were  but  little  attended  to 
by  the  other  fquadron,  he  fent  a  lieutenant  on  board  admiral 
Spiritdoff^,  to  acquaint  him,  that  if  he  did  not  order  his  fqua- 
dron to  bear  down  on  the  enemy,  it  would  be  impoflible  for 
him  to  engage  them  that  night. 

*  He  ftill  continued  purfuing  them  with  all  the  fail  he  could 
crowd,  and  at  four  in  the  afternoon  came  up  with  them.  The 
Turkifli  fleet  was  formed  in  a  line  of  battle,  and  began  to  fire 
on  the  Saratoff  and  Netronmena,  whith  were  bur  two  head- 
iBoft  fliips,  and  had  their  fire  returned  ;  but  the  diftance  wa« 
too  great  for  ei[hcr   to  do  execution.    Admiral  Elphingfton 

there- 
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tlierefore  fent  an  order  for  them  to  defift  from  firing  till  they 
jvcre  nearer, 

*  At  fix  the  fhells  thrown  by  us  reached  the  enemy,  and  filled 
them  with  terror  and  difmay.  Soon  after  this  the  captain 
bailiaw  was  towed  away  by  his  gallies  a-head  to  the  north- 
ward :  another  large  Ihip  and  three  fmall  vefTels,  which  wc 
imagine  had  the  treafure  arifing  from  the  tribute  of  the  Ar- 
chipelago on  board,  got  off  with  all  the  fail  they  could  crowd  ; 
the  reft  followed  as  faft  as  poflible. 

*  About  feven  we  were  becalmed.  Our  fquadron  was  a 
long  way  a-head  :  had  we  not  been  obliged  to  have  waited  fo 
often  for  admiral  SpiritdofF,  both  fquadrons  might  have  en- 
gaged the  enemy  at  the  fame  time,  and  we  might  now  have 
been  fharing  the  fpoils  of  vidory^,  as  it  was  more  than  proba- 
ble that  we  fhould  have  taken  the  greateft  of  their  fleet,  as 
they  did  not  improve  one  advantage,  and  prepared  for  flight 
almoft  as  foon  as  attacked.' 

The  fuccefs  which  in  all  probabilify  would  have  attended  the 
execution  of  admiral  Elphingfton's  plans,  continued  to  be  de- 
feated even  after  the  jundlion  of  count  Orlofi^j  and  we  can- 
not without  indignation  behold  a  brave  and  experienced  of- 
flcer  nobly  fubmitting  to  the  orders  of  a  fuperior  commander, 
when  an  obftinatc  adherence  to  the  didates  of  his  own  ma- 
turer  judgment  might  have  been  injurioufly  taxed  with  the  im- 
putation of  pufillanimity.  The  following  paflage  affords  a 
ftriking  inftance  both  of  admiral  Elphingfton's  bravery  and 
abilities. 

*  At  nine  o'clock  admiral  Elphingfton  went  on  board  count 
Orlofl^,  to  propofe  the  method  of  attacking  the  enemy  with 
the  greateft  probability  of  fuccefs ;  but  found,  to  his  great 
furprife,  that  it  was  already  determined,  tliat  he  fhould  be  in 
a  line  with  the  ftarboard  tacks  on  board,  that  admiral  Spi- 
ritdofF was  now  to  have  the  honour  to  lead  the  van,  that  the 
count  in  commodore  Greg's  divifion  would  follow  in  the  cen- 
tre, and  that  admiral  Elphingfton's  fquadron  fhould  bring  up 
the  rear.  This  method  of  attack  did  not  appear  to  admiral 
Elphingflon  to  promife  all  the  fuccefs  he  could  wifh.  He 
therefore  propofed  another,  which  he  looked  upon  as  more 
certain.  The  enemy  being  embayed  on  a  lee  fliore,  he  pro- 
pofed leading  his  own  ihip,  to  let  go  his  anchor  with  a  fpring 
on  his  cable  a-breaft  of  the  grand  baihaw,  and  that  his  other 
two  fhips  fhould  anchor  with  fprings  on  their  cables,  on  the 
bow  and  quarter  of  the  Turkifh  admiral's  fecond,  and  fo  to 
attack  the  reft  of  the  fleet  in  the  fame  advantageous  manner. 
By  this  arrangement  our  nine  line  of  battle  fliips  would  have 
bpen  engaged  againft  only  five  or  fix  of  the  tnemy,  and  the 
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reft  of  their  numerous  fleet  would  have  been  rendered  ufeleft^ 
as  they  could  neither  come  to  the  afliftance  of  thofc  fhips  en- 
gaged, nor  attempt  to  get  out  of  the  fituation  they  were  \a^ 
vvithout  the  greateft  danger  of  running  on  ftiore.' 

The  deftrudion  of  ahnoft  two  hundred  fail  of  Turkifli  vef- 
fels  in  the  bay  of  Schefme,  is  one  of  the  moft  memorable 
tranfatflions  recorded  in  naval  hiftory  ;  and  had  that  great  event 
been  fuitably  improved  by  attempting  the  paflage  of  the  Dar- 
danelles, as  advifed  by  admiral  Elphingfton,  it  is  uncertain, 
whether  the  arms  of  RuIIia  might  not  have  triumphed  over 
the  capital  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  Such  an  enterprize  was, 
at  leaft,  fo  far  from  appearing  impraclicable,  that  it  was  de- 
ferred by  count  OrlofF  only  upon  the  pretext  that  the  day  oa 
which  the  vidory  was  obtained  muft  be  kept  as  a  thankfgiv- 
Ing,  and  the  next  likewife  celebrated  as  the  anniverfary  of  the 
battle  of  Pultowa.  Thefe  were  reafons  for  procrafiination 
which  certainly  ought  never  to  have  been  urged  amid  the 
great  exploits  of  war,  when  the  unneceflary  indulgence  of  fu- 
perftition  or  feftivity  fhould  give  place  to  martial  atchieve- 
ments. 

The  Narrative  concludes  with  an  account  of  the  difmiflion 
of  admiral  Elphingfton  from  her  imperial  majefty*s  fervice, 
which  we  find  to  have  beeil  attended  with  fome  circumftances 
of  very  mean  policy. 

In-  our  account  of  this  Narrative,  we  have  confined  ourfelves 
to  'fuch  fads  as  ferve  to  ftiew  the  condud  of  the  commanders. 
It  contains,  however,  many  other  interefting  particulars  of 
the  Ruffian  expedition.  But  what  chiefly  attrads  our  atten- 
tion, is  t4ie  unmerited  treatment  of  a  brave  and  able  admi- 
ral, who  had  difcharged  his  duty  with  fo  much  fidelity  and 
honour,  and  whofe  meafures,  if  carried  into  execution,  might 
have  raifed  the  Ruffian  power  to  a  tranfcendent  pitch  of  naval 
glory. 

X.  The  Jpology  cf  Benjamin  Ben  Mordecai  to  his  Frietidi,  fvr 
embracing  Chrijiiamiy  ;  in  fs'ven  letters  to  Elifha  Levi,  Mer- 
chant, cf  Amfterdam.  PFith  Notes  and  lllufrations,  by  the 
Author  and  the  Editor,  ^to.   3J.  6d.  fe<wed,     Wilkie. 

'TpHERE  is  fomething  in  the  air  and  manner,  the  ftyle  and 
■*•  learning  of  the  writer  of  this  trad,  which  convinces  us, 
that  he  is  not  a  Jew,  but  a  Chriftian.  His  defign,  in  af- 
fuming  the  charader  of  a  Jew,  is  perhaps  to  obviate  the  re- 
fledions  which  might  be  thrown  upon  him  as  a  Chriftian, 
for  the  fieedoiTj  of  his  enquiries ;  or  probably  to  attrad  the 
aUeniion  of  the  Jews  to  the  arguments   which  he    produces 
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^n  favour  of  Chriftianity.  However  this  may  be,  he  is  a  per- 
fon  of  liberal  fentimeiits,  extraordinary  acutencfs,  and  cxten- 
live  erudition. 

The  fcheme  on  which  he  proceeds  is,  fiift,  to  enquire  who 
the  perfon  is  whom  the  Chiiftians  call  Chrifl: ;  fecoiidly,  to 
fhew,  upon  what  grounds  he  is  convinced  that  jefu?  ChriH:  is 
the  Mefllah,  who  was  promifed  to  tiie  Jews  :  and,  thirdly,  to 
explain  the  Ciiriflian  doftrine  of  redemption  and  falvution  by 
Chrift,  agreeably  to  the  Old  and  New  Teliament,  the  nature 
and  attributes  of  God,  and  the  common  notions  and  principles 
of  mankind. 

Under  the  firft  head,  he  lays  before  his  readers  the  clnef  of 
thofe  different  liypothefes,  which  have  been  invented  by  inge- 
nious men  among  the  Chriftians,  in  order  to  account  for  the 
perfon,  aftions,  and  chara^er  of  Chrifl: :  fomc  fuppoilng  himi 
to  be  a  mere  man;  others  imagining  that  he  is  the  felf ex- 
igent Jehovah ;  others,  that  he  is  both  ;  and  others,  th.U  he  is 
neither. 

Dr.  VVaterland,  and  other  modern  writers,  as  this  learned 
author  obferves,  differ  from  one  another,  in  many  particulars 
of  great  moment,  concerning  tlie  dodlrine  of  the  Tiinity  *  ; 
all  of  them,  he  fays,  from  the  moft  ancient  fathers,  and  from 
the  Nicene  council,  and  efjpccially  from   Athanafius ;  and  yet 

*  Nothing  furely  can  be  more  difcordant,  than  the  fchemes  pro- 
pofed  by  modern  divines  for  the  explication  of  this  myftery.  Some 
faying,  with  the  learned  Dr.  Sherlock,  that  the  Three  Perfons  are 
three  minds.  Others,  with  Dr.  South,  and  the  Oxford  decree, 
.condemning  this  as  tritheifm.  Some  refembling  the  Three  Per- 
fons to  the  foul  and  its  two  faculties,  the  underftanding  and  the 
will,  as  the  ingenious  Mr.  Nye.  Some,  with  the  fchoolmen,  fay- 
ing the  Father  begot  the  Son  by  an  a6l  of  the  mind,  and  the  Holy 
■Ghoit  by  an  a6i-  of  his  love.  Some  allowing  a  fubordination  of  the 
Son  and  Holy  Spirit  to  the  Father,  as  the  right  reverend  bifliop 
■Bull.  Others  ftiffly  denying  it,  as  Dr.  John  Edwards.  Some  al- 
lerting  an  internal  generation  and  fpiration  of  the  Son  and  Holy. 
Gholl,  and  an  ii^.Trmyxi.^a-'.^  of  the  Three  Perfons.  Others  ex- 
ploding this  as  unintelligible.  Some  making  the  Son  and  Holy 
Ghoft  leceive  their  being  by  the  communication  of  the  individual 
eirence  of  the  Father  to  "them.  Some,  with  Dr.  Cudvvortti,  faying, 
that  the  doftrine  of  the  church  afferted  only  the  fame  fpecific  ef- 
fence.  Others  condemning  the  tirft  as  a  contradiction,  and  the 
fecond  as  tritheifm,  and  rather  faying  that  they  received  their  be- 
ing by  an  aft  of  his  paternal  power.  Some  allowing  the  Son  and 
Holy  Ghoft  to  have  all  the  effential  attributes  of  the  Father : 
which  feems  beft  to  accord  with  \X\t  declaration  of  our  liturgy  on 
Trinity  Sunday :  "  that  which  we  believe  of  the  glory  of  the  Fa- 
ther, the  fame  v/e  believe  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghoil,  with- 
out any  difference  or  inequality."  Others  denying  this,  as  con- 
ceiving they  cannot  have  lelf-exiftence  and  independency. 

See  an  ingenious  traft  intitled,  A  Diffuafive  from  Enquiring  into 
the  Doftrine  of  the  Trinity,  17^9. 

L  4.  affed 
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affeft  one  and  all,  to  defend  their  notions  under  the  authority 

of  his  name. 

*  The  Nicene  Fathers  fuppofed  the  Three  Perfons  in  the  Trinity 
to  be  joined  together  infeparably;  as  the  fun  and  its  light,  the 
fountain  and  its  river,  the  tree  and  its  branches :  to  which  was 
added  an  emperichorelis.  Cyril  and  others,  on  the  contrary,  be»| 
lieved  the  three  Perfons  to  be  feparate  and  diftinft  Beings  j  bul 
each  of  himfelf  to  be  God  and  Lord  :  as  Thomas,  John,  and  Wil- 
liam,  are  three  feparate  and  diftinft  men.  The  Lateran  council, 
contrary  to  both  of  thefe  opinions,  raainteined  a  Angularity  of  fub- 
llance  in  the  Three  Perfons  j  viz.  that  there  was  but  one  and  the 
fame  fingular  fubftance  to  them  all.  Thefe,  as  I  obferved,  were 
all  reckoned  orthodox  at  different  times  j  and  a  fourth  hjpothefis 
can  hardly  be  conceived.  So  the  Pfeudo-Athanafians,  that  they 
might  be  fure  to  be  in  the  right  fomewhere,  maintein  them  all  to- 
gether J  though  abfolutely  contradiftory  to  one  another :  and  the 
laftofthemis  particularly  condemned  by  Athanafius  himfelf  j  as 
being  the  doftrine  of  Sabellius. 

*  This  fyftem  I  fhall  the  more  thoroughly  examine,  becaufe  it  is 
looked  upon  by  many  to  be  the  ftandard  of  orthodoxy  j  and  in- 
cludes in  it  the  great  ob]e6l:ion  to  Chriftianity,  which  was  made 
to  St.  Auguftine  by  Volufianus,  "  utrum  Dorainus  &  Reclor 
Mundi  inter  Corpulculum  vagientis  Infantiae  latet  j  cui  parva  pu- 
tatur  Univerfitas :"  whether  the  fupreme  governor  of  the  world 
was  fhut  up  in  the  child  Jefus  j  of  which  Dr.  Meric  Cafaubon  fays, 
in  his  opinion  it  contains  an  objeition  againft  Chriftianity,  the 
moft  confiderable  in  point  of  credibility  that  ever  was  or  can  be 
made ;  and  which  hath  kept  more  people  from  embracing  the 
Chriftian  faith,  than  any  other  that  he  knew  ofj  whereof  many 
inftances  might  be  given.  (Of  Credulity  and  Incredibility,  p.  ii8.) 
And  I  may  add  j  it  is  at  prefent  the  chief  caufe  of  Deifm  in  this 
country,  by  rendering  the  Chriftian  Scriptures  utterly  unintelligi- 
ble 5  and  muft  be  the  moft  iafurmountable  obftacle  to  the  conver- 
fion  both  of  the  Jews  and  Mahometans  5  as  indeed  it  had  long 
been  to  myfelf. 

*  Thefe  Pfeudo-Athanafians,  as  far  as  I  can  underftand  them, 
feem  to  maintein — 

*  I.  That  the  Logos,  or  Word  of  God  ;  and  that  God,  with 
whom  he  was  in  the  beginning,  and  whofe  Son  he  is ;  and  the 
Holy  Spirit,  who  procedes  from  them  both  j  are,  each  of  them 
fmgly,  the  One  Supreme  God:  [whole  and  entire;  though  fome 
deny  this:]  and  yet  the  Three  all  together  are  the  fame  Supreme 
God. 

*  2.  They  hold  ;  that  the  fame  One  Supreme  God,  who  is  infi- 
nite, and  confequently  incapable  of  local  motion,  came  down 
from  Heaven.  He,  that  is  immutable,  quitted  the  form  of  God, 
and  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  fervant,  and  was  made  man,  i.  e. 
1)6  was  joined  to  a  Soul  and  Body ;  but  it  was  neither  the  Father 
nor  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  was  joined  to  man  ;  but  only  the  Son  : 
nctwithftanding  which,  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghoft  areinfe. 
parably  united  ;  fo  that  the  Subftance  of  the  Son  may  be  juftly 
called  the  Father's  Subftance,  being  una  fummares. 

*  3.  They  aflert  j  that  the  divine  and  human  Nature,  thus 
joined  together,  is  Chrift  j  and  that  Chrift  fulFered  for  mankind, 
and  yet  it  was  not  both  the  divine  and  human  Nature  [or,  as  the 
Athanafian  Creed  expreftes  it,    "  God   and  Man  which  is  one 

Chrift"] 
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Chrift'*]  that  fuffered,  but  only  the  human  Nature;  the  divine 
Nature,  which  came  down  from  Heaven,  being  the  Subftance  of 
the  impaflible  felf-exiftent  Being  ;  and  confequently  incapable  of 
fuffering.  Notwithftanding  which,  it  was  the  Supreme  God  that 
fuffered  j  and  the  Blood  of  Chrift  was  the  Blood  of  the  Supreme 
God:  "  Supreme  in  the  ltri6left  fenfe,  God  in  the  fame  fenfe,  and 
in  as  high  a  fenfe  as  the  Father  himfelf  ;*'  and  received  its  worth 
from  being  the  Blood  of  God  :  and  thereby  made  fatisfaftion,  to 
the  fame  God,  for  the  fins  of  the  whole  world :  which  it  could  not 
have  done,  had  it  only  been  the  Blood  of  Man,  and  not  the  Blood 
of  God.  Notwithftanding  which,  the  Deity  fuffered  not  at  all ; 
being  impaflible.  All  thefe  infurmountable  difRculties  they  rua 
into,  in  order  to  fupport  a  notion  for  which  they  have  no  proof; 
viz.  That  it  is  impoflible  for  God  himfelf  to  create  a  Being,  with 
power  to  create  inferior  Beings  j  or  to  give  him  fuch  power  after- 
wards :  or  to  command  a  Being,  who  is  not,  the  Supreme  God  of 
the  Univerfe,  to  be  worfhipped,  to  the  glory  of  the  Supreme  God» 
by  thofe  over  whom  he  hath  made  him  Lord  and  King.  Becaufe, 
fay  they,  it  would  be  idolatry.  Thus  the  Pfeudo-Athanafians,  as 
well  as  the  other  fe6ls,  have  taken  up  their  tenets  out  of  a  good 
defign;  and  run  into  their  errors,  in  order  to  avoid  what  they 
think  more  derogatory  from  the  honour  of  God  than  the  principles 
they  profefs. 

*  Thefe  opinions,  taken  altogether,  are  not  properly  a  fingle  he- 
refy  ;  but  a  complication  of  herefies  and  contradi61ions  :  by  means 
of  which  the  Pfeudo-Athanafians  anfwer  the  obie61ions  which  are 
brought  againft  them,  fometimes  as  Tritheilts,  fometimes  as  Sa- 
beilians,  fometimes  as  Socinians,  &e. 

*  When  it  is  objedled  to  them  ;  that,  if  Chrift  be  the  Supreme 
God,  he  is  not  capable  of  fuffering  ;  and  that,  to  fuppofe  the  Su- 
preme God  to  fuffer,  is  the  herefy  of  Sabellius  and  the  Patri- 
pafilans  j  they  anfwer,  that  he  fuffered  in  his  human  nature  only  ; 
and  the.divine  nature  did  not  fuffer  at  all :  which  is  the  fame  thing 
as  to  fay  in  other  words,  that  it  was  only  a  Man,  or  the  Man 
Jefus,  that  fuffered  j  which  is  the  herefy  of  Socinus  and  Cc- 
rinthus. 

*  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  objefVed  ;  that,  to  fuppofe  it  to  be 
a  mere  man  that  fuffered,  is  the  doctrine  of  Socinus  and  Cerin- 
thus}  they  anfwer,  that  the  Perfon  who  fuffered  was  not  a  mere 
man,  but  the  Second  Perfon  of  the  Trinity  ;  and  confequently,  the 
Supreme  God  ;  which  is  the  herefy  of  Sabellius,  and  a  direft  con- 
tradiftion  to  the  former  anfwer  :  for,  if  the  Human  Nature  only 
fuffered,  the  Second  Perfon  of  the  Trinity  did  not  fuffer  j  for  the 
Human  nature  is  not  the  Second  Perfon  of  the  Trinity,  but  the 
Divine  nature. 

*  If  it  be  farther  obje6led  ;  that  it  is  tritheifm,  to  believe  Three 
Perfons  to  be  each  of  them  Supreme  God  ;  they  anfwer,  as  the 
Sabellians  do,  that  they  are  all  together  but  one  God.  And,  on 
the  other  band,  if  it  be  obje61ed;  that  it  is  Sabellianifm,  to  be- 
lieve the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghoft,  to  be  all  together  but  One 
God,  for  as  much  as  fuch  a  notion  deftroys  the  Perfonality  of  the 
Son  and  Holy  Ghoft j  they  anfwer,  "they  believe  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghoft,  are  three  diftinft  Perfons,  and  each  of  them 
by  himfelf  Supreme  God  ;"  which  is  tritheifm.  And  if  they  h« 
pieffed  with  this  objeiSion,  that  the  belief  cf  Three  diftinil"  Per- 
fons, each  of  them  Supreme  God,  is  tritheifm  ;  they  anfwer, 
that  theie  Three  Perfons,  who  arc  each  -of  them  feparately  Su- 
preme 
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preme  God,  are  all  together  but  One  God  j  which  is  either  direfl 
Sabellianifm,  in  fuppofing  the  Father.  Son,  and  Holy  Ghoft,  to 
be  but  One  Perfon  j  or  ell'e  a  contradiflion  in  terms,  in  allowing 
Three  Perfons,  to  be  each  of  them  a  Supreme  God,  and  yet  all  to- 
gether but  one  Supreme  God. 

<  Thus  they  abfolve  themfelves  from  one  herefy  ;  by  profefling 
another,  which  is  quite  oppohte  to  it ;  and  holding  two  or  more 
doftrines  at  the  fame  time,  which  are  abfolutely  contradi6lory  to 
each  other.  And  tlierefore  it  is  no  wonder ;  if  tbty  differ  as  much 
among  themfelves,  as  they  do  from  their  advcrfaries.- 

The  author  proceeds  to  fticw,  that  thefe  doflrines,  in  their 
confequences,  ftrike  at  the  very  fundamental  principles  of  all 
natural  and  revealed  religion.  He  then  propoies  the  opinion 
of  Apollinaris,  bifliop  of  Laodicea,  as  the  moft  inrdligibie 
and  fatisfa6lory  :  viz.  that  the  Logos,  or  dlvire  perfon  which 
dsfcended  from  heaven,  fupplied  the  place  of  a  foul  in  Chrifl, 

*  Notwithftanding  the  pains  which  were  taken  [in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury] to  difcourage  this  do6trine,  it  appeared  again,  fays  this  writei-, 
in  different  fhapes  in  the  Chriftian  church,  in  the  dotStrine  of  tlie 
Monothelites  ;  who  held,  that  Chrift  had  only  one  "Will;  which, 
■without  doubt,  is  fufiicieiit  for  one  Perfon.  And  iu  the  Jewifh 
church  the  lame  notion  a]>pearcd  among  the  cabaliilic  Jews,  who 
looked  upon  the  arrgel  Metalrdn,  who  they  fay  inftrudted  Mofes, 
to  be  the' foul  of  the  Meffiah  :  fee.  AUix,  456.  And  this  angel  thty 
fuppofed  to  be  the  angel  of  the  covei^ant,  or  the  angel  of  God, 
or  the  vifible  Jehovah  ;  who  appeared  to  tlie  patriarchs  in  a  hu- 
man form.* 

But  left  this  notion  fliould  be  looked  upon  as  a  modern 
fcheme,  the  author  fhev/s,  that  it  is  the  doctrine  of  the  New 
Teftament  and  the  original  faith  of  the  firft  fathers  of  the 
church  ;  and  that,  in  their  days,  the  notion  of  two  perfons  in 
Chrift,  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  two  natnres,  the  one  paf- 
fible,  the  other  impallible  was  heretical. 

The  author  concludes  his  letter  with  obfcrving,  that  the 
doflrine  of  the  gofpel  relative  to  Jefus  Chrift  is  rational  and 
confiftent ;  that  Scripture,  and  not  the  artificial  divinity  of  the 
fchools,  is  the  rule  pf  faith  ;  and  that  the  apoftacy  and  wicked- 
nefs  of  Chriftians  is  no  objeflion  to  Chriftianity. 


XI.  Letters   concerning  the  prefent   State   of  England,     ^vo,     5;. 
boards.    Aim  on. 

THE  greateft  part  of  thefe  Letters  is  employed  on  political 
fubjeds,  which  are  treated  in  an  argumentative  manner. 
In  the  firft  Letter,  the  author  confiders  the  influence  of  the 
crown  in  the  Britifh  conftitution  ;  and  he  is  opinion,  however 
the  three  eftates  of  the  kingdom  may  appear  to  be  equally  ba- 
lanced, and  to 'check  tlte  encroachments  of  each  other  on 
public  liberty,  yet  that  the  power  of  the  whole   legiflature  is 

enhanced 
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•enhanced  by  the  influence  of  the  crown.  This  feafonlng  is 
plaufible  in  theory,  but  we  hope  the  time  is  far  diftant  when 
it  fjiall  be  confirmed  by  experience  ;  and  if  fuch  nn  event 
fhould  ever  happen,  it  will  be  th'e  confequence  not  fo  much  . 
of  any  dangerous  prerogative  in  the  crown,  as  of  the  general 
corruption  of  the  people. 

In  the  fecond  letter,  the  author  direiSls  his  attention  to  the 
EngllHi  nobility,  whom  he  confiders  as  devoted  auxiliaries  to 
the  aggrandifement  of  the  royal  authority.  He  adopts  the 
common  remark,  that,  from  the  great  increafe  of  the  peerage, 
the  balance  of  property  in  the  kingdom  is  inclining  ftrongly 
to  the  lords;  and  affirms,  that  there  are  not  more  than  five 
capital  cftates  in  the  nation  at  prefent  among  the  commons. 
This  letter  contains  feveral  fevere  ftridlures  on  the  qualifica- 
tions of  thofe  who  in  modern  times  are  raifed  to  the  rank  of 
nobility. 

That  our  readers  may  be  enabled  to  form  fome  judgment 
of  this  performance,  we  fhall  lay  before  them  a  part  of  the 
Letter  on  Patriotifm,  the  conclufion  of  v^^hich  is,  we  hope,  too 
injurious  to  the  legiflature  to  admit  of  being  inferted  in  our 
Review. 

*  Of  Patriotifm. 

*  What  is  the  fpirit  of  modern  patriotifm  ?  I  can  form  'no 
idea  of  fuch  a  virtue  exerting  itfelf  in  the  Britilh  conftitution; 
fill  the  explanations,  harangues,  and  flights  of  imagination, 
which  have  been  jumbled  together  to  form  that  imaginary 
monfter  of  pcrfeflion  called  a  Patriot,  are  but  an  unintelligi- 
ble jargon.  They  are*  Grecian  and  Roman  ideas  in  an  Eng- 
lifh  drefs :  patriots  rife  up  like  mulhrooms ;  we  have  always 
the  patriot  of  the  day  like  the  favourite  player ;  firft  to  clap 
for  a  fool,  and  then  to  hifs  for  a  knave.  It  is  the  nature  of 
our  government  to  produce  thefe  heroes  of  politics  >  the  occa- 
fion  produces  the  character;  a  pretence  to  the  famed  virtue  is 
the  road  to  corruption  ;  and  marks  a  man,  as  one  who  wantf 
only  a  bidder  that  will  rife  to  his  price. 

*  If  we  retiedl:  on  the  hiftory  of  the  men,  who  in  this  coun- 
try have  made  a  figure  in  the  character  of  patriots,  we  Ihall 
be  convinced,  that  they  made  the  pretence  of  the  virtue  a 
mere  ladder  to  mount  high  in  office  and  wealth  :  a  mere  malk 
to  their  ambition. 

*  The  patriotifm  of  the  antients  had  even  a  military,  a  fa- 
vage  fiercenefs  in  it ;  which  feemed  elTential  to  its  being.  In- 
deed it  is  a  virtue  which  required  a  wild  and  daring  call  of 
thought,  generally  meafuring  the  welfare  of  the  ftate,  not 
againft  a  cold,  temperate,  refinance  of  temptation  ;  a  mode- 
ration of  fentiment ;  or  the  diftates  of  philofophic  reflexions ; 

but 
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but  againfl  life  itfelf ;  friends,  kindred,  family,  all  were  to  hi 
facrificed  at  the  fhrine  of  their  country  :  patriotifm  and  death 
were  ever  hand  in  hand  ;  it  was  a  ferocity  in  the  mind  ijearlj 
allied  to  a  degree  of  fury  ;  -nothing  calm,  or  temperate,    Tlu 
man  was  hurried   away  by  the  impulfe  of  a  violent  paffion 
rather  than  urged  by  the  calls  of  reafon  ;  hence  arofe  an  en 
thufiafm,  which  fomctimes  broke  into  the  nobleft  adions,  an 
the  moft  exalted  fentiments ;  but  as  to  modern  times,  anc 
our  own  country  in  particular,  the  conftitution  of  the  govern- 
ment deftroys  the  very  idea  of  a  patriot.     The  regularity  o 
all  the  movements  of  the  ftate,  the  nature  of  the  mc»dern  ar] 
of  war,  and  the  univerfal  power  of  law,  has   brought  ever) 
thing  to  fuch  a  ftandard,  that  we  can  have  no  idea  of  patriot^fl 
ifm  :  what  are  to  be  the  rules  to  judge  it  ?  What  are  the  figns 
by  which  to  know  it  ?  The  mob  will  ever  have  their  patriot  ; 
but  fure  the  better  part  of  mankind  Ihould  underftand  their 
conftitution   better,  than  to  fuppofe  every  man  who  oppofes 
the  court  a  patriot !  The  true  patriot,  if  the  term  is  allowed 
to  exprefs  an  uncertain  idea,  muft  in  fuch  a  government  as 
ours  often  be  in  power — fometimes  with  the  court — fometimes 
againft  it — but  our  patriots  always  lofe  their  charaders  when 
in  office,  whatever  the  motive,  and  can  never  regain  it  but  by 
violent  oppofition. 

*  In  fhort,  there  is  fo  much  nonfenfe  and  contradidion  in 
the  charader  of  patriots  in  this  kingdom,  that  the  moment 
any  one  makes  pretences  to  the  virtue,  he  Ihould  on  all  hands 
be  treated  either  as  a  vifionary  fool,  or  a  defigning  knave. 

•  The  men  amongft  us  who  have  at  different  times  flou- 
rilhed  in  this  harlequin's  frock,  have  ever  been  railers  at  men 
rather  than  meafures.  If  you  will  fix  an  idea  to  the  word 
Patriot,  and  adapt  it  to  this  country,  you  ought  to  defcribe  a 
man  in  parliament  who  looks  at  meafures  alone,  totally  for- 
getting who  are  the  conduftors ;  and  who  in  all  his  condud, 
both  in  and  out  of  place,  adheres  fteadily  to  certain  plans, 
which  he  thinks  favourable  to  the  happinefs  and  liberty  of  the 
people.  In  an  age  wherein  the  influence  of  the  crown  is  too 
great,  and  threatens  to  overturn  the  conftitution,  he  will  not 
enter  into  any  meafures  that  can  add  to  that  influence  by  the 
fame  means  that  created  it.  Debts  and  taxes  laid  the  founda- 
tion ;  throwing  into  the  fcale  of  the  crown  a  weight  unthought 
of  at  the  Revolution  ;  adding  to  the  debt  is  increafing  taxes, 
and  all  the  train  of  their  confequences,  which  are  already  grown 
too  formidable  to  liberty.  Jf  fuch  a  man  therefore  could  exjft 
as  a  modern  patriot  in  cold  blood,  he  would  fee  the  necefiity  of 
adhering  to  a  plan  of  preventing  a  further  acquifition  of  riches  in 
the  crown,  by  raifing  frefli  taxes  to  pay  the  intereft  of  new  debts.* 

Among 
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Among  the  political  fubjeds  difcufled  in  thefe  Letters,  the 
moft  interefting  are,  of  the  national  debt,  the  public  revenues, 
population,  and  the  balance  of  trade,  which  are  in  general 
judicious,  and  treated  with  perfpicuity,  though  deficient  in 
elegance  and  corredlnefs  of  ftyle. 

In  the  concluding  Letter,  the  author  prefents  us  with  a  ca- 
talogue of  the  moft  celebrated  writers  of  the  prefent  age,  with 
remarks  on  their  works.  This  is  the  moft  fuperficial  and  in- 
accurate part  of  the  volume;  in  which  there  are  not  only  nu- 
merous omiflions,  but  the  charaders  given  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  would  refied  diihonour  on  the  meaneft  inhabitant  of  Grub- 
ftreet. 


XII.  The  Wftory  of  England,  from  the  earUeft  Times  to  the  Deatb 
of  George  //.  By  Dr,  Goldfmith.  Four  Vols,  Zvo,  i/.  i/, 
boards.     Davies. 

IT  appears  from  the  preface,  that  thfs  work  was  undertaken 
by  Dr.  Goldfmith  in  confequence  of  a  pretty  general  opi- 
nion that  an  abridgement  of  the  Englifh  hiftory  was  ftill  much 
wanted  by  the  public.  We  not  only  concur  in  this  fentiment, 
but  likewife  in  the  judgment  of  thofe  perfons  who  confidered 
the  author  of  the  Roman  Hiftory  as  eminently  qualified  for 
fuch  a  talk.  It  is  the  fate  of  abridgements,  however,  though 
executed  by  men  of  acknowledged  abilities,  to  be  liable  to  va- 
rious objeftions.  Notwithftanding  the  work,  upon  the  whole, 
may  be  equally  remote  from  the  extremes  either  of  prolixity 
or  brevity,  it  is  almoft  impoflible  to  avoid  both  thefe  defefts 
in  relating  particular  tranfadlions ;  and  though  the  work 
'  fhould  be  conduced  by  the  moft  judicious  rules  of  proportion, 
it  never  can  be  rendered  entirely  conformable  to  the  flandard 
of  every  tafte.  But  granting  this  difficulty  to  be  happily  fur- 
mounted,  fuch  an  author  may  ftill  be  injurioufty  cenfured  for 
faults  which  are  pit)perly  not  his  own.  It  is  profefiediy  his 
province  to  follow  the  authority  of  fuch  writers  as  have  treated 
«opioufly  of  the  fubjeft,  and  whom  he  has  chofen  for  his 
guides.  He  would  ad:  inconfiftently  with  his  plan  ftiould  he 
either  enter  into  the  minute  detail  of  unimportant  fads,  ©r 
even  inveftigate  the  original  fources  of  that  hiftorical  informa- 
tion with  which  he  prefents  us.  When  thefe  reafons  are  ma- 
turely confidered,  it  would  be  equally  unjuft  and  uncandid  to 
exped  from  the  author  of  an  abridgement  the  fame  pre ci- 
fion  which  we  have  a  right  to  claim  from  fuch  writers  as 
are  not  circumfcribed ;  and  when,  upon  this  principle, 
we  examine  the  Hiftory  now  before  us,  we  muft  acknow- 
ledge, that  for  the  execution  of  it  in  general  the  author 
6  Is 
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is  entitled  to  the  approbation  of  every  competent  and  unbiaflcc 
judge. 

It  would  have  been   incompatible   with  the  defign  of  thii 
work,  for  the   hiftorian  to  have  entered   upon   a   minute  en« 
quiry  into  the  ftate   of  Britain   before  the  invafion  of  the  Ro- 
mans ;  and  he  has  therefore  very  properly  confined   himfelf  tc 
a  curfory  detail  of  the  particulars  of  that  obfcure  period,  which^ 
however  intereliing  it  may  appear  to  thofe  who  delight  in  th< 
contemplation  of  fabulous   or   unauthenticated  tranfadions, 
more  full  account  of  it  would  certainly  afford   but  very  unfa-i 
tisfaftory  information.     The  author,  befides,  is  by  no  meanj 
fmgular  in  this  omilTion,  for   the   moft  copious  writers  of  th( 
Englilh  hiftory  have  generally,   and  with  good  reafbn,   con- 
fidered  the  events  of  thofe  remote  ages  as  veiled  in  impene- 
trable darknefs.     The  hiftory  even  of  the  Saxons,  who  lived 
in   a   later   period,    is    far  from  being    clearly    afcertained ; 
and  it  is  not  till  after  the  demolition  of  the  heptarchy  that  the 
annals  of  England  are  c^vefted  of  great  obfcurity  and  con- 
fufion.     Through    the   whole    narration,    both    previous   and 
pofterior  to  that  sera,  Dr.  Goldfmith  has  feldom  omitted  any 
important  tranfa(ftion,  nor  precipitately  adopted   any  opinion 
that  has  not  an  apparent  foundation   in  fa£l.     We  do  not  he- 
fitate  even  to  admit  his  reprefentation  of  the  ancient  nobility 
of  England  as  petty  tyrants,  to  be  juft  in   a   limited  degree. 
The  vaffals  of  the   barons  under   the  feudal   fyftem  were  ac- 
tuated by  a  Ipirit  of  fervitude  that  greatly  fupprelTed   the  ge- 
nerous ardour  arifmg  from  the  conception  of  a  conftitutional 
liberty  inherent  in   the  people ;  and   however  the  tyranny  of 
the  nobles  may  appear  to  have  been  impolitic,  and  incompa- 
tible with  their  own  fecurity,  yet  fuch  a  fad  is  too  clearly 
evinced  from  the  hiftory  of  many  ariftocratical  governments, 
to  be  regarded  as  a  folecifm. 

As  a  fpecimen  of  this  Hiftory  we  (hall  lay  before  our  readers 
the  conclufion  of  the  reign'of  Elizabeth. 

'  The  remaining  events  of  this  reign  are  not  confiderable 
enough  to  come  into  a  pidlure,  already  crouded  with  great 
ones.  With  the  death  of  her  favourite  Eflex,  all  Elizabeth's 
pleafures  fcemed  to  expire;  ftie  afterwards  went  through  the 
bufinefs  of  the  ftate  merely  from  habit,  but  her  fatisfadlions 
were  no  more.  She  had  fallen  into  a  profound  melancholy, 
which  all  the  advantages  of  her  high  fortune,  afl  the  glories 
of  her  profperous  reign,  were  unable  to  remove.  She  had 
now  found  out  the  falfehood  of  the  countefs  of  Nottingham  ; 
who,  on  her  death-bed,  fent  for  the  queen,  and  informed  her 
of  the  fatal  circumftance  of  the  ring,  which  Ibe  had  neg- 
lefted  to  deliver.  This  information  only  ferved  to  awaken  all 
that  paflion  which  the  queen  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  fup- 
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r,r<  fs.  She  fliook  the  dying  countefs  in  her  bed,  cryhig  out. 
That  God  might  pardon  her,  but  flie  never  would.'*  She 
men  broke  from  her,  and  refigned  herfelf  to  the  dilates  of 
her  fixed  dcfpair.  She  refufed  food  and  fuflenance  ;,  fhe  con- 
tinued.filt-nt,  and  gloomy;  fighs,  and  groans,  were  the  only 
vent  i^ie  gave  to  her  defpondence  ;  and  fhe  lay  for  ten  days 
and  nights  upon  the  carpet,  leaning  on  cufhions,  which  her 
maids  biougiit  her.  Perhaps  the  faculties  of  her  mind  were 
impaired  by  long  and  violent  exercife ;  perhaps  fhe  refiedled 
with  remorfe  on  fome  pail:  actions  of  her  life,  or  perceived, 
but  too  ftrongly,  the  decays  of  nature,  and  the  approach  of 
her  dilTolution.  She  faw  her  courtiers  remitting  their  affiduity 
to  her,  in  order  to  pay  their  court  to  James,  the  apparent  fuc- 
ceiTor.  Such  a  concurrence  of  caufes  was  more  than  fufficient 
to  deftroy  ihe  remains  of  her  conftitution  ;  and  her  end  was 
now  vifibly  feen  to  approach.  Feeling  a  perpetual  heat  in  her 
flomach,  'attended  with  an  unquenchable  thirft,  fhe  drank 
without  ceafing,  but  refufed  the  alTiftance  of  her  phyficians. 
Her  diflcmper  gt\ining  ground,  Cecil,  and  the  lord  admiral, 
defired  to  know  her  lentimcnts  with  regard  to  the  fucceflion. 
To  this  fhe  replied,  that  as  the  crown  of  England  had  always 
been  held  by  kings,  it  ought  not  to  devolve  upon  any  inferior 
charader,  but  upon  her  immediate  heir  the  king  of  Scotland. 
Behig  then  advifed  by  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  to  fix 
lier  thoughts  upon  God,  fhe  replied,  that  her  thoughts  did 
not  in  the  leafl  wander  from  him.  Her  voice  foon  after  left 
her  ;  file  fell  into  a  lethargic  flumber,  which  continued  fome 
hours,  and  {i\q  expired  gently  without  a  groan,  in  the  feven- 
ticth  year  of  her  age,  and  the  forty-fifth  of  her  reign.  Her 
charadler  differed  with  her  circumflances  :  in  the  beginning, 
file  was  moderate  and  humble ;  towards  the  end  of  her  reign, 
haughty  and  fevere.  But  ever  prudent,  a£live,  and  difcern- 
ing,  fhe  procured  for  her  fubje£ls  that  happinefs,  which  was 
not  entirely  felt  by  thofe  about  her._  She  was  indebted  to  her 
good  fortune,  that  her  miniflers  were  excellent;  but  it  was 
pwing  to  her  indifcretion  that  the  favourites,  who  were  more 
immediately  chofen  by  herfelf,  were  unworthy.  Though  fhe 
was  poflefTed  of  excellent  fenfe,  yet  flie, never  had  the  dif- 
cernment  to  difcover  that  (he  wanted  beauty;  and  to  flatter 
her  charms  at  the  age  of  fixty-five,  was  the  furefl  road  to  her 
favour  and  efleem. 

*  But  whatever  were  her  perfonal  defers  as  a  queen,  fhe  is 
to  be  ever  remembered  by  the  Englifh  with  gratitude.  It  is 
true,  indeed,  that  flie  carried  her  prerogative  in  parliament  to 
its  higheft  pitch ;  fo  that  it  was  tacitly  allowed  in  that  af- 
fembly,  that  flie  was  above  all  law,  and  could  m^ake  and  un- 
make them   at  her  pleafure;  yet   flill  flie  was  fo  wife  and 

good. 
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good,  as  fcldom  to  exert  that  power  which  fhe  claimed,  and 
to  enforce  few  ads  of  her  prerogative,  which  were  not  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people.  It  is  true,  in  like  manner,  that  the 
Englifli  during  her  reign  were  put  in  pofTelfion  of  no  new,  or 
fplendid  acquifitions ;  but  commerce  was  daily  growing  up 
among  them,  and  the  people  began  to  find  that  the  theatre- 
of  their  truefl  conquefts  was  to  be  on  the  bofom  of  the  ocean. 
A  nation  which  hitherto  had  been  the  obje£l  of  every  invafion, 
and  a  prey  to  every  plunderer,  now  afferted  its  ftrength  in 
turn,  and  became  terrible  to  its  invaders.  The  fuccefsful 
voyages  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe,  began  to  excite 
their  emulation ;  and  they  fitted  out  feveral  expeditions  for 
difcovering  a  fliorter  paflage  to  the  Eaft-Indies.  The  famous 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  without  any  afliftance  fi-om  government, 
colonized  New  England,  while  internal  commerce  was  making 
equal  improvements ;  and  many  Flemings,  perfecuted  in  their 
native  country,  found,  together  with  their  arts  and  induftry, 
an  eafy  afylum  in  England.  Thus  the  whole  ifland  fecm- 
ed  as  if  rouzed  from  her  long  habits  of  barbarity ;  arts, 
commerce,  and  legiflation  began  to  acquire  new  ftrength 
every  day  ;  and  fuch  was  the  Hate  of  learning  at  that  time, 
that  fome  fix  that  period  as  the  Auguftan  age  of  England.  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  and  Hooker,  are  confidered  as  among  the 
firft  improvers  of  our  language.  Spenfer  and  Shakefpeare  are 
too  well  known,  as  poets,  to  be  praifed  here ;  but  of  all  man- 
kind, Francis  Bacon,  lord  Verulam,  who  flouriftied  in  this 
reign,  deferves,  as  a  philofopher,  the  higheft  applaufe ;  his 
ftyle  is  copious  and  corredl^  and  his  wit  is  only  furpafled  by 
his  learning  and  penetration.  If  we  look  through  hiftory, 
and  confider  the  rife  of  kingdoms,  we  fhail  fcarce  find  an  in- 
ifance  of  a  people,  becoming,  in  fo  fhort  a  time,  wife,  pow- 
erful, and  happy.  Liberty,  it  is  true,  ftill  continued  to  fluc- 
tuate ;  Elizabeth  knew  her  own  power,  and  ftretched  it  to 
the  very  verge  of  defpotifm ;  but  now  that  commerce  was  in- 
troduced, liberty  foon  after  followed ;  for  there  never  was  a 
nation  perfeflly  commercial,  that  fubmitted  long  to  flavery.' 

It  is  a  common  obfervation  that  the  produdlions  of  men  of 
genius  are  more  expofed  to  cenfure.  than  thofe  of  inferior 
T^riters,  and  this  feems  to  be  in  a  particular  manner  the 
fate  of  the  work  before  us.  From  inaccuracies  it  is  not 
entirely  exempted,  but  in  the  eflential  points  of  hiftory 
we  feldom  find  it  liable  to  unprejudiced  and  juft  animadver- 
fion.  The  narration  is  fupported  with  propriety  of  fenti- 
ment,  and  an  uniform  dignity  of  ftyle ;  and  we  know  not  any 
V'ork  in  which  the  Englifh  hiftory  is  fo  ufefuUy,  fo  elegantly, 
and  agreeably  epitomifed, 
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XIII.  Hijioire  naturelle  des  O'lfeaux,  Tome fecond.  ^ Paris,  j^t9, 
The  Natural  Hiflory  of  Birds.  Tome.  II. 

THE  ingenious  and  indefatigable  count  BufFon  goes  on  with 
unremitted  ardour  in  giving  to  the  public  his  Natural  Hif- 
tory  of  Birds,  We  have  no  reafon  to  alter  our  opinion  of  this 
author  *;  he  writes  with  an  elegance  peculiar  to  himfelf  and  many 
of  his  countrymen  ;  he  difplays  a  great  deal  of  learning,  in  the 
quotation  of  fuch  ornithologills  as  have  written  before  him, 
but  at  the  fame  time  his  decifions  are  often  fo  partial,  his  dif- 
cuffions  fo  fuperficial,  and  his  criticifm  fo  bold  and  fo  unfair, 
that  it  becomes  more  and  more  neceifary  to  point  out  his  grofs 
xniilakes. 

The  clafs  comprehended  by  Linnosus  under  the  name  of 
Gallina3,  together  with  the  genus  of  Pigeons,  is  the  fubjedl 
treated  of  by  M.  de  BufFon  in  this  fecond  volume.  It  is  de- 
corated with  twenty-feven  plates,  the  greateft  part  of  which 
have  no  merit  at  all ;  fome  of  them  are  very  bad,  and  a  few 
only  can  be  faid  to  be  well  executed  :  the  cock,  the  guinea  hen, 
the  peacock,  the  craw- pigeon,  and  the  peacock  or  fan-tail  pigeon, 
are  inftances  of  remarkably  bad  engravings  and  drawings;  and 
the  only  pieces  that  have  any  merit  are  done  by  GuttenLerg,  a 
German  artift,  to  which  may  be  referred  the  turkey  and  the 
pigeon  nonain  j  all  the  rell  are  below  mediocrity  f . 

Our  author  begins  with  the  burtard  and  its  fpecles  ;  he  then 
gives  an  account  of  the  cock,  and  its  varieties  ;  the  turkey  and. 
guinea  fowl  follov/;  the  next  in  order  are  the  birds  of  thegrous- 
tribe  ;  after  which  the  peacock,  and  is  varieties,  are  defcribed  ; 
the  pheafant  tribe  comes  next ;  the  partridge  tribe,  and  the 
quails  are  then  fpoken  of ;  and,  laitly,  the  pigeons,  with  all 
their  varieties  and  fpecies,  are  mentioned  :  this  is  the  order  ob- 
ferved  by  Mr.  de  BufFon 

Now  we  come  to  the  detail :  and  here  mufl:  fay,  that  we  find 
it  necefTary  to  take  notice  of  the  mifnomers  and  harfh  critifms 
of  pur  author  ;  it  is  with  great  relu(5lance,  that  we  engage  in  this 
tedious  tafk  ;  but  Mr.  de  I^ufFon,  is  fo  pofitivc  in  many  alfertions, 
in  other  inftances  he  is  (o  fevere  againft  his  fellow  ornithologifts, 
and  upon  the  whole,  he  is  fo  bold  and  unfair  a  critic,  that  we 
cannot  avoid  vindicating  feme  authors,  and  deteding  the 
miftakes  of  a  writer,  who  never  pardons  any  in  others,  and 
often  reprehends  them  without  the  leafl  reafon,  and  with  great 
acrimony. 
11  '        .  ^  ■  ■ 

*  See  Critical  Review,  Vol.  XYXII.  p.  209—215. 

t  In  a  book,  of  ornithology,  ii  is  highly  improper  to  reprefent 

luch  birds,  as  are  well  known  to  every  body,  viz.  the  turkey,  the 

cock,  and  all  the  many  varieties  of  pigeons :  plates  reprefentin^ 

foreign  birds,  would  certainly  have  been  infinitely  more  ufeful. 

.  Vol.  XXXill.  Fdruarj,  1772.  M  The 
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Thebuftafd  is  called  by  fome  ancient  German  writers  Trapp-* 
gans,  and  not  as  Mr.  de  BufFon  fpclls  it  Trapp-ganfz.  Here 
our  author  not  contented  with  being  a  naturalilt,  fets  up  fop' 
an  etymologirt.  Trappen,  he  fays,  fignifies,  to  walk  ;  '  and  ufe 
had  attached  to  its  derivata  an  acceflbry  idea  of  flownefs  ; 
the  word  Trapp  may  therefore  be  very  well  applied  to  the 
bullard,  which,  when  riot  purfued,  walks  (lowly  and  heavily*. . 
After  this  fine  prefatory  remark,  the  author  proceeds  to  the 
vtord  Ganfz,  *  which,  he  fays,  is  fufceptible  of  equivocation  ; 
perhaps  it  (hould  be  fpeltwith  a  final  z,  as  it  is  done  here;  and 
then  it  fignifies  Much,  in  the  fuperlative  ;  whereas  when  it  is' 
fpelt  with  an  s,  Cans,  it  fignifies  a  Goofe.*  Here  ends  this 
etymological  nonfenfe  of  the  ingenious  Mr.  de  Buffbn,  for' 
fuch  it  is  ;  becaufe  not  Ganfz,  but  Gantz,  fignifies  Whole,- 
and  not  Much,  in  the  German  language  ;  and  that  too  in  the 
pofitlve,  but  by  no  means  in  the  fuperlative. 

Trappgans,  fignifies  a  bird  that  is  Wzflking  {lately,  and  which 
from  its  iize  is  compared  to  a  goofe; ;  arid  this  is  aftually  true,  for 
the  fize  of  the  body  of  the  buftard  comes  neareft  to  the  goofe,  a-- 
mong  our  domeftic  birds,  to  which  we  are  ufed  to  compare  un- 
known birds  ;  and  when  the  cock  buftard  makes  love,  it  ftruts  and 
walks  as  ftately  as  a  turkey.  With  fuch  critical  trifling  difcuf- 
fions  our  author  fills  very  near  three  pages.  Had  M.  de  BufFon 
found  thtm  in  sny  other  ornithologift,  it  would  have  furnifhed 
him  with  a  handle  for  new  criticifms ;  and  here  he  is  not  awar^ 
how  unbecoming  it  is  in  him,  to  fill  fo  many  pages  with  falfe- 
hoods  and  nonfenfe. 

Parciiis  ifta  viris  tamen  objicienda  menaento. 

Page  47.  M.  de  BufFon  fays,  the  fmaller  buftard  is  not  to 
be  met  with  in  Poland  ;  for,  adds  he,  M.  Klein  faw  but  one  at 
Dantzick,  which  came  from  the  menagerie  of  the  inarcgr^ve  of 
Bareith.  The  account  of  Mr.  Klein,  is  widely  different  from 
that  of  M.  de  BufFon.  Klein  fays,  in  his  Hiftory  or  Birds,  p.  18. 
*  In  the  year  1737,  a  female  fmall  buftard  was  (hot,  and  brought 
to  me,  which  I  had  drawn  on  account  of  its  beauty.  Its  fieih 
was  more  favoury,  than  that  of  the  moor- cock.  It  was  near  its* 
time  of  incubation,  and  had  two  eggs  in  its  belly,  which  were 
very  delicate.'  In  the  note  is  a  reference  to  the  Aviarium  Ba- 
reithanum,  to  which  is  added,  by  way  of  explanation,  *  This 
aviary  is  a  large  colle<5Uon  of  birds  and  drawings,  done  at  the 
expence,  and  under  the  direction  of  M.  Klein  ;  which,  together 
with  M.  Klein's  whole  cabinet,  became  the  property  of  the 
marcgrave  of  Bareith.'  How  can  Pv^.  de  Buftbn  affert,  that 
Klein  faw  but  one  fmall  buftard,  that  came  from  the  marcgrave 
of  Barcith's  aviary  ?  Is  it  becoming  fuch  a  writer  as  M.  de  BufFon 
to  propagate  falfehoods ;  but  he  allows  himfelf  every  thing 
in  defence  of  a  favourite  opinion  :  here  it  is  to  fecure  to 
France  the  fole  pofFeiFion  of  the  Otis  Tetrax,  Linn,  or  the  fm all 
buitard.  He  quotes  Klein  for  Poland,  Mr.  Edwards  for  England, 

and 
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iild  Ray  for  ftaly;  each  of  which  writers,  faw  one  bird  in  the 
abovementioned  countries ;  and  with  an  exulting  and  vic- 
torious air  he  adds,  *Thus  then  Poland,  Sweden,  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  SwifTerland,  and  Italy,  muft  be  excepted  from  the 
European  countries  wherein  the  fmall  bullard  is  to  be  met  with: 
and  what  fhews  that  thefe  exceptions  are  ftill  too  much  limited, 
and  that  France  is  the  only  proper  climate,  and  the  only  na- 
tive country  for  this  bird,  is,  that  the  French  nataraliits  are 
the  only  perfons  that  know  it  beft,  and  they  alone  fpeak 
of  it  from  their  own  obfervation ;  and  that  all  the  reft,  ex- 
cept .  M.  Klein,  who  faw  but  one,  mention  it  only  froiu 
BeloD.'  How  could,  Mr  de  Buffon  forget  that  he  quoted  Ed- 
wards as  a  man  who  faw  one  ;  drew,  engraved,  and  de- 
fcribed  it  ?  How  could  he  overlook  our  ingcaius  countryman 
Ray,  who  fays,  p.  ^9,  *  Mutinae  Italian  in  foro  yenalem  vidi- 
Itius,  &  defcrjpjimus  V  Such  is  the  manner  in  which  the 
count  appropriates  to  France  exclufivery  the  imaginary  ho- 
nour of  having  this  bird.  All  that  M.  de  BufFon  fays,  proves 
at  moll:  the  bird  to  be  Icarce  in  thefe  countries,  but  by  no  means 
that  it  is  quite  a  ftranger  to  them. 

Page'  48.  we  find  the  following  obfervation.  *  The  author* 
of  the  Britilh  ZoologVi  who  made  a  vow  to  defcribe  no  other 
animals  but  Britifh  ones,  or  at  leaft  brought  forth  in  Britain, 
would  have  looked  upon  it  as  a  breach  of  their  vow,  fhould  they 
have  defcribed  a  fmall  buftard,  though  killed  jxi  Cornwall ;  but 
they  confidered  it  as  a  ftrayed  bird,  and  a  ftranger  in  Great 
Britain.  And  indeed  it  is  one  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  a  fpeci- 
ihen  of  this  fpecies,  having  been  prefented  to  the  Royal  Society, 
none  of  the  members  prefent  that  day  knew  it,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  refer  to  Mr.  Edwards  in  order  to  know  what  it  was.* 

This  paragraph  is  compofed  of  fo  many  glaring  inconfillen- 
cies,  that  we  cannot  let  it  pafs  unnoticed.  M.  de  Buftbn 
always  confiders  thcBritiih  Zoology  as  v/ritten  by  many  authors, 
though  it  is  notorious  that  Mr.  Pennant  is  fole  author  of  chac 
ingenious  performance.  The  French  count  feen:is  to  bear  a 
grudge  to  our  countryman,  and  never  lets  Hip  an  opportunity  of 
Criticifmg  our  naturalift.  Here  he  finds  fauk  with  him  for  con- 
fining himfelf  to  his  plan,  and  not  defcribing  a  bird  which  he 
teally  thinks  to  be  a  tranfmarine  and  ftrayed  ore.  In  this  fit  of 
envy,  the  Royal  Society  comes  in  his  way,  and  he -cannot  help 
attacking  this  whole  learned  body  :  nonecf  the  members  prefent 
atithe  meeting  knew  the  bird  ;  this  is  a  great  fault!  They  mufl 
have  i^pcourfe  to  Mr.  Edwards;  this  we  believe,  he  would  fain  con- 
ftrue  into  an  unpardonable  ignorance  of  the  whole  Royal  Soci- 
ety, but  it  proves  rather  that  of  the  goo4  count. 

The  Royal  Society  coafills  ©f  noblemgn,  fome  of  whom  are 
St  the  head  of  adminiftration,  of  gentlemen  of  fortune,  of 
learned  men  of  all  profeffions,  of  merchants,  andof  artifts ;  none 
r.re  excluded,  who  are  ingenious  and  have  any  claim  to  learn- 
ing and  en«ineace  in  any  branch  of  mathematics,  natural  p.hi- 
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lolbphy,  natural  hiftory,  &c.  The  members  are  very  numer- 
ous ;  by  their  contributions  they  print  their  Tranfa(n:ions,  and 
defray  all  their  cxpences,  which  their  exiftence  as  a  body  in- 
corporated muft  incur.  Many  members  live  in  the  country,  and 
are  only  prefent  at  the  meetings  of  the  fociety  when  they  come 
to  town;  others  are  engaged  in  bufinefs,  which  hinders  them 
from  conftant  attendance  ;  in  Ihort,  every  member  attends  the 
meetings  of  the  fociety  as  he  is  prompted  by  inclination,  or  not 
prevented  by  other  avocations;  for  none  are  compelled,  or  get 
any  reward  for  their  attendance,  as  is  the  cafe  with  the  French 
academicians:  it  may  therefore  eafily  happen,  that  among  a 
great  number  prefent,  there  may  be  good  natural  philofophers, 
profound  mathematicians,  eminent  phyficians,  ingenious  men  ia 
the  mechanical  arts,  though  none  of  them  have  made  natural 
hiftory  their  peculiar  ftudy  ;  they  confequently  refer  things  rela- 
tive to  that  fcience  to  fuch  of  the  fociety  as  are  converfant  with 
it.  Mr.  Edwards  is  himfelf  a  member ;  no  wonder  therefore, 
that  they  wiflied  to  fee  the  bird  drawn  and  defcribed  by  this 
able  ornithologift. 

Page  323,  324.  Mr.  de  Baffon  communicates  to  us  a  very  im- 
portant article  of  intelligence  in  natural  hiftory.  *  How- 
ever, fays  he,  the  greateft  part  of  naturalifta  agree  in  looking 
upon  Norway,  and  the  other  northern  countries,  as  the  native 
climate  of  the  white  peacock  ;  and  it  feems  that  it  is  there  found 
in  a  wild  (late;  yet  it  migrates  during  winter  into  Germany, 
where  it  is  commonly  taken  in  that  feafon.* 
Speflatum  admifTi  rifum  teneatis  amici ! 

"White  peacocks  in  Norway,  and  the  north  of  Germany !  but 
we  obferve  this  flory  is  not  without  a  witnefs,  for  Frifch  and. 
Willughby,  are  quoted  as  vouchers  of  this  glaring  abfurdity. 

We  have  good  authority  for  averring,  that  in  Norway,  and 
at  Berlin,  where  Frifch  lived,  peacocks  are  upon  the  whole 
not  very  common,  and  kept  only  by  people  of  quality  as  a 
foreign  bird;  and  a  white  bird  of  that  fpecies  is  ftill  a  greater 
rarity  :  we  venture  therefore  to  affirm  that  Frifch  never  faid 
any  thing,  which  the  French  ornithologift  could  conftrue  in 
favourer  his  opinion,  though  we  had  no  opportunity  of  com- 
paring the  paffage ;  and  we  believe  this  quotation  is  as  ill- 
founded  as  that  of  Willughby*,  for  we  have  examined  the 
latter,  and  found  no  fuch  thing  is  expreiTed,  as  M.  de  BufFon 
quotes  it  for  f. 

Page  391.  M.  de  Buffon  very  juftly  finds  fault  with  Bar- 
rere*s  barbarous  Latin,  who  calls  a  bird  Phafianus  niger,  aburus, 
viridi  rollro ;  he  means  by  Aburus,  without  a  tail :  but  our* 
French  count's  correftion  is   not  a  jot  better,  by  luppofing  he 

•  *  We  cannot  help  obferving  th^  it  is  very  ftrange^  M.  de  Buf- 
fon cannot  read  or  fpell,  for  as  often  as  he  quoted  our  Englifti  or- 
nithologift Willughby,  heconftantly  fpells  his  name  Wiiluighby._ 

f  'Willughby's  Ornithology,  p.  159.  *  It  foinetimes  varies  in 
colour,  being  found  white  efpecially  in  northern  ccuutries.* 

might 
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might  have  faid  Abrutus,  which  as  well  as  Erutus  might  lignify, 
the  tail  to  be  plucked  out,  or  chopped  off;  for  both  are  wrong, 
and  the  Latin  writers  would  fay  Cauda  evulfa  in  the  firft  cale, 
and  Truncata  in  the  fecond.  It  would  be  prudent  in  the  count 
not  to  meddle  with  critiofm  in  Latin  :  he  may  fhine  in  his  own 
language,  and  this  is  the  fphere  to  which  he  ihould  confine  him- 
felf;  Latin,  Greek,  and  German,  are  above  his  capacity.  In 
regard  to  Greek,  we  obferve  the  count  wifely  quotes  Arillotle, 
and  other  clafiics,  conftanily  in  Latin,  which  he  feems  to  think 
he  underftands  better  ;  though  he  rather  unhappily  tranflates, 
page  515,  Columba  galeata,  le  pigeon  cuirafle. 

Page.  449.  The  author  aflerts,  that  the  Fortuguefe  call  the 
partridge  Codornix  ;  we  confuheJ  a  friend  who  is  a  Portuguefe, 
and  a  polite  writer  in  his  language,  but  he  afiured  us,  this  it 
the  name  of  the  Quail  in  Portuguefe,  and  Perdiz,  is  that  of  the 
Partridge. 

Thele  few  fpecimens  will  fufHciently  (hew  with  what  afTu- 
rance  this  naturalift  pretends  to  underftand  fo  many  languages, 
whereas  he  knows  none  but  hisown  :  and  how  little  his  cri- 
ticifms  and  quotations  are  to  be  depended  upon  ;  what  opinion 
fliould  therefore  be  formed  of  his  veracity,  the  firft  and  moil  ne- 
ceffary  quality  in  a  hiftorian,  we  leave  to  the  judgment  of  our 
readers. 

XIV.  Hijioire  de  V  AcademuRoyale  des  Infer iptions  &  Belies  Let^ 
iresy  avec  Us  Memo'ires  de  Litterature^  tires  des  Regijlres  de 
cette  Academie^  depuis  I' Annie  1^6^  jufques  &  compris  I' An* 
w/^  1766.     Tome  XXXIV,     Paris.  4^5.  Elmfley. 

THE  prefent  work  has  always  been  in  high  repute  in  the  re- 
public of  letters,  efpecially  among  thole  who  have  made  the 
claffics  and  antiquities  their  ftudy;  and  has  greatly  contributed 
towards  illuftrating  many  obfcure  points  of  literature;  but  at 
the  fame  time  it  muft  be  confefTed,  that  it  does  not  deferve  to 
be  confidered  as  the  moft  complete  colleftion  for  the  belles 
lettres:  it  may  be  called,  with  greater  propriety,  a  repofi- 
tory  for  the  various  opinions  of  the  learned  on  objefts  relative 
to  claffical  learning,  antiquities,  and  literature  in  general. 
Some  of  the  memoirs  are  really  inllrudlive  and  accurate ; 
others  are  imperfeft  eflays ;  and  yet  others  are  not  fo  much 
calculated  for  the  illuftration  of  the  fubjefts  they  are  written  on^ 
as  to  give  us  an  idea  of  the  whims  and  llrange  opinions  of  their 
refpeclive  authors  ;  and,  if  thus  confidered,  the  whole  will  no 
doubt  be  of  fome  ufe,  but  not  as  a  complete  colle6lion  for  the 
belles  lettres,  an  exprefiion  which  a  Frenchman,  with  great  im- 
probability, has  lately  been  pleafed  to  put  into  the  mouth  of  Dr« 
Barton. 

The  prefent  34th  volume  of  the  Hiftory  and  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  of  Belles  Lettres  begins  a  new  decade,  the  nth,  zzd, 
and  33d  volumes  being  an  index,  each  of  them,  to  the  ten  pre- 
ceding volumes.  The  Hiftory  of  the  Academy  in  this  volume 
contains  the  prize  queftions  for  the  years  1764,  1765',  and  1766, 
ftnd  a  liH  of  the  members  elefted  in  the  room  of  thofe  deceafed, 
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Next  appear  abftrafts  of  feveral  fhort  memoirs,  v4e. — i.  Rc*^' 
marks  on  feme  palFages  of  Xenophon's  Cyropcedia,  by  Mr.  Bc- 
jot. — 2.  Concerning  the  garments  of  the  llatues  of  the  divinities 
amorg  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  the  ablutions  b')th  of  the 
flatues  and  their  garments,  which  count  Caylusreprefents  as  very 
neceflary,  after  ihe  frequent,  and  often  infedious,  vapours  <>f 
blood,  burnt  facrifices,  and  incenfe,  which  communicated  to 
them   not  only  a  loathfome  fmell,  but  covered  them  withfmoke 

and    filth. 3.  Count   Caylus*s  obfervations  on   a  Minerva, 

of  variegated  marble,  found  in  Rome. 4,  ^,  6-,  7.    Mr.   le 

Beau's  obfervations  on  Lucian's  Golden  Afs  ;  on  the  fame  fable 
■written  by  Apuleius  ;  on  the  romatice  known  under  the  name 
of  Babylonica,  of  v^bich  Photius  gives  an  abftraft  ;  and,  laftly, 
on  the  feveral  writers  from  whom  ParLuenius  compiled  his 
'EooTizoc. — 8.  Burigny's  memoir  on  the  ancient  hillory  of  the  Eaft 
Indies. — 9.  Prom  the  fame,  remarks  on  a  paflage  of  Plautus, 
relative  to  the  hifiory  cf  Sicily. — 10.  From  the  fame  author, 
metnoir  on  M.  Valerius  Meflala,  the  friend  of  Auguilus.  — 11. 
From  the  fame,  remarks  on  the  refped  of  the  Romans  for  their 
religion;  and  how  far  they  extended  religious  tolerance. — 12. 
P'Anville'5  obfervations  on  the  true  extent  and  figure  of  the  La- 
cus  Afphahites,  or  Dead  Sea,  in  Judea.  — 13.  Burigny's  re- 
iledions  on  the  neceflity  of  quotations  in  literary  prociuftions, 
and  on  the  manner  in  which  the  ancic^n  s  introduced  their  quota- 
tions..— 14.  Earon  ZurLauben's  memoir  on  Marius,  biftiop  of 
Avranches,  who  is  the  firft  writer  of  the  Francic  Hiflory. —  1  ^. 
Dupuy's  remarks  on  two  late  French  tranflations  of  Virgil. — 
16.  Baron  Zur  Lauben's  criticifm  on  tHe  abbe  de  Foy's  Notice 
jdes  Diplomes. 

Next  to  thefe  abftracls  are  the  lives  of. count  d'  Argenfon, 
count  _aylus,  and  abbe  Garnier,  three  deceafed  members  oithq 
academy. 

The  larger  papers  of  the  academicians  are  next  in  order. 

I.  The  celebrated  Mr,  de  Guigne's  Eflay  on  the  Method  of 
reading  and  underflanding  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphicai  Charac-. 
ters. — If  no  better  or  more,  certain  rules  are  ever  difcoveied  for 
reading  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphical  charadlers,  extant  on  the 
ancient  monuments,  than  this  of  M.  de  Guigne,  there  are  very 
little  hopes  of  dccyphering  thefe  mylleiious  charaders  ;  and  we 
would  rather  continue  in  our  ignorance  than  employ  the  method 
pointed  out  by  this  gentleman,  by-  following  which,  a  man  with 
a  lively  fancy  and  fome  antiquarian  and  hiilorical  learning, 
might  find  the  Lord  knows  what  on  the  Egyptian  monuments. 
There  arc  fo  many  inconfiftenci^s  in  the  whole  context  of  this 
Memoir,  that  it  would  intrude  too  much  on  the  time  and  pa-, 
tience  of  our  readers  to  enter  into  a  minute  detail  of  ihem. 

If. — IV.  and  Vi. — IX.  are  feven  Memoirs  on  the  ancient 
Phcenicians,  written  by  abbe  Mignot. 

II.  Iq  the  firft  he  anfwers  the  objedions  made  againft  the 
authenticity  of  the  fragments  of  Sanchoniathon. 

III.  Th^ 
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HI.  The  obje6l  of  the  fecond  is  the  origin  of  the  Phognicians, 
.and  the  country  they  inhabited.     The  Phoenicians  were  com- 
monly called  Canaanites  ;  they   were    not   only    known    under 
that    denomination  to  other   nations,  but  it  was  a  name  which 
they   ihemfelves   had   been  accultomed  to.     The  facred  writers 
frequently  mention    the   Canaanites;  the    peafants  in    Africa, 
In  St.  Auftin's  time,  called  themfelves  thus  ;  and  a  coin    of  An- 
tiochus    IV.    or    Epiphanes,    explained   by    ^bbe    Barthelemy, 
(hews,   that  the  town  of  Laodicea  was  called  a  mother-town  in 
Canaan.    This  coin  was  alfo  explained  by  our  learned  country- 
man, Mr.  Swinton,  eleven  years  ago,  though  that  circumftancf 
feems  not  to  be  known  to  the  French  fcholar.     The  country  of 
;the  Canaanites  extended  from  Sidon  to  Gaza,    Gerar,  and  the 
Afphaltic  Lake,  along  the  Jordan  to  the  iake  Genezareth,  and 
again  along  the  the  Jordan  to  Laza,  at  the  foot  of  the  Antilibanus  ; 
eleven  tribes  or  nations  were  fettled  in  this  tra6l  of  land  :  they 
feem  to  have  been  in  it  from  the  very  beginning  of  population. 
The  ancient  writers,  and  efpecially  Herodotus,  relate,   that  the 
"Phoenicians  formerly  inhabited  the  country  fituated  on   the  Red 
Sea.  The  epocha  of  their  migration  inufliiave  been  very  early  ; 
for  Abraham   found   the   Canaanites   alre.ady   in    the   country, 
though  the  expreffions,  Gen.  xii.  6.  and  xiii.   7.   *  and  the  Ca- 
^naanite  was   then   in  the  land,*  feem  to  indicate  they  migrated 
but  lately  into  it,   ar)d  that  they  had  formerly  Qther  dwellings, 
pur  author   fuppofes    the    Canaanites  were  ail    the   offspring 
of  Canaan,   the  brother  of  Mizraim,    who  took  pofieiTion   of 
"Egypt  ;  and  that  the  Meflrreans  and  one  tribe  of  the  Canaanites 
lived   originally  together  in  Egypt,  fo  that  the  latter  occupied 
the  country  along  the   Red  Sea;  and,  in  ihort,  they  are,  in  con- 
fequence  of  his  opinion,  the  fhepherds  thai,    according  to  the 
fragrr.ent  of  Manetho  preferved  in  Jofephus,   were  the  opprefTors 
.of  Egypt  during  two  hundred  and.  iifty-nine  years.     Here  our  au- 
thor difplays,  though  untimely,  his  oriental  learning  in   giving 
the  derivations  of  the   names   of  kings  of  Egypt,  and   of  fome 
places  in  that  country,    from  the  Hebrew   language,  which    is 
the   fame  thing    as  to  attempt  an    explanation    of  the   ancient 
Gaulic    and     Britifii    names   of  perfons   and   places,   froni   the 
Teutonic  and    Anglo-Saxon,  becaufe  the  Teutonic  tribes  con- 
quered thefe  countries.     According  to   the  abbe  Mignon,    the 
fliepherds.were  already  expelled   from  Egypt  when  Jofeph    the 
patriarch   wa,s   in  that  country,  in   confequence  of   the  averfion 
entertained  by  the  Egyptians  to  that  occupation;  though  it  is 
evident  from  Herodotus  and  other  authors,  that  this  averfion  was 
not  therefult  of  the  oppreilion  the  Egyptians  had  laboured  under 
from  the  fhepherds,    but  rather  occahoned  by  the  principles  of 
their  religion  :  the  Ihepherds  killed  indlfcriminately  ail  kinds  of 
cattle;  the  Egyptians   never  eat   cow's  flefli,  and   their   p^iefls 
fubfiHed  chiefly  upon  pulfe  and  vegetables,  which  may  be  proved 
from  Exodus  viii.   26.     Whence  it  appears  that  the  averfion  a- 
gainll  the  ibepherds  was  not  occafioned  by  their  tyranny  :   it  might 
have  afterwards  incrcafed  their  hatred,   but  it  was  not  its  chief 
aaufe;  and   there  are  many  other  reafons  which  induce   us.to 

M  4  believe. 
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l?elieve  that  the  fhephcrds  entered  Egypt  after  the  exodus  oFihe 
Uraelites  ;  and  that  they  were  the  Amalakites,  who  lived  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Egypt  and  Paleftine. 

IV.  But  in  the  third  Memoir,  the  abbe  endeavours  to  provej 
that,  anterior  to  this  expulfion,  the  Pelufians,  or  the  CaphthorintiJ 
of  Holy  Writ,  went  to  fettle  in  Palefline  before  Abraham  came 
from  Mefopotamia  to  live  in  the  lan4  of  Canaan. 

V.  Mr,  de  la  Nauze  thought  all  the  Phoenicians  came,  accorc 
ing  to  Herodotus,  Jullin,  and  Pliny's  teftimonies,  from  the  boi 
ders  of  the  Red  Sea ;  he  fuppofts  Sanchoniathon  to  have  beeifj 
contemporary  to  Manethon  ;  and  that  the  Phoenicians  \yere  a  nj  ' 
tion  different  from  the  Canaanites. 

VI.  Abbe  Mignot  endeavours  to  prove  the  Phoenicians  an^ 
Canaanites  to  be  fprung  from  the  fame  origin  :  but  the  detail  of 
his  arguments  would  be  too  tedious  to  our  readers. 

VU.  In  the  fifth  Memoir  on  the  Phoenician  antiquities,  the 
fame  author  gives  a  topographical  and  hifiorical  account  of  the 
chief  towns,  from  Aradus  to  Sidon;  their  fjtuation,  coins,  and  this 
moft  remarkable  incidents  in  their  hillory. 

VIII.  In  the  fixth  fedllon,  the  author  defcribes  the  fituation 
and  hiflory  of  the  towns  on  the  Phoenician  coaft,  from  Tyrus  to 
Rhinocolura. 

IX.  In  the  next,  the  Phoenician  cofmogony  is  confidered;  and 
from  its  conformity  with  the  Mofaic  account  of  the  creation  and 
other  ancient  monuments,  the  abbe  concludes,  that  the  fragment 
of  Sanchoniathon  is  genuine. 

X.  The  reh'gious  fyftem  of  the  magi,  as  reprefented  by 
Plutarch,  compared  with  that  which  is  met  with  in  the  ancien^ 
books  of  the  Parfees,  commonly  afcribed  to  Zoroafter  their  legif- 
tor,  by  Mr.  Anquctil.  The  facred  books  of  the  Parfees  are  the 
2^endavefta,  one  of  the  works  of  Zoroafter,  and  fome  others, 
called  the  Boundchefli,  the  Ravaet,  and  theEulmay  Eflam  ;  they 
contain,  no  doubt,  fome  few  remains  of  the  ancient  Perfian  or 
Magic  religious  fyllem,  but  blencjed  with  fuch  a  mafs  of  fable 
and  fuperflition,  asfufficieptly  expofes  the  weaknefsof  the  human 
mind,  when  led  adray  by  enthufiafts,  whofe  tenets  have  palled 
through  the  hands  of  a  let  of  ignorant,  bigoted  men,  with  ima- 
ginations agitated  by  the  heat  of  the  climate  they  inhabit  Thefe 
are  the  genuine  and  precious  works  of  Mr.  Anquetil :  he  finds  a 
feyv  phrafes  correfpond  vvith  Plutarph's  a/Tertions,  and  this  com- 
parifon  makes  the  chief  materials  of  his  llrange  olla  podrida, 
highly  feafoned  in  Mr.  Anquctil's  fafhion,  with  an  immenfe  lift 
of  barbarous  names  of  the  genii  created  by  Ormuzd  and  Ahri- 
man,  taking  up  more  than  eight  pages.  ' 

XI.  An  Explication  of  the  infcription  on  Sardanapalus's  tomb, 
byMr.  deGuignes. 

XII.  Enquiries  into  the  Origin  and  Nature  of  Hellenifm,  or 
the  Greek  religion^  by  abbe  Foucher.  7  he  ancients  generally 
agree  therein,  to  acknowledge  that  the  great  divipities  were 
of  two  kinds,  phyfical  or  eternal,   and  deified  men.     Some  mo- 

-  derns  were  of  opinion  that  all  the  Greek  divinities  ought  to  be 

explained  froin  the  monuments  of  ancient  hiilory  ;  others  are  for 
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cftablilhinga  metaphyficalfyftem ;  and  yet  others  incline  to  allc* 
gorical  interpretations,  by  means  of  which  they  think  all  the  di- 
vinities have  fome  relation  or  other  to  natural  objeds.  Much  has 
been  faid  on  the  fubjeft ;  but  the  whole  remains  yet  undecided, 
Euhemerus,  the  friend  of  king  CafTander,  had  feen  a  great  part  of 
tte  world,  and,  according  to  his  fyftem,  all  the  Greek  divinities 
had  been  men,  kings,  and  heroes.  The  author  endeavours  to 
prove  from  various  authorities,  and  efpecially  from  the  fathers  of 
theprimitivechurch, that  this  fyftem  had  been  approved  of  by  many 
great  men  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  that  the  firft  Chrif- 
tians  made  a  good  ufe  of  it,  to  combat  the  principles  of  Paganifm^ 
Xlir.  In  the  fecond  Memoir  on  the  fame  fubjeft,  the  author 
endeavours  to  prove  from  Herodotus,  that  the  Greeks  firft  wor- 
fhipped  the  Deity  without  giving  it  a  peculiar  name  ;  that  the  Pe- 
lafgi,  a  rambling  tribe  in  Greece,  were  the  firft  who  gave  names 
to  the  various  objeds  of  adoration  ;  that  the  fame  people  adopt- 
ed thefe  names, and  the  various  qualities  afcribed  to  each  divinity, 
chiefly  from  the  Phoenicians,  the  Egyptians,  and  theirnumerous 
colonies  in  Greece. 

XV.  Etats  formes  en  Europe  aprh  la  Chute  de  V Empire  Romain 
en  Occident^  par  M.  Danville.     Paris,  ^to.  with  a  Map, 
States  formed  in  Europe  after  the  Fall  of  the  Wejlern  Part  ef 
the  Roman  Empire,  by  Mr.  Danville. 

EVERY  publication  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Danville  is  excel- 
lent in  its  kind ;  and  we  very  readily  fubfcribc,  to  the 
opinion  of  an  ingenious  publisher  of  a  colledion  of  voyages, 
who  fays,  that  a  hint  from  Mr.  Daninlle  is  better  authority^  than 
the  mojl  pofiti've  offer tion  of  the  tohcle  tribe  of  French  giogrcpherj^ 
The  prefert  work  has  coft  the  author  infinite  labour;  and  was 
attended  with  greater  difficulties  as  a  difeafe  of  his  eyes  fuffcr- 
ed  him  to  proceed  but  flowly  with  it:  however,  it  muil:  be  al- 
lowed to  be  the  beft  work  on  the  geography  of  the  Lower 
Empire  in  the  Weft,   and   of  the  lirft  art  of  what  is  called  the 

This  work  contains  five  great  fed iohs,  and  under  each  the  geo- 
graphy of  one  particular  country  is  ftated,  ^iz.,  I.  Germany,  II, 
France,  III.  Italy^  IV.  Spain,  and  V.  Britain.  In  a  prelimi^ 
nary  difcourfe  he  traces  the  caufes,  which  finally  produced  the 
jotal  ruin  of  the  Weftern  Roman  empire.  A  fine  map  is  add- 
ed for  the  illuftration  of  the  work  ;  and  at  the  end  is  annex-? 
ed  a  memoir  upon  the  nation  which  at  prefent  inhabits  Trajan's 
province  of  Dacia. 

XVI.  Bihliotheque  Phyftque  de  la  France;  ou^  Lijie  de  tous  les 
Ouvrages  tant  imprimes  que  ManufcritSy  qui  traitent  de 
VHiJloire  Naturelle  de  ce  Royaume,  par  feu  Mr.  Her i flan t. 
Paris,  8w. 

BibliotLeca  tfth".  Natural  Hi/lory  o/"  France  ;  cr^  a  Catalogue  of  all 
the  printed  and  manufcript  Performances  on  the  Natural  Hijiory  of 
that  Kingdom.     By  the  late  Mr.  Her i flan  t. 

A  Small  compilation  formerly  making  part  of  the    fupple- 
ments   inferted  in  Le  Long's  Bibliotheque  Hillorique  de  la 
France,  publiftied  in  Mr-  Fontelle's  edition. 
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XV II .  Relation  d\n  Voyage  dam  la  Met  du  Nord  aux  coUs  -dl 
Icelande,  ^«  Greenland,  deFerro,  «^(?  ShettJand,  des  Ory 
cades,  &  de  Norvege,  fait  en  1757  ^  1768.  far  M.  dc 
Kergueien  Tremarec.  Paris,  \to. 

Account  of  a   Voyage  iizto  the  Northern  Seas  upon  the  Coaji  of 
Iceland,  Greenland,  Ferfo,  Shetland,  the  Orkneys,  and 
\    Norway,  by  M.  de  Kergueien. 

A  Lieutenant  in  the  French  navy  was  fent  by  th^t  court,  in  the 
year  1767,  in  a  frigate  to  proted  their  vefTels  employed  ia 
the  cod-fifhery  in  the  North  fea  t  the  next  year  he  went  out  again 
5n  a  floop.  The  obfervations  which  he  made  on  navigation 
in  thefe  expeditions,  together  with  fome  accounts  of  Iceland, 
Norway,  and  Greenland,  compiled  fiom  Anderfon*s,  and  Hor- 
relbov's  publications,  and  his  own  remarks,  make  the  contents 
of  this  volume.  The  nautical  part  feems  to  be  very  exa<St  anci 
interefting  to  navigators  who  frequent  thofe  feas :  the  defcription 
of  Iceland  and  Norway  is  curious,  though  chiefly  compiled 
from  the  abovementioned  writers,  a  few  circumitances  ex- 
cepted. The  charts  and  profpecls  of  heads  of  land  feem  to  be 
accurate;  but  the  figures  repreienting  the  Samoy^aes,  and  the 
Laplander  in  his  fledge  with  the  rein-deer  before  it,  are  cer- 
tainly not  done  after  nature,  but  from  fancy  ,-  .vitners  the  French 
faces  given  to  the  Samoyedes,  and  the  J«oi  l"e-like  figure  of  the 
-rein-deer.  The  hiftory  of  OAend  and  Dunkirk,  ar.^  infert^d 
^n  the  account  of  the  laft  voyage  of  1768  :  in  mentioning 
of  the  taking  of  Dunkirk,  our  author  commits  a  molt  egregious 
blunder  ;  he  fays  of  the  marfhal  de  Termes  ;  *  after  the  connnit- 
.ting  of  fo  many  horrors,  he  began  his  march  in  order  to  join  the 
main  army;  count  Egmont,  the  ^panifh  general,  fell  upon  him 
with  15COO  men  and  a  number  of  peafants,  wno  cut  the  ir.arjhal 
Je  Termes  to  pieces,  and  even  made  him  pi7j07i^r  with  the  principal 
..officers  of  his  army.' 

XVIII.  Dijfertation  fur  Us  Moyens  d'aUier  la  Phyfquc  &  les 
Maihematiques  a  i*  OecGnomie  rurale^  qui  a  rempcne  le  Prrx 
frcpoje  par  l^ Academie  royale  di  Prujfe  pour  T Annce  1769.  a 
'Berlin.  4/^ 

Tj.tJJh  iaiion  upon  the  Means  of  ccnihhnng  Natural  Philofjphy  fijyi 
Mathematics  with  rural  Oeconcmy  ;  iihuh  was  crownfd  by  the 
Prjijfian  Royal  Academy,  in  the  Tear  l']bc).    yf  Berlsn.  ^t'o, 

THE  Prufiian  royal  academy  had  propofed  the  following 
queftion  to  the  learned  :  '  What  are  the  reafons,  that 
mathematics  and  natural  philofophy  have  made  fo  few  improve- 
ments in  hufbandry,  that  the  bell  theoriih  are  feldom  econo- 
mifts,  and  the  beft  practical  economics  are  feldom  acquainted 
with  the  theoretical  fciences  ;  what  plan  mull  be  purfued,  to 
combine  the  theoretical  faiences  with  hufbandry  for  the  public 
benefit;  and  in  what  manner  may  the  influence  of  natural 
philofophy  be  reduced  to  fuch  general  principles  as  may  be  found 
practicable  I ' 
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Mr,  Meycn,  a  clergyman  of  Coblentz  in  Pomerania,  under- 
took to  folve  the  problem,  and  his  memoir  was  crowned  by  the 
ibciety.  The  decision  of  a  learned  body  is  with  many  a  great 
prejudice  in  favour  of  a  work ;  but  with  men  accuftomed 
lo  enquiry  it  is  otherwife  ;  they  think  for  themfelves,  and 
weigh  arguments  and  not  authorities.  The  author  of  this 
difiertation  Hands  the  tell  of  enquiry  ;  though  his  way  of  r,s- 
rnoving  the  hitherto  neglected  combination  of  natural  philo- 
fophy  and  mathematics  with  hulbandry,  will  meet  with  great 
pppoiition^  and  ifpradicabie  at  all,  it  will  be  fo  in  his  own 
country  only. 

His  ilyle,  though  manly  an4  perfplcuous,'  is  rather  inele- 
gant; his  method  in  treating  die  fubjecl  is  philofophical,  and 
ihews  him  to  be  perfedly  mailer  of  his  fubjeft,  and  to  have 
iludied  the  various  branches  of  mathematics  and  natural 
philofophy,  as  far  as  they  may  be  applied  to  the  improvement 
of  hulbcindry  an.d  die  various  branches  of  trade. 

In  the  iirll  fection,  he  makes  fome  general  reflections  on  the 
combination  of  the  therotical  fciences  with  the  practical  ones ; 
and  (hews,  that  every  individual  has  another  objeil  in  view  in 
the  purfuit  of  his  ftudies,  adapted  in  fome  meafure  to  his  moral 
charader,  to  the  iniiinds  and  principles  peculiar  to  himfelf  i  that 
nations  are,  and  ad  likevyife,  like  individuals,  one  is  military  ; 
another  mei  ely  mercantiie  ;  and  another  has  all  the  levity  of 
a  lady  of  the  falLion  ;  and  that  therefore  a  man,  who  undertakes 
to  point  out,  and  to  remove  caufes  of  the  little  improve- 
ment made  by  theory  in'the  pra6\ical  part  of  the  fciences,  and 
cfpecialiyof  hufbandry,  ought  to  accommodate  his  inftrudions 
to  the  various  ways  of  thinking  and  ading  peculiar  to  each  na- 
tion. 

In  the  fecond  fedion,  the  author  ijiews  the  necellary  union 
of  mathcmadcs  and  natural  philofophy  with  ceconomy.  Trades 
and  manufadures  often  owe  their  invention  to  neceffity ; 
but  then  they  are  in  a  very  jmperfed  ilate.  The  perfedion  of 
works  of  art,  and  of  the  various  lubjeds  of  manufadure,  and 
the  methods  of  making  them  really  uiefui  and  beneficial  to  fo- 
ciety,  are  the  refult  ot  mathematical  and  philofophical  lludy. 
The  Romans  were  foldiers,  but  no  great  artiils ;  nor  had  they 
any  idea  of  the  great  political  economy:  they  thought  their  man- 
ners highly  civilized,  but  their  government  had  no  ftability: 
their  fpirit  of  conquelt  never  abated  ;  for  they  had  no  arts 
among  them  ;  and  the  reafon  of  ic  was,  their  being  ayiw/^iT^r^roi. 
The  real  combination  therefore  of  the  theoretical  fciences  and 
ceconomy,  is  capable  of  producing  real  happineis.  When  the 
theoretical  fciences  are  known,  and  even  very  fiourifliing  in  a 
Hate,  and  cultivated  fo  as  to  be  at  the  very  fummi't  of  perfedion, 
and  they  are  not  applied  to  the  improvement  of  the  arts  and  the 
fupply  of  the  public  wants,  fiich  a  civilized  nation  is  then  in 
a  truly  deplorable  Hate.  Barbarians  may  be  in  as  helplefs 
a  iituation,  without  being  wretched  3  but  the  cafe  is  otherwife 

with 
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with  civilized  nations.  Population  is  always  in  proportion  with 
the  increafe  of  cultivation,  and  this  multiplies  the  public  wants ; 
for  the  fatisfaftion  of  which,  arts  and  good  economy  are  ne- 
ceffary.  But  where  there  is  no  proper  regulation  made  to 
obviate  this  evil,  a  civilized  nation  cannot  be  indemnified  as 
barbarians  can :  each  individual  lays  claim  to  a  ihare  of 
the  public  happinefs  and  enjoyments,  which  the  very  laws  of 
humanity  approve  ;  and  there  is  no  law  fetting  bounds  to  his 
deHre-j  therefore  it  is  clear  that  it  would  tantalize  the  individuals 
of  fuch  an  unhappy  ftate,  to  fee  the  theoretical  fciences  flourifh, 
to  he  convinced  of  the  probability  of  reaping  public  benefit  from 
their  application,  and  yet  be  deprived  of  their  beneficial  influence. 

The  ad\'antages  which  may  accrue  to  ceconomy  and  the  arts 
from  mathematics  and  natural  philofophy,  are  chiefly  grounded 
en  the  moft  eafy  and  obvious  theorems  of  ihofe  fciences.  It 
cannot  be  denied,  that  the  more  difiicult  and  higher  parts  of 
them  may  be  applied  with  equal  fuccefs  to  the  various  branches 
of  the  arts ;  for  very  great  advantages  have  been  reaped 
10  artillery  and  fortification  from  the  application  of  the 
higher  theorems  of  geometry.  Each  difcovery,  each  improve- 
ment is  a  prcfent  made  to  fociety,  becaufe  the  greater  part  of 
mankiDd  have  little  capacity  to  obferve  the  public  wants,  and 
flill  kfs  to  find  out  remedies  for  them.  And  fhould  the  efl'ay 
uever  atsain  the  intended  aim,  there  is  however  merit  in  the 
attemptj  for  there  always  is  fomething  ufeful  and  applicable  to 
fome  other  purpofes,  even  in  fuch  things  as  cannot  be  applied 
IB  one  particular  cafe.  Others  may  perhaps  be  Capable  to  im- 
prove opon  the  plan  ;  at  leaft  the  deficiencies  are  better  pointed 
ctit.  The  greateft  advantage  arifing  from  unfuccefsful  attempts 
to  remedy  public  wants,  is  that  thefe  wants  are  now  publicly  fct 
forth,  and  expofed  as  it  were  to  the  confideration  of  all  men  of 
genius  and  patriotic  fentiments,  which  at  laft  foon  determines 
•whether  this  want  may  be  remedied  or  not,  and  whether  there 
is  no  foccedaneum  to  fupply  the  deficiency. 

In  the  third  feftion,  the  general  condud  of  the  csconomifls 
towards  the  mathematicians  and  natural  philofophers,  is  ex- 
amined, together  with  the  caufes  of  that  behaviour;  which  is 
partly  owing  to  the  ingratitude  of  mankind  in  general  to  their 
bcnefii^ors  and  reformers.  Orpheus,  Socrates,  and  the  many 
Tiftimsofthc  Athenian  odracifmus,  are  inllances :  the  reform- 
ers in  ceconomy  and  the  arts,  cannot  expedl  a  more  favourable 
reception,  if  any  improvements  w/ere  introduced,  it  happened 
at  the  time  of  fome  remarkable  revolution  of  the  ftate.  Pride 
and  avarice  are  the  common  obftacles  to  all  improvements  : 
avarice  is  either  of  a  more  fordid  nature;  and  then  it  is  allied 
with  ignorance,  lazinefs,envy,  and  cov/ardice  :  or  it  is  of  a  more 
artificial  turn,  blended  with  Machiavelifm  to  perpetuate  public 
Eiifery,  and  promote  private  intereH  and  felfiftmers. 

The  fourth  fedion  treats  of  the  dillance  which  the  GeconomiUs 
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Jc€ep~the  theorifts  at,  and  which  therefore  caufes  osconomy  to 
remain  in  great  diHrefs.  Sometimes  learned  men,  w<2ll  verfed 
in  mathematics  and  natural  philofophy,  offer  themfelves  and 
their|knowledge  to  affill  the  oeconomilt;  but  they  are  either  ridi- 
culed, or  their  projects  arc  mutilated,  or  they  are  communicated 
to  the  public  by  another  man,  who  never  contributed  any  thin 
towards  the  real  improvement  of  the  arts  and  huibandry  ;  an 
and  thus  they  experience  the  fate  o^  the  poet. 
Sic  vos  non  voWs  mcllificatis  apes. 

Often  they  become  the  obje<^  of  flander  and  perfecution. 
Doluere  cruento 
Dento  laceiEti  fuit  intadlis  quoque  cura 
Conditione  fuper  communi.  / . 

After  being  thus  difcouraged,  the  greatell  natural  philofo- 
ph^rs  and  mathematicians  become  exceffively  referved,  and  con- 
fine their  ftudies  and  enquiries  to  the  mere  theoretical  parts  of 
fcience.  Happy  are  civilized  nations  when  mathematicians 
and  natural  philofophers  Hill  are  to  be  met  with  among  them  ; 
though  they  be  never  confulted  for  the  public  weal,  it  may 
however  be  faid  to  them, 

Durate  &  vofmet  rebus  fervate  fecundis. 

It  is  objeded,  that  learned  men  are  fometimes  very  peevifb, 
and  refufe  to  communicate  knowlege,  and  to  give  their  aiSf-. 
tance  when  applied  to.  This  feems  to  be  very  feldom  the 
cafe :  Lei'bnitz,  Locke,  and  Tchirnhaufcn,  frequently  con- 
verfed  with  merchants,  artifts,  foldiers,  and  farhiers,  though 
they  were  elleemed  by  princes.  The  firft  of  thefe  great  men  pe- 
netrated even  in  the  moft  inacceffible  part  of  Tyrol,  there  to 
aflift  the  miners :  and  undertook  to  fill  all  Saxony  with  plan- 
tations of  mulberry-trees,  for  the  improvement  of  filk  mana- 
fadures.  It  is  therefore  nrore  probable,  that  the  inquifitive 
economift  has  not  even  fo  much  common  fenfe  as  to  put  quef- 
tions  with  any  degree  of  perfpicuity,  and  Hill  lefs  to  underftand 
the  anfwer ;  or  he  endeavours  only  to  obtain  information,  and 
then  aiTume  to  himfelf  the  merit  of  it,  as  if  it  were  the  refult 
of  his  own  ftudy;  and  lallly  the  repeated  bad  reception  the 
learned  men  meet  with  from  the  ceconomiils,  frequently  brought 
them  to  a  refolution  to  be  very  referved. 

In  a  few  inftances,  improvements  in  the  various  branches  of 
arts,  trade,  and  hufbandry  have  been  really  introduced; 
but  neceflity,  not  conviftion  of  their  goodnefs  and  advan- 
tage, made  them  more  common;  they  are  perhaps  now  ge- 
nerally received,  though  they  met  at  firft  with  the  greateft  op- 
pofition,  but  their  advantages  were  fo  palpabk,  fo  general, 
and  fo  eafily  procured,  that  it  would  have  been  impoffible  to 
refift. 

In  refpedl  to  the  charafler  of  nations,  it  is  evident,  that  it 
win  frequently  prevent  the  improvements  which  would  be  intro- 
duced ;  for  inftance,  were  the  one  which  refembles  a  foidier  lefs 
defpotic,  it  would  enjoy  many  improvements ;  bnt  the  fpirit  of 
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defpotirm  IS  become  general,  every  petty  officer  feis  up  fof  t 
tyrant,  and  deters  many  a  genius  who  would  become  a  benefadoi^ 
to  his  country.  The  mercantile  nation,  will  approve  only  of  fuch 
improvements,  as  have  navigation  and  trade  for  their  objeft  exclud- 
ing all  the  reft,  and  efpecially  treats  the  hufbandman  with  too 
much  contempt,  unlefs he  cultivates  a  llaple  commodity.  This 
ftate  however,  opens  in  fome  meafure  a  field  for  the  talents  of  the 
thcorift. 

But  in  an  eiFeminate  (late,  none  zrt  cfteemed  but  the  politd, 
poetical,  dramatic,  and  romance  wfifers :  and  among  the 
artifts,  only  the  haberdafher,  milliner,  jeweller,  manufafturers 
of  pretty  fafliionable  baubles,  and  of  all  the  articles  of  luxury, 
will  gain  approbation  ;  the  planter  and  the philofophical  farmer 
are  ever  rejedted. 

At  home  the  author  durll  not  fay,  my  own  country  is  too 
much  a  military  government,  the  Dutch  are  mere  merchants^ 
and  France  has  been  too  deeply  immerfed  in  luxury,  whereby  the 
whole  ftate  has  got  an  air  of  effeminacy,  which  is  fprcad  through 
all  the  characters,  from  the  prince  to  the  petty  tradefman,  and 
the  Merlan  de  Paris  ;  but  in  this  free  and  happy  country  we  may 
add  the  interpretation,  and  at  the  fame  time  congratulate  this  na- 
tron in  which  the  fpeculative  philolopher  has  always  been  efteem- 
ed,  and  even  trufted  with  the  conduct  of  public  works.  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton  was,  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  warden  of  the 
mint ;  Locke  became  the  legiHator  of  an  extenfive  province  of 
America.  Our  firfl:  nobility  not  only  pr6tedl  the  arts  and  en- 
courage agriculture,  but  many  of  them  happily,  and  with  great 
fuccefs,  apply  the  fpeculative  fciences  to  the  improvement  of 
trade,  commerce,  the  arts,  and  efpecially  hufbandry  :  many  of 
our  merchants  are  members  of  the  great  fenate  of  the  nation, 
and  in  that  charader  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  the  arts, 
agriculture,  and  trade,  by  promoting  fuch  laws  a?  may  ftimulate 
theartifl,  the  hufbandman,  and  the  adventurer  to  an  exertion  of 
their  abilities  in  their  refpedive  ftations. 

The   fifth   feclion    points  out  the  beft  and  moft  feaftble  com- 
,bination  of  political  economy  and  its  branches  with  the  fpecula- 
tive fciences. 

After  fome  general  reHedlions  on  the  ways  by  wh'ch  improve- 
ments were  introduced  among  mankind,  he  advifes  the  clergy 
to  become  the  great  benefactors  to  their  coufttry.  They  are  in 
SI.  fituation  well  adapted  for  that  purpofe  ;  let  them  join  to  their 
tlieologicsl  ftudies  an  enquii-y  into  natural  philofophy,  and  the 
ftudy  of  mathematics,  which  are  eafily  combined,  and  by  no 
means  too  extenfive  for  one  man  :  they  are  difperfed  over  all  the 
country  from  the  metropolis  to  the  remoteft:  village;^  they  have 
a  fixed  falary,  and  leifure  time  which  m.ight  be  employed  in  the 
fervice  of  their  fellow  citizens  J  and,  what  is  more,  they  have 
commonly  their  confidence. 

He  wilhes  the  bell  livings  in  his  country  were  beftowed  by 
government  on  thcfj  v/ho  havs  the  moft  extenfive  talents  for  ma^ 
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tliematics  and  natural  philofophy,  with  afufficient  ftock  of  theo- 
logical fcience  ;  that  the  lefs  profitable  places  were  diftributed 
to  thofe  of  inferior  merit ;  and,  left  perfons  of  no  meritor  talents 
Ihould  be  afraid  of  being  excluded,  he  hopes  they  will  apply  to 
the  nobility  and  gentry,  who  have  many  livings  in  their  gift, 
and  be  content  with  fuch  proviiion  as  places  them  above 
tirant. 

The  laft  feftion  treats  of  an  e/Tay  to  reduce  the  influence  of 
natural  philofophy,  for  the  improvement  of  the  various  branches 
df  political  ceconomy  to  certain  general  principles,  by  which  the 
fpecujative  fcience  might  become  more  applicable. 

In  an  Appendix,  which  exceeds  the  length  of  the  memoir it- 
felf  by  a  fourth  part,  the  author  has  given  fome  very  curious  ob- 
fervations,  and  efpecially  the  general  remarks  of  his  memoir  are 
thereby  ufefully  exemplified. 

XIX.  Dffcrlption  d'une  Table  EcUptique  vowvelle  Cff  unlverfelk, 
par  Afr,  hsLmbtrt  avec  figures,  Berlin,  Svo. 

Defcription  $f  a  new  and  universal  Table  of  Eclip/eSy  hy  M» 
Lambert,  with  Cuts.  Berlin. 

THE  author  of  this  work,  has  publilhed  feveral.  ufeful  and 
interefting  mathematicsil  papers;  and  likewife  inferted 
fome  memoirs  in  the  Hiftoire  de  I'Academie  des  Sciences  de  Ber- 
lin. He  commonly  writes  in  German,  and  thus  greatly  promotes 
theftudy  of  mathematics  among  his  countrymen.  The  prefent 
fmall  treatife  has  been  tranflated  into  French,  and  revifed  by 
the  author,  and  therefore  may  be  depended  upon,  for  having 
exprcfTed  the  meaning  of  the  original :  nay  fome  falfe  calcula- 
tions of  the  German  edition  have  been  here  corrected. 

The  method  of  calculating  the  new  and  full  moons,  together 
v/uh  the  folar  and  lunar  echpfes,  is  commonly  one  of  the  moft 
tedious  and  prolix  operations :  however,  if  done  after  other 
tables  than  thofe  of  Mr.  Mayer,  they  arc  by  no  means  very  ac- 
curate, though  the  calculations  fbmetlmes  require  whole  hours 
and  even  days.  The  method  of  our  author  is  not  only  as  sqcurata 
as  any  other  executed  after  all  the  known  tables,  Mr  Mayer's 
excepted,  but  is  fo  eafy,  and  fo  expeditious,  that  in  a  few 
minutes,  with  a  few  ftrokes  of  the  pen,  the  true  time  and  mag- 
nitude of  every  eclipfe  may  be  found  :  and  as  the  calculations 
inuft  be  often  gone  through  in  vain,  before  it  can  be  known 
whether  the  eclfpfe  be  vifible,  and  of  what  magnitude  j  this 
method  will  at  leaft  be  of  utility  to  point  out,  whether  it  is  worth 
while  to  go  through  a  prolix  and  tedious  calculation. 

Ancient  hiitory  and  chronology,  is  likewife  much  indebted  X.9 
Mr.  Lambert  for  his  new  and  ingenious  method  to  find  the  €• 
clipfes  of  both 'the  luminaries  ;  becaufe  many  hirtorical  points 
may  row  be  afcertained  with  the  greateft  eafe,  by  an  eclipfe 
mentioned  by  an  ancient  writer ;  the  calculation  of  which 
has  deterred    many  from    undertaking  i<.     Ten  different  tables 
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are  fubjoined ;  and  two  copper  plates,  the  one  containing  dia* 
srams  for  the  illuftration  of  the  work,  and  the  other  reprefent- 
mg  a  harmonic  table  of  the  two  luminaries,  with  the  eclipfes 
for  358  lunations. 
XX.  Unterrkht  vors  Folk  gegen  die  PeJ}.  Dantzig,  %vo. 
Advice  for  the  People  againjl  the  Plague. 

THOUGH  the  ingenious  author  has  not  prefixed  his  name 
to  this  piece,  it  is  known  to  be  the  produftion  of  Dr.  WulfF, 
of  Dantzig  in  Pruflia,  a  gentleman,  who  has  communicated 
^veral  interelling  papers  to  the  Royal  Society,  inferted  in  their 
Tranfaftions. 

The  breaking  out  of  the  plague  in  Poland  prompted  the 
Dr.  to  colled  all  that  has  hitherto  been  faid  upon  this  fubjeft, 
to  reduce  the  obfervations  to  a  fmaller  number  and  extent,  and 
publifli  them  for  the  benefit  of  his  countrymen.  The  emprefs  of 
Kuffia,  after  perufing  it,  ordered  the  fame  to  be  tranflated,  print- 
ed, and  diftributed  amongft  her  fubjeds.  The  grand  marflial  of 
the  crown  of  Poland  likewife  had  it  tranflated  and  printed  in 
Polifh,  and  difperfed  over  all  the  unhappy  provinces  of  that 
extenfive  country,  wherein  the  plague  made  great  ravages. 
The  fame  author  has  publiflied  a  fimilar  pamphlet  on  inocu- 
lation, where,  he  in  a  few  pages,  has  colleded  every  thing  that 
has  been  hitherto  faid  on  the  fmall-pox,  both  natural  and 
artificial,  and  added  a  quite  new  theory  ;  all  which,  it  is  hoped, 
will  prove  equally  beneficial  to  the  public  with  this  fraall 
treatife.  v 

The  prefent  publication  contains  the  diagnofis  of  the  difeafe  j 
its  various  ftadia,  and  degrees ;  the  precautions  to  be  taken  to  a- 
void  the  infedion  ;  and  laftly,  the  cure  of  the  plague.  In  the 
Appendix,  we  find  the  probable  caufes  of  this  dreadful  difeafe, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  remedies  againil  it  operate. 

This  trad  is  a  concife,  fenfible  performance,  calculated  for 
the  loweft  capacities,  and  may  be  confidered  as  a  continuation 
of  Dr.  Tiflbt's  Advice  to  the  People ;  and  therefore  highly  de- 
ferving  a  tranflation. 

XXI.  Biblioiheque  de  Madame  la  Dauphine^  No.  I.    Hijlolre 
yf  Paris,  ifto. 
The  Liorayy  of  Madame  la  Daupbiney   No,  I.  Hiforj, 

THEauthorof  this  elegant  performance,  Mr.  Moreau,  libra- 
rian to  the  dauphinefs,  intends  to  go  through  the  various 
branches  of  literature,  and  review  the  books  compofing  the  li- 
brary of  this  princefs  in  a  lively  manner  :  the  firft  part  here 
announced,  is  a  fine  teftimony  of  the  abilities,  the  florid  (iylc, 
and  excellent  heart  of  the  author. — Though  the  library  of 
a  great  and  amiable  princefs  amongft  us,  is  not  yet  difplayed  be- 
fore the  public  with  fo  much  oRentation  as  that  of  Madame  la 
Dauphine,  it  is  however,  really  compofed  of  as  choice  a  collec- 
tion of  books,  and  is  perhaps  more  the  objed  of  the  amufement 
and  inflrudion  of  that  great  perfonage,  than  might  be  expeded 
in  this  a^e  of  diifipation. 

XXU.  Re- 
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^Xll.  Recueilpour  les  AJlroncmei  par  Air.  Jean  Bernouilii, 

Aflronoine  Rcyal,  (3c.     Tome  I.     Berlin,  ^uo. 

A  ColleSfion  for  AJIrcnomers.    By  Mr.  John  Bernomlli,  Ajlro- 

nsner  Roya!  at  BttWu, 

EVERY  fcience  is  grown  to  fuch  an  extent,  by  the  many  new 
difcoveries  and  numerous  pablications,  that  it  is  difficult 
t)  be  acquainted  with  them  all;  it  is  thenofore  a  very  happy 
thought  of  the  ingeniojs  Mr.  Bernouilli,  to  publifh  fuch  a  col- 
ledion  as  this  before  us  for  the  ufe  of  aftronorny  ;  he  intends  td 
publifh  a  volume  every  fix  months,  and,  for  that  purpofe,  folicits 
the  affiilance  of  his  brethren  the  nllronomers  all  over  th:  g'obe. 

He  divides  the  whole  in  four  feftions ;  in  the  firft.  appear 
f  sme  papers  which  Mr.  Bernouilli  either  tranflates,  or  draws  up 
hinifclf ;  in  the  fecond  are  given  fhort  abilrads  of  the  agro- 
nomical articles  in  the  Tran{a;5lions  of  the  various  academies 
and  focietics  of  fcience,  and  large  reviews  of  new  aftronomical 
publications  are  likewife  inferted;  the  next  fe<5hion  contains 
ihort  indications  of  new  books  relative  to  aftronomy  ;  the  lall 
fedion  is  infcribed  literary  neix-Si  and  communicates  ftiort  ac- 
counts of  fome  obfervations,  new  inflruments,  new  methods  of 
obferving»  or  new  theories  for  making  aftronomical  calcula- 
tions, &c. 

The  ftyle  is  eafy,  clear,  and  elegant ;  it  tafts  light  on  the 
objeft  the  author  has  before  him,  and  is  free  from  that  dryneft 
with  which  fubjeds  of  this  fcience  arc  commonly  treated. 

The  nature  of  the  work  admits  of  no  abftra6t,  we  thera- 
fore  refer  our  readers  to  the  perufai  of  this  very  interefting  per- 
formance. 

XXIII.  Paraholes  ou  Fables  &  autres  petites  Narrations  d*un 
Citoyen  de  la  Republique  Chretlenne  du  dix  huitieme  Steele^ 
m'^fes  en  vers  par  Cefar  de  MilTy.    Londres,  '6vo.  Ehnjley, 

Parables  or  Fables^  and  other  jmall  Narrations^  of  a  Citizen  of 
the  Chri/iian  Republic  of  the  eighteenth  Century^  in  Verfe,  By 
Cefar  de  MilFy. 

THE  eighty-five  fables  of  the  ingenious  and  learned  Mr.  de 
MilTy  prove  him  to  be  a  great  mailer  of  his  own  language, 
an  elegant  writer,  and  we'l  acquainted  with  clalTical  learning. 
The  diftion  is  pure,  the  llyle  fimple  as  the  great  La  Fontaine's, 
find  not  without  fome  fatirical  ftrukes.  At  the  head,  and  at  the 
end  of  each  piece,  is  a  kind  of  motto  taken  from  the  Greek  or 
Latin  clafTics,  which  are  fo  judicioufly  chofen,  as  to  do  honour 
to  the  judgment  of  the  author,  and  fhew  him  to  be  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  Mufes.  The  Fables  afe 
ingenious,  and  many  of  them  have  fo  unexpefled  and  happy  a 
turn,  that  they  not  only  intereft  the  attention,  bat  even  the 
heart  of  the  reader;  and  a  moil  excellcTnt  moral  is  commonly 
the  refult  of  the  very  eafy  and  natural  application  of  his  apoloaufs. 
Vol.  XXXIlLi'^^.  1772.  N  XXIV. 
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XXIV.  Rejiexions  fur  U  Gouvernement   dei   Femmes,   par  lir 

Colonel  de  Ch2Lmp\gny.     Londrcs,  Svo. 
Reflexions  on  the  Government  of  Ladies,  by  Col.  de  Champigny, 

THE  colonel  promifes  to  write  a  hiftory  of  England  in  fifteen 
volumes  in  quarto,  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  cuts, 
and  propofes  to  take  feven  guineas  and  a  half  fubfcription.  He 
folicits  the  countenance  of  the  ladies  to  this  undertaking  ^ 
in  order  therefore  to  gain  their  favour  he  gives  a  few  examples 
of  the  government  ofTadie3>  He  begins  with  Semiramis,  Cleo- 
patra, and  Baodicea^  (ftir  he  always  writes  thus  inllead  of 
Boadicea) ;  then  follow  Zenobia,  queen  Elizabeth  of  Eng- 
land, Mary  of  Scots,  Chriltina  of  Sweden,  the  emprefles  of 
Ruflia,  and  Catherine  J.  Anna,  Elizabeth,  and  Catherine  I!, 
:|nd  concludes  with  the  emprefs  queen  of  Hung-ry.  His 
ftyle  is  challe;  and  with  the  affiflance  of  a  critical  friend,  would 
turn  out  a  good  plain  narrative  of  fads :  but  the  whole  perform- 
ance is  of  fo  little  importance,  faying  things  over  again,  which 
have  been  faid  a  hundred  times  before,  and  in  fo  unconnedled* 
a  manner,  thut  it  will  not  give  to  the  public  a  favourable  opinion 
cf  Mr.  de  C|iampigny's  talents  and  capacities  as  an  hiftorian. 
The  world  has  already  fo  many  hiftorics  of  England,  that  it 
feems  to  us  more  advifeable  for  the  colonel  to  drop  his  fcheme,, 
than  to  embark  in  fo  hazardous  an  undertaking. 

Our  author  has  dedicated  his  performance  to  the  emprefs  of 
Ruflia  ;  and  in  a  few  pages  after,  he  calls  her  very  imprudently 
the  Semiramis  of  the  North,  contrary  to  the  French  rule:  dans 
la  maifon  d'un  pendu,  il  ne  faut  jamais  parler  d'une  corde. 

MONTHLY     CATALOGUE. 

POETRY. 

25.  TiJi'O   Lyric   EJciys.     Beings    L   An   Ode  to   Genius.     IL  An 

Ode  to  Independence,  /^io,  \s,  Becket. 
pROM  a  little  advertifement  prefixed  to  thefe  pieces,  we 
-*■  learn,  that  *  the  author  of  them  thinks  it  neceiTary,  to 
fecure  himfelf  againil  the  too  rigid  hand  of  criticifm,  and,  as- 
an  apology  for  their  defeds,  to  declare,  that  they  were  writ- 
ten at  his  entrance  into  his  eighteenth  year.*  The  early  age 
at  which  thefe  odes  were  produced,  might  be  admitted  as  fome 
plea  in  their  favour  while  they  remained  in  the  clofct ;  but  how 
the  author  will  excufe  himfelf  for  obtruding  fbch  puerilities  on 
the  public,  is  another  queftion.  We  will,  however,  content 
ourfelves  to  wait  for  fome  of  his  maturer  labours,  before  wc 
beflow  on  him  either  praife  or  c6nfure. 

26.  A  Poem  on  the  Battle  of  Minden.  Book  IL  Enriched  njnith 
Critical  Note$  hy  tn»o  Fnendsy  and  ivith  Explanatory  Notes  by 
the  Author,    /^to,   2/,  6d,    No  Puhlijher's  Name, 

To   whom    among  our  fluduating  fociety  the  talk  of  re- 
viewing the  former  book  of  this  poem  was  alligned,  we  can- 
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riot,  at  fucb  a  diftance  of  time,  determine  j  but  whether  alive 
or  dead,  he  has  efcaped  the  perfecution  of  doing  the  like  of- 
fice for  the  fecond  :  a  ftroke  of  good  fortune  in  his  favour^ 
whi:h  his  fpcceflbrs  cannot  fail  to  envy  *. 

If  a  tedious,  though  inaccurate  detail  of  marches  and  coun- 
termarches, delivered  in  language  far  lefs  elevated  than  that  of 
the  Gazette — if  couplets  at  once  deficient  in  rhime,  harmony, 
common  fenfe,  and  grammar — if  barbarous  German  names, 
often  rendered  yet  more  difibnant  by  aukward  attempts  to  dif- 
guife  them  under  Roman  terminations — if  vulgarifms,  fuch. 
as  are  rarely  to  be  met  with,  and  circumflances  ridiculous  and 
improbable, — if  notes  that  perplex  the  palTage  they  were  meant 
to  explain,  and  attempts  at  humour  which  produce  not  fo  much 
as  a  fmile — if  a  frequent  inability  to  fpell,  (on  which  occa- 
fion  the  author  flielters  himfelf  under  the  example  of  Voltaire,) 
— if  requifites  of  fuch  a  kind  are  neceflary  towards  the  for- 
mation of  an  epic  poem,  ^behold  one  in  which  they  are  all 
confpicuous  ! 

Since  firft  we  undertook  to  give  our  fentiments  to  the  pub- 
lic, we  never  yet  encountered  fuch  a  performance ;  and  be- 
lieve, that  the  right  honourable  perfon  to  whom  it  is  dedi- 
cated would  rather  abide  the  dangers  of  fuch  another  field  as 
Minden,  than'remain  in  his  own  parlour  while  our  author  re- 
cited his  account  of  it. 

27.  The  Englifh  Garden:  a  Poem,  Book  the  Firji,  By  W. 
Mafon,  M.  A.  ^to.  2s.  Horsfield. 
The  pleafure  which  we  have  received  from  the  perufal  of 
the  following  Poem,  may  almoft  compenfate  for  the  difguft 
excited  by  the  fubjedt  of  the  preceding  article.  The  beauties 
of  Mr.  Mafon's  piece  imprefs  themfelves  ftrongly  on  the  ima- 
gination, nay  almoft  equally,  thoughout  the  whole ;  and,  a 
proper  allowance  being  made  for  ihe  difparity  of  the  fubjeft, 
the  Poem  is  by  no  means  unworthy  the  author  of  Elfrida  and 
Caraaacus.  We  have  not  feleded  the  following  lines  becaufe 
they  are  more  highly  finilhed  than  many  others,  but  becaufe 
they  contain  fentiments  congenial  to  our  own  ;  for  were  we  ob- 
liged to  aflift  in  the  delbuaion  of  an  ancient  vifta,  we  (hould 
difcover  ourfelves  to  be  affeded  like  Csefar's  foldietSj  and  afraid 
left  -ihe  axe  ihould  recoil  on  the  ftriker  : 
-* fi  robora  facra  ferirent, 


In  fua  credebant  redituras  membra  fecures.     Lucan. 

L__ ^         -n  ■ 1  ■  ,      ■  -» 

*  On  a  flight  retrofpeaion  we  canrtot  abfolutely  determine  whe- 
ther the  Firft  Book  of  the  Battle  of  Minden  was  reviewed  or  not  s 
the  reader,  however^  can  be  no.fufferer  by  fuch  anomiiHon. 
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*  Where  then,  alas,  where  (hall  the  Dryads  f?y 
That  haunt  yon  ancient  vilta?  pity,  Aire, 

Will  fpare  the  long  cathedral  ifle  of  ihade 

In  which  they  fojournj  talle  were  facrilege. 

If,  lifting  there  the  axe,  in  dar'd  invade 

Thofe  fpreading  oaks  that  in  fraternal  files 

Have  pair'd  for  centuries,  and  heard  the  (trains 

Of  Sidney's,  »ay,  perchance,  of  Surry's  peed. 

lleav'ns  !  muft  they  fall?  They  mull,  their  doom  is  paft. 

None  (hall  eibape}  unlels  mechanic  (kill, 

To  fave  her  offspring,  roufe  at  oar  command  ; 

And,  where  we  bid  her  move,  with  engine  huge, 

Each  ponderous  trunk,  the  ponderous  trunk  th^re  n>ove. 

A  work  of  difficulty  and  danger  try'd, 

JNor  oft  fuccefsful  found.     But  if  it  fails. 

Thine  ax^e  muft  do  its  office.     Cruel  tafk. 

Yet  needful.     Trwlt  me,  tho'  I  bid  thee  ilrike, 

Reluftantly  I  bid  thee ;  for  my  foul 

Holds  dear  an  antient  oak,  nothing  more  dear. 

It  is  an  antient  friend.     Stay  then  thine  hand. 

And  try  by  faplings  taH,  difcreetly  plac'd 

Before,  between,  behind,  in  fcatler'd  groups, 

To  bFcak  th**  obdurate  line.     So  may'd  tho-u  lave 

A  chofen  few  j  and  yet,  alas,  but  few 

Of  thefe,  the  old  protestor?  of  the  plain. 

Vet  (hall  thefe  few  give  to  thy  opening  lawn 

That  fliadovvy  p»omp,  which  only  they  can  givej 

For  parted  now,  in  patriarchal  pride. 

Each  tree  becomes  the  father  of  a  t;rib,e  ; 

And,  o'er  the  llripling  foliage,  rifmg  round. 

Towers  with  parental  dignity  fuprerae. 

*  And  yet,  my  Albion  !  in  that  fair  domain: 
Which  ocean  made  thy  dowry,  when  his  love 
Tempeftuous  tore  thee  from  reluctant  Gaul, 
And  bade  thee  be  his  queen,  there  (till  remains 
Full  many  a  lovely  unfrequented  wild. 

Where  change  like  this  is  needlefs  ;  where  no  lines- 

Of  hedge  row,  avenue,  or  of  platform  fquare 

Demand  deftru6tion.     In  thy  fair  domain, 

Yes,  my  lov'd  Albion  !  many  a  glade  is  found, 

The  haunt  of  wood-gods  only  :  v/here  if  art 

E'er  dar'd  to  tread,  'twas  with  unlandaPd  foot, 

Printlefs,  as  if  the  place  were  holy  ground. 

And  there  are  fcenes,  where,  tho'  (lie  whilom  trod. 

Led  by  the  word  of  guides,  fell  tyranny. 

And  ruthlefs  fuperftition,  we  now  trace 

Her  footfteps  with  delight  j   and  pleas'd  revere 

What  once  we  (hould  have  hated.     But  to  Time, 

Not  her,  the  praife  is  due  :  his  gradual  touch 

Has  moulder'd  into  beauiy  many  a  tower. 

Which,  when  it  frown'd  with  ail  its  battlements. 

Was  only  teirible  :  and  many  a  fane 

Monaftic,  which,  when  deck'd  with  all  itsfplres, 

Serv'd  but  to  feed  fome  pampci'd  abbot's  pride. 

And  awe  th' unletter'd  vulgar.    Generous  youtb, 

Wkeft'cr 
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Whoe'er  thou  art,  that  liden'ft  to  my  lay. 
And  feeVa  thy  foul  aifent  to  what  I  fiog, 
Happy  art  thou  if  thou  can'ft  call  thine  own 
Such  Icenes  as  thefe,  where  nature  and  where  time 
Have  work'd  congenial ;  where  a  fcatter'd  hoft 
Of  antique  oaks  darken  thy  lidelong  hills  ; 
V/hile,  rufliing  thro'  their1>ranche3,  rifted  cliffs 
Darr  their  whiteheads,  and  glitter  thro' the  gloom. 
More  happy  ftill,  if  one  fuperior  rock 
13ear  on  its  brow  the  fliiver'd  fragment  huge 
Orfome  old  Norman  fortrefs  ;  happier  far. 
Ah,  then  moft  happy,  if  thy  vale  below 
Wafh,  with  the  cryftal  coolnefs  of  its  rills^ 
€ome  mouldring  abbey's  ivy-vefted  wall.' 

We  hope  none  of  our  poetical  readers  will  fail  to  perufe  the 
Englifh  Garden  with  ihe  att.Mition  which  it  may  jurtly  chal- 
Jenge.  Mr.  Mafon's  imagery  cannot  fail  to  entertain  thofe 
who  take  any  delight  in  the  pleafures  that  rerult  from  fancy; 
and  the  rules  he  lays  down  may  ferve  as  a  criterion  by  which 
every  artift  in  laying  out  grounds  may  dirccl  his  plan.  We 
feel  ourfelves  uncommonly  happy  in  having  a  piece  before  us, 
which  may  juftify  the  warmeft  commendations  we  can  beftow 
jon  its  various  and  exteniive  merit. 

28.  Threnodia  Augi\l\?iVis /acre^  to  the  Memory  of  her  late  Royal 
HigkMJi  the  Princt/s  Doijuager  of  Wales.      Spoken   and  fung   trt 
the  Great-Room  at  S  Jio  fquare.     /\.fo.    is,  Woodfall. 
The  fhort  time   in   which    this  poem  was  prepared  for  the 
compofer,  is  a  fufiicient  apology  for  its  want  of  original  me- 
rit.    As  a  compilation,  however,  the   feveral  parts  are  well 
applied  to  the  occafion,  and  properly  arranged  :  and  both  the 
additbns  and   alterations  are  conceived  in  a  flrain  of  tender 
icntiment. 

29.  Poeticai  Efayi,  %vo.  3/.  6J.  Ridley. 
Thefe  Poetical  Eflays  are  the  production  of  Mr.  K.  B. 
Greene,  the  paraphraflic  imitator  of  Juvenal,  to  whofe  flock 
of  reputation  we  may,  without  riik,  affirm  they  will  very  little 
•contribute.  *  If  the  editor  (fays  he,  in  his  preface)  has  freely 
exhibited  the  charaders  of  the  political,  he  has  been  unre- 
ferved  in  his  delineation  of  thofe  in  the  literary  world  ;*  and 
it  muft  be  confefled  that  he  fpeaks  his  fentiments  j)lainly 
enough  ;  though,  we  believe,  many  of  his  readers  will  dif- 
agree  with  him  on  the  fubjeds  of  his  fatire. 

An  aenigmatical  quaintiiefs  of  expreflion  runs  through  mofl 
of  his  pieces,  and  the  affeCilation  of  printing   them  with   fre- 
quent  paufes,  which   are   moft  injndicioufly  foifted   in,  fpoils 
|he  harmony  of  his  verfe.     One  inftance  will  ferve. 
*  And  now — the  youth  with  gafping  breath 
Lies  fliivering  at  the  door — of  death,* 
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We  would  advife  him  to  ftvo'id  thefe  difagreeable  ftops,  a$  well 
as  to  be  more  attentive  to  grammatical  accuracy,  the  want  of 
which  frequently  dilgufts  the  critical  reader. 

In  this  publication  the  fatirical  pieces  are  the  leafl  excep- 
tionable  in  point  of  execution,  as  Mr.  Greene's  attempts  at 
the  eafy  ftyle,  and  the  fublime,  are  generally  unruccefsful. 

30.  T^ePFcrks  0/ Andrew  Ms^rvdly  Ejq.     Tivo  Fob.    iimo.   5/, 

Davies. 
The  works  of  this  witty  and  ingenious  writer,  confifting  of 
poems  and  letters,  were  corrected  and  publiilied,  with  an  ac- 
count of  his  life  and  writings,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Cooke,  in 
J 7 26.  The  edition,  which  is  now  nrefented  to  the  public, 
Is  Mr.  Cooke's,  reprinted  in  two  neat  pocket  volumes.  Mr. 
MarvelFs  larger  works  in  profe,  viz.  his  Rehearfal  Tranf- 
profed,  his  Elfay  on  Councils,  Creeds,  and  Impofitions  in 
Matters  of  Religion,  &c.  are  not  included  in  this  colk-dion, 

31.  Hermas,  or  the  Acarian  Shepherds.  A  Pcm  In  Sixte&n 
Booki.  The  Author  John  Spencer.  Foil  IL  H^o.  4/.  fe^ed. 
Robinfon. 

There  are  inany  jufl  refiedlions,  evident  marks  of  the  au- 
thor's piety  and  benevolence,  and,  in  mar:y  places,  a  laudable 
jpirit  <Jf  poetry  in  this  produflion. 

The  ^rfl  volume  is  mentioned  in  OLir  Review  for  Novem- 
ber laft 

32.  Pfalmorum  aliquot  Davidis  Metaphrafis  Graeca  Joannis  Ser- 
rani,  et  Precaticnes  (jujdem  Gragcolatinae.  Edidit  Francilcus 
Okely,  A.  B.     ^vo.    t,s.     Robinfon. 

Joannes  Serranus,  or  John  de  Serres,  was  a  learned  French- 
man, of  the  reformed  religion,  born  at  Vivicrs,  about  the 
iniddle  of  the  fixteenth  century,  and  educated  at  Laufanne.  He 
>vrote  many  books:  but  the  work  by  which  he  acquired  the 
greateft  reputation,  at  leafi:  out  of  France,  is  his  Laiin  verfion 
of  Plato,  which  was  printed  at  Paris  in  4578,  in  three  volumes 
folio,  with  the  Greek  text  of  that  author,  by  H.  Stephens. 

The  poetical  pieces  of  this  learned  writer  in  the  publication 
now  before  us,  were  compofed,  as  he  himfelf  informs  us, 
acerhijjimd  calamitaie :  probably  in  1573,  vvhen  he  was  obliged 
to  fly  for  refuge  to  Laufanne,  after  the  dreadful  maflacre  on 
St.  Bartholomew's-day.  They  confift  of  twenty  four  Pfalms, 
with  a  fiiort  prayer  at  the  end  of  each,  exprefllng  the  fenti- 
ments  of  the  pfalmilt  in  the  foregoing  Pfalm  ;  a  poetical  ver- 
fion  of  the  ninth  chapter  of  Daniel,  the  fifty-ninth  of 
Ifaiah,  the  Canticum  Symeonis,  and  a  fliort  defcription  of 
true  religion. 

Thefe  poems  were  printed  by  H.  Stephens  in  157$.  The 
commendaticns  witl)  which  they  have  been  honoured,  and  the 

fcaicity 
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Icarcity  of  the  remaining  copies,  induced  Mr.  Okely  to  fupnly 
the  public  with  this  new  edition. 

To  thefe  pieces  the  editor  has   flibjoined   Greek  verfions  of 
fome  of  the  Pfahiib,  and   other   facred  poems  in  tfie  fame  lan- 
guage, by  G.  Nazianzen,    Laur.  Rhodomanus,    H.  Stephens 
Q^  Sept.  Florens  Chiiftianus,  John  Harmar.  Fred,  janioiius 
Hier.  Freyerus,    G.  Frid.  Thryilitfchius,    and  J.  Goih.  Her- 
lichius. 

Duport,  ir»  the  preface  to  his  Greek  verfion  of  the  Pfalms, 
:?nd  other  writers  fpeak  of  rhefe  poetical  pieces  of  Serranus 
with  great  applaufe.  *  Ex  illo  enim  fpecimine,  fays  Duport, 
ut  ex  pede  Herculem,  facile  dignofcas  &  intelligas,  quai»rus  is 
.vir  fuerir,  etquiim  egregius  poeta  Gra^cus,  five  puritatem  [in- 
tegritatemj  fermonis,  five  carminis  nitorem  et  elegantiam 
fpedes;  ut  fi  totum  profeflo  tranftulidet  pfalteriuni,  vix  ali- 
orum  aut  ingenio  aut  induflris  locum  reliquiffet ;  adeo  cseteros 
omnes,  nriea  quidem  fententia,  in  hoc  genere  metaphrafeos 
excelluit  ac  fuperavit :  nifi  torte  popularem  ejus  excipia^,  H. 
Stephanum,  qui  et  carmina  ejus  typis  impreflit  et  vulgavit,** 
&c.   Duporti  Piajf.  ad  LetStorem. 

DIVINITY. 

33.   The    True   Do^rine  of  the  Neiv   Tejt-ament  concerning  Jefus 
Chrift,  conjtdered,     The  zd  Edition,     ^'vo.    6s,     Johnfon. 
In  our  Review  for  November  1767,  we  have  given  a  parti- 
cular account  of  this  work,  of  the  fentiments   which   the  au- 
thor adopts  concerning  the  perfon  of  Jefus  Chrift,  and  of  the 
principal  arguments  by  which  he  fupports  his  hypothefis.     It 
will  here  he  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  his   dcfign   is   to   refute 
the  doflrine  of  our  Saviour's  pre-exiftence  ;  that  his  perform- 
^tice,  though  contrary  to   the  commonly-received  opinion,  is 
ingenioufly  written;  and  that  he  has   made   feveral  confider- 
able  improvements  in  this  new  edition. 

34..   ^  Paraphrafe  oji  the  Eleven  ^irft   Chapters  of  St.  PauP^  Epif- 

tie  to  the  Romans.     By  Tho.  Adam,  Rettor  o/*  Wintringham, 

in  Lincolnfhire.   S-z^o.   4/.  Je-Txed.     Rivington. 

In  the  Preface  to  this  work  the  author  expatiates  on  the  in- 
flexible ftriftnefs  and  feverity  of  the  divine  law  ;  the  indifpen- 
fible  necelfity  of  unfinning  obedience,  in  order  to  intitle  us  to 
"the  favour  and  acceptance  of  God  ;  the  univerfal  depravity  and 
litter  unwonhinefs  of  man ;  and  the  doii^rine  of  falvation  by 
faith  in  the  perfe^  righteoufnejs  of  Chrift. 

The  Paraphrafe  is  formed  upon  thefe  principles  ;  which  are 
fv)Uieofthe  favourite  principles  of  the  Methodifts,  deduced  from 
what  we  cannot  but  account  a  mifinterpreration  of  St.  Paul. 

N  4  35.  Thi 
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35.  The  Nature  and  NueJ/ity  of  the  new  Creature  in  Chrifl,  ftated 
and  deferibed.  By  Joanna  Eleonora  de  Merlau.  Tranjlated 
froin  the  German,  by  Francis  Okely,  J.  B.  %'vo.  6d.  Levvis, 
The  editor  informs  us,  that  Joanna  Eleonora  de  Merlau  was 

a  lady  of  di(lin£lion  ;  that  (he  lived  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  laft  century  at  Francfort  en  the  Mayne  ;  that  a  copy 
of  this  letter,  tranfcribed  by  one  J.Philip  Dorre,  in  1741, 
•  providentially*  came  into  his  hands  ;  that  It  lay  by  him  un- 
noticed for  many  years,  but  that  having  lately  read  it,  he  was 
ftrbngly  inclined  to  tranflate  and  publifli  it. 

In  this  traft,  we  fee  nothing  worthy  of  our  regard,  h\i% 
the  piety  of  Joanna  Eleonora  de  Merlau. 

36.  A  Vindication  of  the  Rev.  Mr.   VVefleyV  la^   Minute  y   &C. 

izmo.  9»y.      Cabe. 

Minutes  of  fome  converfations  beaveen  Mr.  Wefley  and 
others,  at  a  public  conference  held  in  London,  Auguft  7, 
1770,  were  printed  at  Brirtol.  In  thefe  Minutes  Mr.  Wefley 
iays,  *  we  have  leaned  too  mvich  towards  Calvinifm  :'  and 
this  afiertion  he  explains  and  confirms  by  fever^il  examples. 
Sometime  afterwards    the  hon.  and    rev.  Mr.  Shirley,  at   the 

fcqiieft  of  lady  H ■  and  other  friends,  printed  a   circular 

Ittter,  inviting  both  clergy  and  laity  to  oppofe  thofe  Minutes 
in  a  body,  *  as  a  dreadful  herefy.' 

In  atifwcr  tb  this  charge  the  author  of 'thefe  letters  lays  be- 
fore the  public,  1 .  A  general  view  of  Mr.  Wefley's  dodlrine  ; 
2.  An  account  of  the  commendable  defign  of  his  Minutes  5 
5.  A  vindication  of  the  propofiiions  which  they  contain,  by 
arguments  taken  from  fcripture,  reafon,  and  experience ;  and 
by  quotations  from  eminent  Calviniftic  divines,  who  have  faid 
the  fame  things  in  different  words. 

This  writer  and  Mr.  Wefley  ftill  maintain  feveral  Calvinifti- 
cal  notions,    though  they  difclaim  fome  of    the  moft  inde- 
fcnfible. 
'37'   ^^"^^  Letters   to  the  Rev,  Mr.  F r,  relative  to  his  Vindi" 

eation  of  the  Minutes  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Welley.   '6vo.  6d. 

Pilly. 

A  defence  of  fome  abfurdities  of  Calvinifm,  in  aniwer  to 
Mr.  Wefley's  Minutes,  by  the  noted  author  of  Pietas  Oxo- 
nienfis. 

38,   Ihe  Reafonahhnefs  and  NeceJJtty   of  Suhfcripticn  to  explanatory 
Articles  of  Faith  demonfraied.  Svo.   2s.     F,  Newbery. 

In  the  firft  of  thefe  letters  the  author  affirms,  that  creeds, 
articles,  and  confefiions  of  faith,  have  been  guards,  fences, 
and  fortrelTes  of  the  church,  in  all  ages,  againrt  the  manifold 
attacks  of  her  heretical  adverfaiies ;  that  the  Confeffional  is 
an  attempt  to  throw  down  her  bulwarks,  and  confequently 
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to  leave  her  expofed  to  the  inroads  of  popery  ;  that  it  is  cal- 
culated to  promote  diflenfions  and  divifions  among  protcftants, 
and  thereby  to  give  advantage  to  the  common  enemy,  &c. 

In  the  fecond  Letter,  which  was  firft  pnbliftied  in  1748,  in 
anfwer  to  Mr.  Chandler*s  book.  On  Subfcription  to  explana- 
tory Articles  of  Faith,  Mr.  Harveft  endeavours  to  Ihew  the 
infufficiency  of  fubfcription  to  Scripture-creeds.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  he  lays  down  the  following  propofitions :  •  i .  The  faith 
of  the  gofpel  is,  that  one  fenfe  of  the  words  of  the  Scripture, 
which  was  affixed  to  them,  or  intended  by  the  facred  writers. 

*  2.  The  words  of  Scripture  having  been  ufed  or  taken  in 
feveral  different  fenfes  and  interpretations,  it  is  thereby  be- 
come ambiguous  and  indeterminate,  what  fenfe  any  perfon  af- 
fixes to  the  words  of  Scripture. 

*  3.  An  affent,  or  fubfcription,  therefore,  to  the  words  of 
Scripture,  or  to  a  Scripture-creed  only,  can  be  no  proof,  teft, 
or  evidence,  of  any  perfon's  holding  the  faith  of  the  go/pel.' 

Mr.  Harveft  is  a  warm  defender  of  our  prefent  ecclefiaftical 
cOablifliment,  and  treats  his  adverfaries  with  great  afperity, 
39.   Letters  to  a  Member  of  Parliament^  in  njohUh  the  Prefent  De-^ 

fgn  of  remofving  Suhfription  to    Human  Ar tides  of  Faith  is  vift' 

ificated.  S'vo.   2s.     Wilkie. 

Thefe  Letters  contain  feveral  juftand  fpirited  animadverfions 
on  Dr.  Randolph's  Charge,  Mr.  Toplady's  Apology,  and  the 
productions  of  feme  other  advocates  for  fubfcription. 

Dr.  Randolph,  fpeaking  of  the  candidates  for  holy  orders, 
f  lys,  *  No  one  compels  them  to  fubfcribe,  &c.'  on  which  this 
writer  makes  the  following  remarks  : 

'  When  a  lad  has  been  made  to  fubfcribe  the  Articles  as  a 
thing  of  courfe,  and  fees  thoufands  doing  the  fame  thmg  every 
day,  he  fcts  his  name  to  them  at  ordination  without  reluc- 
tance, becaufe  without  a  thought.  Neither  the  Articles  them- 
felves,  nor  the  Scriptures  from  which  they  are  faid  to  be  ex- 
trafled,  have  been  explained  to  him  ;  the  refpeSiable  men  who 
lead  him  onward  raife  no  fcruples  in  his  mind ;  and  perhaps 
it  has  been  infinuated  to  him  that,  in  confequence  of  an  ex- 
penfive  education,  he  has  a  right  to  make  his  fortune  by  the 
church.  If  all  thefe  unfriendly  circumftances  to  truth  fhould 
not  extinguifh  in  him  a  defire  of  Scripture  knowledge ;  if  he 
Ihould  afterwards  fit  down  to  his  Bible,  and  draw  from  that 
farred  fountain  the  unpolluted  truth  ;  what  then  muft  be  done? 
ikccording  to  the  merciful  logic  of  Ibbetfon,  Randolph,  Top- 
lady,  and  a  hundred  others,  he  muft  depart  from  the  church*. 
But  the  church  has  annexed  a  dreadful  penalty  to  the  very 
honeft  ftep  to  which  thefe  gentlemen  urge  their  Chriftian  bro- 
ther :  no  matter  j  he  muft  rely  upon  her  mercy  for  a  permif- 
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iion  to  earn  his  bread  by  fome  new  employment.  What  tho* 
the  vigour  of  his  life  be  paft,  his  habits  formed,  his  family 
numerous  ?  the  mercilefs  bigot  can  look  with  a  fteady  eye  upon 
all  thefe  things,  and  coolly  repeat,  '  there  are  other  pro- 
feflions.' 

— «  A  man  who  has  been  educated  with  a  view  to  a  par- 
ticular and  favourite  employment,  and  has  fpent  his  fortune 
in  an  education  chiefly  dire«^ed  to  the  end  he  had  in  view, 
enters  upon  a  new  plan  with  reiuflance.  This,  of  itfelf,  will 
generally  prevent  fuccefs.  But,  befide  his  own  feelings,  lie 
muft  combat  the  prejudices  of  mankind,  v^ho  are  apt  to  think 
^him  flrangely  wrong-headed  fo*-  refilling  to  do  what  many  re^ 
fpeaabk  men  are  doing  every  day :  he  may  forfeit  (and  the 
cafe  is  befor-c  me)  not  only  family-livings,  but  family-connec- 
tions and  fupport;  and  all  this,  not  hecaufe  he  held  not  the 
myfiery  of  the  faith,  but  becaufe  he  held  it  in  a  purer  head, 
and  a  clearer  confcience  than  are  common  to  men  at  the  age 
•  -of  candidates.' 

This  pamphlet  is  faid   to  be   written   by  Mr.  Firebrace  of 
St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge. 

40.  A  Dialogue  betiueen  Injoc  Gentkmsn,  cancernittg  the  late  Appli^ 
cation  to  Parliament  for  Relief  in  the  Matter  of  Suhfcription,  &c» 
%tvo,     6d.     Towers. 

A  (enfible  trad,  written  with  a  lapdable  fpirit  of  modera- 
tion and  candor,  in  favour  of  the  petitioners ;  but  it  contains 
very  little,  which  has  not  been  frequently  repeated  in  the 
courfe  of  this  contr.overfy. 

POLITICAL. 

41.  Conjideration  s  on  the  Aci  for  punUhing  Mutiny  and  Dfertion  * 
and  the  Rules  and  Articles  for  the  Govemmtnt  of  his  Majefy^t 
Land  Forces.     S'vo.     is.  6d,     Murray. 

This  pamphlet  is  ienfible  and  candid,  and  the  author  prp- 
pofes  feveral  alterations  in  the  government  of  the  laud  forces, 
which  highly  merit  the  attention  of  the  legillature. 

42.  Am  Addrefs  to  the  Pri'vy-d'Uncil.  Pointing  out  an  effe^ual Re- 
medy to  tht  Complaints  of  the  Jfanders  of  ferfey.  8^0.  6d, 
Wilkie. 

The  remedies  here  propofed  to  the  confideration  of  the 
privy- council  are,  to  encreafe  the  number  of  conlUbles  to 
twenty-four,  and  to  make  the  eleftion  of  them  annual,  and 
by  ballot. 

43 .  Reafons  againfl  the  intended  Bill  for  laying  fome  Reftraint  upon 

the  Liberty  of  the  Prefs,    S-vff.    \s.  6d,      Wilkie. 
This  pamphlet  is  written  in  the   burlefque  manner ;    and 
the  author's  defign  is  dircdly  contrary  to  what   is  exprelTed  in 
fbe  title.     His  reafoning  is  not  void  of  ingenuity,  but  the 

whole 
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whole  may  be  anfwered  by  this  fingle  argument,  that  the 
laws  which  are  already  enabled  againft  the  abufe  of  the  prefj, 
might  be  fufficieiuly  coercive,  provided  they  were  carried  into 
execution  ;  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  a  greater  reftraint 
would  not  terminate  in  the  fubverfion  of  publicliberty. 
4^1^.   ^^n  EJJay  on  the   Right   of  every  Man    in  a  Frte  State  te  /peak 

and  ivrtte  fretl)^  in  order  to  diftnd  the  Public  Rights^   &C.   ^io, 

2j,     Almon. 

We  were  almoft  put  out  of  breath  in  reading  the  iirft  fen- 
tence  of  this  Eilay,  whicii  confiiis  of  no  lefs  than  twenty-three 
lines  in  quarto,  but. is  far  from  being  the  longeft  in  the  work. 
The  n^atrer  of  the  EiTay  is  equally  difgufling  with  the  compo- 
fition,  and  it  contains  little  more  than  an  infipid,  long- 
winded,  laborious  declamation  refpe^ing  the  death  of  young 
Alien,  George  Clarke,  and  the  watchman,  with  which  the 
public  is  already  lb  well  acqi  ainted. 

MEDICAL. 

45.  An  BJJiiy  on  the  Bilious  or  Tilouo  Fe'ver  c/"  Jamaica  :  CoU 
U^ed  from  the  Manufcript  of  a  late  Surgeon,  By  Charles  Blicke. 
9-'vo.    Is.  6d.     Becket. 

This  Eflay  feems  to  contain  a  faithful  account  of  the  yel- 
Jow  fever:  it  is  alfo  interfperfed  with  fome  judicious  pradical 
remarks,  and  the  method  of  cure  is  rational. 

46.  Efjays  Medical  ana  Experimental.  The  Second  Edition,  Revifed, 
and  conftderably  enlarged.  To  mjhich  is  added  an  Appendix,  By 
Thomas  Percival,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.     %vo.    6s.     Jolinfon. 

To  tills  improved  edition  of  Dr.  PercivaPs  Eflays  an  Appen- 
dix is  added,  on  the  efficacy  of  external  applications  in  the 
angina  maligna,  or  ulcerous  fore  throat.  The  frowardnefs  of 
Jbme  patients  who  could  not  be  perfuaded  to  take  any  medi- 
cines, induced  the  author  to  attempt  this  method  of  cure,  and 
he  has  found  it  fuccefsful  in  fevcral  cafes.  His  pradice  was 
condu>5>ed  as  follows.  He  ordered  a  bliftering  plafler  to  be 
applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck.  The  plafter,  on  account  of 
his  having  obferved  that  the  Ikin  in  this  difeafe  is  very  eafily 
inflamed  and  veficated,  was  compounded  of  Emplaft.  Stomach. 
or  Emplaft,  e  Cymino  p.  ii.  Emplaft.  Vefic.  p.  i,  Camph, 
S.  V.  R.  trit.  giB,  At  the  fame  time,  a  cataplafm  of  Pe^ 
ruvian  bark  and  camomile  flowers,  boiled  in  vinegar,  with 
the  addition  of  two  drachms  of  camphire,  was  laid  acrofs  the 
throat,  and  renewed  every  four  hours.  .,  Somejtimes,  inftead  of 
the  cataplafm,  a  flannel  moiftened  with  equal  parts  of  cam- 
phorated fpirits  of  wine  and  vinegar,  was  recommended.  A 
pediluvium,  confifting  of  the  bark  and  camomile  flowers, 
boiled  in  vinegar  and  water,  was  alfo  ufed  three  or  four  times 
a  day  ;  or  if  the  patient  was  unable  to  fit  with  his  feet  in  the 

bath. 
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bath,  cloths  lightly  wrung  out  of  the  decoclion  were  wrapped 
round  his  legs  and  thighs.  To  promote  the  cure,  and  alio 
for  the  benefit  of  the  attendants,  the  air  was  medicated  by 
the  fteams  of  antifcptics. 

NOVELS. 
47.   The  Cautious  Lo<i;er  ;  or  the  Biflory  cf  Lord  Woburn.     By  a 
youvgGentleman  of  Oxfovd,  Tiua  Vols.  \zmo.  ^s,  fenutd.  Davies. 

Lord  Woburn,  having  a  very  bad  opinion  of  women  in  ge- 
neral, from  their  prefcnt  mode  vi  behaviour,  and  feeling  his 
apprehenfions  ftrengthened  by  the  difappointment  which  an 
intimate  friend  of  his  had  met  with  (as  the  lady  on  whom  he 
had  fixed  his  afFeflions,  indifcreetly  granted  him  the  laft  fa- 
vour, while  the  preparations  were  making  for  her  marriage) 
yet  having  a  ftrong  wilh  for  a  domeftic  life,  wifhes  to  be 
fettled  in  a  matrimonial  way.  At  the  houfe  of  a  common 
friend  he  happens  to  fall  in  with  lady  Charlotte  Morden  : 
with  her  he  is  extremely  pleafed,  but  fearing  that  (he  may 
be  as  frail  as  fhe  is  alluring,  is  very  loih  10  encourage  his 
rifmg  inclination  for  her.  Finding,  however,  many  unufual 
proofs  of  her  difcretion,  during  their  redden;  e  together  under 
the  fame  roof,  he  determ.ines,  at  length,  to  make  his  addrefles 
to  her.  As  foon  as  he  thinks  he  has  reafon  to  believe  flie  is 
tenderly  attached  to  him,  he  refolves  to  try  how  far  fhe  is 
able  to  rcfift  any  improper  felicitations,  v  He  carries  his  de- 
iigns  immediately  into  execution,  and  has  the  pleafure  to  find 
that  Ihe  is  proof  againft  all  his  infmuating  attempts.  Juft  be- 
fore the  intended  marriage,  a  brother  of  niy  lord's  arrives  from 
abroad,  having  married  a  beautiful  young  woman  of  fnfhion. 
Lord  Woburn,.  from  the  licentioufnefs  of  lady  Lomfa's  con- 
duft,  and  from  fome  hints  dropped  by  his  brother  relating  to 
her,  is  flrongly  induced  to  imsgine  that  fhe  alfo  had  not  fuf- 
ficient  xefolution  to  oppofe  her  lover's  attacks  before  her 
wedding  day.  His  conje<^ures  are  foon  confirmed,  as  lady 
iiouifa  is,  foon  after  her  arrival  in  England,  difcovered  in  too 
intimate  a  fituation  with  her  hair  dreHcr. 

This  confirmation  renders  my  lord  a  ftill  more  cautious 
Jover,  and  fills  him  with  the  finccreft  concern  on  his  brother's 
account.  Lady  Charlotte  endeavours  to  alleviate  that  concern 
with  the  mofl  refined  tendernefs.  This  behaviour  increafes 
my  lord's  affedlion  and  efteem  for  her  to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
he  is  hardly  able  to  be  a  moment  from  her.  Returning  home, 
one  night,  after  having  fpent  the  evening  with  a  friend,  he  is 
ftrongly  prompted  to  pafs  by  the  houfe  in  which  lady  Char- 
lotte lives.  Obferving  a  young  fellow,  genteely  drefied,  let 
in  by  Mrs.  Dawfon,  her  woman,  he  follows  him,  and,  half 
mad  with  fufpicion,  afcs  him,  with  impetuofity,  what  bufmefs 

he 
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ht  has  there.  Mrs.  Dawfon,  alarmed  at  that  enquiry,  defires 
th«  young  fellow  to  leave  the  houfc  direftly,  and  then  informs 
my  lord  that  he  is  her  brother  :  but  this  iuteliigence  not  proving 
fatisfaaory,  my  lord  accufes  her  of  being  guilty  of  improper 
behaviour,  and  threatens  to  acquaint  her  lady  with  it. 
Mrs.  Dawfon,  in  order  to  exculpate  herfelf  from  the  charge 
againft  her,  tells  him  that  (he  has  done  nothing  without  her 
lady's  commands.  Unwilling  to  believe  her,  and  yet  agonized 
by  jealoufy,  he  infifts  upon  being  introduced  to  lady  Char- 
lotte, though  at  fo  late  an  hour.  Mrs.  Dawfon  delivers  the 
key  of  her  lady's  chamber  to  him.  He  finds  her  fitting  up 
in  her  bed,  with  looks  full  of  terror  and  aftonifiiment. 
Charmed  with  her  appearance,  yet  ftill  doubtful  of  her  virtue, 
he  determines  to  make  a  farther  trial  of  it.  She  repels  all 
his  attacks  by  every  method  in  her  power :  ihe  reafons,  (he 
intreats,  (he  fupplicates  ;  but  all  her  arguments,  intreaties  and 
fupplications  are  not  forcible  enough  to  make  him  leave  her ; 
ilie  fcreams.     Her  fervants  fly  to  her  affiftance. 

My  lord  is  then  convinced  that  fhe  is  ftridlly  virtuous,  and 
retires.  The  next  day  he  writes  a  fubmiflive,  penitential  let- 
ter to  her,  and  employs  all  her  friends  as  well  as  his  own,  to 
bring  about  a  reconciliation  :  flie  continues  inflexible.  De- 
fpairing  of  the  revival  of  her  regard  for  him,  his  health  is 
impaired,  and  he  is  thought  to  be  in  a  decline.  He  forces 
himfelf  into  her  prefence  :  his  emotions,  at  the  fight  of  her, 
bereave  him  of  his  fenfcs :  flie  difcovers  all  her  former  tender- 
nefs  for  him,  but,  unfhakenly,  refolves  not  to  renew  the  in- 
timacy which  had  fubfifted  between  them.  Deeply  affeded, 
however,  by  having  feen  him  in  fo  pitiable  a  condition,  ihc 
fends  him  his  pardon,  by  his  fifler,  and  intreats  him  to  go 
to  the  fouth  of  France  for  the  recovery  of  his  health.  Under 
the  pretence  of  coming  to  take  leave  of  her,  he  makes  his  ap- 
pearance, attended  by  feveral  relations  and  friends,  on  both 
fides,  and  accompanied  alfo  by  a  clergyman  of  his  acquaint- 
ance. He  prevails  on  her  to  give  him  her  hand,  weak  and 
dying  as  he  is,  and  becomes,  in  a  few  minutes,  the  happieft 
of  men. 

We  have  taken  the  trouble  of  analyfing  this  little  produc- 
tion, as  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  aff^ords  many  leflTons  to  the 
youth  of  both  fexes ;  that  it  confifl:s  of  charqders  well  drawn, 
diftinguifhed,  and  fuftained  ;  fituations  interefiing  and  affefl- 
ing;  and  of  incidents  unexpeded,  yet  natural. 
48.  The  Fine  La^y.     Tnvo  Foh.  izma.   5/.  fenued.      Lowndes. 

The   volumes   now   under  our  confideration  deferve  not  to 
be  clafled   with    the    lovvefl:,    nor    to    be    ranked   with    the 
highefl:  produiUcns  in  this  fpecies  of  writing.     They  arff  not- 
7  dtlii- 
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deftitute  of  chara<?.er,  incidents,  and  fituations :  and  it  is  fy<St 
eafy  to  read  the  cataftrophe,  of  which  the  Fine  Lady  is  the 
eventual  caufe,  without  feeling  powerful  emotions. 
j^g.  TheTeJi  of  Filial  Duty;  in  a  Series  of  Litters  betiiueen  Mi  ft 
Emilia  Leonard,  ahd  Mifs  ChailoUe  Arlington.  'Inxjo  Vols, 
Mmo.     5/.   Jeived.     Carnan. 

We  have  received  fome  pleafure  from  the  perufal  of  thefe 
letters.  Mifs  Leonard,  and  Mifs  Arlington,  are  two  ami- 
able, agreeable  girls,  and  we  were  glad  to  find  them  united 
to  the  men  of  their  choice.  The  fketches  of  two  Welch  fa- 
milies, the  one  in  a  fetious,  the  other  in  a  comic  way,  are 
happily  executed.  In  fliort,  though  there  is  fomething  to 
blame,  there  is  alfo  fomething  to  commend,  and  as  they  are 
printed  for  the  author,  we  hope  that  his  pecuniary  expeila- 
lions  will  be  anfvvered. 

50.  Memoirs  of  Miji  Harriet  Mclv'n,  and  Mfs  Leonora  Stan- 
way.  In  a  Series  of  Letters.  Bj  a  young  Lady  of  Glouceftcr, 
iimo.     IS.  td,  fevoed.     Fuller. 

This  compofition  is  of  a  very  "^^difFerent  texture  from  the 
foregoing.  I'he  ftory  is  unintcrefting,  and  told  in  To  fj)i- 
ritlefs  a  manner,  thyt  we  cannot  coaipliment  the  young  lady 
of  Glouceftcr  on  her  literary  abilities.  We  are  always  forry 
to  be  under  a  necellity  of  condemning  the  produdlion  of  a  fe- 
male pen  ;  but  when  ladies,  not  contented  with  handing  about 
their  manufcripts  among  their  flattering  friends,  fubmit  them 
to  the  public  perufal,  they  muft:  expcft  to  hear  difagreeabie 
truths,  if  their  writings  are  not  calculated  to  engage  the  pub- 
lic attention, 

5  I .  The  Mtjlakes  of  the  Heart  :  cr^  Memoirs  of  Lady  Caroline 
Pelham,  and  Lady  Vidoria  Nevil.  In  a  Series  of  Letters: 
Pubttjhed  by  M.  Tre)  fac  de  Vergy.  VqL  /A',  and  laji.  1  imo, 
3/.   Jewed.      Shatwell.  * 

This  volume  is  not  equal  to  the  foregoing  ones  in  point  of 
Ipirit,  but  it  is  fuperior  to  them  in  point  of  decency. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
52.   Efays  on   Song-nuriting  :    nxiiih   a  Colledion   ff/"ywr^  Englifh 
Songs  as  are  moji  eminent  for  Poetical  Merit.     To  nMlnch  are  added, 
fame  Original  Pieces.   8i/<7.   3J.  6^.     Johnfon. 
Thefe  Eflays  are  four  in  number:  the  firft  is  on  Song-writ- 
ing in  general  the   fecond  on  Ballads  and  Paftoral  Songs ;  the 
third  on  Pafiionate  and  Defcriptive  Songs  ;  and  the  fourth,  on 
Ingenious  and  Witty  Songs.     The  whole  difcovers  the  author 
to  be  pofieffed  of  a  large  fhare  of  critical  knowledge  and  good 
tafte.     He  has   annexed  to  each  of  the  Eflays  a  collection  of 
fongs  pertaining  to  their  refpedliye  clafs,  in  the  arrangement 
and   choice  of  which  we  muft  alfo  approve?  of  his  judgment. 
4  We 
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W«  (hall  prefent  our  readers  with  one  of  the  Ingenious  and 
witty  pieces,  which  is  inferior  to  few  of  the  kind  in  the 
Englifli  language. 

*  Ah  !  Chloris,  could  I  now  but  fit 

As  unconcern'd  as  when 
Your  infant  beauty  could  beget 

No  happinefs  nor  pain  ! 
When  I  this  dawning  did  admire. 

And  prais'd  the  coming  day, 
I  little  thought  that  riling  fire 
Would  take  my  reft  away. 

*  Your  charms  in  harmlefs  childhood  by 

As  metals  in  a  mine  j 
Age  from  no  face  takes  more  away 

Than  it  conceaPd  in  thine  : 
But  as  your  charms  infenfibly 

To  their  perfeftion  preft, 
So  love,  as  unperceiv'd,  did  fly. 

And  centered  in  my  breaft. 

*  My  paflion  with  your  beauty  grew. 

While  Cupid  at  my  heart, 
Still  as  his  mother  favoured  you, 

Threw  a  new  flaming  dart: 
Each  gloried  in  their  wanton  partj 

To  make  a  lover,  he 
Employed  the  utmoft  of  his  art  j 

To  make  a  beauty,  (he.* 

This  pretty  little  poem  might  be  rendered  more  perfedl 
by  the  following  alterations.     Inftead  of, 

*  Than  it  conceal'd  in  thine, 
it  ought  to  be  read, 

*  Than  youth  conceal'd  in  thine  : 

which  would  not  not  only  heighten  the  contraft,  but  remover 
the  impropriety  of  ufing  the  word  age  in  two  oppofite  figni* 
fications. 

As  the  four  la(l  lines  of  the  (bng  are  now  arranged,  the 
cfFed  is  placed  before  the  caufe ;  they  ought  therefore  to  b© 
inverted  thus : 

*  Each  gloried  in  their  wanton  part; 

To  make  a  beauty,  (he 
Employ'd  the  utmoft  of  her  art  j 
To  make  a  lover,  he. 

The  fongs  in  this  colleftion  cannot  fail  of  affording  plea- 
fure  to  thofe  readers  who  have  a  tafte  for  the  beauties  of 
poetical  compofuion  ;  and  the  ingenious  obfervations  in  the 
Efiays  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  work, 

5J.  > 
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53.  A  Letter  to  David  Garrick,  Efq,  on  his  ConduSi  at  Princtpat 
Manager  and  ASior  at  Drury  Lane.  %vo.    is,     Bladon. 

Wc  regard  this  Letter  as  the  produftion  of  fome  difcardecl 
player  or  difappointed  author ;  and  Mr.  Garrick  will  eafily 
forgive  what  he  muft  heartily  defpife.  While  the  numerous 
enemies  whom  the  merit  and  fuccefs  of  our  modern  kofcius 
have  raifed  up  againft  him,  are  no  better  armed  than  his  pre- 
fcnt  affailant,  he  may  fafely  defy  their  united  efforts  to  aflaf- 
finate  his  reputation  either  as  a  performer  or  a  mah,  and 
turn  his  back  on  them,  repeating  the  boaft  of  Ariel  in  the 
Tempeft, 

*  — — you  may  as  well 

Wound  the  loud  winds,  or  with  bemockM-at  ftabs 

Kill  the  ftill  doling  waters,  as  diminifh 

One  down  that's  in  my  plume.* 

54.  A  Treatife  en  Seating.     My  R,  Jones,  Lieutenant  of  Artille^j^ 

8*1/0.  \$,  6d.  Ridley. 
To  behold  an  engineer  pradifing  his  manoeuvres  on  thd 
glacisy  would  not  be  an  extraordinary  occurrence,  but  thii 
impetuous  gentleman,  whofe  excurfions  even  the  ramparts 
cannot  reftrain,  has  fairly  led  us  upon  the  ice.  The  tempe- 
rature  of  the  air  at  prefent  will  not  admit  of  our  reducing 
this  author's  rule  to  pradlice,  we  (hall  therefore  only  obferve^ 
that  no  critic  ever  delivered  more  excellent  injunctions  foi 
the  management  either  of  the  bulkin  or  foe,  than  Mr.  Jonej 
does  for  that  of  the  Ikates. 

55.  JVlfiu  and  Elegant  Amufementt  for  the  Ladies  of  Great  Britain 

By  a  Lady,      i  zmo,   2/.  6d,     Crowder. 
The  defign  of  this  publication  is  to  allure   the  ladies  front 
trifling  amufements  to  thofe  which  are  rational  and  calculates 
to  improve  the   mind.     For  this  purpofe   the  author  recom 
mends  to  them  the  ftudy  of  the  globes,  geography  and  maps 
aftronomy,  reading,  epiftolary  correfpondence,  poetry,  mufic 
and  drawing.     She  even  undertakes  to  teach  ladies   the  ufe  0 
the  globes  herfelf,  in  the  fpace  of  twelve  hours.    She  likewi^ 
favours  them,  in  this  treatife,  with  the  titles  of  fuch  books  a 
Ihe  thinks  mod  proper   for  their  reading,  and   endeavours  t 
entertain  them  with  many  beautiful  extradls  from  good  writers! 
This  ingenious  lady,  whefe   name  is  Harrington,  may  be  di<f 
refled    to,    by   letter,    at   Mr.  Walter's,    bookfeller,    N°  85, 
Charing- Crofs ;    or  at   Mr.  Cooke's,  N°  85,  near  the  Royal 
Exchange.     We  approve  highly  of  the  zeal  Die  difcovers  for  thfe 
cultivation  of  th.e  amiable  fex  :    may  her  laudable  fcheme  be 
attended  with  fuccefs,  and  may  fhe  be  honoured   with  manf 
iair  pupils ! 
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CRITICAL   REVIEW. 
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For  the  Month  of  March^  1772. 

Articlb  I. 

fhe   General  Hiftory  of  Poly bi us.      Tranjlated  from  the  Greek 
by  Mr,  Hampton.     Fo/,  II.    4/0.    i/.  is,    Davies. 

POlybius  was  a  native  of  Megalopolis,  the  capital  of  Ar- 
cadia. He  was  born  about  205  years  before  Chrift.  His 
father  Lycortas  was  an  eminent  ftatefman,  and  fupported  the 
finking  liberty  of  the  Achasan  republic,  that  is,  the  united 
ftates  of  Peloponnefus,  with  great  magnanimity.  From  this 
excellent  patriot  Polybius  received  his  political  inftrudion. 
The  celebrated  Philopcemen  was  his  preceptor  in  the  art  of 
war.  When  he  was  twenty-four  years  of  age  he  was  deputed 
to  go  with  his  father  and  Aratus,  in  the  charadler  of  an  am- 
baffador  to  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  king  of  Egypt,  to  thank  that 
monarch  for  the  favours  he  had  fhewn  the  Achaeans,  and  to 
negotiate  with  him  a  farther  treaty  of  alliance  *.  In  the  war 
between  the  Romans  and  Perfeus  king  of  Macedon,  Polybius 
was  appointed  by  the  Achaeans  to  wait  upon  Q^Martius,  the 
Roman  conful,  with  an  offer  of  their  affiflancc.  Martius 
thanked  them  for  their  generous  intentions,  but  declined  their 
propofalf.  After  the  vitlory  which  L, -iEmilius  Paulus  ob- 
tained over  Perfeus,  Callicrates,  a  »>an  of  fome  eminence  in 
Achaia,  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  the  Romans,  gave  them 
information,  that/nany  of  his  countrymen  had  vehemently  op- 
pofed  their  intereft.in  Peloponnefus;  but  they  were  in   reality 

•  E  Polybii  Hill.  Excerptae  Legat.  57. 
t  Ibid.  78.  ■         . 
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tbofe  only,  who  had  oppofed  his  meafures  in  defence  of  their 
liberty.  The  fenate,  determining  to  humble  the  pride,  and 
fruftrate  the  fchemes  of  thefe  haughty  Achaeans,  fummoned 
them  to  Rome,  and  ordered  them  to  be  difpeifed  in  different 
parts  ot"  Italy.  On  this  occafion,  when  patriotifm  was  ^ 
crime,  it  is  no  wonder  that  we  find  Polybius  in  the  number 
of  the  accufed.  He  was  therefore,  with  about  a  thoufand  of 
his  countrymen,  tranfported  to  Rome.  Here  his  merit  foon 
introduced  him  to  the  acquaintance  of  feveral  perfons  of  tlie 
fird  diilindion.  But  he  contraQed  a  very  particular  intimacy 
with  Publius  Scipio  i^milianus,  and  Caius  Laelius.  After 
feventeen  years  exile,  about  thiee  hundred  of  the  unhappy 
Achaeans,  which  were  all  ihat  remained  out  of  a  thoufand, 
were  fuffured  to  return  honje.  This  favour  is  (aid  to  havd 
been  procured  by  the  intereft  of  Polybius.  Our  hiftorian, 
however,  did  not  return  ;  for  we  find,  that,  about  three  years 
afterwards,  he  attended  his  friend  Scipio  to  the  fiege  of  Car- 
thage. When  that  expedition  was  finifhed,  he  was  commif- 
fioned  by  the  Romans  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  ali  the  cities  in 
Peloponnefus,  at  that  time  a  Roman  province.  This  truft  he 
executed  witli  fo  much  integrity  and  honour,  that  feveral  fta- 
tues  were  ereded  to  his  memory  *.  From  hence  he  again  re- 
turned to  Rome,  and  accompanied  Scipio  to  the  fiege  of  Nu- 
mantia.  About  five  years  after  the  <^eftru(fiion  of  that  city, 
when  Scipio  was  dead,  Polybius  returned  once  more  to  the 
place  of  his  birth  ;  where,  having  fpent  fix  years  of  his  life 
in  tranquility,  he  died  of  a  hurt  which  he  received  by  a  fall 
"from  his  horfe,  in  the  eighty-fecond   year   of  his  age. 

The  works  with  which  he  obliged  the  world  were,  his  General 
Hiftory  ;  The  Life  of  Philopoimen,  in  three  books  f  ;  a  Trearife 
on  TadicsJ;  The  Hiflory  of  the  Siege  of  Numantia  §  ;  Ar» 
Epifile  to  Zeno  the  Khodian,  relarive  to  the  Country  of 
Laconia  || ;  and  a  book  on  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Torrid 
Zone^. 

Of  all  thefe  we  have  only  the  firft  five  books,  with  fome 
extrads  or  fragments,  of  the  General  Hiftory,  now  remaining. 
This  work  originally  confided  of  forty  books,  containing  the 
hiitory  of  the  moil  confiderable  nations  in  the  known  woild, 
during  the  fpace  of  fifty  three  years,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fecond  Punic  war,  before  Chriffc  217,  to  the  fub- 
verfion  of  the  Macedonian  empire,  before  Chrift  164.     The 


*  Pauianias  in  Arcadicis,  c.  9, 

t  Excerpta  ex  Polybio  de  Virt.  et  Vitiis,  1.  x.  p.  13??. 

I  Excerpta  h  fib.  ix.  c.  19.  §  Cic.  1.  v,  Epift  xii. 

II  Excerpta  de  Virt.  et  Vitiis,  1.  xvi.  p.  1415. 
%  Geminus,  Elem,  Aftr.  c.  ij. 
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principal  tranfadions  in  this  period  are  thefe  :  in  Italy  and 
Africa,  the  war  between  the  Romans  and  the  Carthaginians  ; 
in  Afia,  the  war  between  Antiochus  and  Ptolemy  Philopator, 
for  the  fovereignfy  of  Coclo-fyria  ;  and  in  Greece,  the  fecial 
war,  conduced  by  Philip,  the  fon  of  Demetrius,  and  father 
of  Perfeus,  in  conjuui^lion  with  the  cities  of  Achaia,  againft  the 
-/£tolians. — The  firft  and  fecond  book  contain  a  fhort  account 
of  fome  events  antecedent  to  the  fecond  Punic  war;  and  arc 
defjgned  only  as  an  introdu6\ion  to  the  enfuing  hiftory. 

This  work  was  probably  compofed,  or  at  leaft,  the  mate- 
rials of  it  colle6led  at  Rome.  Here  the  author  had  an  oppor- 
tunity ofconfulting  genuine  records*,  and  receiving  authentic 
information  from  La;lius,  and  the  family  of  the  Scipios.  In 
his  attendance  on  his  illuftrious  friend,  he  was  an  eye-witnefs 
to  the  moft  memorable  tranfadions.  And,  in  order  to  avoid 
miftakes,  relative  to  the  fituation  of  places,  and  the  great 
fcenes  of  a£lion,  which  he  had  occafion  to  defcribe  in  the 
courfe  of  his  narration,  he  tra»'elLd  to  the  Alpes,  into  Gaul^ 
Spain,  and  feveral  other  counnies  f. 

Cafaubon  thinks,  that  tliis  valuable  work  was  perfefl  in  the 
reign  of  Conftantine  IX.  and  at  the  time  when  Suidas  wrote. 
Conftantinum  Por/.hyrogcnitumt  PandeSlarum  Poliitcarum  ex  hijioriis 
cornpojiioremy  integrum  opus  habwjje^  nutlus  dubito,  Suida  quo" 
que  grammatico  fuum  ilium  Centontm  contexenti^  rear  equidem  totun 
Polybium  ad  manum  futjje  :  idgue  fcfJis  mantfejTo  e  fragmentii  fotejl 
togt.ofcij  qua  inde  coliegimu>X  Conftantine  began  his  reign 
A.D.  912,  and  died  959.  Suidas  lived,  according  to  fome 
writers,  about  the  year  830,  according  to  others,  A.  D.  976, 
and  as  others  imagine,  about  the  year  1080.  Cafaubon  feems 
to  think,  that  the  remains  of  Polybius,  of  which  we  are  now 
in  pcfleffion,  were  all  that  efcaped  the  devaftation  of  the 
Turks,  when  Conftantinople  was  deftroyed  under  the  conduct 
of  Mohammed  the  Great,  in  1453. 

About  the  fame  time,  pope  Nicholas  V.  a  great  lover  and 
reftorer  of  learning,  made  it  his  bafinefs  to  collect  all  the 
Greek  and  Latin  manufcripts  he  could  procure.  He  aug- 
mented the  Vatican  with  3000  volumes  ;  and  employed  feveral 
learned  men  in  tranfcribing  and  tranilating  books.  Niccolo 
Perotti  de  SHffoferrato,  afterwards  archbiHiop  of  Siponto,  in 

*  Polyb.  lib   iii.  c.  ■i.i- 

t  Id.  Ibid.  c.  4.8,  59. — Scipione  T^rniliano  res  in  Africa  gerente, 
Polybius  Annalium  conditor,  ab  eo  accepra  clafle,  fcrutandi  illius 
orbis  gratia  circumvedus,  prodidit  a  Uionte  eo  [AtlanteJ  ad  occa- 
fum  verlus  falrus  plenos  feris,  quas  generat  Africa,  ad  flumen 
Anatiin  cctCLXxxv.  m.  palT.  ab  eo  ad  X-ixum  ccv.  m.  pafU 
Phn.  1.  V.  CI. 

X  Caufaub.  Dedic.  Polyb.  p.  49. 
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the  kingdom  of  Naples,  was  engaged  to  tranflate  PolybioS 
into  Latin.  He  attempted  only  the  five  entire  books*;  and 
acquitted  himfelf  as  a  writer,  who  was  not  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  Greek  language,  and  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  art  of  war,  might  be  fuppofed  to  do.  His  Latin  is  gene- 
rally allowed  to  be  pure ;  but  he  has  paid  Co  little  regard  to 
the  original,  that  in  thofe  paffages  where  Polybius  and  Livy 
have  related  the  fame  fa£ls,  he  has  frequently  copied  the  lat- 
ter, without  the  kaft  attention  to  the  Greek  hiftorian  f . 

The  fragments  of  the  twelve  fubfequent  books  were  after- 
wards attempted  by  Wolfangus  Mufculus.  This  tranflation  is 
called  by  Scaliger,  in  a  letter  to  Cafaubon,  'verjio  ridiculaX' 

The  beft  Latin  tranflation  of  Polybius  is  that  of  Cafaubon. 
This  learned  man  was  undoubtedly  mafter  of  the  Greek  tongue, 
and  better  acquainted  with  the  military  art  of  the  ancients 
than  Perotti.  His  ftyle,  indeed,  is  frequently  harih  and  ob- 
fcure;  but  his  tranflation  is  a  faithful  copy  of  the  original, 
and  has  been  of  infinite  fervice  to  all  the  readers  and  modern 
tranflators  of  Polybius.  This  work  was  printed  at  Paris  1609  f. 
There  is  an  excellent  tranflation  of  PoLbius  in  French  by 
M.  Thuillier,  a  Benedi'line  of  the  congregation  of  St.  Maur. 
To  this  is  added  the  commentary  of  the  celebrated  chevalier 
Folard,  who  has  certainly  illuft rated  and  removed  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  original  in  a  great  numbervof  places,  by  his  inge- 
nious obfervations,  and  his  knowledge  in  the  art  of  war. 

We  have  had  two  tranflatioirs  of  Polybius  in  our  own  lan- 
guage, before  this  of  Mr.  Hampton's.  Of  the  firft  of  thefe 
Mr.  Dryden,  in  his  charafter  of  Polybius  and  his  writings,  ob- 
ierves,  *  that  the  Greek  hiftorian,  in  his  Englifii  drefs,  ap- 
peared under  fuch  a  cloud  of  errors,  that  his  native  beauty 
was  not  only  hidden,  but  his  fenfe  perverted  in  many  places,* 
The  fecond  was  dene  by  Sir  Henry  Sheere,  who,  in  his  pre- 
face confclTes,  that,  to  have  executed  his  work  in  a  proper 
jTianner,  he  ought  to  have  been  better  acquainted  with  his  au- 
thor. •  I  fhould,  fays  he,  have  been  better  acquainted  with 
his  life  and  manners,  and  as  fa«iiliar  with  him,  if  poffible,  as  his 
friends  Scipio  and  Lzeiius,  for  fo  I  might  in  many  i)]aces,  ob- 
fcure  in  words,  hav<?  penetrated  his  nieaning,  by  knowledge 
of  the  man  :  but  what  (hall  I  fay  ?  I  have  dealt  him  the  fair- 
eft  meafure  I  was  afelc.' — Sir  Henry's  performance  refembles 
the  jejune,   inelegant   verfions   of  Hobbes,  or  Philemon  Hol- 

*  Hence  it  is   probable   that  the  fubfequent  books  of  Polybiu* 
v»ere  loft  before  this  time.     Pope  Nicholas  died  A.  D.  1455. 
+  CaHuib.  Epift.  426.  &  Prfef.  ad  Polyb.  J  Epift.  114. 

§  Vide  Catah  Bibl.  BodJeianx.     It  was  printed  at  Frankfort  in 

1^10. 
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land:  and,  confequently,  there  was  ample  room  for  another 
tranflation,  which  might  exhibit  the  fentiments  of  this  valua- 
ble hiftorian  with  more  elegance  and  fpirit. 

The  firft  volume  of  Mr.  Hampton's  tranflation  was  pub- 
lifhed  in  1756*,  and  includes  the  five  complete  books  of  Po- 
lybius.  This  work  is  introduced  by  a  Preface,  which  the  au- 
thor begins  with  an  enquiry  into  the  caufe  of  that  negle<5t  and 
general  difregard,  under  which  the  writings  of  Polybius  have 
gradually  fallen,  and  which,  he  fays,  ufually  fore-run  oblivion  ; 
and  this  he  afcribes  to  the  want  of  thofe  *  beauties  which  are 
difFufed  through  all  the  finifhed  pieces  of  antiquity,*  and  to  his 
obfcurity. 

'Inftead,  fays  he,  ofcharms  that  might  allure,  an  energy  that  might 
command,  or  flowing  foftnefs  that  might  carry  with  it  the  attention 
oFthe  reader,  we  meet  at  every  ftep  fome  deformity  which  excites 
difguft,  fome  coldnefs  which  offends,  feme  obftacles  which  expofe 
our  patience  to  the  fevereft  proof.  Tnllead  of  elegant  fimplicity, 
we  find  in  every  part  a  ruftick  coarfenefs :  inftead  of  a  neat  and 
clear  concifenefs,  a  redundance  of  impure  exprefllon  :  inftead  of 
an  afTemblage  of  kindred  images,  allufions  remote  and  forced; 
and  in  the  place  of  a  full,  majeftick,  and  continued  harmony, 
founds  th;it  fatigue  and  wound  tlie  ear,  periods  broken  and 
ti'anfyerfed.' — 

*  3ut  befides  the  utter  want  of  all  thofe  beauties,  that  reio-n 
through  thecompofitions  of  the  other  celebrated  ancients,  there  is 
alfo  in  Polybius  one  eminent  vice,  which  mull  be  allowed  to  have 
been  not  Jefs  the  caufe  than   that  now  mentioned,  of  the  almolt 
general  difregard  to  which  his  works  have  been  condemned.     This 
is  the  obfcurity,  which  is  found  as  we  may  fay  in  every  page,  thro' 
all  the  following  hiftory.    For  it  is  not  that  obfcurity,  which  fprings 
folely  from   thofe  ancient  manners,   cuftoms,    fcience,    difcipline, 
which,  though  they  were  familiar  to  the  times  in  which  the  au- 
othor  wrote,  are  unknown  to  the  prefent  age.     Nor  is  it  that  only- 
en  the  other  hand,  which  is  caufed  by  the  ravages  of  years  ;  that, 
which  never  fails  to  attend  a  mangled  c^  corrupted  text.     But  it 
4s  fuch,  as  may  well  be  termed  a  congenial  and  inbred  obfcurity  ; 
an  obfcurity,    which  refults  from  complicated    and    embarrafled 
fenfe  j  from  periods  difordcred  and   tranfpoied  ;  from  ufelefs  ex- 
pletives ;  and   from  words,  which  are  either  deftitute  of  any  %ni- 
lication,    or  employed    in   one  \o  different  from  their  own,  that 
€ven  thofe,  who  are  moft  converfant  in  the  language,  are  often- 
times entangled  in  a  maze  of  doubt  and   intricacy,  from  which, 
after  all  their  efforts,  they  are  never  able  to  get  free.' 

Our  tranflatcr,  having  pointed  out  the  irnperfeftions,  or, 
however,  what  be  apprehends  to  be  the  imperfedions  of"  his 
author,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  preface  thus  difplays  his  ex- 
cellencies : 

*  Whatever  cenfure  maybe'thrown  upon  him,  for  having  flighted 
all  thofe  graces,  which  wOuld  donbtlefs  have  di.ffnfed  fome  luflre 
through  his  work,  it  muit  be  acknowledged  on  the  other  hand, 

•  gee  Crit.  Rev.  Vol.  I.  p.  S93.  — — 
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that,  together  with  tliem,  he  has   rejeaed   likewifc  all  the  falfij, 
though  ipecious,  ornaments,  which  difgrace  the  compofit'ons  even 
of  the  mod  efteemed  and  wifeft  ancients.     The  defire  to  ftrike  and 
to  furpi  ize,  to  pleafe  and  captivate,  diverfified  perhaps   according 
to  the  different  talents  of  the  writer,  has  in  all  times  covered  hi^ 
tory  with  a  delufive  glare,  which  ferves  only  to  miflead   us  from 
that  knowledge,  which  is  the  obje6t  of  our  fearch.     Hence  that 
unnatural  mixture  of  record  with  tradition,  truth  with  fable,  and 
Jhe  long  train  of  brilliant  wonders,  which  af  e  fcattered  through 
the  annals  of  almoft  every  age,  and  every  people.     Hence  thofe  dif- 
courles  and  harangues,  which,  having  been  forged  and   moulded 
in  the  (hade  of  contemplative  and  obfcure  retirement,  confounded 
all  diftinQ:ions,   of  men,  charafters,    and   times.    Hence  likewifs 
all  the  laboured  pageantry,  the  adventitious  and  far-fought  cirr 
cunriftances  which  are  brought  to  fwell  defcription,  and  to  adora 
land  dignify  the  fcene :  to  till  the  mind   with  admiration ;  to  melt 
into  companion  i  or  to  fubdue  by  terror.     Hence  laltly  that  ambi- 
tious care,  which  is  difcovered  even  in  tlje  graveft  writers ;  who, 
not  content  with  having  copied  the  bare  features  of  the  original 
that  was  before  them,  like  painters  call  forth  all  their  ikill,  to  give 
alfo  a  finilhing  to  the  piece;  and  join,  to  the  refembljmce  that  is 
found  in  nature,  thofe  ftrokes,  which  enlarge  and  heighten  each 
deformity,  or  fpread  a  fuller  brightnefs  over  every  beauty.     But  to 
the  author,  whofe  work  we  are  now  confidering,  it  was  referved 
ias  his  peculiar  praife,  to  have'firft  difcerned,  that  hiftory,  if  (he 
would  prove  a  fecure  and  ufeful  ^uide,  muft  walk  hand  in   hand 
■with  life:  and   that   inftru^ion,  whether  moral  or  political,  was 
never  to  be  fixed  upon  the  weak  foundation   of  imaginary  faits. 
It  is  not,  theiefore  the  writer,  whom  we^view  before   us,  eager  of 
;xpplaufe,  and  impatient  to  draw  from  us  an  admiration  of  his.  art, 
5n  having  decked  the  truth  in  a  fplendid  drefs,  and  thrown  into  her 
train  a  gay  afiemblage  of  well-fancied,  polfibie,  events.     But  it  is 
the  itateiman,  the  general,  the  philofopher,  who   fpeaks  to  us,  as 
in  his  clofet,  in  familiar  language;  recounts  fim ply  all   that  was 
traBfd6led  ;  confirms  faCt  by  teliimony ;  and  enables  us  to  derive 
»n  eai'y  and  immediate  proof  likewife  from  the  prudence  or  mif- 
pondu»5i  of  pali-  times,  by  reflexions  deep  and  folid,  and   fuch  as 
bur  own  reafon  cannot  but  approve,  when  they  are  gently  enforced 
ppon  us  as  by  the  authority  of  a  parent,  or  urged  with  the  fond 
jiffedtion  of  a  friend. 

*  How  fteadily  indeed  muft  we  revere,  and  how  willingly  attend 
to,  the  lelTons  of  a  man,  whole  probity  fhines  out  in  every  parr, 
even  far  more  confpicuous  than  his  wifdom.  Blinc^ed  by  no  in- 
lerell,  nor  feduced  by  any  miftakeri  zeal,  as  he  never  is  himfcif 
deceived,  fo  neither  does  he  attempt  to  lead  others  into  error, 
pnmoved  by  the  ill  fate  of  Greece,  and  his  own  lofs  of  friends 
■  and  dignity,  he  defcribes  even  thofe  events,  which  feldoni  fail  to 
^waken  lome  refentment,  grief,  or  jealous  hatred,  with  all  thq 
coldnefs  of  an  unconcerned  fpeXator ;  and  pays  due  homage, 
though  unmixed  with  adulation,  to  thofe  great  qualities  which  had 
jaifed  the  ilru^ture  of  the  Roman  glory  upon  the  ruins  of  his  owr^ 
degenerate  country.  Hence  it  is  that  we  difcein,  even  upon  tl>e 
iOighteft'view,  a  certain  candour  and  fincerity  Ipread  through  his 
work,  which  we  in  vain  fliould  hope  to  find  in  other  writers  :  a 
candour,  which  never  hides  the  faults  of  friends,  nor  tarniihes  the 
Virtues  of  an  enemy  :  a  candour,  which  preients  all  objects  in  th^ir 
paK^d  ftate,  free  from  the  difguifs  of  paffion  }  and  which  weighs 
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contending  teftimonies  in  an  equal  fcale :  in  a  word,  a  candour, 
which,  like  an  artlefs  honefty  of  face,  carries  even  in  its  air  and 
firfl:  appearance  thofe  ftrong  proof?  of  genuine  and  unfeigned  fim- 
pliciy,  which  irrefillably  command  pur  approbation,  and  engage 
our  favour.  Such  was  the  author,  who,  when  living,  was  the 
friend,  the  companion,  and  inftniftor,  of  the  generous  and  he- 
roick  Scipio ;  and  whofe  writings  in  a  later  age,  were  the  earneft 
ftudy,  and  chief  confolation  alfo,  of  the  wife  and  virtuous  Brutus.* 

Polybius,  as  we  have  before  obferved,  in  his  two  preliminary 
books,  relates  feveral  tranfadlions  which  preceded  the  fecond 
Punic  war;  namely,  the  war  in  Sicily  between  the  Carthagi- 
nians and  the  Romans ;  the  African  war ;  the  anions  of  Amil- 
car  and  Afdrubal  in  Spain  ;  and  the  invafion  of  Illyria  by  the 
Romans,  who  then,  for  the  fiift  time,  fent  their  armies  into 
thofe  parts  of  Europe.  To  thefe  tranfadlions  fucceed  the  bat- 
tles between  the  Romans  and  the  Gauls  in  Italy  :  about  which 
time  the  war  of  Cleomenes  broke  oat  in  Greece  ;  with  an  ac- 
count  of  which,  fays  Polybius,  I  fliall  conclude  tlie  fecond 
book,  and  clofe  the  introduftion  to  my  hiftory. 

In  the  third,  he  fhews  what  were  the  caufes  of  the  feeond 
war  between  the  Carthaginians  and  the  Romans,  and  what  the 
manner,  in  which  Annibal  entered  Italy.  He  recounts  the 
feveral  combats  which  enfued,  to  the  decifion  of  the  battle 
which  was  fought  at  laft  near  the  city  of  Canns,  upon  the 
river  Aufidus.  In  this  book  he  includes  the  relation  of  all 
that  pafled  in  Italy  and  Spain  during  the  hundred  and  fortieth 
Olympiad;  and  in  the  fourth  and  fifth,  he  defcribes  the  af- 
fairs of  Greece,  whi<.h  were  rranfadted  within  the  courfe  of  the 
fame  period.  Here  ends  the  laft  entire  book  of  Polybius  : 
on  which  occafion  \y»e  cannot  but  lament  the  irretrievable  lofs 
which  we  have  fuftained  through  the  ignorance  of  intervening 
ages,  and  the  depredations  committed  by  barbarians  on  the 
valuable  produdions  of  antiquity  ! 

The  fecond  volume  of  Mr.  Hampton's  tranflation,  which  is 
now  publifncd,  contains  the  fragments  of  twelve  books,  or 
extradis,  from  the  fixth  to  the  fcventeenth  book  inclufive. 
Thefe  detached  pieces  confift  of  political  difquifiiions,  military 
inftruftions,  the  chara<^ers  of  feme  eminent  commanders,  de- 
fcriptions  of  towns,  battles,  fieges,  and  other  valuable  mate- 
rials. At  what  tinie,  and  by  whofe  labour  or  diredion  they 
were  felefled  from  the  hiftory,  is  a  point  which  cannot  be  de- 
termined with  any  certainty.  Cafaubon  imagined,  that  they 
were  extra^led  by  Marcus  Brutus  *.  But  this  conjedure  is  re- 
futed by  Valefius  in  his  Prolegomena  to  the  Excerpta  Ptirefci- 
ana  f  ;   Mr.  Hampton  has  a  note  upon  this  fubjed,  which  we 

*  Vide  Dedic.  Polybii,  p.  24.,  49. 

f  Alias  prjeclaras  eclogas  de  Virtutibus  &  Vitiis  ex  eodem  Poly- 

^iano  opere  Conllautini  Porpbyrogeniti  juiTu  excerptas,  codice  Fa- 
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fhall  fubjoin,  as  it  cannot  but  be  acceptable  to  the  critical 
reader. 

•  Cafaubon,  fays  he,  judges  thefe  extracts  to  have  been  ths  work 
of  Marcus  Brutus :  upon  the  authority,  as  I  fuppofe,  of  Plutarch 
and  of  Suidas.  The  firft  of  thefe,  fpeaking  of  the  behaviour  of 
Brutus  on  the  day  before  the  battle  of  Pharfalia,  fays  :  «  that, 
when  dinner  was  ended  in  the  camp,  while  others  either  went  to 
ileep,  or  were  difquieting  their  minds  with  apprehenfions  con- 
cerning the  approaching  battle,  he  employed  himfelf  in  writing 
till  the  evening,  compohng  an  Epitonie  of  Polybius."  The  words 
of  Suidas  are  thefe :  "  Brutus  wrote  fome  Letters  j  and  an  Epitome 
of  the  books  of  Polybius  the  Hiftorian.'"  But  an  Epitome,  that  is 
an  Abridgement,  is  a  work  of  a  very  different  kind.  The  abridger 
of  a  hiftory  preferves  the  fubftance  of  it  intire  ;  omitting  fuch  parts 
only  as  feem  to  be  fuperfluous,  or  of  fmall  importance.  He  relates 
events  in  regular  order,  and  in  the  due  courfe  of  fuccefllon.  He 
forms  a  Chain,  of  fmaller  length  indeed,  but  compofed  of  interme- 
diate and  dependent  links.  He  employs  alfo  his  own  ftile  and  lan- 
guage :  or,  if  he  adopts  thofe  of  his  author,  it  is  commonly  with 
fome  degree  of  variation  which  renders  them  his  own.  Even  in 
compiling  what  are  called  the  heads  of  a  hiftory,  forae  connedlion 
and  confjftency  are  ftill  required  ;  and  fuch  order  of  the  parts,  as 
may  carry  with  it  the  appearance  of  an  intire  body.  But  in  thefe 
extrafts  no  feries  of  hiitory  is  preferved.  They  are  all  fingle  and 
feparated  portions :  feparated  from  the  body  of  the  work  ;  and  not 
joined  even  by  the  fmalleft  connexion  one  with  another.  That 
they  remain  alfo  in  the  very  woixls  in  which  they  were  originally 
written,  is  evident  not  only  from  the  language  throughout,  which 
is  fo  peculiar  as  tt)  exclude  all  doubt,  but  mbre  particularly  from  a 
fingle  circumftance,  which  in  this  cafe  is  certain  and  decifive.  Al- 
raolt  every  one  of  thefe  feled^ed  portions  has  in  the  fir/l  fentence 
one  of  thofe  connefting  particles  which  fhew  that  another  period 
had  gone  before.  Thefe  particles,  which  add  nothing  to  the  fenfe, 
vvhich  bear  a  raanifelt  relation  to  fome  former  fentence,  and 
which,  by  being  retained,  itvwQ  only  to  render  the  beginning  of 
each  pafiage  imperfeil  and  abrupt,  are  alone  fufficient  to  denion- 
llrate,  that  the  extrads,  as  they  were  felecled  arbitranly,  and  with 
no  reference  to  any  certain  plan,  were  copied  alfo  with  the  molt 
minute  exailnefs,  and  without  diminution  or  addition.  If  this 
then  be  the  work  defigncd  by  Plutarch  and  by  Suidas,  it  muft  at. 
leaft  be  acknowledged  that  they  have  fpoken  of  it  in  very  improper 
terms.  

*  But  Brutus  compofed  abridgements  likewlfe  of  the  books  of 
Fannius,  and  of  Caslius  Antipater,  two  Koman  hillorians  :  and 
Cicero  mentions  each  of  thefe  works  under  the  f^une  title  of  an 
Epitome.  In  one  of  his  letters  he  fays;  "  that  he  had  copied  his 
5iccount  of  a  certain  fatft,  vvhich  Atticus  had  controverted  with 
him,  from  Brutus's Epitome  of  the  books  of  Fannius;  and  that, 
as  Atticus  had  refuted  him  by  demcnftration,  he  would  now  refute 
Atticus  by  the  authority  of  Brutus  and  of  Fannius."  In  another 
letter  he  defires,  '♦  that  Atticus  would  fend  him  Brutus^s  Epitome 
of  the  bocks  of  Caelius."    And  were  thefe  abridgements  alfo  barely 

bricii  Peirefcii  ufus  Heni'icus  Valefms,  vir  eruditifiimus,  Graece  et 
Latine  in  lucem  edidit  cum  notis.  Par.  1634..  Fabricii  Bib.  Grsec. 
Tom.  n,  lib.  iii.  c.  zj^. 
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a  tranfcript  of  feparate  and  unconnected  paflages  ?  It  is  fcarcely  to 
be  conceived,  that  Brutus,  if  he  ever  had  employed  himfelf  in  a 
labour  of  this  kind  for  the  fake  of  his  own  improvement,  would 
have  fuifered  fuch  coUedions  to  he  publiflied  with  his  name,  and 
be  difperfed  among  his  friends  :  or  that  Cicero  particularly  ihould 
have  been  difpofed  to  fee  or  to  confult  a  volume  of  mere  Extra6ts, 
when  the  intire  Hiftories  both  of  Fannius  and  Caelius,  mull  un- 
doubtedly have  had  a  place  in  his  library. 

*  It  feems  then  that  the  opinion,  which  afcribes  the  choice  of 
thefe  extracts  to  Brutu8,  not  only  is  deftitute  of  every  kind  of 
proof,  but  wants  even  the  fupport  of  probability.  Other  conjec- 
tures might  perhaps  as  eafily  be  offered.  But  nothing  is  more  vain 
or  trifling,  than  to  form  conje6l^ures,  when  the  truth  itfeif,  if  it 
could  be  known  with  certainty,  would  be  but  of  little  value.  By 
what  perfon  foever  the  choice  was  made,  it  is  manifeft  that  it  was 
made  with  very  good  judgment ;  and  that  the  pafTages  all  were 
copied  with  the  moft  fcrupulous  fidelity.  In  this  ftate  they  now  re- 
main :  not  to  be  confidered  as  a  hiftory  ;  but  as  genuine  and  au- 
thentic materials  for  a  hiftory  of  the  times  to  which  they  belong. 
Or  rather  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  fo  many  diftinft  and  feparate 
leffons  of  political,  military,  and  moral  inltru^lion.  In  this  view 
they  will  be  found  to  be  truly  valuable  :  and  the  queftion,  at  what 
time,  or  by  whom  they  were  feleited,  like  moft  other  queftion* 
which  are  merely  critical,  is  a  matter  of  curiofity,  rather  than  oC 
ufe.' 

To  give  our  readers  a  general  notion  of  the  ftyle  and  man- 
ner in  which  Mr.  Hampton  has  executed  his  arduous  under- 
taking, we  (hall  lay  before  them  two  or  three  extracts.  The 
following  fragment  contains  an  account  of  the  fiege  of  Syra- 
cufe,  from  which  the  Romans  were  forced  to  defift  by  the 
wonderful  inventions  of  Archimedes. 

*  The  conful  Appius,  having  taken  upon  himfelf  the  command 
of  the  land  force?,  and  llationed  the  army  round  the  Scythian 
porticoe,  from  whence  the  wall  was  continued  along  the  (hore 
even  to  the  mole  of  the  harbour,  refolved  to  make  his  approaches 
on  that  fide.  As  the  number  of  his  artificers  was  very  great,  he 
prepared  in  five  days  only  a  fufficient  quantity  of  blinds  and  darts, 
with  every  thing  befides  that  was  proper  for  the  fiege:  and  was 
perfuaded,  that  by  this  celerity  he  (hould  be  able  to  attack  the 
enemy,  before  they  had  made  the  necelfary  preparations  for  their 
defence.  He  had  not  at  this  time  made  due  refle6lion  upon  the 
great  flcill  of  Archimedes ;  nor  confidered,  that  the  mind  of  a 
fingle  man  is  en  fome  occafions  far  fuperior  to  the  force  of  many 
hands.  But  this  truth  was  foon  difcovered  to  him  by  the  event. 
For  as  Syracufe  was  in  itfeif  a  place  of  very  great  ftrength  ;  the 
wall  that  furrounded  it  being  built  upon  lofty  hills,  whofe  tops, 
hanging  over  the  plain,  rendered  all  approach  from  without,  ex- 
cept in  certain  parts,  extremely  diflicult  j  {o  withm  the  city  like- 
wife,  and  againft  all  attempts  that  might  be  made  on  the  fide  of 
the  fea,  fo  great  a  quantity  of  inftruments  of  defence  had  been 
contrived  by  the  perfon  juft  now  mentioned,  that  the  befieged  were 
at  no  time  idle  :  but  were  ready,  upon  every  new  attack,  to  meet 
the  motions,  and  repel  the  efforts  of  the  enemy.  Appius,  how- 
ever, advancing  with  his  blinds  and  ladders,  endeavoured  to  ap- 
proach that  part  of  the  wall  which  was  joined  to  the  Hexnpylum, 
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on  the  taftern  {ide  of  the  city.  At  the  fame  time  Marcellus  di- 
re6led  his  coiirfe  towa»\1  Achiadina,  with  a  fleet  of  flxty  quinqne- 
remes,  all  filled  with  foldiers,  who  were  armed  with  bows,  flings* 
and  javelins,  in  order  to  drive  the  enemy  from  the  walls.  There 
-were  alfo  eight  other  quinqueremes,  from  one  fide  of  which  the 
benches^of  the  rowers  had  been  removed  ;  from, the  right  fide  of 
fome,  and  from  the  left  of  others.  Thefe  vefTels,  being  joined  two 
and  two  together,  on  the  fides  from  which  the  benches  had  been 
taken,  were  rowed  by  the  oars  on  tlie  oppofite  fide,  and  car- 
ried  to  the  walls  certain  machines  called  fackbut^,  the  conftrudlion 
and  ufe  of  which  may  be  thusdefcribed. 

.  <  A  ladder  is  made,  which  has  four  feet  in  breadth,  and  fuch  a 
Jength  as  may  make  it  equal,  when  raifed,  to  the  height  of  tli« 
walls.  On  either  fide  of  it  is  a  high  breaft  work,  in  the  form  of  a 
bahiftrade.  This  ladder  is  laid  at  length  upon  the  fides  in  which 
the  two  veflels  are  joined,  but  extending  far  beyond  the  prows ; 
and  at  the  top  of  the  mafts  of  the  veifels  are  fixed  puUies  and 
ropes.  At  the  proper  time,  the  ropes  are  faftened  to  the  top  of 
the  machine.  And  while  fome,  Handing  on  the  ftern  of  the  vef- 
fels,  draw  the  ladder  upwards  by  the  pullies,  others,  on  the  prow, 
at  the  fame  time  afiift  in  raifing  it  with  bars  and  levers.  The  vef- 
fels  being  then  rowed  near  to  the  fliore,  endeavours  are  ufed  to  fix 
the  machine  againft  the  walls.  At  the  top  of  the  ladder  is  a  little 
ftage,  guarded  on  three  fides  with  blinds,  and  containing  four 
men  upon  it,  who  engage  with  thofe  upon  the  walls  that  endea* 
vour  to  obftru6l  the  fixing  of  the  machine.  And  when  it  is  fixed, 
thefe  men,  being  now  raifed  above  the  top  of  the  wall,  throw 
down  the  blinds  on  either  fide,  and  advance  to  attack  the  battle- 
ments and  towers.  The  reft  at  the  fame^  time  afcend  the  ladder, 
without  any  fear  that  it  fliould  fail  j  becaufe  it  is  llrongly  faftened 
with  ropes  to  the  two  vefTels.  The  name  of  fackbut  is  beftowed 
rot  improperly  upon  this  machine.  For  when  it  is  raifed,  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  ladder  and  the  veifels  joined  thus  together,  very 
much  relembles  the  figure  of  that  inftrument. 

*  In  this  manner  then,  when  all  things  new  were  ready,  the 
Komans  defigned  to  attack  the  towers.  But  Archimedes  bad  pre- 
pared machines,  that  were  fitted  to  every  diftance.  And  while 
the  vefTels  were  yet  far  removed  from  the  walls,  employing  cata- 
pults and  baliftas,  that  were  of  the  largt-ft  lize,  and  worked  by 
the  ftrongcft  fprings,  he  wounded  the  enemy  with  his  darts  and 
ftones,  and  threw  them  into  great  diforder.  When  the  darts 
pafifed  beyond  them,  he  then  ufed  other  machines,  of  a  fmalier 
fize,  and  llill  proportioned  to  the  diftance.  By  thefe  means  the 
Romans  were  (o  efFeftually  repulfed,  that  it  was  not  pofiible  for 
them  to  approach.  Marceikis  therefoie,  perplexed  with  this  re- 
fiftance,  was  forced  to  advance  filently  with  his  velTels  in  the 
night.  But  when  they  came  fo  near  to  the  land  as  to  be  within 
the  reach  of  darts,  they  were  txpofcd  to  new  danger  from  another 
invention,  which  Archimedes  had  contrived.  He  had  caufed 
openings  to  be  made  in  many  parts  of  the  wall,  equal  in  height  to 
the  ftature  of  a  man,  and  to  the  palm  of  a  hand  in  breadth. 
And  having  planted  on  the  infide  archers,  and  little  fcorpions,  he 
diTcharged  a  multitude  of  arrows  through  the  openings,  and  dif- 
abled  the  Ibldicrs  that  were  on  board.  In  this  manner,  whether 
»he  Romans  were  at  a  great  diftance,  or  whether  they  were  near, 
he  not  only  rendered  ulelefs  all  their  efforts,  but  deftroyed  alio 
many  of  their  men.  When  they  attempted  alfo  to  raife  the  fackbutB,  ^ 
1  ce*- 
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certain  machines  whicli  he  had  raifed  along  the  whole  wall  on  the 
infide,  and  which  were  before  concealed  from  view,  fuddenly  ap- 
peared above  the  walls,  and  ftretched  their  long  beaks  far  beyond 
the  battlements.  Some  of  thefe  machines  carried  mafles  of  lead» 
and  ilones  not  lefs  than  ten  talents  in  weight.  And  when  the  vef- 
/els  with  the  fackbuts  came  near,  the  beaks,  being  firft  turned  by 
ropes  and  puUies  to  the  proper  point,  let  fall  their  ftonesj  which 
broke  not  only  the  fackbuts  but  the  vellels  likewile,  and  threw  all 
thofe  that  were  on  board  into  the  greateft  danger.  In  the  fame 
manner  alfo  the  reft  of  the  machines,  as  often  as  the  enemy  ap- 
proached under  the  cover  of  their  blinds,  and  had  fccured  thenr 
felves  by  that  precaution  againlt  the  darts  that  were  difchargcd 
through  the  openings  of  the  wall,  let  fall  upon  them  ftonesof  16 
large  a  fize,  that  all  the  combatants  upon  the  prow  were  forced  to 
retire  from  their  ftation. 

*  He  invented  likewife  a  hand  of  iron,  hanging  by  a  chain  from 
the  beak  of  a  machine,  which  was  ufed  in  the  following  manner. 
The  perfon,  who  like  a  pilot  guided  the  beak,  having  let  fall  the 
hand,  and  catched  hold  of  the  prow  of  any  veflel,  drew  down  the 
oppoiite  end  of  the  machine  that  was  on  the  inilde  of  the  walls. 
And  when  the  veflel  was  thus  raifed  ere6V  upon  its  ftern,  the  ma- 
chine itfelf  was  held  immoveable  j  but,  the  chain  being  fuddenly 
loofened  from  the  beak  by  the  means  of  pullies,  feme  of  the  vel- 
fels  were  thrown  upon  their  fides  j  others  turned  with  the  bottom 
upwards ;  and  the  greateft  part,  as  the  prows  were  plunged  from  a 
confiderable  height  into  the  fea,  were  filled  with  v/ater,  and  all 
that  were  on  board  thrown  into  tumult  and  diforder. 

*  Marcellus  was  in  no  Imali  degree  embarrcified,  when  he  found 
himfelf  encountered  in  every  attempt  by  fuch  refiftance.  He  per- 
.ceived  that  all  his  efforts  were  defeated  with  lofs  ;  and  were  even 
deiided  by  the  enemy.  But,  amidft  all  the  anxiety  that  he  fuf- 
fered,  he  cou'd  not  helpjefting  upon  the  inventions  of  Archimedes. 
This  man,  laid  he,  employs  our  Ihips  as  buckets  to  draw  water ; 
and  boxing  about  our  fackbuts,  as  if  they  were  unworthy  to  be  af- 
fociated  with  him,  drives  them  from  his  company  with  dilgrace. 
Such  was  the  fuccefs  of  the  liege  on  the  fide  of  the  fea. 

*  Appius  alfo  on  his  part,  having  met  with  the  fame  obftacles  in 
bis  approaches,  was  in  hke  manner  forced  to  abandon  his  defign. 
For  while  he  was  yet  at  a  confiderable  diftance,  great  numbers  of 
his  army  were  deftroyed  by  the  baliftje  and  the  catapults.  So  won- 
derful was  the  quantity  of  ftones  and  darts,  and  fo  aftonifliing 
the  fofce  with  which  they  were  thrown.  The  machines  indeed 
were  Vvorthy  of  Hiero,  who  had  furnilhed  the  expence  j  and  of 
Archimedes  who  defigned  them,  and  by  whofediredtions  they  were 
made.  If  the  troops  advanced  nearer  to  the  city,  they  either  were 
^topped  in  their  approach  by  the  arrows  that  were  difcharged 
through  the  openings  in  the  walls;  or,  if  they  attempted  to  force 
their  way  under  the  cover  of  their  bucklers,  were  deftroyed  by 
ftones  and  beams  that  were  let  fall  upon  their  heads.  Great  mil- 
chief  alfo  Avas  occafioned  by  thofe  hands  of  iron  that  have  been 
ijnentionejd ;  which  lifted  men  with  their  armour  into  the  air,  and 
daftied  them  againft  the  ground.  Appius  therefore  was  at  laft  con- 
ijrained  to  return  back  again  to  his  camp.  And  when  he  had  held 
a  confultation  with  the  tribunes,  it  was  with  one  confent  deter- 
mined by  them,  that  every  other  method  fliould  be  tried  to  obtain 
pofteffion  of  Syracufe,  but  that  they  would  no  more  attempt  to  take 
|t  by  affault.     Nor  did  they  afterwards  depart  frpm  this  refolu- 

tion. 
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lution.      For  though    they    remained    eight  months    before    the 
city,  and  daring  that  time  invented  various  itratagems,  and  car- 
tied  into  execution  many  bold  defigns,  they  never  had  the  courage 
to  attack  the  place  in  the  regular  forms.     So  wonderful,  and  of 
fuch  importance  upon  fome  occafions  is  the  power  of  a  fingle  man, 
and  the  force  of  fcience  properly  employed.     With  fo  great  armies 
both  by  land  and  fea,  the  Romans  could  fcarcely  have  failed  to  take 
the  city,  if  one  old  man  had  been  removed.     But  while  be  is  pre- 
fcnt,  they  dare  not  even  to  make  the  attempt  j  in  the  manner  at 
leaft  which  Archimedes  was  able  to  oppofe.     Being    perfuaded 
therefore,  that,  as  the  city  was  crouded  with  inhabitants,  it  might 
at  laft  moft  eafily  be  reduced  by  famine,  they  refolved  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  this  as  their  only  hope  j  and  to  intercept  by  their  fleet 
the  provifions  that  fhould  be  brought  by  fea,  while  the  army  cut 
off  all  approach  on  the  fide  of  the  land.     And  that  the  time  era* 
ployed  in  the  ficge,  might  not  pafs  wholly  without  adion,  but  be 
attended  with  advantage  in  fome  other  place,  the  confuls  divided 
the  army.     And  while  Applus,  with  two  parts  oF  the  forces,  in- 
vefted  the  city;  Marcellus  with  the  relt,  advancing  through  the 
countrjr,  wafted  the  lands  of  the  Sicilians  who  had  joined  the  Car» 
thaginians  in  the  war.' 

That  Archimedes  fet  fire  to  the  Roman  fleet,  at  the  fiege 
of  Syracufe,  by  means  of  burningglafles,  is  attefted  by 
Lucian,  Dion,  Zonaras,  Galen,  Anthemius,  Euftathius, 
and  Tzetzes :  but  Kepler,  Naudaeus,  Defcartes,  and  many 
others,  have  treated  this  piece  of  hiftory  as  a  mere  fable. 
And  we  are  of  this  opinion,  more  efpecially  as  no  men- 
tion is  made  of  any  fuch  contrivanee  by  Polybius,  who  was 
born  not  above  fix  or  feven  years  after  the  taking  of  Syra- 
Cufe*;  and,  confequently,  muft  have  been  well  acquainted 
with  many  perfons  who  were  in  the  Roman  army  during  the 
fiege. 

The  following  extraft  from  the  fixteenth  book  will  ferve  to 
fliew,  that  our  hiflorian  was  free  from  that  weaknefs  which  ap- 
pears in  fome  of  the  moft  eminent  hiflorians  of  all  ages ;  that 
is,  a  foolifh  credulity  in  believing  and  relating  traditionary  fa- 
bles and  wonderful  (lories. 

*  laffus  in  Afiais  fituated  upon  the  gulphj  which  is  terminated  on 
one  fide  by  the  temple  of  Neptune  in  the  Milefian  territory,  and 
on  the  other  by  the  city  of  Mindus  ;  and  which  by  many  is  called 
the  Eargylietic  gulph,  from  thecitLesof  the  fame  name  which  are 
fpread  round  the  innermoft  parts  of  it.  The  inhabitants  of  laflus 
boaft  that  they  were  originally  a  colony  from  Argos:  but  that  af- 
terwards their  anceftors,  when  they  had  fuffered  a  great  lofs  in  the 
Carian  war,  received  anew  colony  of  Milefians,  which  was  brought 
to  them  by  tlie  fon  of  Neleus,  the  firft  founder  of  Miletus.  The 
City  contains  ten  ftadia  in  circumference,  There  is  a  report,  which 
is  firmly  credited  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Bargylian  cities  : 
tbat  no  fnow,  or  rain,  ever  falls  upon  the  ftatue  of  the  Cindyan 
Diana,  though  it  ftands  in  the  open  air.     The  people  of  lafTus  af- 

•  According  to  fome  writers  Syracufe  was  taken  bef.  Chr.  210. 
iiccording  to  others  aoy.    See  Univ.  Hift*  Vol,  VIII,  p.  139. 
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firm  the  fame  thing  al fo  concerning  their  ftatue  of  Vefta  :  and  both 
theie  ftories  are  related  as  fads  by  ibme  hiftorians.  For  my  own 
part,  I  know  not  how  it  is,  that  1  am  ftil}  forced  in  the  courfe  of 
my  work,  to  take  fome  notice  of  fuch  traditions,  which  are  fcarcely 
to  be  heard  with  patience.  It  is  certainly  a  proof  of  a  moft  childiih 
folly,  to  relate  things,  which,  when  they  aie  brought  to  be  ex- 
amined, appear  to  be  not  only  improbable,  but  even  not  poflible. 
When  a  writer  affirms,  for  example,  that  certain  bodies,  though 
placed  in  the  light  of  the  fun,  projc6l  no  (hade,  what  is  it  but  a 
plain  indication  of  a  diftempered  brain  ?  and  yet  Theopompus 
has  declared  that  this  happens  to  thofe  who  are  admitted  into  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  in  Arcadia.  Of  the  fame  kind  are  the  ftories 
that  have  now  been  mentioned.  I  mull  confefs  indeed,  that,  when 
things  of  this  fort  tend  only  to  preferve  in  vulgar  minds  a  reve- 
rential awe  of  the  divinity,  writers  may  fometimes  be  excufed,  if 
they  employ  their  pains  in  recounting  miracles,  and  in  framing  le- 
gendary tales.  But  nothing  which  exceeds  that  point  iliould  be 
allowed.  It  is  not  eafy  perhaps  to  fix  in  every  inftance  the  exa6t 
bounds  of  this  indulgence :  yet  neither  is  it  abfolutely  impolTibie. 
My  opinion  is,  that  ignorance  and  falfehood  may  be  admitted  in  a 
Imall  degree  ;  and,  when  they  are  carried  farther,  that  they  ought 
to  be  exploded.' 

In  the  fifteenth  book,  Extrad  V.  ourhiftorian  relates  the  la- 
mentable deftru6ion  of  Agathocles,  the  guardian  of  young 
Ptolemy,  together  with  all  his  tamily,  in  a  popular  infurredioji 
at  Alexandria  :  he  then  fubjoins  the  following  admirable  obfer- 
vations  on  the  manner  of  relating  tragical  events  in  hiftory. 

*  I  am  not  ignorant  indeed,  with  what  pains  fome  writers,  in 
order  to  ftrike  their  readers  with  aftonifhment,  have  heightened 
this  tranfaftion  into  a  molt  portentous  Itory  ;  and  loaded  it  with  a 
detail  of  ftudied  obfervation,  exceeding  even  the  relation  itfelf  in 
length.  Some  of  them,  afcribing  every  thing  that  happeijed  to  the 
fole  influence  of  Fortune,  attempt  to  paint  in  the  ftrongeft  colours 
the  inconftancy  of  that  Goddefs,  and  to  (hew  how  difficult  it  i* 
for  men  to  fecure  themfelves  againll  her  power.  Others  again, 
when  they  have  reprefented  all  the  circumftances  to  be  indeed  aito- 
nifliing,  endeavour  afterwards  to  aflign  fome  probable  caufes  of  fo 
wonderful  an  event.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  refolve  not  to  un- 
dertake the  ta(k  of  making  any  fuch  refle£fions.  For  I  cannot  dif- 
cover  that  Agathocles  was  diftinguilhed  either  by  his  military  Ikili 
and  courage  ;  or  that  he  polfeflcd  in  any  confiderable  degree  that 
happy  dexterity  in  the  adminlllration  of  civil  affairs  which  might 
delerve  to  be  imitated  j  or  laltly,  that  he  ever  excelled  in  that  ta- 
lent of  courtly  intrigue,  that  refined  and  crafty  policy,  by  the 
means  of  which  Sofibius  and  many  other  miniflers  preferved  thro' 
their  lives  a  llipreme  influence  over  thofe  princes  who  fucceffively' 
jntrufted  them  with  the  management  of  their  affairs.  He  was  in- 
deed in  all  refpefts  the  very  reverie  of  thefe.  For  it  was  only  the 
incapacity  and  u'eaknefs  of  Philopator,  which  firlt  raifed  him,  with 
the  allonilhrnent  of  all  men,  into  high  authority.  And  when  af« 
terwards  he  had  the  faircfl  opportunity,  upon  the  death  of  that 
prince,  to  maintain  himfeif  in  ^his  exalted  ftaiion,  he  in  a  fhort 
time  threw  away,  by  the  mere  want  of  fpirit  and  ability,  both  his 
power  and  his  life.  The  llory  of  a  man  like  this  needs  no  enhrge- 
«ient  j  nor  affords  any  room  for  fuch  reflciitions  as  might  be  drawn 

from 
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from  the  fortunes  of  that  other  Agathocles  and  Dionyfius,  the  tv/** 
tyrants  of  Sicily  ;  and  of  fome  befides,  who  acquired  a  name  by 
their  ability  and  great  exploits.  The  latter  of  the  two  here  men- 
tioned derived  his  origin  from  the  very  loweft  of  the  people.  The 
former  left  the  wheel,  the  kiln,  and  the  clay,  as  Timceus  has  faid 
of  him  in  the  way  of  reproach,  and  came  young  to  Syracufe.  And 
yet  each  of  them,  in  his  time,  raifed  himfelf  to  be  the  tyrant  of 
that  renowned  and  opulent  city.  Afterwards,  they  became  the 
fovereigns  of  aU  Sicily;  and  were  matters  likewife  of  many  of  the 
parts  of  Italy.  Agathocles  alfo  formed  fUll  greater  defigns.  For 
he  even  invaded  Africk  :  and  at  laft  died  in  the  full  poflellion  of  all 
his  honours.  And  from  hence,  it  is  faid,  when  Publius  Scipio, 
the  firft  conqueror  of  Carthage,  was  a(ked  what  perfons  he  judged 
to  have  been  the  nioft  diftinguifhed  by  their  Ticill  in  government, 
and  their  wifdom  in  conducting  the  boldefl:  enterprizes,  he  an- 
fwered,  Dionyfius  and  Agathocles.  The'e  then  are  the  men,  from 
whofe  aftions  an  hUlorian  may  take  a  fair  occafion  to  Hop  his  rea- 
ders with  refle6>ions  ;  to  remind  them  X)f  the  power  of  fortune  ;  to 
remark  the  courfe  of  human  affairs;  and,  in  a  word,  to  inculcate 
many  ufeful  leffons.  But  others,  like  the  Agathocles  whole  fate 
we  have  defer ibed,  are  very  unfit  to  be  made  the  fuhjefts  of  fuch 
difcourfe.  Upon  this  account,  I  have  related  without  anyenlarge- 
jment  the  bare  circumftances  of  his  fall.  But  there  was  alfo  indeed 
another  reafon,  which  determined  me  with  no  lefs  weight,  to  re- 
je6t  all  amplification  in  the  recital  of  this  flory.  Thofe  changes  of 
fortune  which  are  dreadful  and  aftoniftiing  fhould  be  exhibited  in 
a  fingle  view,  and  fo  far  only  as  that  they  may  be  barely  known. 
To  keep  them  afterwards  in  fight,  and  to  exaggerate  them  in  a 
long  defcription,  not  only  is  attended  with  no  advantage,  but  muft 
even  be  painful  to  tnoie  to  wtsom  they  are^ihewn  In  everything 
that  is  offLied  to  the  eyes  or  ears,  the  defign  (hould  always  be,  to 
convey  either  fome  utiiny,  or  lome  pleafure.  All  hiftory  e.peciaUy 
Should  be  direiied  conitantly  to  thefe  two  ends.  But  an  exagge- 
rated defcription  of  aftonilhing  accidents  is  certainly  neither  ufe- 
ful nor  pleafing.  It  cannot  be  uieful,  fince  no  one  would  wifti  to 
imitate  what  is  contrary  to  realbn  :  nor  pleafing,  becaufe  none  can 
be  delighted  either  with  the  fight  or  the  relation  o'i  luch  events  as 
are  repugnant  both  to  nature  and  to  the  common  apprehenfions  of 
men.  We  may  defire  indeed  once,  and  for  the  fiirft  time  only,  to 
iee  or  to  hear  of  fuch  dilafters  ;  for  the  fake  of  being  afl'ured,  that 
ibme  things  may  happen  uhich  we  conceived  to  be  impoflibie. 
Bur  when  we  hzve  this  afi"ur*nce,  any  lengthened  repetition, 
forced  upon  us,  only  ft'ls  us  with  difguft.  An  hiftorian  therefore 
Ihculd  be  contented  baieiy  ro  relate,  what  may  fei  ve  for  imitation, 
or  may  be  heard  with  plealure.  An  enlarged  delcrsption  of  cala- 
miiy,  which  exceeds  ti.ufe  bounds,  may  be  proper  indeed  for  tra- 
gedy, but  not  for  hittory  Some  indulgence  however  may  be  al- 
lowed perhaps  to  thofe  h'ifVorians,  who,  became  they  neither  have 
confideied  the  works  of  nature,  nor  are  acquainted  with  the  ge- 
neral courfe  of  things  in  the  world,  are  ready  to  regard  the  events 
which  themt'elves  have  feen,  or  which  they  have  greedily  received 
from  others,  as  the  grtateit  and  moft  wonderful  that  have  hap- 
pened in  any  age.  MjUed  by  this  periuafion,  and  not  fenfible  of 
>'he  miftake  into  which  they  have  fallen,  they  fet  themfelvee  to  re- 
late with  large  exaggeration  tranla6tions  which  have  not  even  the 
praile  of  novelty,  fince  they  have  before  been  recounted  by  others, 
and  from  which  their  readers  alfo  ueycr  can  derive  either  advaa* 
tftge  or  delight.* 
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From  tliefe  extrafls  our  readers,  we  imagine,  will  be  able  to 
form  a  proper  judgment  of  Polybius  and  his  tranflator.  In 
the  one  they  will  find  a  remarkable  integrity,  and  many  ex- 
tellent  obfervations,  in  the  other  a  faithful  and  elegant  repre- 
fentation  of  the  original. 

There  yet  remain  nntrajiflated,  Excerpta  cie  Legationihus^  et 
Excerpta  de  rittufibus  ^  Fttiisy  with  which  Mr,  Hampton,  we 
hope,  intends  to  favour  the  public  in  another  volume. 


II.  Midkal  TranJaSlion  ,  pubJiJhcd  by    the   College  of  Phyjicians  in 
London.    Fol.  II.    Svo.    5/.     Baker. 

nrHE  firft  article  in  this  volume  is  an  account  of  the  he6\ic 
-■•  fever  by  Dr.  He  )erden,  which  is  delivered  with  great  ac- 
curacy, and  difcovers  very  exrenfive  obfervation.  After  re- 
marking the  various  circumllances  that  diftinguifh  this  fpecies 
of  fever  from  the  genuine  intermittent,  the  author  relates  fe- 
veral  anomalous  fymptoms  with  which  it  is  frequently  accom- 
panied. Hedic  patients,  he  obferves,  often  complain  of  pains 
resembling  thofe  of  the  rheumatifm,  which  either  irregularly 
affect  different  parrs  of  the  body,  or  conftantly  return  to  the 
fame  part ;  which  is  often  at  a  great  dirtance  from  the  feat  of 
the  principal  diforder,  and  apparently  void  of  any  conne£^i)n 
with  it.  Thtfe  pains  are  fometimes  fo  violent  as  to  require  a 
large  quantity  of  opium,  and  the  Dodor  has  obferved,  that 
they  are  the  moft  ufual  where  the  hedic  arifes  from  fome  ul- 
cer expofed  to  the  air,  as  in  cancers  of  the  face,  breafts,  &c. 
In  this  fever  he  has  been  furpriP  d  to  fee  fwellings  arife  aimed 
inftant^neoi^fly,  as  if  the  part  was  fuddenly  become  fatter. 
Thefe  fwt.liings,  he  remarked,  were  not  painful,  hard,  or  dif- 
coloured,  and  continued  for  feveral  hours.  After  mentioning 
the  feveral  caufes  of  this  difeafe,  he  takes  notice,  that  the 
refemblance  whirh  it  bears  to  an  intermittent  frequently  in- 
duces the  phyfician,  as  well  as  the  fick  and  their  friends,  to 
have  recourfe  to  the  Peruvian  bark  ;  but  he  never  remembers 
to  have  feen  any  good  from  that  medicine,  where  the  fever 
was  not  attended  with  an  apparent  ulcer. 

The  fecond  article  contains  remarks  on  the  pulfe,  commu- 
nicated by  the  fame  judicious  author.  He  very  juftly  rejeds 
the  minute  diltindions  which  have  been  made  in  refjjed  to 
this  fubjedt,  as  conducing  very  little  either  to  the  knowledge 
or  cure  of  difeafes  ;  and  he  informs  us,  that  he  has  more  than 
once  obferved  old  and  eminent  praditioners  determine  fo  dif- 
ferently of  the  various  kinds  of  pulfes,  that  he  was  certain 
tljey  did  not  exprefs  the  fame  fenlations  by  the  fame  names. 
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We  (hall  prefent  our  readers  with  his  ufeful  obfervations  to- 
wards confirming,  correfting,  or  enlarging  the  remarks  which 
have  been  made  relative  to  the  degrees  of  quicknefs,  or  fre- 
quency of  the  pulfe  in  the  feveral  ages  and  diftempers.  Jn 
the  following  extra6V,  when  the  time  is  not  fpecified  in  which 
the  number  of  pulfaiions  is  performed,  a  minute  is  to  be  un- 
derrtood. 

*  The  pulfe  of  children  under  two  years  old  ftiould  be  felt  while 
they  are  afleep ;  for  their  pulfes  are  greatly  quickened  by  every  new 
feniation,  and  the  occafions  of  thefe  are  perpetnaily  happening  to 
them  while  they  are  awake.  The  pulfe  then  of  a  healthy  infant 
afleep  on  the  day  of  its  birth  is  between  1 30  and  140  in  one  minute  j 
and  the  mean  rate  for  the  firft  month  is  iio  ;  for  during  this  time 
the  artery  often  beats  as  frequently  as  it  does  the  firll  day,  and  I 
have  never  found  it  beat  flower  than  108.  During  the  firft  year  the 
limits  may  be  fixed  at  108  and  120.  For  the  fecond  year  at  90  and 
100.  For  the  third  year  at  80  and  108.  The  fame  will  very  nearly 
ferve  for  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  fixth  years.  In  the  feventh  year 
the  pulfiitions  will  be  fometimes  fo  few  as  72,  though  generally 
more  ;  and  in  the  twelfth  year  in  healthy  children  they  will  often 
be  not  more  than  70  i  and  therefore,  exCept  only  that  they  are 
much  more  eafily  quickened  by  illnefs  or  any  other  caufe,  they 
will  diflfer  but  little  from  the  healthy  pulfe  of  an  adult,  the  range 
of  which  is  from  a  little  below  60  to  a  little  above  80.  It  muft  be 
remembered,  that  the  pulfe  becomes  more  frequent,  by  ten  or 
twelve  in  a  minute,  after  a  full  meal. 

*  If  the  pulfe  either  of  a  child  or  of  an  adult  be  quickened  fo  as 
to  excede  the  utmoft  healthy  limit  by  ten  in  a  minute,  it  is  an  in- 
plication  of  fome  little  diforder.  But  a  child  is  fo  irritable,  that 
during  the  firft  year  a  very  flight  fever  will  make  the  artery  beat 
14.0  times,  and  it  will  beat  even  160  without  danger  j  and  as  there 
begins  to  be  fome  difficulty  in  counting  the  pulfe  when  the  mo- 
tion is  fo  rapid,  the  thirft,  quicknefs  of  breathing,  averfenefs  from 
their  food,  and  above  all  the  want  of  fleep,  enable  us  better 
than  the  pulfe  to  judge  of  the  degree  of  fever  in  infants. 

*  A  child  of  two  years  will  die  of  an  inflammatory  fever,  though 
the  artery  beat  only  144  times  in  a  minute  i  and  I  have  feen  a 
child  of  four  years  recover  from  a  fever,  in  which  it  beat  156 
times  J  and  one  of  nine,  where  it  beat  152. 

*  If  the  pulfe  of  a  child  be  1 5  or  20  beiow  the  loweft  limit  of  the 
ratural  ftandard,  and  there  be  at  the  lame  time,  figns  of  con- 
iiderable  illnefs,  it  is  a  certain  indication,  that  the  brain  is  aff^efted, 
and  confequently  fuch  a  quiet  pulfe,  inftead  of  giving  us  hope, 
ihould  alarm  us  with  the  probability  of  imminent  danger. 

*  In  adults  ill  of  an  inflammatory  fever  the  danger  is  generally 
not  very  great,  where  the  beats  are  fewer  than  100;  120  fliew  the 
beginning  of  danger,  and  they  feldom  excede  this  number  unat- 
tended with  delirioufnefs,  ahd  where  the  patient  does  not  die. 
There  are  two  exceptions  to  this  obfervation  :  the  firft  is,  that  be- 
fore fome  critical  fwelling  or  depofit  of  matter  begins  to  ftiew  it* 
ielf  in  fevers,  the  pulfe  will  be  fo  rapid  and  indiflin6t  as  hvirdly  to 
admit  of  being  counted  ;  but  I  have  known  it  certainly  not  lefs 
than  1  50,  and  yet  the  patient  has  recovered.  Acute  rheumatifms 
alford  a  lecond  exception,  in  which  the  artery  will  often  beat  above 
120  times  without  any  fort  of  danger  j  and  in  both  thefe  cafes  we 
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may  rein^rk,  that  the  appetite  and  fenfes  and  fleep  knd  ftrength 
are  put  lefs  out  of  their  natural  Hate,  than  where  the  life  of  the  pa- 
tient is  in  imminent  danger. 

*  Though  it  be  difficult  to  count  above  140  ftrokes  in  a  minute^ 
if  they  be  unequal  in  time  or  in  (Irength,  yet  where  they  have 
been  very  diftincl  I  have  been  able  to  count  i2o, 

*  Afthmatic  perl'ons  are  often  (eized  with  an  uncommonly  bad 
fit,  arifing  probably  from  Ibme  great  inflammation  of"  the  lungs  j 
and  here,  if  the  pulfe  excede  120,  they  very  rarely  recover. 

*  In  an  illnefs  where  the  pulfe  all  at  once  becomes  quiet  from 
being  feverilhly  quick,  while  all  the  other  bad  ficrns  are  aggraj 
vated,  it  is  a  proof,  not  of  the  decreafe  of  the  diforder,  but  of  the 
lefiened  irritablenefs  of  the  patient,  the  difeale  beiuj;  tranflated  to 
the  brain  j  and  a  palfy,  apoplexy,  or  death,  is  to  be  appre- 
hended. 

*  In  low  fevers,  and  in  exhaufted  old  men,  the  pulfe  will  often 
continue  below  100  or  even  90,  and  yet  the  diltemper  be  attended 
with  want  of  deep,  delirioufneis,  reUlelTnefs,  and  a  parched 
tongue,  and  end  in  death  without  any  comatous  or  lethargic  ap^ 
pearances, 

*  Scirrhous  diforders  of  any  of  the  vifcera  in  an  inflamed  ftate» 
cancers,  and  gangrenous  or  otherwife  ill-conditioned  large  ulcers, 
ufually  occafion  a  gradual  lofs  of  fled),  a  heat,  third,  and  a  pulfe 
between  90  and  120  for  many  months.  This  Itate  of  the  body  is 
called  a  heilic  fever;  and  fome  judgement  maybe  formed  of  the 
degree  of  danger  by  the  frequency  of  the  pulie.  But  a  quickened 
pulfe  more  certainly  denotes  danger,  than  a  natural  one  does  fe- 
curity,  where  there  are  ulcers,  or  where  diforders  of  the  vifcera 
are  fufpeited.  I  have  known  perfons  die  of  cancerous  ulcers,  of 
the  anus,  tefticles,  proiiate  gland,  and  of  almofi:  all  the  vilceia, 
without  ever  fliewing  any  prffi'ernatual  quicknefs  of  the  pulfe.  it 
is  obfervable  in  hedtic,  as  well  as  in  rheumatic  patient?,  that  tliey 
will  eat  with  a  tolerable  appetite  for  many  months,  and  bear  lifiie 
journies,  with  fuch  a  quicknefs  of  pulfe,  as  in  acute  fevers  would  • 
be  joined  with  an  averfeneis  from  all  food,  and  an  inability  to 
keep  out  of  bed,' 

From  thefe  obfervations  he  rationally  concludes,  that  the 
pulfe,  though  in  many  cafes  an  ufeful  index,  is  not  aloite  to 
be  depended  upon,  without  a  due  regard  to  other  figns.  He 
is  of  opinion,  that  an  intermitting  pulfe  ought  not  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  a  dangerous  fymptom  ;  for  that  it  mny  be  occafion- 
ed  by  fuch  trivial  caufes  as  are  of  no  moment  without  the  con- 
currence of  other  bad  llgns.  In  oppofition  to  the  current  opi- 
nion, that  great  pain  will  quicken  the  pulfe,  Dr.  Heberden 
declares  he  ib  more  certain  that  nnere  pain  will  not  always  do 
it>  than  he, is  that  it  ever  will.  In  fupport  of  this  afiertion, 
he  obfervcs,  that  the  violent  pain  occafioned  by  a  ftone  palling 
from  the  kidneys  to  the  bladder,  is  often  unattended  with  any 
quicknefs  of  the  pulfe;  and  that  the  excruciating  torture  pro- 
duced by  a  gall  ftnie  palling  through  t!-)e  gall  du£ls,  never 
once  quickened  the  pulfe  beyond  i^s  natural  Itandard,  as  far  as 
he  has  found  from  experience. 
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The  next  number  is  an  account  of  an  cxtraordinafy  ptyaHfin 
in  a  young  lady.  The  quantity  of  the  difcharge  was  in  gene- 
ral from  one  pint,  to  two  pints  and  an  half,  in  twenty- four 
hours.  By  this  evacuation  the  patient's  ftrength  became  greatly 
impaired,  and  the  mod  efficacious  medicines  had  been  admi- 
niftered  without  fuccefs.  She  had  taken  large  quantities  of 
Peruvian  bark,  both  alone  and  combined  with  chaly beats. 
The  fetid  gums,  opium,  amber,  alum,  and  the  Neville  Holt 
water,  had  afterwards  been  fucceflively  given  her.  A  muci- 
laginous diet  had  been  prefcribed,  with  conftant  exercife  on 
horfeback;  and  a  gentle  laxative  was  now  and  then  interpofed. 
All  proving  incffedual,  Ihe  tried  the  tindura  faturnlna ;  be- 
ing perfuaded  likewife  to  chew  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  to 
fwallow  the  laliva.  For  the  fpace  of  two  years,  the  patient 
had  taken  fome  or  other  of  thefe  medicines  without  any  efFeft, 
when  it  was  judged  unneceffary  to  continue  fuch  a  courfe  any 
longer.  At  this  time  the  per(on  who  attended  her,  who  was 
Mr.  Power,  furgeon  at  Polefworth,  in  Warwickfhire,  conceived 
a  fufpicion  that  fome  extraneous  body,  lodged  in  the  meatus 
auditorius,  might  be  the  caufe  of  this  extraordinary  fecretion, 
by  fupporring  a  continual  irritation  in  the  parotid  glands.  He 
examined  therefore  her  ears,  and  extradled  from  them  a  quan- 
tity of  fetid  wool,  to  which  he  attributed  the  falivation.  The 
difeafe,  however,  did  not  immediately  abate  upon  the  ex- 
tradion  of  this  fubftance,  and  it  is  not  unreafonable  to  fup- 
pofe,  with  Mr.  Power,  that  the  difcharge  might  be  continued 
by  the  force  of  habit,  after  the  original  caufe  was  removed. 
In  confequence  of  this  idea,  he  judged  it  expedient  to  com- 
penfate  for  the  fecretion  of  the  faliva  by  fome  other  habit 
which  might  be  gradually  left  off;  and  for  this  piirpofe  he  ad- 
vifed  the  patient  to  chew  conftantly  a  little  dry  bread,  and  to 
fwallow  it  with  her  fpittle.  In  a  few  weeks  the  diford<jr  To 
much  abated,  that  Ihe  found  it  neceffary  to  chew  the  Lread 
only  at  ctrtain  hours  in  the  day,  and  in  the  fpace  of  two 
months  fhe  was  entirely  cured.  It  is  related,  that  at  firll:  the 
fwallowing  of  fo  much  faliva  frequently  o  cafioned  a  naufea  ; 
and  that  then,  for  a  few  hours,  (he  was  obliged  to  fpit  it  out  as 
ufual.  We  are  alfo  informed,  that  durijig  the  gieateft  part  of 
the  time  when  flie  chewed  the  bread,  fhe  had  a  ftobi  or  two 
every  dsy  more  than  ufual. 

Number  IV.  is  the  cafe  of  a  locked  jaw,  occafioned  by  a 
wound  of  the  ancle.  After  a  large  quantity  of  opium  and 
luufk  had  been  given  without  fuccefs,  the  diforder  was  cured 
by  the  following  means.  A  bliiler  was  applied  between  the 
(lioulders;  the  whole  fpine  and  jaw  were  anointed  with  the 
oleum  lateritium  ;  and  a  purge,  confifling  of  the  tindura  facra 
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jalapii,  and  the  fyr.  de  rhamno  cathartico,  was  admlniftered, 
and  thrice  repeated  at  the  diftance  of  three  or  four  days.  On 
the  intermediate  days  the  patient  was  ordered  the  ol.  fuccinij 
if.  foetid,  and  the  ol.  amygdalinum. 

The  next  article  is  a  cafe  of  the  hydrophobia,  in  which  wd 
find  nothing  very  remarkable. 

Number  VI.  is  an  account  of  a  diforder  of  the  breaf!,  by 
Dr.  Heberdeh,  of  which,  though  not  extremely  rare,  he  does 
not  recolledt  any  notice  to  have  been  taken  by  medical  writers. 
He  gives  it  the  name  of  angina  pedoris.  He  has  obferved, 
that  it  attacks  people  while  they  are  walking,  efpecially  when 
that  happens  to  be  foori  after  eating,  with  a  painful  and  moft 
difagreeable  fenfation  in  the  breaft.  This  urieafinefs,  how- 
ever, notwithftanding  its  extreme  violence^  immediately  va- 
nifhes  upon  the  perfon's  ceafxng  to  move.  At  the  beginning 
of  this  diforder,  the  patients  are,  in  all  other  refpeds,  per- 
fedlly  well,  and  particularly  have  no  fhortnefs  of  breath,  from 
which  this  affe£liOn  is  quite  different.  When  it  has  continued 
fome  months,  it  appears  that  it  will  not  ceafe  fo  inftantaneoufly 
tipon  {landing  ftill ;  and  attacks  perfcns  not  only  when  walk- 
ing, but  when  lying,  obliging  them  to  rife  out  of  bed  every 
liight  for  many  months  together,  Excepting  one  patient,  all 
whom  Dr.  Heberden  has  fecn  aifefled  with  this  diforder,  were 
men  generally  above  fifty  years  old,  and  moft  of  them  with  a 
fliort  neck,  and  inclining  to  be  fat.  As  this  diforder  has  hi- 
therto been  unnoticed,  it  may  be  proper  to  lay  before  our 
readers  the  author's  obfervations  refpedting  its  nature  and 
cure. 

*  Wheb  I  firft  took  notice  of  this  diftemper,  and  could  find  no 
fatisfaflion  from  books,  I  confulted  an  at)le  phyfician  of  long  ex- 
perience, who  told  me  that  he  had  known  feveral  ill  of  it,  and 
fhat  all  of  them  had  died  fuddenly.  This  obfervation  I  have  rea- 
fon  to  think  \i  generally  true  of  fuch  patients ;  having  known  {\A 
of  thofe,  for  whom  I  had  been  conlulted,  die  in  this  manner  ;  and 
tnore  perhaps  may  have  experienced  the  fame  death,  which  I  had 
no  opportunity^of  knowing.  But  though  the  natural  tendency  o1^ 
this  illnefs  be  to  kill  the  patients  fuddenly,  yet  uniefs  it  have  at 
power  of  preferving  a  perfon  from  all  other  ails,  it  will  eafily  ht 
believed,  that  fome  of  thofe,  who  are  affii^led  with  it,  may  die  in 
a  different  manner,  fmce  this  diforder  will  laft,  as  I  have  knowri 
it  more  thari  once,  near  twenty  years,  and  moit  ufually  attacks 
only  thofe  who  are  above  fifty  years  of  age,  I  have  accordingly 
obferved  one,  who  funk  under  alingering  illnefs  oi  a  different  na-* 
ture. 

*  The  OS  fterni  is  ufually  pointed  to  as  th6  feat  of  this  rnalady* 
but  it  feertis  fometimes  as  if  it  was  under  the  lower  part  of  it,  and 
at  other  times  under  the  middie  or  upper  part,  but  always  in- 
clining more  to  the  left  lide,  and  fometimes  there  is  joined  with  it 
a  pain  about  the  middle  of  the  left  arm.  What  the  particular 
hiifchief  is,  which  is  referred  to  thefe  different  parts  of  the  Hernam* 
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it  is  not  enfy-to  guefs,  and  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  knowing 

with  certainty.     It  may  be  a  Itrong  cramp,  or  an  ulcer,  or  poflibly 

both. 

*  The  opinion  of  its  being  a  convulfion  of  the  part  affefted  will 
readily  prefent  itfelf  to  any  one,  who  confiders  the  fuddeii  manner 
of  its  coming  on  and  going  off;  the  long  intervals  of  perfect  eafe^ 
the  relief  afforded  by  wine  and  fpifituous  cordials  j  the  influence, 
which  paHionate  affe6lions  of  the  mind  have  over  it ;  the  eafe, 
which  comes  from  varying  the  polture  of  the  head  and  fhoulders, 
by  ftraitcning  the  vertebrae  of  the  thorax,  or  by  bending  them  a 
little  backwards  or  forwards  :  the  number  of  years,  which  it  will 
continue  without  otherwife  difordering  the  health  j  its  generally 
bearing  fo  well  the  motion  of  a  horfe  or  carriage,  which  circum- 
ftance  often  diftinguifhes  fpafmodic  pains  from  thofe,  which  arifc 
from  ulcers ;  and  laftly  its  coming  on  in  certain  patients  at  night 
juft  after  the  firft  (leep,  at  which  time  the  incubus,  convulfive 
afthmas,  numbnefles,  epilepfies,  hypocondriac  languors,  and  other 
ills  juftly  attributed  to  the  difturbed  functions  of  the  nerves,  are 
peculiarly  apt  either  to  return  or  to  be  aggravated. 

*  The  pulfe  is,  at  leaft  fometimes,  not  difturbed  by  this  pain, 
and  confequently  the  heart  is  not  affe6led  by  it ;  which  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  knowing  by  feeling  the  pulfe,  during  the  pa- 
roxylm  ;  but  I  have  never  had  it  in  my  power  to  fee  any  one 
opened,  who  had  died  of  it  j  the  fudden  death  of  the  patients 
adding  fo  much  to  the  common  difficulties  of  making  fuch  an  en- 
quiry, that  moft  of  thofe,  with  whofe  cafes  I  had  been  acquainted, 
were  buried,  before  I  had  heard  that  they  were  dead. 

*  But  though  it  be  moft  probable,  that  a  ftrong  fpafra  be  the 
true  caufe  of  tliis  dilbrder,  yet  there  is  fome  reafon  for  thinkings 
that  it  is  foruetimes  accompanied  with  an  ulcer,  and  may  partly 
.proceed  from  it :  for  I  have  feen  two  of  thefe  patients,  who  often 
lifed  to  fpit  up  blood  and  purulent  matter,  one  of  whom  con- 
ftantly  afferted,  that  he  felt  it  come  from  the  feat  of  the  diforder. 
Another  had  a  painful  fenfation  in  fwallowing,  and  upon  prefiing 
the  part,  Which  feemed  to  be  affe6led.  From  a  fourth,  who  fell 
down  dead  without  any  notice,  there  immediately  arofe  fuch  an 
offenfive  fmell,  as  made  all,  who  happened  to  be  prefent,  judge, 
that  fome  foul  abfcefs  had  juil  then  broken. 

*  Bleeding,  vomits,  and  other  evacuations,  have  not  appeared 
to  me  to  do  any  good.  Wine  and  cordials  taken  at  going  to  bed 
■will  prevent,  or  weaken,  the  night  fits  j  but  nothing  does  this  fo 
cffe6liially  as  opiates.  Ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  drops  of  tin6lura 
theba'ica  taken  at  lying  down  will  enable  thole  to  keep  their  beds 
till  morning,  who  had  been  forced  to  rife,  and  fit  up  two  or  three 
hours  every  night,  for  many  months.  Such  a  quantity  or  a  greater 
might  fafely  be  continued,  as  long  as  it  is  required  :  and  this  relief 
aft^orded  by  opium  may  be  added  to  the  arguments,  which  prove 
thefe  fits  to  be  of  a  convulfive  kind.  Time  and  attention  will  un- 
doubtedly difcover  more  helps  againft  this  teizing  and  dangerous 
ailment ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  expeifted,  that  much  can  have  been 
done  towards  eftablilbing  the  method  of  cure  for  a  diftemper  hi- 
therto fo  unnoticed,  that  it  has  not  yet,  as  feu- aS  I  know,  found  a 
jplace  or  a  name  in  the  hiftory  of  difeafes.' 

The  fucceeding  number  contains  an  accurate  account  of  the 
colicd  piclonum,  by  Dr.  Wantn. 

^  /Article 
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Articif  Vm.  is  th^  hiftory  and  cure  of  a  difficulty  in  de- 
glutition, arifing  from  a  fpafmodic  affedion  of  the  cefbphagus, 
by  Y>x.  Percival.  The  chief  remedies  recommended  are,  vola- 
tile and  aiitifpafmodic  liniments  to  the  fpine,  and  a  bhfter  to 
the  neck,  or  between  the  fhoulders.  The  author  is  likewife  of 
opinion  that  eledricity  affords  no  improbable  means  of  relief 
in  this  complaint. 

The  next  number  is  on  human  calculi,  (hewing  them  to  be 
of  different  kinds. 

The  Xth  article  is  on  the  difeafes  of  the  liver,  by  Dr.  He- 
berden  j  and  the  next  contains  ufeful  obfervations  on  the 
nettle-rafh,  by  the  fame  author. 

The  fucceeding  number  prefents  us  with  an  account  of  ca- 
nine madnefs  fuccefsfully  treated.  The  remedies  ufed  in  this 
cafe  were  bleeding,  mufk,  cinnabar,  and  opium ;  but  the 
cure  is  chiefly  afcribed  to  the  latter. 

Number  XIIF,  relates  the  good  effeds  of  a  decoftion  of  the 
inner  bark  of  the  common  elm  in  cutaneous  difeafes.  The 
next  is  an  account  of  the  noxious  effefls  of  fome  fungi,  which 
were  removed  by  a  vomit  of  white  vitriol.  The  author  con- 
cludes, from  the  cafes  here  mentioned,  that  thefe  fungi  are 
not  of  an  acrimonious  nature,  and  confequently,  that  no 
good  can  be  expe(5led  from  the  nfe  of  oils  and  fat  broths, 
which  are  properly  employed  for  the  relief  of  inflammatory 
fymptoms. 

Number  XV.  is  a  cafe  of  the  hydrophobia,  which  was 
cured  by  copious  bleeding,  and  the  fubfequent  ufe  of  turpeth 
mineral  and  camphire,  with  the  application  of  mercurial  oint- 
ment to  the  wound.     A  falivation  here  preceded  the  cure. 

The  next  article  is  an  account  of  an  improved  method  of 
preparing  magnefia  alba. 

Number  XVII.  contains  feveral  extraordinary  inftances  of 
the  cure  of  the  dropfy,  collefled  by  Dr.  Baker.  In  thefe  cafes, 
after  medicines  had  proved  ineffectual,  and  the  patients,  def- 
pairing  of  any  relief  from  the  regimen  prefcribed,  fought  only 
to  alleviate  their  exceffivc  thirft  by  drinking  freely  of  weak 
liquors,  they  were  perfe^^ly  cured  of  the  difeafe.  Such  in- 
llances  of  fuccefs,  however,  deferve  to  be  confidered  rather  as 
fortuitous  events,  than  as  precedents  to  be  followed  in  prac- 
tice. 

The  next  article  is  the  cafe  of  a  perfon,  who,  after  having 
greatly  impaired  his  conflitution  by  intemperance,  recovered 
his  former  health  through  a  moft  rigid  perfeverance  in  an  ab- 
ftemious  cqurfe  of  life. 

Number  XIX.  contains  obfervations  on  the  modern  method 

of  inoculating  the  fmall-pox.    The  author  of   thefe  is  Dr, 

P  3  Baker, 
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Baker,  who  publiflies  them  as  a  fupplenncnt  to  what  he  had 
formerly  wrote  on  that  fubjefl.  In  regard  to  the  preparation 
of  the  body,  he  very  juftly  diflents  from  thofe  who  either  re- 
commend one  general  method  for  all  perfons,  or  wholly  reject 
the  preparative  courfe  as  unnecefTary,  The  ufe  of  frefh  air 
in  that  difeafe,  he  alfo  thinks,  has,  in  fome  cafes,  been  car- 
ried to  too  great  an  cxcefs ;  and  he  entertains  an  unfavourable 
opinion  of  the  practice  of  inoculating  pregnant  women,  anci 
infants. 

The  fucceeding  number  contains  an  account  of  (bme  un- 
common cafes,  by  Dr.  Donald  Monro,  on  the  following  fub- 
jefls :  namely,  a  violent  fcurvy,  the  venereal  difbrder,  an  ob- 
ftinate  intermitting  fever,  a  tumor  in  the  brain,  a  hydroce- 
phalus, and  oflifications  in  the  mefentery.  In  the  cafe  of  the 
intermitting  fever,  the  patient  had  long  perfifted  in  the  ufe  of 
the  bark,  without  fuccefs,  and  the  fame  was  the  ifltie  of  every 
pther  iT.ethod  of  cure  which  had  been  tried.  A  falivation, 
however,  being  accidentally  excited  by  fome  mercurial  bo- 
luflts  which  had  been  prefcribed,  when  the  ptyalifm  ceafed, 
he  entered  again  upon  the  ufe  of  the  bark,  and  the  cure  was 
|bon  afterwards  completed.  The  opinion  fuggefted  by  Dr, 
Monro,  in  a  query  fubjoined  to  this  cafe,  feems  highly  proba- 
l)le ;  which  is,  that  the  efFedl  of  the  bark  and  other  medicines 
had  at  firft  been  prevented  by  fome  obftru<f\ions ;  and  that  the 
niercury,  by  removing  thefe  obftru^ions,  had  paved  the  way 
for  the  bark  to  exert  its  febrifuge  virtues. 

The  next  article  prefents  us  with  an  account  of  the  fuccefs 
of  inoculation  for  the  frpall-pox  in  Jamaica^  where  it  appears 
to  be  pradiifed  with  as  much  fafety  as  in  Britain. 

Number  XX.  contains  farther  obfervations  on  the  poi/bn  of 
Jead,  by  Dr.  Baker.  The  dodlor  ftill  maintains  the  opinion, 
that  a  pernicious  quality  is  communicated  to  cyder  from  the 
lead  ufed  in  the  vefleis  which  contain  it ;  and  he  produces  two 
cafes  more  in  fupport  of  this  doftrine. 

The  next  article  is  an  account  of  two  inftances  of  the  trup 
fcurvy,  apparently  occafioned  by  the  want  of  due  nourifhment. 
The  fucceeding  number  is  the  hiftory  of  a  cafe  in  which  hy- 
datids were  difcharged  by  coughing :  and  the  laft  article  in  the 
"book  contains  fome'  queries  by  Dr.  Heberden. 

It  affords  us  pleafure  to  find,  that  the  papers  in  the  Medi- 
cal TranraSiops  continue  to  be  fo  judicioufly  felefled,  and  we 
>vi(h  that  thofe  whp  condud  the  other  publications  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  natural  or  phyfical  knowledge,  would  pay  the 
like  attention   to  the   utiiitv  of  what  they  admit  into  their 
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ni.  The  HiJJory  of  the  famous  Preacher  Friar  Gerund  de  Cam- 
pazas  ;  otherivift  Gerund  Zotes.  Travjlated frjom  the  Spanifh, 
T^wo  Vols,     Svo,     los^  6ci.     Boards^     Davies,  , 

TN  an  advertifement  prefixed  to  this  tranflation  we  have.jp 
account  of  the  original   woik,  entitled,  Hiftoria  del  ¥tiy 
Gerundio,  taken  from  Mr.  Baretti's  Propofals   for  publishing  a 
complete  edition   of  it  in   Spanifh,  by   fubfcription.     Among 
other  things  it  is  faid,  that  this  Hiflory  was  written  by  the  fa- 
ther Jofeph  Francis  Ifla,  a  Jefuit,  with  a  laudable  view  to  cor- 
reft   the  abufes  of  the   Spanifli   pulpit,  by   turning   the   bad 
preachers  into  ridicule  ;  that  the  firll  volume  was  publifhed  at 
Madrid  in  1758,  under  the  name  of  Francifco  Lobon  de  Sa- 
lazar,  minif^er  of  the   parifh   of  St.  Peter  in  Villagarcia  ;  that 
the  boouk  was  decorated  with   the  encomiums  of  Ibme  of  the 
moft  learned  and  refpcdlable  people  \n  Spain,  to  whom  it  had 
been  communicated  in  manufcript;  that  the  inquifitors  them- 
felves  encouraged  the  publication,  and  bore  teftimony  in  writ- 
ing to  its  laudable  defign,  believing  that  it  would,  in  a  great 
meafure,  produce  a  reformation  ;  that  one  of  the  revifers  for 
the  inquifition  fays,  *  it  is  one  of  thofe  lucky  expedients  which 
indignation  and  hard  necelTity  fuggeft,  when  the  beft  means 
have  proved  inetfeflual,  and,  we  are  not  to  find  fault,  if  the 
dofe  of  cauftic  and  corrofive  falls  be  fomewhat  too  ftrong,  as 
cancers  are  not  to  be  cured  with  rofe  water  j*  that,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  approbation  of  the  inquifirion,  and  of  fome   of 
the  moft  learned  among  the  Spanifh  elergy,  fome  orders,  tC- 
{).ecially   the  Dominican   and   Mendicant,  rofe  up  againfl  this 
book,  as  foon  as  it  was  printed,  reprefenting  to  the  king,  that 
iii-ch  a   piece  of  mercilefs  criticifm  would   too  much  diminifh 
the  refpe£l  due   to   the  minifters  of  the  gof])el,  would  render 
all  religious  orders  ridiculous  in   the  eyes  of  the  vulgar,  and 
confequently  relax,  if  not  fubvert,  the  religion  of  the  country  ; 
that  this  and  other  fuch  arguments  urged   by   the  friars  with 
the  greateft  vehemence,  and  fupported  by  feveral  of  the   bi- 
Ihops,  obliged-  the  council  of  Caftile  to   take   the  book  into 
their  ferious  confideration,  which  produced  a  fuppreffion  of  it, 
rather   for  the  fake  of  peace,  than  from   any  other  motive ; 
that  the  father  Ifla,  had  a  fecond  volume  ready,  but  that  the 
prohibition  of  the  firft  put  a  Itop  to  the  publication  of  the  fe- 
cond ;  that  the  father  had  prefented  his  only   copy  of  the  fe- 
cond volume  to  Mr.  Baretti,  who  was  pleafed  to  lend  it  to  the 
tranflator. 

As  to  language  and  ftyle,  this  gentleman  thinks,  that  few 

nations  have  any  thing  finer  than  the  hiflory  of  friar  Gerund  ; 

^nd  that    the   prefent  age    has    not    produced   a  more   hu- 
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niouroiis  performance;  that  the  Spaniards  are  quke  right 
in  having  put  it  upon  a  par,  in  many  reTpecls,  with  the  cele- 
brated work  of  Cervantes  ;  that  the  manners  of  the  Spanilh 
friari:,  and  the  Spanifii  vulgar,  are  defcribed  in  it  to  admira- 
tjfcn  ;  that  in  one  rcfped,  however,  the  modern  Cervantes  is 
mJtrior  to  the  old,  viz  in  having  ftufFed  fome  of  his  chap- 
ters, unfeafonably  interrupting  the  ftory,  with  too  much  de- 
clamation cigainft  a  Portuguefe  book,  not  worth  a  long  confu- 
tation, and  with  fome  epifodical  criticifms  on  foreign  learn- 
ing, in  which  he  talks  with  too  much  peremptorinefs  on  fe- 
veral  topics  of  which  he  was  but  an  incompetent  judge.  To 
obviate  this  objection,  the  cenfurable  paffages  abovementioned 
are  omitted,  and  fome  of  the  didaiStic  parts  abbreviated,  in 
the  tianflation. 

The  author  begins  the  Hlftory  of  Friar  Gerund  witl»  an  ac+ 
count  of  his  birth,  parentage,  and  education  ;  his  defcent 
from  the  family  of  the  Zotes,  or  the  Blunderheads  ;  the  feats 
of  his  childhood,  the  abfurdities  he  learned  at  fchool,  his 
grammatical  and  philofophical  ftut^ies,  his  notions  of  theolo- 
gical learning,  and  the  early  dcmonfiratiSns  of  his  oratorical 
abilities. 

It  is  a  cuftom,  we  are  told,  in  convents,  to  exercife  the  ftu- 
dents  in  domeftic  difcourfes,  which  are  to  be  compofed  in  a 
li^Tiited  time,  and  preached  before  the  community  during  theit* 
repaft  in  the  refeftory  ;  by  which  a  field  is  given  for  each  to 
difplay  his  t  rlents,  and  a  facility  of  fpeaking  in  public  ac- 
quired.  Friar  Gerund  was  appointed  to  preach  one  of  thefe 
refe£lory  fcrmons.  Great  was  the  expeftation  and  impatience 
cf  the  whole  community  to  hear  him.  In  what  manner  he 
was  prepared,  and  acquitted  himfelf  on  this  occafion,  the 
reader  will  find  in  the  following  extrad. 

*  At  length  arrived  the  dawn  of  the  grer'.t,  the  importnnt  day, 
when,  before  all  things,  our  Friar  Gerurid  was  io  fliaved,  and 
combeci,  and  Tmugged,  and  fpruced,  that  it  was  a  delight  to  behold 
Jiis  face.  He  thai  day  hanfelled  a  new  habit,  whicii  he  had 
defired  his  mother  to  fend  bim  for  the  purpofe,  begging  earneftly 
that  111 e  would  be  fu re  to  iron  the  folds  vi'elj,  that  they  might  lie 
fmooth  and  handfome,  that  he  might  cut  the  more  rcfpe^lable 
figure,  as  this  gives  a  mighty  grace  to  the  garment  j  and  more- 
over he  defired  ihe  would  not  fail  to  let  him  have  two  good  yard- 
wide  handkerchiefs,  one  white  and  the  other  coloured,  as  they 
were  both  very  neccHary  pieces  of  furniture  for  the  entrance  The 
good  Catanhi  Tent  every  thing  with  a  thoufand  loves,  and  with  but 
one  condition,  which  was,  that,  as  fhe  could  not  hear  him,  he 
fiiould  fend  in  return  a  copy  of  the  fermon,  thit  it  might  be 
read  by  the  parfon  of  the  parifh,  and  his  godfather  the  licentiate 
Qaixano. 

^  The  hour  being  come,  and  the  bell  run  for  dinner,  there  was 
^igfaUfcnt  t|iat'    day  from   ths    refeclory    not  even    the    loweH 

lay- 
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lay-brother  of  the  community,  bccaufe,  in  reality,  they  all  love< 
Friar  Gerund,  as  well  for  his  good  genius  as  his  liberal  difpofition, 
and  likewife  becaufe  their  curioflty  was  whetted  by  feeing  him  in 
fuch  a  rage  for  the  pulpit,  in  which  they  all  underllood  rightly 
enough  that  there  was  more  innocence  than  malice,  or  defu-e  erf" 
leading  an  idle  life.  He  mounted  the  pulpit,  then,  with  a  graceful 
air,  and  prefented  himfelf  with  fuch  a  confident  and  unembarrafled 
countenance,  that  the  very  Predicador  Mayor  himfelf  almoft  began. 
to  envy  him.  Rethrew  a  pair  of  dildainful  glances,  with  afFeded 
majelty,  on  all  (ides  the  refectory,  and  obferving  the  indifpenfab!<j 
prolegomena  of  fhaking  fucceflively  in  the  air  his  pair  of  hanker- 
chiefs,  white  and  red,  and  founding  the  tiumpet  in  Sion,  he  began 
with  a  hollow  and  guttural  voice  to  found  the  *«  Prailed,  glorified, 
^nd  bieifed  be  the  holy  facrament,"  concluding  with,  *'  In  the  firffc 
inftant  of  its  mod  pure  facred  being  and  natural  animation'' — a 
claufe,  which  had  always  ftruck  him  forcibly.  He  crofled  himfelf 
with  great  command,  propofed  his  text,  without  omitting  Bx 
B'vangelica  led'ione  capite  decimo  quarto^  neighed  twice,  and  brought 
forththe  falutation  in  the  following  manner  :, 

"  Of  not  lefs  eftimation  is  the  green  colour  that  it  is  not  yellow, 
than  the  fcarlet  that  it  is  not  blue;  Dominusy  O  Alt'itudo  di'vitiarum 
fapientia  &  fcienti<£  Dei!  As  colours  failed  not  to  be  the  oracle  of 
fight,  fo  neither  do  words  fail  to  be  that  of  faith  in  hearing,  as 
Chrift  hath  faid.  Fides  ex  auditu,  auditus  auUm per  ^erbum  Chrifit, 
St.  Ann  was  born,  as  my  faith  allures  me  from  havijig  heard  it 
faid,  of  a  red  colour;  becaufe  the  azure  waves  of  her  funeft  fenfa- 
tions  made  her  llrongly  palpitate  in  her  mother's  womb ;  Ex 
Utero  ante  luciferum  genui  te.  To  this  tranfparent  angel,  then,  this 
diaphanous  intelligence,  and  fpeculative  obje6>  of  the  moft  fliarp 
devotion,  tliis  fervent  and  exftaric  people  confecrates  thefe  hyper- 
bolic rites,  fmce  Ihe  is  diltinguilhed,  as  is  fcen  there  in  her  image, 
by  a  beautiful  and  pleafmg  countcmnce  ;  P'ldtum  tuum  deprecahuntur 
emnes  dinettes  plebis.  I  lay  afide  all  further  exordium,  and  proceed 
immediately  to  the  fubje^l,  though  it  is  fo  principal  an  one.  Let, 
then,  the  curious  hearer  begin  to  underlland  ;  2^i  poteji  capere^ 
capiat. 

**  Ann,  as  we  all  know,  was  the  mother  of  our  Lady,  and  grave 
authors  affirm,  that  ilie  carried  her  in  her  womb  twenty  months. 
Hie  men/is  fextus  eji  ilU -y  and  others  add  that  (lie  wept,  Plorans  plo^ 
ra'vit  in  noSiem:  whence  I  infer  that  Mary  was  a  Zahoriy  Et  gratia, 
ejus  in  me  'vacua  non  fuit.  But  let  the  orator  attend  to  argument, 
St.  Ann  was  the  mother  of  Mary,  but  Mary  was  the  mother  of 
Chrift,  therefore  St.  Ann  is  the  grandmother  of  the  moft  Holy 
Trinity,  Et  TriniiaicTii  in  unitate  njeucrcwux.  On  this  account  is 
flie  celebrated  in  this  her  houfe,  H&c  requics  meain  f^cidum  feculi. 

"  And  what  can  be  given  thee,  O  Ann,  in  retribution  for  thy 
compendious  benefits  !  i^id  reirHnia?n  Dominc  ?  What  parallels  can 
exprefs  my  words  in  the  ipeaking  thy  praifes  ?  Laudo  <vos  ?  In  hoc 
non  laudo.  Thou  art  that  myfterious  net,  in  whofe,opake  mefhe^i 
remain  captivated  the  filly  fifties.  Sagena  miffc-e  in  ?nari.  Thou  art 
that  ftone  of  the  defert,  which  the  lover  of  Rachel  erected  in  the 
Damafcan  field  to  give  water  to  his  flock,  Mulier  da  mlhi  aquain* 
But  I  fliall  fay  better,  following  the  text  of  the  Gofpel,  St.  Ann  is 
that  precious  pearl,  which,  fecundated  by  the  infults  of  the  hori- 
zon, makes  thofe  who  feek  it  blind,  ^lercniihus  bonas  margaritas : 
She  is  that  treafure,  now  hidden,  Thefaurus  abfconditus,  now  occult, 
nihil  occultumi  which  the  holy  foul  referved  for  the  utmoft  ends  of 
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the  earth,  De  ultimisfinibus  prattittm  ejus  i  She  is  that  hidden  god,  as 
Philo  faid,  Tuus  Dcus  abfconditus  j  and  (he  is  the  greateft  of  mi- 
racles, as  Thomas  faid,  Miraculorum  ab  tpjo  faclurum  maximum, 

**  Various  circumftances  ennoble  the  feltival  Some  are  aggra- 
vating, tolle  granjatum  tiium  j  others  of  a  different  fpecies,  Specie 
tua  &  pulc/iritudine  tua.  And  it  is,  becanfe  the  Signiors  Flores  and 
Romero,  the  noble  Atlafes  of  this  town,  call  to  judgment,  or 
cauled  to  be  called,  in  the  night,  with  thunders  and  glittering  fons 
of  ardent  hurricane,  thofe  wandering  females  who  went  up  and 
down  like  the  rapid  fpirits  on  Jacob's  ladder,  Angelos  quo  afcendentes 
&  defcenJentes.  And  the  reafon  is  natural,  becaufe  all  which  de- 
fcends  afcends,  and  all  which  afcends  defcends,  Zachee^  fefiinans 
defcende, 

"  Let  the  energy  of  the  lips  ceafe,  and  let  my  eyes,  like  feftivt 
anchors,  contemplate  a  very  literal  text  which  the  Canticles  pre- 
fentl  It  fays  thus,  Vox  turturis  audita  ej},  flores  apparuerunt  in  terra 
noflra,  iempus  putaticnis  ad-venit :  The  beautiful  turtle  fung  in  our 
barren  country,  Flowers  came  to  adorn  it,  and  thefe  fame  Flowers 
drove*  away  the  harlots,  Tempus  putationis  ad-venit.  A  text  fo  lite- 
ral needs  not  an  application :  but,  for  the  fake  of  the  erudite,  I 
will  briefly  fay,  that,  in  the  turtle  is  reprefented  holy  Ann  ;  for, 
if  this  tender  and  turbulent  Ijttle  bird  is  the  hieroglyphic  throne  of 
Chaftity,  Ann  v/as  chalte,  fmce  fhe  had  but  one  only  daughter, 
Filia  mea  male  a  demonio  ^vexatur.  That  of  'Tempus  putationis  is 
equally  exaft;  lince  the  renowned  knights,  the  Mayor  Domos, 
baniftied  thofe  Samaritans  by  whom  the  neighbourhood  was  dif- 
turbed. 

'  »<  Now  I  remember  another  text,  which,  ftill  more  fully  than 
the  laft,  comprehends  all  the  circumftances  of  the  fubje6t,  of  that 
great  woman  Ann,  the  enemy  of  Phenena,  as  it  is  faid  in  the 
book  cf  royal  perfons,  v.'ho,  by  the  impulfe  of  her  deprecrations, 
and  by  the  help  of  Heli,  had  a  km  called  Samuel.  Let  the  orator, 
then,  attend  to  argument.  Heli,  angrammatized,  founds  the 
fame  as  Joachin,  Sonet  <vox  tua  in  aurtbus  meis.  Samuel  was  a  pro- 
phet, Mary  was  a  prophetefs!,  by  which,  in  the  myftic  fenfe,  Sa- 
muel and  Mary  is  the  fame.  I  have  now  proved  the  fubjet^t  fuf- 
ficiently,  diifufively ;  and  there  remains  only  to  apply  it  to  the 
Romero,  or  Rofemary;  though,  fuppofing  the  Roferaary  to  bear  a 
flower,  it  is  already  done,  Flores  apparuerunt  in  terra  nofira. 

"  But,  neverrhelefs,  I  would,  with  yet  greater  propriety,  adapt 
the  circumftances  to  the  fubje^t.  HiRories  informs  us,  that  the 
moft  Holy  Virgin  hung  out  the  clouts  of  her  new-born  child,  God, 
Tipon  a  hedge  of  Rofemary:  and  who  taught  her  this?  Her  mother 
St.  Ann;  fince  all  fhe  knew  was  taught  her  by  the  fame  inftruft- 
refs,  Ipfe  vos  docebit  omnia.  Then  as  St.  Ann  hung  out  clouts  upon 
H  hedge  of  Rolemary,  the  Rofemary  ferved  St,  Ann  :  the  fame 
thing  we  fee  on  this  very  day  in  which  (he  is  ferved  by  the  mag- 
nanimous Mayor  Domo,  Don  Francifco  Romero,  which  concludes 
all  that  there  was  need  to  (hew. 

"  Now  then  let  us  aik  for  grace.  But  who  (hall  a(k  it?  Ifaiah  > 
Alas,  no.  Gregory  ?  Oh,  yes.  The  daughter  (hall  help  her  mo- 
ther in  her  labour.  Filia  regum  in  honcre  fuo.  Come,  then,  let  us 
fay  to  her  that  acroftic  prayer  which  (he  taught  her  infant  Mary  j 
fo;\  as  a  good  mother,  as  foon  as  (he  could  fpeak,  (he  inftrufted 

her  to  rehearfe  the AVE  maria,  &c." 

<  This  was,  without  diminution  or  addition,  the  moft  famous 
fftlutation  which  the  incomparable  Friar  Gerund  de  Campazas  let 
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off  in  the  refcft-ory,  as  an  hanfel  and  fample  of  his  preaching  ta- 
ients,  in  the  prefence  of  all  the  venerable  community,  including  the 
yery  Reverend  Marter  Father  Provincial,  who,  by  happy  chance  had 
arrived  the  night  before  upon  his  vifitation  to  the  convent.  This 
is  that  falutation  which  ought  to  be  perpetuated  in  print,  to  be 
eternized  by  the  prefs,  to  be  immortalized  by  pencil,  by  graver,  by 
chiflel,  on  canvafs,  on  brafs,  on  marble,  for  a  piece  original,  rare, 
unique,  inimitable  in  its  kind.  And  God  forgive  his  Gravity fliip 
the  very  Reverend  Father  Provincial,  who,  after  having  thrown 
cold  water  upon  the  joy  of  the  delighted  hearers,  deprived  tlift 
republic  of  letters  of  the  body  of  the  fermon — a  lofs  never  fuffi- 
ciently  to  be  deplored.  For  though  there  are  innumerable  fermons 
going  about  in  print,  efpecially  of  thofe  called  circumftanced^ 
which,  if  we  may  guefs  from  the  falutation,  which  is  all  we  have 
feen  of  Friar  Gerund's,  may  be  fuppofed  not  to  fall  (hort  of  it  in 
fubftancej  yet  it  can  never  be  fuppofed  that  in  the  fpirit,  the 
foul,  the  zelt,  they  could  touch  the  heel  of  the  (hoe  of  that  of  owr 
pew-born  Predicador. 

*  It  happened,  then,  that,  during  the  falutation,  there  was  fucli 
tittering,  and  giggling,  and  at  laft  fuch  unfmotherable  laughter, 
that  it  burft  forth  in  repeated  roars  from  expanded  jaws  and  fup- 
ported  fides  j  infomuch  that  a  Father  Prefentado  gave  back  what 
he  had  eaten  through  the  mere  convulfion  j  the  lecturer  of  the 
cafe  had  like  tp  have  been  ftrangled  with  a  piece  of  cheefe  j  and 
even  a  lay-brother,  not  underftanding  much  oi  farmuntSj  or  la- 
tinsy  or  textes,  yet  one  of  Gerund's  lu/iite  bears,  or  moft  remark- 
able abfurdities,  bolting  out  upon  him  whilft  he  had  a  Jefus 
[wine-cup]  at  his  lips,  inrtantly  returned  about  a  pint  of  what 
he  had  taken  down  in  fuch  furious  and  divergent  fpoutings  from, 
his  mouth  and  noftrils,  that  he  handfomely  foufed  his  two  colla- 
terals. Now,  as  from  all  thefe  incidents,  it  was  neceflary  for  the 
preacher  to  ftop  at  every  turn,  and  make  a  thoufand  paules  to 
give  room  for  the  voUies  of  the  mufquetry,  and  dinner  was  now 
almoft  over,  but,  principally,  as  the  Father  Provincial  felt  a 
fcruple  of  confciepce  in  letting  him  go  on  (hooting  fuch  a  quiver 
pf  bolts  to  his  own  difgrace,  and  moreover,  thought  the  whole 
atfair  too  farcical  for  fo  (erious  an  aft  of  the  community,  he  or- 
dered him  to  leave  off,  and  come  down  from  the  pulpit  j  which 
was  to  poor  Fr  ar  Gerund  an  exercife  of  obedience  full  of  bit' 
terelt  mortification.' 

Thp  author  proceeds  to  relate,  how  the  community  were 
/divided  in  their  opinions  concerning  the  falutation  and  the  ta- 
lents of  friar  Gerund  ;  how  it  came  at  la(l  to  be  thought  ne- 
ce(rary,  that  he  (hould  be  made  a  preacher ;  how  he  preached 
at  Campazas,  and  a(toniflied  the  people  ;  how  he  was  ad- 
mired and  applauded  for  a  funeral  fermon,  which  he  preached 
on  the  death  of  a  (crivener  at  Pero-Rubio,  &c.  &c. 

In  the  advertifement,  as  our  readers  may  remember,  it  Is 
faid,  that  '  the  prefent  age  has  not  produced  a  more  hu- 
morous performance  than  the  Hi(^ory  of  Friar  Gerund  ;  and 
that  '  the  Spaniards  are  quite  right  in  having  put  it  upon  a 
par,  in  many  refpeds,  with  the  celebrated  work  of  Cervantes.* 
^ut  we  can  by  no  means  fubfcrlbe  to  this  opinion.     That 
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there  arc  »n  this  performance  many  ftrokes  of  ingenuity  and 
humour,  and  fa  tire  very  properly  applied,  we  readily  ack  now 
Jedge  :  but  then  the  objeds  of  that  fatire,  humour,  and  inge- 
nuity, are  in  a  great  meafure  confined  to  Spain.  Thofe  in- 
ilapces  of  pedantry,  affeftation,  and  ignorance,  which  the 
, author  ridicules,  are  not  to  be  met  with  among  the  preach- 
ers, or  the  writers,  of  this  age  and  nation.  He  has  taken 
too  much  pains  to  expofe  the  turgid,  nonfenfical  riiapfo- 
dies  of  friar  Gerund..  A  few  fliort  fpecimens  would  have 
been  fufficient.  Two  large  volumes  upon  the  fame  dry 
fubjefl  is  intolerable.  The  reader  muft  have  an  uncom- 
mon fharc  of  patience,  who  can  attend  to  all  the  unin- 
terefting  converfation,  and  the  fenfelefs  harangues  of  a  crazy 
pedant. 

The  criticifms  and  obfervations  of  the  fober  and  fenfible  di- 
vines, who  attempt  to  re£iify  the  wild  and  chimerical  notions 
of  this  wrong-headed  preacher,  ai*  extremely  obvious  and 
trite.  The  provincial  barbarifms,  introduced  by  way  of  cha- 
raderiftic  humour  into  the  converfation  of  two  or  three  Spa- 
ni(h  boors,  is  only  fit  to  excite  the  rifibilify  of  a  Dutchman 
over  his  pipe  and  bottle.  In  the  Adventures  of  Don  Quixote 
there  is  variety,  and  a  feries  of  incidents,  which  excite  the 
reader's  curiofity  and  attention.  But  in  the  ftory  of  friar  Ge- 
rund, there  is  not  one  interefting  event  ;  nothing  but  a  dull 
uniformity,  a  repetition  of  the  fame  foolifli  abfurdities.  In  a 
word,  if  we  are  not  very  much  deceived  in  our  tafte  and  judg- 
ment, this  produflion  of  father  Ifla  is  a  tedious,  unentertain- 
ing  performance,  by  no  means  equal  to  the  Memoirs  of  Marti- 
nus  Scriblerus,  or  the  Tale  of  a  Tub  ;  and  not  comparable  to 
the  celebrated  performance  of  his  countryman,  Cervantes,  of 
which  it  is,  in  many  inftances,  a  direct  imitation. 


IV.  jintiquities  of  Greece.  By  Lambert  Bos,  nvitb  the  Notes  cj 
Frederick  Leifner.  Intended  principally  for  the  Vfe  of  Schools, 
^ranjlated from  the  original  Latin  by  Percival  Stockdale.  ^bvo, 
6s.     Davies. 

THE  veneration  in  which  the  ancient  Greeks  are  held  for 
wifdoni  and  virtue,  and  the  many  noble  monuments  of 
literature  which  they  have  left  us,  muft  naturally  excite  a  de- 
iire  to  be  acquainted  with  every  thing  which  can  be  known 
concerning  them.  Their  manners,  their  cuftoms,  their  go- 
vernments, their  religion,  become  objeds  worthy  of  our  en- 
quiry, and  the  knowledge  of  them  is  abfolutely  neceffary  in 
order  to  underftand  perfedly  their  writings,     To  explain  and 
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iliuftrate  thefe  antiquities  has  been  the  bufmefs  of  many  learned 
men,  but  perhaps  none  of  their  labours  have  been  more  ufe- 
ful  than  thofe  of  Lambert  Bos,  of  which  we  have  here  a 
tranflation  ;  not  that  he  has  been  more  fuccefsful  than  others 
in  difperfing  the  gloom  which  time  has  thrown  over  this 
branch  of  knowledge,  but  as  he  has  fo  conveniently  ar- 
ranged thofe  materials  which  were  to  be  met  with,  that  thej^ 
may  be  eafily  examined,  and  readily  referred  to  ;  whereas 
other  colleftions  have  been  either  more  incomplete,  or  more 
voluminous.  This  work  is  divided  into  four  parts.  The 
firft  treats  of  the  religion  of  the  Greeks.  The  fecond  of  the 
civil  government.  The  third  of  the  military  government. 
The  fourth  of  the  private  life  of  the  Greeks ;  and  each  fub- 
jeft  is  branched  out  under  different  heads  according  to  its  va- 
rious circumftances.  The  explanation  of  each  particular  vi 
very  concife,  and  the  alferlions  are  pofitive  without  proof,  but 
this  fault  is  remedied  by  Leifner's  notes,  which  are  placed  at 
the  end  of  each  chapter,  and  referred  to  in  the  text.  Thefe 
confirm  the  contents  of  the  work,  by  quoting  the  writers  that 
warrant  them,  and  as  the  tranflator  remarks,  it  ("ertainly  re- 
dounds to  the  credit  of  both  the  author  and  the  commentator, 
that  the  latter  hath  produced  authorities  for  whatever  is  af- 
ferted,  and  conft;quently,  that  the  former  has  never  trufted  to 
conjedlure. 

To  give  our  readers  a  juft  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  this 
work  is  executed,  it  is  necefTary  to  give  them  a  fpecimen  of  it, 
and  we  fele^  for  that  puipofe  Part  IV.   Chap.  XI. 
«  Of  the  Food  of  the  Ancient  Greeks. 

'  I.  The  principal  and  moft  necelTary  food,  with  the  ancient 
Greeks,  as  with  us,  was  bread,  which  was  named  (i)  Aptoj. 
Ilence  this  word  comprehends  (i)  meat  and  drink.  By  Homer,' 
and  other  authors,  bread  is  likewife  metonymically  termed,  (3) 

(4)  2<T0f- 

*  II.  Bread  was  generally  carried  in  a  wicker-balket,  called, 

(5)  KfitJ'45;',    KAV:iVV- 

*  III.  Their  loaves  were  baked  either  under  the  afhes,  and 
then  they  were  termed,  (6)  StocT/t*/  dpTo/— (7)  ^VK^v^tdi — 
or  in  an  oven,  K^iCuvw ; — and  then  they  were  called  Kp/^<t- 
VlTcti  (8). 

«  IV.  The  Greeks  had  another  kind  of  bread,  named 
Mct^ct,  which  was  made  wirh  a  coarfer  flour,  with  fait  and 
water  ;  to  which  ingredients  fome  added  (9)  oil. 

«  V.  Barky-meal  was  alfo  much  ufed  by  them ; — in  Greek 
it  was  kK^iTzi — in  I,atin — (10)  Poknta. 

*  VI.  The  Op/ov  wasacompoTition  of  rice,  cheefe,  eggs,  and 
honey  It  was  wrapped  in  fig-leaves-^whence  it  took  its  (» i) 
nan  ?  1 
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*  Vlf.  T^e  MuTTft'TOf  was  made  with  cheefe,  garllck,  ap<J 
eggs,  (12)  beaten  and  mixed  together. 

.  *  VIII.  The  poor  people  made  their  bread  hollow,  in  forrri 
of  a  plate  ;  and  into  il\e  hollow  they  poured  a  fauce*  This 
fort  of  bread  was  called,  (13}  lAt^vKX^,-  whence  comes  the 
verb  (14)  M/5-i/A^*^0«/.  The  poor  Athenians  lived  likewife 
on  garlick  and  (15)  onimis. 

*  IX.  The  Greeks  had  many  forts  of  cakes — (16)  Uvpctuovg 
»— (17)  2H(r<*/t/py<— (18)  A//i/Aof— (19)  Irp/fit — (20)  Msa/t- 
TouTflt — (21)  Oivov-Zjcty  &c. 

«  X.  Hitherto  we  have  fpoken  of  bread,  and  the  other  aliments 
which  the  earth  fupplied.  But  let  not  the  reader  therefore 
conclude,  that  the  Greeks  diiliked  animal  food.-— They  ate 
flefti,  commonly  (22)  roafted,  feldom  boiled;  eipecially  in  the 
(23)  heroical  times  of  Greece. 

*  XI.  At  Lacedsmon  the  young  people  ate  animal  food.  A 
black  foup,  termed  (24)  UiKdf  fwftsj — fupported  the  men 
and  the  old  people. 

*  XII.  The  poor  ate  likewife  (25)  gralhoppers,  and  the  (26) 
extremities  of  leaves. 

*  XIII.  The  (27)  Greeks  were  likewife  great  lovers  of  fifti ; 
a  food,  which,  however,  we  do  not  find  on  the  tables  df  Ho- 
mer's (28)  heroes. 

*  XIV.  They  were  fond  of  eels  drelted  with  beet-root-^ 
This  difh  they  called — (29)  ^yyjhn^  tVTiivTK^Vfoixivcth 

«  XV.  They  liked  falt-filh,  of  which  the  joll,  and  the  belly 
were  their  (^o)  favourite  parts. 

*  XVI.  They  likewife  ate  fweet-meats,  fruits,  almonds,  nuts, 
figs,  peaches,  &c.  in  Greek—  ( 3 1 )  T^ukicl—  ( ?  2 )  T  pst>'M//ctTa — 
(33  ET/5-op7r/fl-/x<tTct — (34)  lli[Afji.a.7A,  They  made  the (35) 
d«flert. 

*  XVII.  Salt,  'AKUit  was  ufed  in  almoft  (^6)  every  kind  of 
food.* 

*  Notes  to  Chap.  Xt* 

*  (i)  Euripides,  cited  by  Athenxus  IV.  15.  p.  i|g.  E.  tells  bsi 
that  this  food  is  neceffary.  On  the  inventor  of  bread,  fee  Pau- 
ian.  Arcad.  IV.  p.  604.  and  Athen.  III.  a6.  pag,  109.  A. 

«  (2)  Matth.  XV.  2. 

*  (3)  Horn.  IX.  E.  v.  341.  0  v.  507. 

<  (4)  Hefiod.   Efy.  v.  146.  604. 

<  (5)  Horn.  oy.  A.  V.  147.  Theocrit.  Heculifc.  Idyil.  xxiv.  135. 
Virg.  iEneid  I.  705. 

«  (6)  Athen.  iii.  27.  p.  HI.  E. 

<  (7)  Athen.  III.  25.  p.  no.  A.  and  B.  Suidis,  and  fiefychiilS 
at  this  word.     The  Septuagint.  1  Reg.  xix.  6.    Genel.  xviii.  6,  Sec. 

(8)  Athen.  III.  26.  p.  109.  F.  and  p  no.  C.  He  calls  this  kir^d 
of  bread  likewife  'iwwTnc,  p.  109,  C.  See  Lucian.  Lexiph.  p.  S23. 
te  Clerc  ad  Gcnef,  xviii.  6. 

(9)  He- 
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(9)  Hefych.  at  the  word  Ma^a.  Schol.  Ariftoph.  ad  Pac.  v.  i. 
Athen.  xiv.  p.  663.  A. 

(10)  See  Euftath.  ad  ix.  a.  p.  815.  1.  1.  and  Suidas,  at  the  word 
AX^jTa.  Polenta,  torrefaCti  hordei  farina  j  vel  perfufum  aquahor- 
deum,  prime  ficcatum,  deinde  fri(5lura,  deinde  molis  fraftum.— 
Plin.  viii.  7.  The  Portico  at  Athens  where  this  meal  was  fold  is 
called  by  Hefych.  A'K<!fiTxy  too. — and  itqa  ftX<f>(T07r»?\{f,  by  Ariftoph. 
Blcclefiaz   682. 

*  (11)  Schol.  Ariftoph.  ad  Equit.  v.  1100.  et  ad  Ran.  v.  134. 
gives  a  diiferent  defcription  of  this  food. 

*  (12)  Schol.  Ariftoph.  ad  Acharn.  v.  173.  It  had  many  more 
ingredients,  according  to  the  Schol.  ad  Equit.  76 S.  See  Scaliger 
in  Morer.  p.  157. 

«  (13)  Schol.  Ariftoph.  ad  Plut.v.  627.  Some  write  it  M.ruXi.  See 
Spanh.  ad  h.  1.  and  Hemfterhuis. 

<  (14)  Ariftoph.  1.  c.  and  Equit.  824. 

*  (15)  Schol.  Ariftoph.  ad  Plut.  v.  819.  and  ad  Equit.  v.  597. 
«  (16)  Ariftoph.  Equit.  v.  277.  and  Schol, 

<  (17)  Ariftoph.  Thefm.  v.  577. 

*  (18)  Ariftoph.  Pac.  V.  1194. 

«  (19)  Ariftoph.  Acharn.  v.  1091. 

*  (20)  Ariftoph.  Nub.  507.  Lucian  Lexiphan.  p.  8*6.  Pollux.  VI, 
II  Segm.  76. 

«  (21)  Ariftoph.  Plat.  V.  iita. 
«  (22)  Athen.  I.  10.  p.  12  B. 

*  (23)  Servius,  ad  ^neid.  I.  710.  afferts,  that  the  ufe  of  boiled 
meat  was  unknown  in  the  heroic  times;  but  Athen.  I.  19.  P.  25. 
E.  differs  from  him  j  and  he  is  fupported  by  the  authority  of 
Homer  *.' 

We  do  not  copy  the  notes  farther,  as  thefe  are  a  fufficient 
fpecimen. 

As  this  work  is  intended  chiefly  for  the  ufe  of  fchools,  the 
Greek  term  is  very  properly  annexed  to  every  cuftom,  &c. 
fo  that  in  ftudying  the  cuftoins,  the  fcholar  advances  alfo  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  language. 

One  difadvantage  attending  this  performance  is  the  want  of 
either  an  Index,  or  a  Table  of  Contents,  which  we  have  our- 
felves  experienced,  in  comparing  this  work  with  others  of  the 
fame  kind.  But  this  is  eafy  to  be  remedied  in  a  future  edi- 
tion, and  we  think  this  work  cannot  but  be  ferviceable  to 
young  ftudcnts,  as  it  will  fpare  them  the  labour  of  turning 
over  different  authors,  where  the  information  they  ftand  in 
need  of  is  lefs  methodically  arranged. 

*  The  pafTage  which  Leifner  here  refers  to  is  probably  this : 

*   D.q  li  Xjo»j;  {tt  IvS'cv,   iTTsiyofxii/o:;  muPt  woXXw, 
K.Vk7T^fA,oMui;i:  a7rflX«T5«i})£0f  g-iaXno^  IX.  $,  V,  362,  363. 
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V.  Socrates  out  of  his  Senfes.  Or  Dialogues  of  Diogenes  of  Si- 
nope.  Tranjlated  from  the  German  of  Wieland,  by  Mr. 
Winterrted.  Tnjoo  Vols.  ^vo.  ^s.  fewed,     Davies. 

X^OCRATES  out  of  his  Benjes  is  in  the  ftriaeft  fenfe  of  the 
*^  word  a  philofopher.  We  find  him  here  not  the  fnarling 
cynic,  who  from  his  tub  railed  at  all  the  world,  but  the  truly 
fenfible  man,  the  friend  of  mankind,  the  citizen  of  the 
world  ;  with  a  heart  fufceptible  of  the  tendered  emotions,  and 
who  gives  leffons  of  importance  to  human  welfare  in  the  moft 
facetious,  and  fometimes  in  the  moft  pathetic,  manner.  The  man 
of  the  leaft  fenfibility  will  not  read  fome  of  thefe  fedions  with^ 
out  feeling  for  fufFering  virtue,  and  he  whofe  heart  expands  with 
univerfal  benevolence  will  dwell  delighted  upon  others.  In  all 
this,  perhaps,  the  reader  exclaims,  I  fee  no  trace  of  the  fpirit  of 
Diogenes — not  according  to  the  idea  which  you  have  probably 
formed  of  it,  gentle  reader — if  you  chufe  not  to  attribute 
fuch  a  difpofition,  fach  fcntiments,  fuch  manners,  to  him, 
fuppofe  fome  one  elfe  in  the  fituation  of  Diogenes,  and  liften 
to  him  attentively.  But  to  fuppofe  any  one  in  the  fituation 
of  Diogenes,  fay  you,  one  muft  alfo  give  him  a  churlifh,  un- 
fociable  difpofition,  or  why  fhould  he  fnun  the  fociety  of 
men  ?  Why  not  conform  to  the  cuftoms  of  his  countrymen  ? 
One  muft  ftill  look  on  him  as  the  fnarling  wretch  who  could 
requite  the  benevolent  offers  of  Alexander  the  Great  only  by 
bidding  him  ftand  out  of  the  way,  and  not  prevent  the  fun 
from  fliining  on  him.  Be  that  as  it  may.  Hear  him,  how- 
ever, tell  that  ftory  himfelf,  as  it  may  ferve  for  a  fpecimen  of 
his  manner. 

SECT,    xxxvr. 

*  On  a  fine  autumnal  day  I  lay  under  a  cyprefs  in  the  Cra- 
nium, and  enjoyed  the  fun-ftiine,  which  in  this  feafon  is  fo 
agreeable  to  old  people ;  when  in  one  of  thofc  dreams  I  am 
ufed  to  aband^on  myfelf  to,  when  I  have  nothing  elfe  to 
think  of,  I  was  unexpededly  intruded  upon  by  a  ftranger,  who, 
in  the  company  of  others  that  feemed  little  better  than  his 
(laves,  came  diredly  towards  me.  At  firft  I  did  not  obferve 
him,  but  when  he  fpoke  to  mtr,  I  began  to  perceive  that  there 
was  fomebody  between  myftli   and  the  fun. 

*  Art  thou,  faid  he,  meafuring  me  by  his  eyes  with  a  cer- 
tain boldnefs  which  in  common  people  is  called  impudence, 
art  thoii  that  Diogenes  whofe  charader  and  humour  are  fo 
much  talked  of  in  ail  Greece  \ 

•=  I  now  obferved  my  man  a  little  nearer  than  in  the  be- 
ginning. It  was  a  fine  youth  of  a  middle  fize  but  well- 
fhaped,  except  that  his  head  inclined  a  little   to  his  left  fide  ; 

he 
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lie  had  a  broad  forehead,  large  fparkling  eyes,  with  which  he 
pierced  into  your  very  foul,  a  happy  phyfiognomy,  a  counte- 
nance in  which  pride  and  felf  confidence,  foftened  by  a  certain 
grace,  conftituted  what  we  are  ufed  in  kings  to  call  majefty  ; 
I  obferved  a  diadem  upon  his  head  that  entitled  him  to  this 
affuming  air,  but  I  pretended  not  to  fee  it. 

*  And  who  art  thou,  anfwered  1  coldly,  that  fancied  thou 
haft  a  right  to  alk  that  queftion. 

*  I  am  only  Alexander  the  fon  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  re- 
plied the  youth  fmilingly.  1  confefs  it,  that  at  prefent  this  is 
not  much,  but  fuch  as  1  am,  I  am  at  Dlogenes's  fervice.  As 
I  knew  thou  wouldeft  n:>t  come  to  me,  I  came  to  thee,  to  tell 
thee,  that  it  would  give  me  very  great  fatisfadion  to  fet  thy 
philofophy  upon  an  eafi.n-  foot.  Demand  of  me  whatever  thou 
pleafeft,  it  Ihall  l>e  granted  thee  immediately,  provided  it  be 
only  in  the  reach  of  my  powel*. 

*  Doeft  thou  promife  it  me  upon  thy  royal  word  ? 

*  Upon  my  word,  replied  he. 

*  Then  faid  I,  1  befeech  Alexander,  the  fon  of  Philip  of  Ma* 
cedon,  to  be  fo  kind  as  to  ftand  out  of  the  fun-fliine. 

*  Is  that  all  ?  faid  Alexander. 

*  All  I  want  at  prefent,  anfwered  I. 

«  His  courtiers  grew  pale  with  aftonifhment. 

*  A  king  muft  keep  his  word,  faid  Alexander,  turning  him- 
felf  towards  his  retinue  with  a  forced  fmile. 

*  He  juftifies  the  nickname  the  Corinthians  give  him,  faid 
the  courtiers,  and  deferves  to  be  treated  accordingly. 

'  Let  that  alone,  replied  the  youth  j  I  aflure  you,  were  I 
not  Alexander,  I  would   be  Diogenes, 

*  Up'^n  this  they  left  me. 

*  This  adventure  will  make  fome  noife.  I  cannot  help  it.— 
Serioufly  what  fhould  I  have  defired  of  him  ? — I  will  have  no- 
thing to  do  wit'h  fiich  people — indeed  I  want  nothing — and 
did  I  want  any  thing,  have  I  not  a  friend  ?  Ought  I  to  re- 
ceive favours  of  a  king,  when  I  refufe  them  of  my  friend, 
whom  I  miglit  render  happy  by  it.' 

Such  is  the  language  of  the  prefent  Diogenes.  The  ftory  of 
J.amon,  which  he  is  here  made  to  tell,  ranks  his  humanity 
very  high  ;  and  the  adventure  with  Glycerion  abounds  with 
the  niceft  and  mod  artful  touches :  the  conclufion  of  it  af- 
fords a  pattern  of  our  author's  abilities  in  the  pathetic 
ft)/le. 

*  Ah  I  Glycerion,  to-morrow  we  fhall  fee  one  another  no 
more. 

*  See  each  other  no  more  ?  and  why  not } 

*  Becaufe  my  prefence  would  be  an  obftacle  to  thy  fortune. 
Vol.  XXXllI.  March^  1772.  Q^  *  What 
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*  What  fortune  ?  fpeak'ft  thou  feriouHy  ?  canft  ihou  thijik 
on  reparation  ? 

*  I  muft — my  circuniftances — 

*  Should  I  be  an  oblkcle  to  thy  fortune,  Diogenes  ? 

*  No,  Glycerion  !  fortune  and  mylelf  have  no  moie  deal- 
ings wich  one  another. — It  is  niyi'di  who  would  be  an  ob- 
ftacle  to  thine. 

*•  If  this  be  thy  motive,  hear  mc,  Diogenes— I  v^ifh  tK) 
better  fortune  than  that  of  living  with  thee.  Thou  defervejt 
a  friend,  on  whofe  bofom  thou  niighreft  forget  the  injultice  of 
fortune,  and  of  mankind. — Do  not  think  that  1  will  be  bur- 
denfome  to  thee;  I  can  knit,  embroider,  ipin," — excellent 
creature ! 

*  I  refifled  a  long  time — but  Glycerion  adhered  to  her  re- 
folution.  Tell  me  now,  ye  whom  nature  has  endowed  with  a 
feeling  heart,  w^as  I  deceived  when  1  thought  1  read  in  her  eyes 
th«  charaOer  of  a  beajniful  foul  ? 

*  We  confirmed  by  oath  the  compaft  of  eternal  fiiendfhip. 
We  removed  from  Athens.  The  world  knew  nothing  about 
us,  and  we  forgot  the  woild.  Three  haj)py  years — my  eyes 
will  not  permit  me  to  go  on. 

*  She  is  no  more,  the  tender  Glycerion  ! — With  her  I  loft  all 
I  could  lofe.  Her  grave  is  the  only  fpot  of  ground  upon  the 
earth,  which  I  deign  to  call  mine.  iNobody,  befides  myfelf, 
knows  that  facred  fpot.  I  have  plankd  it  with  roles,  which 
bloom  like  her  bofom,  and  which  no  where  diffufe  a  moie  de- 
lightful odour  than  in  this  place.  Each  year,  in  the  month 
of  rofes,  I  vifit  this  holy  recefs.  1  fit  down  upon  her  grave,  1 
pluck  off  a  rofe,  fuch  once  was  (lie,  thinks  I,  and  having  torii 
the  rofe  in  pieces,  I  ftievv  the  leaves  around  upon  the,  grave. 
Then  I  recolledl  the  enchanting  dream  of  my  youth,  and  a 
tear,  which  rolls  down  upon  her  grave,  pacifies  the  beloved 
fliade.' 

In  jullifying  his  ownadions  and  confidering  thofe  of  o;hers, 
our  philofophcr  intermixts  a  large  portion  of  juft  fatire  ;  and  l.e 
has  given  us  a  humourous  plan  of  a  republic,  which  being 
framed  )by  fuch  a  legiflaior,  the  reader  will  eafily  believe  to 
be  a  curiofity. 


VI.  T^e  Bijicrv  of  Female-  Fa<vourites.  H'vo,  4/.  6  J,  ftm)td*  Parker. 

TTI7E  have  in  this  volume  fome  amufing  relations  feleifled 
^^     from  different  hifiories,  which   the  writer  has  thought 
proper  to  embelliih  with  a  variety  of  incidents,   generally  pro- 
bable, indeed,  if  not  always  authentic  \  thofe  who  are  fond 
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of  what  is  known  by  the  name  of  fecret  hiftory  will  here  find 
a  large  fund  of  entertaihment. 

The  firll  relation  is  of  Mary  de  Padilla,  under  Peter  the 
Cruel,  king  of  Caftile.  This  prince's  barbarities  drew  updn 
him  the  hatred  of  iiis  fnbjefts,  who  at  laft  rebelled,  and^ 
headed  by  their  king's  brother,  vanquiilied  liis  forces  and 
flew  him  in  his  flight.  The  circumflances  of  his  behaviour 
towards  his  queen  Blanche,  whom  he  negjefted,  and  at  lafl: 
murdered,  at  the  inftigation  of  Mary  de  Padilia,  are  the  chief 
flibjeit  of  this  narrative  ;  in  the  courfe  of  it  we  meet  with  an 
account  of  a  girdle  given  to  Peter  by  Blanche  his  bride,  which 
Mary  de  Padilla  borrowed,  under  pretence  of  defiring  to  inii- 
tate  the  work,  but  which  flie  gave  to  a  It^iv,  a  declared  ma- 
gician, who  put  upon  it  fuch  a  charm,  that  when  the  king 
came  to  wear  it,  he  thought  he  had  been  girt  and  flung  by  a 
ferpent,  crying  out  in  a  difmal  manner.  This  prefent  of  his 
wife's,  Mary  de  Padilla  psrfuaded  him  was  a  mortal  favour, 
which  flic  (his  wife)  had  fpent  above  one  day  in  poifoning. 
Thiefe  fugged  ions,  and  the  fearful  efl^-^ds  of  the  girdle,  re- 
doubled his  averfion   for  the  queen. 

There  are  fo  many  abfurdities  in  this  ftory,  that  it  is  fur- 
prifing  the  writer  fliould  repeat  it  ferioufly.  The  iinpoflibiiity 
of  a  magician's  charm  producing  the  cfl^ed  here  mentioned, 
and  the  improbability  of  the  king's  giving  credit  to  Mary  de 
Padilla's  perfuafions,  as  he  knew  flie  was  interefled  in  the 
matter,  as  the  girdle  had  been  in  her  pofl!*efiion,  and  as  he 
had  worn  it  three  days  without  any  ill  effed,  before  he  lent  it 
to  her,  render  the  whole  account  incredible. 

The  charader  of  the  queen  is  exceedingly  aminble,  and  the 
king's  manner  of  treating  her  becomes  fo  much  the  more: 
deteftable.  Mary  de  Padilla,  however  ftrongly  the  king  is  at- 
tiched  to  her,  treats  him  with  ingratitude,  by  not  only  con- 
ceiving, but  fliamelefsly  avowing,  a  paflion  for  one  of  his  cour* 
tiers.  She  has,  however,  the  art  to  retain  the  monarch  in 
her  chains  till  his  death,  and  flie  dies  peacefully,  while  the 
virtuous  Blanche  is  poifoned  by  her  contrivance. 

The  fecond  hiftory  is  that  of  Livia,  under  Agguflus.  In 
this  our  author  makes  Ovid  bear  a  confpicuous  part,  and  gives 
us  the  relation  of  his  amours,  the  principal  of  which  is  here 
faid  to  have  been  with  the  empref^  Livia,  whom  Ovid  corv- 
fefles  to  hgve  celebrated  under  the  name  of  Corinna  in  his 
works.  His  negleil  of  her^  when  flie  was  grown  old,  is  re- 
prefcnted  as  the  caufe  of  his  banifliment,  flie  having  contrived 
to  render  Auguftus  jealous.  The  uncertainty  of  this  part  of 
Ovid's  hiftory  has  left  our  author  at  liberty  to  mould  this 
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ftory  into  whatever  form  he  liked  beft,  in  order  to  render  It 
diverting. 

Julia  Farnefa,  under  Alexander  VI.  pope  of  Rome,  is  the 
heroine  of  the  pext  hiftory,  in  which  the  Vicar  of  God,  as  he 
ftyles  himfelf  at  the  head  of  one  of  his  billets-doux,  is  difap- 
pointed  of  his  hopes,  the  lady  finding  means  to  retire  to  Ve- 
nice with  her  friends,  and  with  a  lover  whom  fhe  there  mar- 
ries. As  it  is,  perhaps,  a  curiofity  to  fee  how  his  holinefs 
could  metamorphofe  himfelf,  that  he  might  make  lore  with 
a  better  grace,  we  fhall  copy  the  account  here  given  us  of 
the.drefs  he  appeared  in  at  the  interview  with  Julia,  at  the 
caftle  of  St.  Angelo,  to  which  Ihe  was  conducted  by  the  car- 
dinal Farnefa,  her  brother. 

*  He  had  a  draw- coloured  doublet  of  perfumed  leather,  with 
long  Ikirts,  trimmed  with  filver  footings;  and  fcarlet  breeches 
and  caflbck,  laced  with  the  fame  :  the  flying  garment  which 
he  negligently  wore  upon  his  left  fhoulder,  was  lined  with  a 
brocaded  green  and  filver :  white  leather  bulkins  accompanied 
a  pair  of  green  filk  flockings,  which  turned  down,  and  were 
rolled  up  with  fine  flarched  linen :  about  his  neck  he  wore  a 
ruff,  fet  after  the  Spanilh  fafhion  with  feveral  rounds  of  lace  : 
cuffs  of  the  fame  appeared  above  a  pair  of  perfumed  gloves, 
embroidered  down  to  the  wrifls :  the  apoflolic  mitre  gave 
place  to  a  light  curled  peruke  'and  little  grey  hat,  adorned 
with  a  plume  of  white  feathers  and  green  ribband.  To  thefe 
numerous  charms  the  holy  father  added  a  patch  upon  his 
cheek:  by  his  fide  hung  a  long  fencing  foil,  which  did  not  a 
little  encumber  his  legs  ;  and  in  his  hand  he  carried  a  cane, 
made  very  fine  with  feveral  forts  of  ribbands.  As  the  mourn- 
ful Hcraclitus  himfelf  could  not  certainly  have  looked  upon 
this  objed  without  laughter  (though  his  fanraftical  philofophy. 
condemned  him  to  weep  eternally)  fo  Julia  Farnefa,  who  went 
to  the  caftle  of  St.  Angelo,  in  a  very  peevifh,  angry  humour, 
laughed  fo  heartil)',  and  (o  continually,  that  Ihe  thought, 
llie  Ihould  never  compofe  herfelf  to  gravity  ;  for  no  fooner 
did  her  rifible  mufcles  begin'  to  relax,  but  the  pope*s  auk- 
Ward  fteps,  fencing  foil,  patch,  tottering  bows,  and  the 
languifhing  and  tender  airs  which  he  afFeded,  ftill  gave  her 
frefh  provocation.' 

The  fourth  lady  whofe  hiftory  we  have  here,  is  Agnes  Soreau 
(or  Sorel)  under  Charles  VII.  king  of  France.  The  tranfac- 
tions  of  Charles's  reign  are  interefting  and  well  known :  we 
have  a  great  part  of  them  recited  here,  and  particularly  the 
llory  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans  in  all  its  cii:cumftances.  The 
I^ivate  intrigues  do  hot  Intereft  us  muchj  and  we  fhall  only 
^  -  men* 
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mention  that  Agnes,  who  appears  to  have  merited  a  much 
better  fate,  dies  by  poifon. 

The  laft  ftory  is  that  of  Nantilda,  under  Dagobert,  king  of 
France.  Dagobert  having  divorced  his  queen  for  barennefs^ 
marries  Nantilda,  whom  he  accidentally  overhears  finging  her 
complaints  in  a  convent,  whither  fhe  had  been  fent  againft  her 
will.  Aribcrt,  the  king's  brother,  who  was  with  him  when 
he  firft  .heard  Nantilda,  dies  for  love  of  her ;  But  Dagobert 
does  not  requite  her  conftancy  as  it  deferves,  devoting  himfelf 
to  a  new  miftftfs.  Our  author  does  not  give  him  fo  ill  a 
charader  in  this  refped  as  he  ought  to  have,  he  being  re- 
corded to  have  had  three  wives  at  once,  and  many  miftrcfles. 
The  queen  furvived  him,  and  governed  France  with  reputatioa 
during  the  minority  of  her  fon  Clovis. 

Thefe  ftories  are  told  in  an  eafy,  agreeable  ftyle,  and  we 
have  not  found  them  tirefome  in  the  perufal,  although  they  are 
extended  to  a  confiderable  length. 


VII.  Eighteen  Sermons  preached  by  the  late  Rev.  George  White- 
field,  A.M.  Taken  verbatitn  in  Short-Hand,  ard  faith  fully 
Tranfcrihed  by  Jofeph  Gurndy.  Rcjifed  by  Andrew  GifFord, 
D.  D,  Svo.  ^s.  beards.     Gurney. 

'T^HESE  fermons  are  faid  to  have  been  taken  verbatim  ia 
•*•  Ihort  hand,  and  faithfully  tranfcribed  by  Jofeph  Gurney, 
and  afterwards  to  have  been  revifed  by  Andrew  Gifford,  D.  D. 
But  we  ftrongly  fufpe£l,  that  many  oi  the  author*s  harlh  ex- 
preflions,  rants,  and  vulgarifms  have  been  left  out,  or 
fmoothed  and  poliflied  by  the  tranfcriber,  or  the  revifer.  The 
fermons  feem  to  be  fliorter  than  the  rhapfodies  which  Mr. 
Whitefield  iifually  delivered  ;  andt,  if  we  rightly  remember^  a 
very  different  copy  of  one  of  them  was  publiflied  in  1769  *. 
Yet  ftill  they  bear  the  image  and  fuperfciiption  of  the  preacher 
to  whom  they  are  afcribed.  Our  readers  (hall  judge  for 
themfelves. 

'  A  blelTed  minifter  of  Chrlft,  in  Scotland,  told  me  a  ftory 
he  knew  for  truth,  of  a  dreadful  anfwer  a  poor  creature  gave 
on  her  death-bed,  for  the  Scotch,  except  the  people  of  New- 
'.ngland,  are  the  moft  knowing  people  in  religious  matters, 
^Kiliaps  any  where  ;  this  perfon  when  dying  was  afked  by  a 
hiinifter,  where  do  you  hope  to  go  when  you  die  ?  fays  fhe,  I 
don't  care  where  I  go;  what,  fays  he,  don't  you  care  whe- 

»  See  Crit,  Rev,  Vol.  xxviii.  p.  32©. 
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tlicr  you  go  to  heaven  or  hell  ?  no,  fays  (he,  I  don't  care  whi- 
ther I  go ;  but,  fays  he,  if  you  was  put  to  your  choice  where 
would  you  go  ?  fays  (he,  to  hell;  to  that  he  replied,  are  yo^ 
mad,  will  you  go  to  hejl  ?  yes,  fays  flie,  I  will  j  why  fo  ?  fays 
he ;  why,  fays  (he,  all  my  relations  are  there.  The  dear  mi- 
riifler  of  Chrift  preached  after  her  death,  told  the  ftory,  and 
afked,  is  it  not  fliocking  to  hear  a  woman  fay  (he  would  gp 
to  hell  becaufe  her  relations  were  there:  why,  you  that  are 
iinregenerate  muft  go  to  hell  for  all  your  unregenerate  re- 
.latiohs  are  there;  your  father  the  devil  is  there,  all  damned 
angels  and  damned  fpirits  ;  your  brothers  and  fv(lers  are  there  ; 
as  they  went  one  way  here,  fo  they  muft  be  bani(hed  from  Jefujj 
Chrift  to  one  place  hereafter.' 

-7-*  Who  ^yo^ld  not  be  a  Chri(^ian,  who  would  but  be  a 
believer,  my  brethren;  fee  the  precioufnefs  of  a  believer's 
faith  ;  the  quacks  will  fay,  here  buy  this  packet,  which  is 
good  for  all  difeafes,  and  is  really  worth  nothing  ;  but  this 
will  never  fail  the  foul.  Now  I  wilh  I  could  make  you  aU 
angry ;  I  am  a  fad  mifchief-  maker ;  but  I  will  afTure  you,  1 
don't  want  ^o  ro^keyou  angry  with  one  another;  fome  people 
that  profefs  to  have  grace  in  their  hearts,  feem  refolved  to 
fet  all  God's  people  at  variance  ;  they  are  like  Sampfon's 
ifoxes  with  firebrands  in  their  tails,  fetiing  fire  to  all  about 
thern.  Are  any  of  you  come  from  vthe  Foundery,  or  any 
"other  place  to*night  f  1  do  not  care  where  you  come  from,  I 
pray  God  you  may  all  quarrel  to-night ;  I  want  you  to  fall 
but  with  your  own  hearts;  if  we  were  employed  as  we  ought 
to  be,  we  (Iiould  have  lefs  time  to  talk  about  the  vain  things 
that' are  the  fubjeds  of  converfation  :  God  grant  your  crofTes 
may  be  left  at  the  crofs  of  the  Lamb  of  God  this  night- 

— *  I  think  to  go  to  heaven,  you'll  fay,  by  good  works ; 
a  ladder  made  of  good  works,  that  has  not  Chrifl  for  its  bot^ 
torn,  what  is  that  ?  I  think,  fay  you,  to  go  by  my  prayers  and 
faftings ;  all  thefe  are  good  in  their  place:  but,  my  brethren, 
idon't  think  to  climb  to  heaven  by  thefe  ropes  of  fand.  If  you 
never  before  iet  your  foot  on  Chrift,  this  bleffed  ladder,  God 
jgrant  this  may  be  the  happy  time.* 

— *  God  help  you,  ycnng  people,  to  put  your  foot  on  this 
ladder;  don't  cliinb  v.'rong  :  the  devil  his  got  a  ladder,  but  it 
reaches  down  to  hell ;  all  the  devil's  children  go  down,  not 
iip;  the  bottom  of  the  devjl's  ladder  reaches  to  the  depths  of 
the  damned,  the  top  of  it  reaches  to  the  earth;  and  when 
death  comes,  then  up  comes  the  devil's  ladder  to  let  you 
ijown  ;  for  God's  fake  come  away  from  the  devil's  ladder; 
climb,  climb,  dear  young  men.  O  it  delighted  tpe  on  Friday 
pight  at  the  Tabernacle,  when  we  had  a  melting  parting  fa- 
"  ■'  —•■—■■  ■    '  ^j.j^ 
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cramentj  and  it  delighted  me  this  morning  to  (es  fo  many 
young  men  at  the  table  ;  God  add  to  the  blelfed  number ! 
Young  women,  put  your  feet  upon  this  ladder;  God  lets  one 
ladder  down  fiom  heaven,  and  the  devil  brings  another  up 
from  hell.  O,  fay  you,  I  would  climb  up  God's  ladder,  f 
think  it  is  right,  but  I  fliall  be  laughed  at ;  do  you  think  to 
go  to  heaven  without  being  laughed  at  ?  the  Lord  Jefus  Chrift 
help  you  to  climb  to  heaven ;  come,  climb  till  you  get  out  of 
the  hearing  of  their  laughter.  O  truft  not  to  your  own  righ- 
teoufnefs,  your  vows,  and  good  refolutions. 

*  Some  of  you,  blefled  be  God,  have  climbed  up  this  lad- 
der, at  leaft  are  climbing  ;  well,  I  wilh  you  joy,  God  be 
praifed  for  fetting  your  feet  on  this  ladder,  God  be  praifed 
for  letting  down  this  ladder  :  I  have  only  one  word  to  fay  to 
you,  for  Jefus  Chrift's  fake,  and  your  own  too,  climb  a  little 
fafter;  take  care  the  world  does  not  get  hold  of  your  heels.' 

— *  I  was  told  to  day  of  a  young  woman,  that  was  very 

well  on  Sunday  when   llie  left  her   friends,  when   (he  came 

home  was  racked  with  pain,    had  an   inflammation   in   her 

bowels,  and  is  now  a  breathlefs  corpfe.     Another  that  I  heard 

of,  a  Chriftlefs  preacher,  that  always  minded  his  body,  when 

he  was  near  death  he  faid   to   his  wife,  I  fee  hell  opened  for 

me,  I  fee  the  damned  tormented,  1  fee  fuch  a  one  in  hell  that 

I  debauched  5  in  the  midft  of  his  agony  he  faid,  I  am  coming 

to  thee,  I  am  coming,  I  miift  be  damned,  God  will  damn  my 

foul,    and  died.     Tdke  care  of  jefting  with   God  ;    there  is 

foom  enough  in  hell,  and   if  you  negledl  the  profperity  of 

your  foujs  what  will  become  of  you  ?  what  will  you  give  for  a 

grain  of  hope  when  God.  requires  your  fouls  ?  aivake  thou  that 

JleepeJ}\  hark!  hark!  hark!  hear   the  word   of  the  Lord,  the 

living  God.     Help  me,  O  ye  children  of  God :  I  am  come 

with  a  warrant  from  Jefus  of  Nazareth  to  night.     Ye  minifters 

of  Chriti  that  are  here,  helj)  me  with  your  prayers :  ye  fervants 

of  the  living  God,  help  me  with  your  prayers.     O  with  what 

fiiccefs  did  \  preach  in  Moorfields  when  I  had  ten  thoufand  of 

God's  people  praying  for  me;  pray  to  God   to  ffrengthen  my 

body  :    don't  be  afraid  I  (liall  hurt  myfelf  to  night :  I  don't 

care  what  hurt  I  do  myfelf  if  God  may  blefs  it;  I  can  preach 

but  little,  but  may  God  blefs  that  little.     I  weep  and  cry  and 

humble  myfelf  before  God  daily  for  being  laid  afide  ;  I  would 

not  give  others  the   trouble  if  I   could   preach  myfelf.     You 

have  had  the  firft  of  me,  and  you  will  have  the  laft  of  me.* 

— '  I  know  we  had  more  comfort  in  Moorfields,  on  Ken- 
nington  Common,  and  efpecially  when  the  rotten  eggs,  the 
cats  and  dogs  were  thrown  upon  me,  and  my  gown  was  filled 
with  clods  of  dirt  that  I  could  icarce  move  it;  I  have  had 
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more  comfort  in  tHis  buming  bulh  than  when  I  have  been  irt 
iafe.  I  remember  when  I  was  preaching  at  Exeter,  a  Hone 
came  and  made  my  forehead  bleed,  I  found  at  that  very 
time  the  word  came  with  double  power  to  a  labourer  that  was 
gazirrg  at  me,  who  was  wounded  at  the  fame  time  by  another 
ftonc.  I  felt  for  the  lad  more  than  for  myfelf,  went  to  a 
friend,  and  the  lad  came  to  me,  Sir,  fays  he,  the  man  gave 
me  a  wound,  but  Jefus  healed  me ;  I  never  had  my  bonds 
broke  till  I  had  my  head  broke.* 

Every  one  knows,  th?|:  Mr.  Whitefield  was  one  of  the  moft 
popular  preachers  of  the  age.     His  difcourfes,  delivered  with 
volubility  and  vehemence,  a  twang  throiwfh  the  nofe,  and,  at 
proper  intervals,    an  affetSling  groan,  drew   together  all  the 
weaker  heads,  from   Spittalfields   to  Tottenham-court.     And 
we  make  no  doubt,  but  that  he  reformed   many  thoughtlefs 
and  abandoned  wretches  of  both  kxts,  efpecially  in   the  lower 
clafs  of  people.     But  when  we  come  to  read  and  confider  his 
difcourfes,  what  do  we  find   in  them  ?  Do   we  find  the  great 
and  folemn  truths  of  Chriftianity,  fober  fenfe  and   manly  rea- 
foning,  awful  and   ftriking  reprefentations  of  the  laft  judge- 
ment, heaven  and  hell,  awakening  admonitions  and  important 
precepts,  or,  in  a  word,  an   imitation  of  our  Saviour's  mild 
and  perfuafive  reafoning  in  his   evangelical  difcourfes  ?  Alas  I 
the  fermons  before  us,  which  drew  to  the  Tabernacle  fo  many 
thoufands  in  this  moife  metropolis,  confiftonly  of  fome   few 
ferious  and  fober  exhortations,  mixed  with  idle  and  fometimes 
ludicrous  fiories,  incoherent  effufions,  and   pitiful  balderdafti. 
So  that,  with  refpeil  to  this  famous  preacher,  we  can  only  fay, 
that  he  weakened  the  head,  while  he  reformed  the  heart. 


VIII.   The  Grecian  Daughter  :  A  Tragedy  :  Js  it  is  aSed  at   the 
Theatre-^qyai in  Dvury-L2ine.     8z;o.   is,  6d.     Griffin. 

'T*HE  idea  of  this  tragedy  was  fuggefted  by  a  paffage  in  Va- 
■^  lerius  Maximus,  where  the  daughter  of  a  Greek  is  faid 
to  have  fupported  her  declining  father  by  giving  him  her 
breaft.  This  fimple  fad  the  author  of  the  tragedy  has  wrx)ught 
«p  into  a  natural  and  afFefting  fable,  and  placed  in  the  reign 
of  Dionyfius  the  Younger,  at  the  time  when  Timoleon  laid 
fiege  to  Syracufe. 

Evander,  a  good  and  virtuous  prince,  fuppofed  to  be  the  for- 
mer king  of  Sicily,  is  confined  by  order  of  the  ufurper  in  the 
cjungeon  contrived  by  the  Elder  Dionyfius,  with  the  intention 
of  being  ftarved  to  death.  His  daughter,  Euphrafia,  had 
been  married  to  Phocion,  a  young  nobkman  of  -that  country, 

to 
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to  whom  (he  had  lately  brought  forth  a  fon.  Upon  the  revo*- 
lution  happening  in  Syracufe,  Phocion  flies  to  Greece,  to  pro- 
cure  afiiftance  for  reftoring  Evander,  and  carries  with  him  hi*? 
young  boy  for  fafety,  while  Euphrafia  remains  behind,  to 
foothe,  if  poflible,  the  diftrefles  of  her  aged  and  perfecuted 
father.  Being  informed  that  the  inhuman  tyrant  had  devote4 
him  a  prey  to  famine,  fhe  haitens  to  the  cavern  where  he  was 
imprifoned,  and,  by  her  intreaties  and  the,  vehemence  of  her 
grief,  prevails  fo  far  with  the  centinels  as  to  procure  admit- 
tance to  Evander,  but  with  the  exprcfs  prohibition  of  carry- 
ing him  any  food.  On  entering  the  cell  fhe  finds  him  almofl 
at  the  point  of  expiring  ;  and  in  this  fituation  the  tranfadiou 
on  which  the  tragedy  is  founded  lakes  places  ;  at  the  fight  of 
which  one  of  the  centinels  is  fo  much  flruck  with  admiration, 
that,  informing  his  companion  of  what  he  had  beheld,  they 
both  refolve  to  favour  Evander's  efcape.  The  old  king,  there- 
fore, being  a  little  revived,  is  led  forth  by  his  daughter,  who 
condu6ls  him  to  the  temple,  where  he  is  concealed  in  the  mo- 
nument of  Eudocia,  his  late  queen.  Timoleon,  and  the 
Greeks,  accompanied  by  Phocion,  now  arrive  at  Syracufe, 
which  they  endeavour  to  reduce  by  ftorm. 

DionyCius,  in  prder  to  rid  himfelf  of  the  enemy,  infif^s  up- 
on Euphrafia's  fending  a  mefTage  to  Phocion,  defiring  ham  to 
withdraw  the  troops  from  Syracufe,  if  he  valued  her  or  her 
father's  fafety,  who  were  both  in  the  power  of  Dionyfius. 
Difdaining,  however,  to  gratify  the  tyrant  in  his  requeft,  he 
vows  the  fpeedy  deflruflion  of  Evander. 

A  herald  is  fent  by  Timoleon  to  requeft  a  day's  truce  for 
the  purpofe  of  burying  the  flain.  Dionyfius  afients  to  the 
propofal,  but  is  fecretly  determined  to  attack  the  Grecian 
camp  in  the  night,  whilft  all  would  bp  lulled  into  fecurity, 
Sufpefting,  or  apprifed  of  his  intention,  they  retort  upon 
him  his  own  infidious  defign,  and  their  attack  being  vigor- 
oully  conduced,  Dionyfms  fiies  to  the  temple,  with  his  guards, 
whtre  he  refolvcs  to  perifh  in  the  laft  unfuccefsful  effort  of 
expiring  ufurpation.  There,  feeing  Euphrafia,  his  fury  is  in- 
flantly  roufed,  and  he  makes  a  motion  to  flab  her,  when 
Evander  coming  forth  from  the  nionument,  intreats  him  to 
fpare  his  daughter,  and  that  himfelf  may  be  the  vidim  of  his 
rage.  Dionyfius  offers  to  flrike  him,  but  Euphrafia  rufhing 
before  Evander,  endeavours  to  divert  the  tyrant's  vengeance 
from  her  father  to  herfelf.  Dionyfius,  though  flruck  with 
amazement  at  fuch  proofs  of  mutual  afteftion,  is  neverthelefs 
determined  that  both  fhall  die.  Coming  down  the  ftage,  he 
orders  his  guards  to  feize  Evander,  in  the  firm  refolution  of 
glutting  his  rage  by  deftroying  the  old  king  with  his  own 
,.  hand. 
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hand.  He  is  juft  on  the  point  of  giving  the  blow,  when  Eu» 
phrafia,  by  means  of  a  dagger  with  which  (he  had  been  pro- 
vided, ftabs  the  tyrant,  and  again  preferves  the  life  of  her  fa- 
ther. 

The  incident  on  which  this  tragedy  is  founded  is  one  of  the 
moft  fingular  examples  of  filial  affedion  that  we  meet  with  in 
hiftory,  and  the  author  has  improved  it  with  all  the  lively 
force  of  defcription  that  words  can  poffibly  convey.  We  fliall 
therefore  feled  a  part  of  that  fcene  in  A61 II.  in  which  this 
tranfadion  is  related,  as  a  fpecimen. 

*  Philotas.    O!  I  can  hold  no  more  ;  at  fuch  a  fight 
Ev*n  the  hard  heart  of  tyranny  would  meit 

To  infant  foftnefs.     Areas,  go,  behold 

The  pious  fraud  of  charity  and  love  ; 

Behold  that  unexampled  goodnefs ;  fee 

Th*  expedient  fharp  neceflity  has  taught  her ; 

Thy  heart  will  burn,  will  melt,  will  yearn  to.vievy    ' 

A  child  like  her. 

*  Areas.  Ha! — Say  what  myft^ry 
Wakes  thefe  emotions  ? 

*  Philo.  Wonder-working  virtue  ! 

The  father  foller'd  at  his  daughter's  bread  !        » 
O  !  filial  piety! — the  milk  defign'd 
For  her  own  olispring,  on  the  parent's  lip 
Allays  the  parching  fever. 

•  Areas.  That  device 

Has  Ihe  then  form'd,   eluding  all  our  care. 
To  minifter  relief  ? 

'  Philo.  On  the  bare  earth 
Evander  lies ;  and  as  his  languid  pow'rs 
Imbibe  with  eager  thirft  the  kind  refrefhment, 
And  his  looks  fpeak  uinitterable  thanks, 
Euphrafia  views  hi  p  with  the  tendVefl  glance, 
Ev'n  as  a  mother  doating  on  her  child. 
And,  ever  and  anon,  amidft  the  fmiles 
Of  pure  delight,  of  exquifite  fenfafion, 
A  filent  tear  lleals  down  ;  t\\t  tear  of  virtue, 
That  fweetens  grief  to  rapture.     All   her  laws 
Inverted  quire,  gieat  Nature  triumphs  ftill. 

•  Areas.  The  tale  unmans  my  foul. 

•  Phito.  Ye  tyrants  hear  it, 

And  learn,  that,  while  your  cruelty  prepares 
Unheard  of  torture,  virtue  can  keep  pace 
With  your  worft  efforts,  and  can  try  new  mode? 
To  bid  men  grow  enamour'd  of  her  charms^.* 

The 
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The  whole  progrefs  of  Euphrafia  to  her  admittance  into 
ihe  cell  where  Evander  is  confined,  the  melancholy  fituation  iu 
which  file  finds  him,  and  the  circumftances  of  their  interview, 
are  painted  in  colours  the  moft  natural,  and  fuitable  to  afFcft 
the  human  heart.  The  fate  of  Evander  and  Euphrafia  inte- 
refts  tis  through  the  whole  performance, ,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
fay,  whether  our  pity  or  admiration  is  mod:  excited  in  the  fol- 
lowing fcene  which  produces  the  cataftrophe. 

*  Dionyjtus,  Here  will  I  mock   their  fiege ;  here  ftand 

at  bay, 
And  brave  'em  to  the  laft. 

*  Calippus.  Our  weary  foes 
Defift  from  the  purfuit. 

«  Dion.  Tho*  all  betray  me, 
Tho'  ev'ry  God  con^ire,  I  will  not  yield. 
Jf  I  muft  fall,  the  temple's  pond'rous  roof. 
The  manfion  of  the  gods  combined  againft  mc 
Shall  firft  be  crufli'd,  and  lie  in  ruin  with  me, 
Euphrafia  here  !  Detefted>  treach'rous  woman  !   - 
For  my  revenge  preferv'd  !  By  Heav'n  'tis  well ; 
Vengeance  awaits  thy  guilt,  and  this  good  fword 
Thus  fends  thee  to  atone  the  bleeding  vitSUms 
This  night  has  mafiacred. 

*  Calip.   (Holding  DionyJiuCs  arm)   My  liege  forbear  ; 
Jier  life  preferv'd  may  plead  your  caufe  with  Greece. 
^nd  mitigate  your  fate. 

*  Dion,  Prefumptuous  flave  ! 

yi^  rage  is  up  in  arms — By  Heav'n  fhe  dies.^ — 

Enter  Evander/rcCT  the  Tomb, 

*  E'vander,  Open,  thou  cave  of  death,  and  give  me 

way. 
Horror  !  forbear  !  Thou  murd'rer  hold  thy  handl 
The  gods  behold  thee,  horrible  alTaflin  I 
Reftrain  the  blow ; — it  were  a  ftab  to  Heav'n  ; 
All  nature  fhudders  at  it !  Will  no  friend 
Arm  in  a  caufe  like  this  a  father's  hand  ? 
Strike  at  this  bofom  rather.     Lo  !  Evander 
Proftrate  and  groveling  on  the  earth  before  thee ; 
He  begs  to  die ;  exhauft  the  fcanty  drops 
That  lag  about  his  heart ;  but  fpare  my  child, 

*  Dion.  Evander ! — Do  my  eyes  once  more  behold  him  f 
May  the  fiends  feize  Philotas !  TreachVous  flave  ! 

*Tis  well  thou  liv'ft  ;  thy  death  were  poor  revenge   • 
^fom  any  hand  but  mine.  (Offers  tojlrtke. 

*  Euphrafia,  No,  tyrant,  no  ;     (Rujhing  befon  Evander. 

2  I  have 
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.  I  have  provok'd  ypiir  vengeance;  through  this  bofom 
Open  a  paflage  ;  firft  on  me,  on  me 
Exhauil  your  fury  ;  ev*ry  pow'r  above 
'    .     Commands  thee  to  refpefl  that  aged  head  ; 

His  withered  frame  wants  blood  to  gUit  thy  rage; 
Strike  here  ;  thefe  veins  are  full ;  here's  blood  enough  5 
'        The  purple  tide  will  gufh  to  glad  thy  fight. 

«  Dion.  Amazement  blafls  and  freezes  ev'ry  pow'r ! 
The)^  ihall  not  live.     Ha  !  the  fierce  tide  of  war 
'   ■■  '    -  '  ( AJlouriJh  of  trumpet i,^ 

This  way  comes  rulhing  on. 

(Goei  to  the  top  of  the  ft  age.) 
<  Euphra,  (Embracing  Evander)  Oh !  thus,  my  father. 
We'll  perifh  thus  together. 

*  Dion,  Bar  the  gates  ; 

Clofe  ev*ry  paflage,  and  repel  their  force. 

«  Evan,  And  muft  I  fee  thee  bleed  ?— Oh  !  for  afword! 
Bring,  bring  me  daggers ! 

«  Euphra.     Ha  ! 

*  Dion.  (Coming  down  theJJage)  Guards  feize  the  (lave. 
And  give  him  to  my  rage. 

*  E'van.  (Seized  by  the  guards)  Oh!  fpare  her,  fpare  her 
Inhuman  villains ! — 

*  Euphra,  Now  one  glorious  effqrt !  (Afide, 

*  Dion.  Let  me  difpatch  ;  thou  traitor,  thus  my  arm — 

*  Euphra.  A  daughter's  arm,  fell  monfter,  ftrikes  the 

blow. 
Yes,  firft  fhe  ftrikes ;  an  injur'd  daughter's  arm 
Sends  thee  devoted  to  th'  infernal  gods.  (Stabs  him,) 

*  Dion,  Detefted  fiend  ! — Thus  by  a  woman's  hand ! — 

(Befalls,) 

*  Euphra.  Yes,  tyrant,  yes ;  in  a  dear  father's  caufe 
A.  woman's  vengeance  tow'rs  above  her  fex.  \{ 

*  Dion,  May  curfes  blaft  thy  arm  ?  May  ^Etna's  fires 
Convulfe  the  land  ;  to  its  foundation  fiiake 

The  groaning  ifle  !  May  civil  difcord  bear 

Her  flaming  brand  through  all  the  realms  of  Greece  ; 

And  the  whole  race  expire  in  pangs  like  mine  !      (Dies.  J 

«  Euphra.  Behold,  all  Sicily  behold! — The  point 
Glows  with  the  tyrant's  blood.     Ye  flares,  (to  the  guards) 

look  there ; 
Kneel  to  your  rightful  king :  the  blow  for  freedom 
Gives  you  the  rights  of  men  ! — And,  oh  !  my  father. 
My  ever  honour'd  fire,  it  gives  thee  life. 

*  Evan^  My  child  ;  my  daughter  !  fav'd  again  by  thee ! 

(He  embraces  her  J*) 

With 
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With  an  adherence  to  uniformity  of  charafter,  and  pro- 
priety of  fentiment,  the  author  has  fupported  the  ftile  in  a 
degree  of  elevation  eorrefpondent  to  the  dignity  of  the  tragic 
mufe ;  but  neither  is  eafe  facrificed  to  pomp,  nor  paffion  to 
the  beauties  of  poetry. 


IX.  The  Genuine  Hijiory  of  the  Britons  ajjerted^  &c.  By  the  Rev. 
Mr,  Whitaker,  Author  rf  the  Hijiory  of  Manchefter.  8«v^^ 
4;.  6d,     boards.    Dodfley. 

T?ROM  the  work  formerly  publillied  by  this  author,  it  ap- 
^  peared  that  he  not  only  was  extremely  converfant  in  the 
ancient  Britifli  hiftory,  but  alfo  poffefled  fo  much  knowledge  of 
the  Celtic  language  as  enabled  him  to  figure  with  a  very  plau- 
fible  addrefs  in  the  conjeftural  field  of  etymology.  It  would 
feem  that  he  had  undertaken  this  enquiry  in  defence  of  what 
he  had  advanced  in  the  Hiftory  of  Manchefter ;  and  this  con- 
fideration  may  account  in  fomc  meafure  for  the  ardour  with 
which  he  profecutes  the  fiibjecl.  Mr.  Whitaker's  minute  ac- 
quaintance with  the  hiftory  of  the  Britons  muft  be  admitted  as 
a  fufficient  quallncation  for  the  talk  he  has  undertaken  in  this 
work,  fo  far  as  the  controverfy  is  fupported  by  written  autho' 
riries ;  but  we  cannot  help  being  of  opinion,  that  he  violates 
probability,  in  alledging,  that  the  tranllator  of  the  poems  of 
Oflian  poffefieS  but  a  confined  knowledge  of  the  Celtic  tongue. 
From  what  fotirce  Mr.  Whitaker  derives  his  own  acquaintance 
with  that  ancient  language  we  do  not  know.  He  feems  at 
different  times  to  be  equally  converfant  with  the  Galic,  or 
Erfe,  the  Welch,  and  the  Irifh.  It  is  certainly  bold  however 
to  conteft  with  Mr.  Macphcrfon  the  etymology  of  words  derived 
from  his  vernacular  tongue. 

The  fubje6l  which  our  author  firft  combats  is  Mr.  Mac- 
pherfon's  opinion  concerning  the  firft  colony  that  came  into 
Britain.  We  fliall  lay  before  our  readers  the  following  paffage 
from  Mr.  Macpherion's  Introdudion,  with  part  of  Mr.  Whit- 
aker's  animadverfions  upon  it. 

*  ThePhocsans  founding  Marfellles  "when  the  elder  Tarquin 
is  faid  to  have  held  the  reins  of  government  at  Rome,  the  improve- 
rrients  introduced  by  tiie  Phocxaus  had  a  great  and  fudden  effe6fc 
upon  the  manners  of  the  Gauls.  Agriculture,  before  imperfectly- 
umierltood,  was  profecuted  with  vigour  and  fuccefs.  The  means 
of  fubfiftence  being,  augmented,  .population  increafed  of  courfe.i 
migrating  expeditions  were  ioimed,  to  eale  the  country  of  its  num- 
ber of  inhabitants. — Spain,  Italy, — ^were  filled. with  colonies  from 
GauL" 

•  •  Here  the  vigorous  profecutio.n  of  agriculture,   and  the  ayg-t 
mented  means  of  fubfiflence,  are  confidered  "as  the  original  caufe 

of 
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cf  emigrations.  Bat  furely  this  '\i  afTerted  in  oppofition  equally 
to  (bund  realbning  and  univerfal  experience.  The  incfcafe  in  the 
population  in  any  kingdom,  ^q  far  as  it  is  occafioned  merely  by 
the  increafe  in  the  means  of  fubfiftence,  will  only  be  in  an  adequate 
proportion  to  it.  The  immediate  caufe,  and  the  imn>ediate  effe<5V,  will 
be  cxaftly  equivalent.  And  confequently  the  improvements  in 
agriculture  can  never  be  productive  of  migrations.  This  is  obvious 
reafoning,  embarraffed  by  no  intricacies  and  oblcured  by  no  refine- 
ments of  thought.  And  the  uninterrupted  experience  of  the  world 
confirms  the  truth  of  it.' 

Mr.  Whitaker's  remarks  on  this  paflage  are  apparently  juft  ; 
but  there  is  reafon,  at  the  fame  time,  for  thinking  them  fome- 
what  problematical.  It  is  certain,  that  the  population  of  a 
country  cannot  be  carried  to  a  degree  beyond  the  neceflary 
means  of  fubfiftence  ;  but  as  the  proportion  between  thefe 
circumftances  ought  Itill  to  remain  the  fame  through  all  the 
gradations  in  'the  improvement  of  agriculture,  it  would  fol- 
low, that  no  migration  could  ever  be  occafioned  by  the  incon- 
venience arifing  from  the  excefs  of  populoufnefs  alone  :  and  if 
we  admit  this  opinion,  it  will  be  difficult  to  account  in  a  fa- 
tisfadpry  manner  for  the  migrations  of  the  Gauls  into  coun- 
tries where  they  could  not  be  invited  by  any  fuperior  cultiva- 
tion refpefting  the  comforts  of  life.  Mr.  Whitaker's  farther 
remarks  on  the  pafTage  above  quoted  appear  to  be  lefs  contro- 
vertible. His  obfervations  on  Mr.  Macpherfon's  account  of 
the  nature  and  time  of  the  fecond  colony  which  arrived  in  Bri- 
tain are  ftated  with  great  precifion  ;  and  though  they  relate 
chiefly  to  nominal  diftindlions,  they  difcover  the  author^s  great 
accuracy  in  collating  the  evidence  of  ancient  writers. 

Our  author  afterwards  examines  the  pofition,  manners,  and 
tranfadlions  of  both  the  colonies  in  the  ifland,  and  warmly 
impugns  the  reprefentation  delivered  by  Mr.  Macplierfon  of 
thefe  fubjefls.  We  fliall  exhibit  the  paflage  where  he  endea- 
vours to  refute  the  account  of  ftie  Cimbri  and  Brigantes. 

.  "  The  fuperior  civilization  [of  the  Belgse]  rendered  them  oh- 
jefts  of  depredations  to  the  Cimbri.  They  made  frequent  in- 
curfions  into  the  Belgic  dominions  5  and  it  was  from  that  circum- 
itance  that  the  Cimbri  beyond  the  Humber  derived  their  name  of 
Brigantes,  which  iignifies  a  race  of  freebooters  and  plunderers, 
(On  lui  donna  ce  nom  a  caide  des  pillages  qu'il  faifoit  fur  ies  terres 
de  fes  voifms  BRIGAND  ou  BKIGAN T,.  brigand,  PiUard, 
Voleur  de  Grand  Chemin.  Bullet  Memoires  fur  la  Lang.  Celt. 
Tom.  i.)" 

<  The  only  reafon  for  Mr.  Macherfon*s  fixing  the  Cimbri  be- 
twten  the  Humber  and  the  Tweed,  as  well  as  in  Wales,  was  ob- 
viotifly  the  ancient  and  prefent  appellation  of  Cumberland  in  one 
part  of  it.  And  the  only  ground,  for  Mr.  Macpherfon's  alTerting 
the  incurfions  of  the  Cimbri  into  the  dominions  of  the  Belgje,  was 
the  appellation  of  Brigantes  in  another.  Upon  fuch  flight  fprings 
does  the  vaft  machine  of  this  hiftorymove.  But,  as  the  Belgse 
nerer  extended  their  poffeflions  to  the  Humber,  the  Cimbri  beyond 
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It  could  not  pofiibly  make  incurfions  into  them*  And,  even  if 
they  could,  as  thofe  invaftons  were  made  equally  by  their  brethren 
of  Wales  as  by  them,  their  brethren  mull  equally  with  them  have 
obtained  the  opprobrious  appellation  of  Brigantes. 

*  I5ut  the  Brigantes  were  not  denominated  at  all  from  any  in- 
curfions  to  the  fouth  of  the  Humber.  They  made  none  that  appear 
in  hiftory.  Able  as  we  are  to  diicover  their  expeditions  into  Lan- 
cafliire,  Weftmorfhnd,  Cumberland,  Anandale,  and  Chefliire,  wc 
have  not  one  trace  of  any  into  the  counties  of  Lincoln  and  Not- 
tingham. And  the  name  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Bi-itons  of  York- 
ihire  and  Dui  ham.  It  was  equally  the  name  of  fome  of  the  Celtic 
fettlers  on  the  Alps,  of  fome  of  Mr.  Macpherfon's  Belgse  to  the 
fouth  of  the  Humber,  and  of  all  Mr.  Macpherfon's  Ga'el  to  the 
North  of  the  Tweed.  Galgacus,  a  native  Briton,  calls  the  Iceni 
the  Trinovantes,  and  the  Cafili,  all  that  united  in  the  great  re- 
volt under  Boadicca,  by  the  general  name  of  Brigantes  :  Brigantes, 
remind  duce,  uxuicrecoloniam,  expugnare  caftra,  &c.  And  Pau- 
fanias,  fpeakirig  of  the  whole  body  of  the  Caledonians,  equally 
calls  them  all  Brigantes. 

*  Thir>  name  then  could  not  pofiibly  be  given  to  the  Britons  of 
York  (hire,  becaufe  of  their  frequent  incurfions  to  the  South  of 
the  Humber.  They  made  none.  And  the  nam.e  was  given  equally 
to  others,  and  even  to  Mr  Macpherfon's  own  plundered  Belgar. 
It  was  in  truth,  the  general  appellation  of  the  Aboriginal  tribes  of 
Britain.  The  name  of  Cimbri  was  brought  with  the  firft  colonifts 
into  the  ifland,  the  hereditary  appellation  of  their  anceftors  on 
the  continent.  But  the  name  of  Brigantes  was  conferred  upoa 
them  in  confequence  of  their  paflage  into  it,  and  was  the  natural 
lignatuie  of  their  feparation  from  their  brethren  in  Gaul.  And  it 
was  thv-refore  the  equal  appellation  of  thofe  Celtse,  who  had  mi- 
grated from  the  reft  by  crolTmg  the  channel  into  Britain,  and  of 
thofe  who  had  fequeftered  themfelves  from  the  reft  among  the  moun- 
tains and  vallies  of  the  Alps.  Nor  was  the  name  of  Brigantes  con* 
fined  merely  to  the  Aboriginal  tribes  of  the  ifland.  It  was  extended 
equ.illy  to  the  communities  of  the  Betgse  within  it.  The  Belgic 
iriiiOvnntcs  are  included  by  Galgacus,  together  with  the  Iceni  and 
the  Cafiii,  under  the  general  delignation  of  Brigantes.  And  all 
the  tribes  of  the  Beigx  in  Britain  were  therefore  exprefsly  denomi* 
nattd,  as  a  nation  on  the  continent,  that  was  inclofed  on  three 
lides  from  the  relt  of  the  Gauls,  by  the  Soane  and  the  Rhone, 
equally  was,  the  AUo-Brog-es,  or  the  fequeftered  and  feparatcd 
Gauls. 

*  It  is  an  obvious  truth,  but  it  his  been  little  attended  to  by  the 
tribe  of  etymologifts  from  Bochart  to  Mr.  Macpherfon,  that  names 
defcriprive  of  national  manners  cannot  pofiibly  be  the  original  ap- 
pellations of  any  people.  They  refult  from  the  intercourfe  and  ex- 
perience of  the  liates  around  them,  and  are  the  natural  expreffions 
of  their  pafBons  and  feelings.  And  they  muft  therefore  in  their 
own  nature,  not  be  pi  imary,  but  pofterior  denominations  j  not 
the  names  under  which  the  nations  originally  fettled  in  their  own 
polTefiions,  but  thole  which  were  impoled  upon  them  afterwards, 
when  they  encroached  upon  the  pofteffions  of  others.  Hence  the 
name  of  Brigantes  came  to  fignify,  on  the  continent  and  in  the 
illand,  a  tur^iuient  plundering  race  of  men.  Hence  the  name  of 
Cimbi;  :u-.K  •;  d  the  fame  ilgnification  in  Germany.  And  thus  the 
nanv  ejtic  Ambrones  and  Gael  finally  funk  into  mere 
wc  ci.  .'r,  an'^  ^ -ime  to  import,  even  among  the  Celtse 
*nU  the  V-  ':''eroc'Ous  and  the  Stranger,' 
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Etymological  enquiries  form  the  fubjed  of  many  rucceecJing 
pages.  This  is  a  fpecies  of  criticifin  To  uncertain  in  its  con- 
clufions  that  no  arguments  fully  fatisfadlory  can  be  drawn 
from  it  in  favour  of  any  fyftem  ;  and  yet  on  this  very  ground 
no  fmall  part  of  the  controverfy  relating  to  the  antiquities  of 
Britain  is  founded.  The  following  quotation  affords  an  in- 
ftance  with  what  plaufibility  and  ardour  erymologifts  can  main- 
tain different  conftrudions  of  the  fame  appellation. 

**  It  was,  perhaps,  after  the  Belgic  invafion  of  the  Southern 
Britain,  that  the  Gael  of  the  Northern  divifion  formed  themfelves 
into  a  regular  community,  to  repel  the  incroachment  of  the  Cim- 
bri  upon  their  territories.  To  the  country  which  they  themfelves 
poflcUed  they  gave  the  name  of  CAELDOCH,  which'  is  the  only 
appellation  the  Scots,  who  fpeak  the  Galic  language,  know  for 
their  own  divifion  of  Britain.  CAELDOCH  is  a  compound  made 
tip  of  Gael  or  Cael,  the  firft  colony  of  the  antient  Gauls  who  tranf- 
niigratcd  into  Britain,  and  DOCH,  a  diftrift  or  divifion  of  a  conntry. 
The  Romans,  by  tranfpofing  the  letter  L  in  Cael,  and  by  foftening 
into  a  Latin  termination  the  ch  of  DOCH,  formed  the  well-known 
name  of  Caledonia.  Obvious  as  this  etymon  of  Caledonia  appears, 
it  was  but  very  lately  difcovered.  (This  etymon  firfl  occurred  to 
the  author  of  this  eflay,  and  he  communicated  it  to  Dr.  Macpher- 
fon,  who  adopted  it  from  a  conviction  of  its  juftnefs).  Thole  who 
treated  of  the  antiquities  of  North  Britain  were  utter  ftrangers  to 
that  only  name  by  which  the  Scots  diftinguifhed  the  corner  of  Bri- 
tain which  their  anceftors  polfelfed  from  the  remoteft.  antiquity. 
From  an  ignorance,  fo  unpardonable  in  antiquaries,  proceeded 
that  erroneous  fyftem,  &c."  ^ 

*  I  have  made  this  large  extradr,  to  exhibit  the  whole  argument 
,in  all  its  force,  and,  I  may  add,  in  all  its  oftentation  too.     And  I 

Ihall  now  endeavour  to  Ihew  the  reafonin^s  to  be  as  feeble  and  the 
etymons  as  injudicious,  even  in  this  triumphant  pafTage,  as  m 
.any  that  I  have  difTeCted  before. 

*  The  aflertions  in  this  paragraph  are  thefe.  That  the  Cale- 
.  donians  perhaps  firft  formed  themlelves  into  one  community,  to 

repel  the  incroachments  of  the  Cimbri}  That  a  proof  of  this  in- 
corporation remains  in  the  word  Caeldoch,  which  (•gnifies  the 
Diftriftof  the  Gael  j  and.  That  this  word  is  the  Latin  Caledonia. 
Each  fhall  be  confidered  diftlnf^ly. 

*  The  incroachments  of  the  Cimbri  muft  be  as  imaginary,  as  the 
reft  of  their  hiftory.  y\nd  any  aftbciation  of  the  Caledonians,  to 
repel  them,  luuft  be  equally  viHonary  with  botU.  The  firft  time 
that  the  Caledonians  embodied  into  one  empire,  was  afluredly  the 
period  which  is  alfigned  for  it  in  the  Hiftory  of  Manchefter.  The 
Romans  under  Agricola  were  certainly  the  firft  common  enemy, 
which  had  hitherto  attacked  them.  Nothing  but  fiich  an  attack 
could  have  induced  them  to  form  therafelves  into  one  monarchy. 
Ajid  into  one  monarchy  they  actually  firft  formed  themfelves  at 
that  period,  j^ftate  qua  fextum  officii  annum  inchoabat  [Agri- 
cola],  amplas  civitates  trans  Bodotriam  fitas,  quia  motus  uni'verfa- 
rum  ultra  gentium^  et  infefta  hoftili  exercitu  itinera,  timehantury 
prius  clalfe  exploravit.  In  the  commencement  of  the  6th  year  of 
Agricola's  Proconfulate  therefore,  or  in  the  fpring  of  the  year  83, 

.  the  Caledonians  were  not  yet  afibciated  into  one  conamunity.  Agri- 
cola  only  apprehended  that  they  would  fpeedily  aflbciate,  as  the 

den- 
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danger  became  more  imminent  to  all..  And  in  this  and  the  yeal* 
following  they  a6lual1y  combined.  Ad  manus  et  arma  convert 
Caledonian!  incolentes  populij — nihil  remittere,  quo  minus  juven* 
tutem  armarent,  conjuges  ac  liberos  in  loca  tuta  transferrent,  coetI« 
bus  ac  facrilicii3Confpiiationem  civitatum  fancirent ;  tanciem^^odil 
commune  periculum  concordia  propulfandum.  The  Caledonian* 
therefore  did  not  model  their  tribes  into  one  community,  in  con* 
fequence  of  the  Cirabric  incroachments  upon  them.  There  werS 
no  fuch  incroachments  made.  Artd  there  were  no  Cimbri,  ol* 
German  Celtx,  to  make  them*  The  Caledonians  a6lua!ly  embo* 
died  together  long  after  the  aera  afligned  for  it  by  Mr.  Macpher* 
fon,  when  Agricola  threatened  the  redu6Vion  of  all  their  tribes. 

*  Nor  is  the  name  of  Caeldoch  now  ufcd  by  the  Highlanders  to 
fignify  their  country,  any  proof  of  fuch  an  affociation.  It  is  no 
proof  of  any  aflbciation  at  all.  And  the  etymon,  which  is  here 
difplayed  with  fuch  an  air  of  con  fequence,  and  with  fuch  a  re* 
fleilion  upon  the  ignorance  of  others,  is  obvioufly  unjuft  in  itfelf* 
This  will  eafily  appear. — I  have  previoufly  fhewn  Gathel  to  be 
pronounced  fimilarly  to  Gael  by  the  Jrifli  and  Highlanders.  And 
Gathel  is  alfo  changed,  as  I  have  equally  remarked,  into  Galath» 
Galat,  Gait,  and  Celt.  It  is  alfo  changed  into  Gaellt,  Gallt, 
Gaeld,  and  Gald.  This  we  fee  direftly  exemplified  in  the  Gael  <^' 
the  continent  and  of  the  ifland  being  univerfally  denominated  Ga* 
latae  and  Celtae  by  the  Grsecians,  Gallt  and  Gallta  by  the  Irifh,  and 
Gaelt,  Gallt,  and  Gald  by  the  Highlanders.  And  the  relative  ad- 
jective of  the  word  is  the  very  name,  which  Mr.  Macpherfon  has 
fo  ingenioufly  diftorted  here.  Gael  and  Cael  lengthening  into 
Gal  ek  and  Cael-ich,  Gallt  muft  be  formed  into  Gallt-ach,  and 
Gaeld  into  Gaeld-ach.  And  we  aftually  have  Gallt  ach  in  the  Iridi 
language,  the  appellation  for  a  Gaul  at  prefent.  Gaeld-och  and 
Gallt-ach  therefore  are  one  and  the  fame  word,  the  relative  ad- 
jeftives  of  the  fame  national  appellation,  Gaeld  and  Galtj  and,  in 
the  fpirit  of  all  other  relative  adjectives,  refer  equally  to  an  indi- 
vidual, the  language,  or  the  country,  of  France  and  Scotland. 
Thus  eafily  is  the  mighty  fpell  dilToived,  which  held  both  Dr. 
and  Mr.  Macpherfon  in  abfolute  bondage.  And  thus  readily  is 
the  great  fabrick  deftroyed,  which  was  raifed  by  ihe  magic  hand 
of  error,  equally  flight  in  its  ftruCture,  and  momentary  in  its  con* 
tinuance.' 

We  cannot  help  being  of  opinion,  that,  in  examining  Mr* 
Mgcpherfon's  account  of  the  derivation  of  the  Scots  and  Irifh, 
Mr.  Whitaker  refts  too  much  upon  the  evidence  of  very  doubt* 
ful  authorities.  It  is  probable,  from  the  greater  vicinity  of 
Britain  to  the  continent,  that  the  whole  of  this  ifland  was  in- 
habited previoufly  to  Ireland,  and  that  the  firft  inhabitants  of 
the  latter,  migrated  from  thofe  parts  of  Britain  which  were  the 
moft  contiguous  to  that  country.  We  alfo  think  ourfelves  au- 
thor ifed  to  maintain,  upon  evidence  equally  decifive  with  ar^ 
refpeding  the  ancient  hiflory  of  the  iflands,  that  the  names 
ti  Juverna,  lerna,  and  Hibernia,  afterwards  applied  to  Ire- 
land, were  oxiginally  given  to  the  northern  part  of  Britain  ; 
a  circumftance  which  has  occafioned  many  miftakes  among 
the  enquirers  into  ihofe  remote  periods. 
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This  work  is  written  with  great  fpirit  and  energy,  though 
we  meet  with  frequent  redundancies  both  in  fentiment  and  ex- 
preflion.  In  fome  of  his  obfervations  Mr,  Whitaker  is  Aip- 
ported  by  fa(5ls  ;  but  in  general  they  are  chiefly  derived  from 
etymology  and  conjeflure.  We  think  Mr.  Macpherfon,  how- 
ever, is  publicly  called  upon  to  vindicate  his  work  from  the 
charge  of  mifreprefentation  brought  againft  it  by  this  inge- 
jiious  writer,  the  weightiefl:  part  of  which  is  that  of  wrefting 
the  authority  of  fome  ancient  writers  to  correfpond  with  hi^ 
fyftem. 


X.  An  Examination  of  the  Arguments  contained  in  a  late  Introduce 
ticn  to  the  Hijiory  of  the  Antunt  Irifli  and  Scots,  ^to.  zs.  6d, 
Johnlbn. 

A  S  the  great  obfcurity  in  which  the  origin  of  nations  is  in- 
**  volved,  a^brds  fuch  ample  room  for  conje6lure  and  difpu- 
tatlon,  it  were  vain  to  expert  that  any  fyftem  of  antiquities 
once  contefted,  will  ever  be  univerfally  received.  For  though 
the  fubjeft  fhould  not  attract  the  attention  of  thofe  who  are 
•wholly  dilinterefted  in  the  enquiry,  yet  llill,  where  learning 
fiourifhes,  fome  literary  patriot  will  arife,  who  will  endeavour 
to  aflert  the  ancient  glory  of  his  country  in  oppofition  to  that 
of  a  rival  nation.  But  whether  this  motive,  or  an  attachment 
to  particular  opinions  only,  influences  the  gentlemen  who  are 
at  prefent  concerned  in  the  controverfy  relative  to  the  Britifh 
and  Iri(h  antiquities,  we  fliall  leave  undetermined,  Jt  is  fufli- 
cient  that  we  confider  their  feveral  arguments  with  candour, 
and  view  on  which  fide  the  impartial  fcale  of  hiftorical  truth 
preponderates. 

'1  he  author  of  this  treatife  declares  himfelf  to  be  totally  ig- 
norant of  the  Celtic  language,  and  he  therefore  confines  his 
Examination  to  fuch  arguments  as  Mr.  Macpherfon  has  ad- 
vanced in  fupport  of  his  fyftem.  He  begins  with  obfcrving, 
that  Mr.  Macpherfon  produces  quotations  from  various  writers 
reprefenting  the  ancient  Irifli  as  an  illiterate  znd  uncivilized 
people ;  and  that  he  urges  the  improbability  of  fuch  reports 
being  raifed  againft  them,  even  admitting  them  to  be  falfe 
and  injurious,  had  the  Irifli  been  more  civilized  than- the  Celtse 
of  Britain.  Granting  this  laft  argument  to  be  juft,  the  author 
of  the  Examination  alledges,  it  will  not  necefllarily  follow  from 
thence,  that  the  Irifli  had  not  the  ufe  of  letters ;  becaufe  the 
Britons  are  as  contempt uotifly  fpoken  of  as  the  Irifli,  not  omy 
by  Strabo,  Diodorus,  Mtla,  and  Solinus,  who  might  be  mif- 
informed,  but  alfo  by  Cecfar  himfelf,  from  whom  it  appears, 
that  they  muft  have  known  tht  art  of  writing  even  previous  to 
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bis  time.  The  examiner  is  of  opinion,  that  the  priefts  and 
bards,  among  the  ancient  Irifh,  might  have  been  literate, 
though  the  body  of  the  people  were  funk  in  ignorance  and 
barbarifm  ;  and  in  fupport  of  their  early  acquaintance  with 
letters,  he  produces  a  paflage  from  Diodoriis  Siculus,  copied 
from  Hecataeus,  giving  a  defcription  of  the  ifland  of  the  Hyper- 
boreans, to  the  inhabitants  of  which  the  knowledge  of  Greek 
letters  would  appear  to  have  been  known,  and  the  account  of 
which  ifland  he  thinks  is  not  applicable  to  any  other  country 
than  Ireland. 

The  fubje£l  of  the  examiner*s  next  enquiry  is  the  commence- 
ir.ent  of  literature  in  Ireland,  which  Mr.  Macpherfon  maintains 
to  have  been  introduced  by  Sr.  Patrick,  about  the  middle  of 
the  fifth  century,  upon  the  authority  of  Ware  and  Nennius, 
The  teftimony  of  thefe  authors,  however,  the  examiner  con- 
fiders  as  not  decifive ;  becaufe  Ware,  though  a  good  antiquary, 
was  ignorant  of  the  Irifli  language,  and  Nennius,  a  foreigner. 
Both  thefe  writers,  he  alfo  obferves,  only  inform  us,  that  St. 
Patrick   taught  an    alphabet   to  the  Irilh,    but  do  not  affert 
that  none  was   in   ufe  before  that  time.     He  infinuates,  that 
Mr.  Macpherfon  would  appear  to  have  been  aware  of  this  ob- 
je<^ion,  by  chufmg  rather  to  paraphiafe  than  tranfla^e  the  fol- 
lowing paflage  in  Ware,  by  reading  nullum,  inftead  of  perexi- 
guam  ;  omitting  the  word  fercy  and   in    place  of  opera  fubfti- 
xuimg  Jigmenta.     The  paflage  in  Ware  is  as  follows. 

'  Perexiguam  fuperefle  noritiam  rerum  in  Hibernia  gefla- 
rum  ante  exortam  ibi  evangelii  auroram  liquido  conftat.  No- 
tandum  quidem  defciiptiones  fere  omnium  qu^  de  illis  tem- 
poribus  extant  opera  efle  pofterioium  feculorum.* 

On  the  fubjed  of  the  Iriili  alphabet,  the  examiaer  thus 
proceeds. 

'  The  other  quotations  from  Ware  and  Nennius  only  af- 
fert, that  St.  Patii-.k  did  teach   fome  alphabet  to  the  Irifh  ; 
which  the  author  afiirms  -to  have  been  the  firft  ever  known  in 
the  ifland.     It  may  perhaps  he  afked,  what  neceflfity  was  there 
for  this  faint  to  give   an   alphabet  to  his   difcipies,  except  the 
ufe  of  letters  had  been  till  thea  unknown  ?  The  anfwer  is 
not  difficult.     With  the  Chriftian  religion,  as  it  was  then  pro- 
fefled,  the  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue  became  abfolutely 
requifite,    the  charaders  of  which  were  eflentially   different 
from  tbofe  of  the  antient  Irifli :  and   it  is  generally  granted, 
that  this  new  charader  has  gradually  fuperleded   the  old  one, 
in  the  vulgar  tongue,  as  well  as   in   the  Latin,  in   the   fame 
marmer  as  it  has  prevailed  in  England   and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, as  being  more  diftiot^t  and  eafwr  tQ  be  formed  than  the 
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Ru.k,    Gothic   or  Saxon.      But   this  confideration  will    no 
more  invalidate  the  prior  claim  of  Ireland  to  fonoe  alphabet  of 
their  own,  than  it  has  done  in  other  countries  where  the  Ro- 
man letters  have  been  alfo  adopted. 

*  As  to  the  different  order  in  which  the  letters  of  the  Irilh 
alphabet  are  placed,  and  their  names  being  taken  from  trees, 
which  Mr.  MTherfon  calls  arbitrary,  puerile,  and  a  delibe- 
rate defign  to  impofe  upon  pofterity  ;  this  is  a  manifeft 
begging  of  the  queftion ;  it  would  have  been  time  enough  to 
have  ufed  thefe  expi-eflions  after  the  impollure  had  been  better 
proved.  A  reader,  to  whom  this  charge  of  forgery  may  not 
appear  fo  clear  as  it  does  to  the  accufer,  would  be  rather  apt 
to  conclude,  from  this  vifible  difference  between  the  two  al- 
phabets, that  the  Irilh  was  not  originally  derived  from  the 
Roman,  but  from  fome  other  fource;  in  which  cafe,  fo  far 
from  being  furprifed  at  the  different  order  in  which  the  letters 
ftand,  he  would  rather  have  fufpetfled  an  impofture  if  it  had 
been  otherwife :  the  pofition  of  letters  in  any  alphabet  being 
perfedly  arbitrary,  or  cafual,  and  no  two  at  this  day  in  the 
world  being  exactly  alike. 

*  But  it  is  urged,  that  the  IiiHi  have  no  terms  to  expreft 
thofe  matters  which  efpecially  relate  to  literature,  but  fuch  as 
are  evidently  derived  from  Latin  words,  that  lietar,  leabher^ 
leagmi,  fcribmi,  penn,  &c.  are  manifeft  derivations  from  li- 
tera,  liber,  Jego,  fcribo,  penna,  &c.  Therefore  the  Irifh  had 
neither  the  ufe  of  letters,  books,  or  pens,  till  the  Latin  lan- 
guage was  introduced,  upon  a  fiippofition  that  the  things  and 
the  terms  muft  have  come  into   ufe  at  the  fame  time. 

?  This  remark,  however  ingenious'it  may  appear,  is  founded 
on  a  millake,  perhaps  in  the  Erfe  language  i-.  may  be  the 
cafe  ;  but  in  the  ti;ue  Iridi,  I  am  informed  that  it  is  otherwife, 
that  they  have  terms  to  exprefs  thefe,  and  feveral  other  ar- 
ticles of  literature,  totally  foreign  to  the  Latin.  So  that  the 
foundation  of  this  argument  is  at  once  removed. 

*  But  were  the  obfervation  true,  it  would  not  be  at  all  de- 
cifive.  It  is  not  uucommon  for  new  terms  to  be  adopted 
from  one  language  into  another  ;  and  for  the  old  ones  to  frnk 
into  oblivion  by  long  difufe.  The  Englifli  for  inftance  at  this 
day  derive  moft  of  their  culinary  terms  from  the  French  j 
who,  though  they  may  have  improved  the  art  of  cookery  by 
the  introdn<5lion  of  a  better  method  (as  the  learned  men 
from  the  Roman  fchools  did  probably  leach  the  Irilh  many 
hi^provements'  In  literature  which  they  were  ftrangers  to  be- 
k>\G)  yet  cenaiiily  did  not  teach  our  fathers  the  art  of 
eating.  , 
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*  The  words  boil,  roaft,  haih,  beef,  mutton,  veal,  pork, 
are  all  derived  to  us  through  the  French  ;  for  all  which  we 
have  no  other  terms  in  the  Englilh  tongue,  except  we  exprefs 
them  by  circumlocution.  Shall  we  from  thence  conclude,  that 
our  anceftors  neither  boiled  nor  roafted  their  meat,  but  eat  it 
raw  ;  and  that  they  knew  not  the  ufe  of  beef  or  mutton,  veal 
or  pork,  till  our  more  civilized  neighbours  kindly  fent  them 
to  us,  and  taught  us  how  to  eat  them  ?  Equally  conclufive  it 
would  be  to  infer  from  the  etymology  of  the  Irifh  words, 
which  exprefs  their  articles  of  literature,  that  they  muft  for 
that  reafon  have  been  ftrangers  to  the  things  as  well  as  to 
the  terms,  till  their  apoftle  taught  them  both.' 

After  difcuffing  the  affairs  ot  Ireland,  our  author  palTes  tC) 
the  origin  of  the  Scots,  and  endeavours  to  invalidate  Mr. 
Macpherfcn's  arguments  for  refuting  the  opinion,  that  Cale- 
donia received  an  Irifh  colony  before  the  days  of  Tacitus.  We 
are  fomewhat  doubtful,  whether  in  treating  of  this  fubjed, 
the  examiner  does  not  make  a  dirtindion  between  the  Scots 
and  the  inhabit:.nts  of  Caledonia,  which  is  not  meant  by 
Mr.  Macpherfon,  who,  unlefs  we  miftake,  comprehends  under 
the  name  of  Caledonia,  tlie  country  of  Scotland  in  general. 
If  fuch  a  diftind^ion  be  admitted,  we  imagine  that  the  point 
in  controverfy  might  be  brought  to  a  final  accommodation, 
efpecialJy  if,  as  is  generally  aliedged,  it  has  been  hitherto 
maintained  from  motives  of  national  partiality.  For  it  could 
very  little  affe<5l  the  antiquity  of  eirher  kingdom,  whether  or 
not  an  inconfiderable  Irifh  migration  had  in  fome  remote 
period  obtained  a  looting  in  an  uncultivated  corner  of  Scot- 
land. 

The  examiner  afterv.ards  enquires  how  far  the  point  In 
queliion  can  be  determined  by  the  teftimony  of  foreign  wri- 
ters. The  evidence  of  the  poet  Claudian,  and  Gildas,  is  that 
on  which  he  chiefiy  infifls;  but  we  think  we  fhould  tranfgrefs 
againfl  the  rules  of  jnft  determination,  did  we  admit  the  au- 
thority eirher  of  a  poet  or  credulous  hiflorian  to  be  in  any  de- 
gree decifive  on  the  fubje(^. 

When  we  review  the  arguments  produced  in  this  Exami- 
nation, they  appear  to  be  full  of  plaufihility,  and  are  urged 
likewife  with  addrefs  ;  but  if  we  take  a  view  of  the  fads  upon 
which  they  are  founded,  their  force  is  greatly  diminifhed. 
The  authority  of  Hecatsens,  on  which  the  examiner  would 
eftablifh  the  antiquity  of  Irifh  literature,  is  not  only  extremely 
queflionable,  but  even  fubverfive,  in  our  opinion,  of  the  con- 
ciufion  which  he  endeavours  to  draw  from  it.  It  is  more  cort- 
ibnant  both  with  geography  and  etymology  to  fuppofe,  that 
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Scotland,  and  not  Ireland,  is  underftood,  by  the  denominafion 
of  the  Hyperborean  Ifle.  It  is  certain,  that  even  in  the  time 
of  Strabo,  from  whom  the  paffage  in  Hecatasus  is  quoted,  the 
part  of  Scotland  lying  north  of  the  Forth  was  confidered  by 
foreigners  as  an  ifland.  It  anfwers  to  the  defcription  of  Hc- 
cataeus,  in  every  particolar,  as  much  as  Ireland,  and  its 
fituation  entitled  it  with  greater  propriety  to  the  name  of  the 
Hyperborean  Ifland.  The  very  queftion  which  the  examiner 
lias  put  appears  to  us  to  determine  the  point  againft  him. 
**  Does  nor,  fays  he^  Hyperborea  exprefs  in  Greek  the  fame 
idea  as  Hybernia  in  Latin  ?*'  It  certainly  does.  But  the  exa- 
miner muft  know  with  equal  certainty,  that  the  Romans  de- 
nominated Scotland  by  the  name  of  Hibernia  for  fome  ages 
befofe  that  appellation  was  appropiiated  to  Ireland. 

We  think  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  examiner's  arguments 
are  ingenious,  but  not  decifive  of  the  controvtrfy,  though  (o 
far  as  that  is  conduced  by  plaufible  induflion  only,  they  muft 
be  allowed  to  operate  againft  Mr.  Macpherfon's  determi- 
nations ;  and  they  ferve  at  leaft  to  (hew,  in  matters  of  anti- 
quity, how  much  may  be  urged  by  the  champions  on  either 
fide. 

XI.  The  Natural  Hijiory  of  the  Tea-Tree^  nuith  Oifirvafhns  on  the 
Medical  ^alitiis  of  Tea^  end  EjfeSis  of  Tea  drinking.  By 
John  Coaicley  Lettforo,  M /).  F.$.A.  ^to.  ^s.     Diily. 

^T^HE  fair  part  of  our  readers  will,  perhaps,  be  defirous  that 
■^  we  treat  of  this  frj3Je£l  at  fome  length,  and  we  fliould 
certainly  have  great  pleafure  in  complying  with  their  inclina- 
tion, were  we  not  fomewhat  afraid  that  the  confequence  would 
]be,  their  |:otal  difapprobation  of  our  fentiments.  As  we 
think,  however,  that  they  are  fo  much  intcrefted  in  whatever 
jelates  to  the  tea  plant,  we  Ihall  candidly  lay  before  them  a 
general  account  of  this  trcatife,  the  firft  draught  of  vvhich  was 
publifhed  at  Leyden,  in  the  form  of  a  thefis,  in  the  year 
J769. 

The  author  begins  with  the  origin  of  tea,  which  h  juflly 
referred  to  China  and  Japan,  the  only  countries  where  the 
ihrub  is  known  to  be  indigenous.  The  ufe  of  the  infufion  of 
tea  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  introduced  for  the  purpofe  of 
correding  the  water,  which  in  many  parts  of  thofe  countries, 
ve  are  informed,  poflefles  a  difagreeable  tafte.  This  exotic 
commodity  was  firft  imported  into  Europe  by  the  Dutch  Eaft 
India  Company  about  the  beginning  of  the  lail  century,  fihce 
which  I'ltne  the  ufe  of  it  has  gradually  increafsd,  till  it  has 
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now  become  univerfally  familiar  with  people  of  every  rank.    It 
is  computed,  that,  almoft  exclufive  of  the  immenfc  quantity  of 
tea  annually  fmuggled   into   thefe  kingdoms,  three  millions  of 
pounds  at  leaft  are  allowed  every  year  for  home  comfumption 
in  England. 

K^mpfer,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  moft  authentic 
account  of  this  plant,  informs  us,  that  in  Japan  it  is  not  cul- 
tivated in  gardens  or  fields,  fet  apart  for  the  purpofe,  but 
only  round  their  borders,  and  without  any  regard  to  the  foil. 
In  China,  however,  it  is  generally  cultivated  in  large  fields. 
When  the  plant  is  in  its  third  year's  growth,  the  leaves  are 
firft  plucked,  which,  at  that  time,  are  plentiful,  and  efteemed 
to  be  in  their  prime.  In  the  fpace  of  about  feven  years  the 
fhrub  attains  to  the  height  of  a  man,  but  bearing,  at  this 
time  few  leaves,  it  is  generally  cut  down  to  the  ftem,  with 
the  view  of  producing  frefli  (hoots.  It  is  alledged,  that  the 
beft  tea  grows  in  a  temperate  climate ;  for  that  the  country 
about  Nankin  in  China,  furnifhes  it  in  greater  perfection  than 
either  Canton  or  Pekin,  in  the  fouth  and  north  of  that  em- 
pire. 

.  The  tea-leaves  are  ufually  gathered  at  three  fcafons ;  the 
firft  about  the  latter  end  of  February,  or  beginning  of  March, 
the  fecond  in  the  beginning  of  April,  and  the  third  about 
two  months  later.  Some,  however,  make  two,  and  others  but 
one  general  gathering. 

The  method  of  preparing  the  tea  is  by  drying  the  leaves 
over  a  furnace,  after  which  they  are  rolled  with  the  hands  in 
one  direftion,  while  fome  afllftants  are  fanning  them,  that 
they  may  cool  the  more  quickly,  and  retain  longer  the  curl 
they  have  received.  This  procefs  is,  it  feems,  repeated  two 
or  three  times,  or  oftener,  before  the  te;a  is  laid  up  in  the 
ftores. 

Ksempfer  is  of  opinion,  that  the  difference  of  teas  depends 
upon  the  foil  and  culture  of  the  plant,  the  age  of  the  leave? 
when  gathered,  and  the  particular  method  of  curing  them ; 
and  that  the  quality  of  tea  muft  be  greatly  affefted  by  thefe 
circumftances  is  the  more  probable,  as  it  is  affirmed  that  ther« 
\%  only  one  (pedes  of  the  tea-tree. 

We  fhall  prefent  our  readers  with  a  few  of  the  author's 
obfervations  on  the  effects  of  tea- drinking. 

<  The  generality  of  healthy  perfons,  find  themfelves  not  ap- 
parently affefled  by  the  ufe  of  tea :  it  feems  to  them  a  grate- 
ful refreihment,  both  fitting  them  for  labor  and  refrefhing 
them  after  it.  There  are  inftances  of  perfons  who  have  drank 
it  from  their  infancy,  to  old  age  ;  have  led  at  the  fame  time, 
jjif^ive,  if  not  laborious  lives ;  and  who  never  perceived  fromi 
R  4  the 
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the  conftant  ufe  of  it  any  ill  efFeft,  nor    had  any  complaint 

which  they  could  afcribe  to  the  effefls  of  this  liquor. 

*  Where  this  has  been  the  cafe,  the  fubjefts  were  for  the 
xncft  part  healthy,  ftrong,  a£live,  and  temperate,  bo<:h  of  one 
fex  and  the  other.  Amongft  the  lefs  hardy  and  robuft,  we 
find  complaints,  which  are  afcribed  to  tea,  by  the  parties 
themfelves.  Some  complain  that  after  a  tea  breakfaft,  they 
find  themfelves  rather  fluttered ;  their  hands  lefs  fteady  in 
writing,  or  any  other  employ  that  requires  an  exadl  command. 
This  probably  foon  goes  off,  and  they  feel  no  other  eifecl  from 
it.  Others  again  bear  it  well  in  the  morning,  but  from  drink- 
ing it  in  the  afternoon,  find  themfelves  very  eafily  agitated, 
and  fiffefled  with  a  kind  of  involuntary  trembling. 

♦  There  are  many  who  cannot  bear  to  drink  a  fingle  difh  of 
tea,  without  being  immediately  fick  and  difordered  at  the  fto- 
inach.  To  fome  it  gives  great  pain  about  that  part,  very  ex- 
cruciating, and  attended  with  general  tremors.  But  in  ge- 
neral the  moft  tender  and  delicate  conftitutions  are  moft  afFeft* 
^d  by  the  free  ufe  of  tea  ;  being  frequently  attacked  with  pains 
jn  the  ftomach  and  bowels ;  fpafmodic  affedlions ;  attended 
with  pale  limpid  urine  in  large  quantities ;  great  agitation  of 
fpirits,  and  a  pronenefs  to  be  difconcerted  with  the  leaft  noife, 
hurry  or  difturbance, 

*  There  is  one  circumftance  however  that  renders  it 
'more  difficult  to  inveftigate  the  certain  efFefts  of  tea ; 
tvhich  is,  the  great  unwillingnefs  that  moft  people  Ihew,  to 
giving  us  a  genuine  account  of  their  uneafy  fenfations  after  the 
free  ufe  of  it ;  from  a  confcioufnefs  that  it  would  be  extremely 
imprudent  to  continue  its  ufe,  after  they  are  convinced  from 
experience  that  it  is  injurious, 

*  That  it  produces  watchfulnefs  in  fome  conHitutions,  is 
jnoft  certain,  when  drank  at  evening  in  confiderable  quanti- 
ties. Whether  warm  water  would  not  fometimcs  do  the  fame, 
or  any  other  aqueous  liquor,  is  not  fo  certain. 

*  That  it  enlivens,  refrefties,  exhllirates,  is  likewife  well 
Jtnown.  From  all  which  circumftances  it  would  feem,  that 
tea  contains  an  a6live  penetrating  principle,  fpeedily  exciting 
the  adlion  of  the  nerves ;  in  very  irritable  conftitutions,  to 
fuch  a  degree  as  to  give  very  uneafy  fenfations,  and  bring  on 
fpafmodic  affedions ;  in  lefs  irritable  conftitutions,  it  rather 
gives  pleafure,  and  immediate  fatisfadion,  though  not  without 
occafionally  producing  fome  tendency  to  tremors  and  agitation 
bordering  upon  pain. 

*  The  finer  the  tea,  the  more  obvious  are  thefe  efFe(Els.  It 
!q  perhaps  for  this,  amongft  other  reafons,  that  the  lower 
elaffes  of  people,  who  can  only  procure  the  moft  common, 
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are  in  general  the  leaft  fufferers.  I  fay,  in  general,  becaufff 
even  amongft  them,  there  are  many  who  adually  fuffer  much 
by  it :  they  drink  it  as  long  as  it  yields  any  taftc,  and  for  the 
moft  part  hot,  to  add  to  its  flavor ;  and  what  the  finer  kinds 
of  tea  effefl  in  their  fuperiors,  the  quantity,  and  the  degree 
of  heat  in  which  it  is  drank,  produce  in  them. 

«  It  ought  not  however  to  pafs  unobferved,  that  in  a  multi- 
tude of  cafes,  the  infufions  of  our  own  herbs ;  fage,  for  in- 
ftance,  mint,  baum,  even  lofemary,  and  valerian  itfelf,  will 
now  and  then  produce  fimilar  effedls,  and  leave  that  empti- 
nefs,  agitation  of  fpirits,  flatulence,  fpafmodic  pains,  and 
other  fymptoms  that  are  met  with  in  people,  the  moft  of  all 
others  devoted  to  tea. 

*  That  there  is  fomething  in  the  finer  green  teas,  that 
produces  efi^efls  peculiar  to  itfelf,  and  not  to  be  equalled 
by  any  other  fubftance  we  know,  is  I  believe  admitted  by  all 
who  have  obferved,  either  what  pafles  in  tiiemfelves,  or  the 
accounts  that  others  give  of  their  feelings,  after  a  plentiful 
ufe  of  this  liquor.  Nor  are  the  finer  kinds  of  bohea  teas 
exempt  from  the  like  influence.  They  afl^ed  the  nerves,  pro- 
duce tremblings,  and  fuch  a  ftate  of  body  for  the  time,  as  fub- 
jefts  it  to  be  agitated  by  the  moft  trifling  caufes,  fliutting  a 
door  too  haftily,  the  fudden  entrance  even  of  a  fervant,  and 
other  the  like  caufes. 

*  I  know  people  of  both  fexes,  who  are  conftantly  feized 
with  great  uneafinefs,  anxiety  and  oppreflion,  as  often  as  they 
take  a  fingle  cup  of  tea,  and  who  neverthelefs,  for  the  fake  of 
company,  drink  feveral  cups  of  warm  water,  mixed  with  fugar 
and  milk,  without  the  leaft  incovenience.* 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  give  a  farther  extrnft  from  this 
author  upon  a  fubjedl  of  fuch  general  importance  to  the 
public. 

*  In  treating  of  this  fubftance,  I  would  not  be  under- 
flood  to  be  either  a  partial  advocate,  or  a  paflionate  accufer, 
I  have  often  regretted  that  tea  ihould  be  found  to  poflefs  any 
pernicious  qualities,  as  the  pleafure  which  arifes  from  refleft- 
ing  how  many  millions  of  our  fellow-creatures  are  enjoying  at 
one  hour  the  fame  amufing  repaft ;  the  occafions  it  furniflies 
for  agreeable  converfation ;  the  innocent  parties  of  both  fexes 
it  daily  draws  together,  and  entertains  without  the  aid  offpi- 
rituous  liquors ;  would  affbrd  the  moft  grateful  fenfations  to  a 
focial  breaft.  But  juftice  demands  fomething  more.  It  ftands 
charged  by  many  able  writers,  by  public  opinion,  partly  de- 
rived from  experience,  with  being  the  caufe  of  many  grievous 
diforders ;  all  that  trainofdiftempers  included  under  the  name 
of  nervous,  are  faid  to  be,   if  not  the  offsprii^g,    at  leaft 

highly 
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highly  aggravated  by  the  ufe  of  tea.  To  enumerate  all  iliefc, 
would  be  to  tranfcrifae  volumes.  It  is  not  impoflible  but  the 
charges  may  be  partly  true.  Let  us  examine  the  cafe  with  all 
poflible  candor. 

*  The  effed  of  drinking  large  quantities  of  any  warm 
aqueous  liquor,  according  to  all  the  experiments  we  are  ac- 
^ainted  with,  would  be,  to  enter  fpeedily  into  the  courfe  of 
circulation,  and  pafs  off  as  fpeedily  by  urine  or  perfpiration, 
or  the  encreafe  of  fome  of  the  fecretions.  Its  effeds  on  the 
folid  parts  of  the  conftitution  would  be  relaxing,  and  thereby 
enfeeliling.  If  this  warm  aqueous  fluid  were  taken  In  con- 
fiderable  quantities,  its  effefls  would  be  proportionable,  and 
ftill  greater,  if  it  were  fubftituted  inftead  of  nutriment. 

-^  That  all  infufions  of  herbs,  may  be  confidcred  in  this 
light,  feems  not  unreafonable.  The  infufion  of  tea,  neverthe- 
lefs,  has  thefe  two  particularities.  It  is  not  only  poffcfTed  of  a 
ftdative  quality,  but  alfo  of  a  confiderable  allringency  ;  by  which 
the  relaxing  power  afcribed  to  a  mere  aqueous  fluid,  is  in  (bmc 
nieafure  correded.  It  is  on  account  of  the  latter,  perhaps  Icfs 
injurious  than  many  other  infufions  of  herbs,  which,  befides 
a  very  flight  aromatic  flavor,  have  very  little  if  any  ftypticity^ 
to  prevent  their  relaxing  debilitating  effeds. 

*  So  far  therefore  tea,  if  not  too  fine,  if  not  drank  too  hot, 
nor  in  too  great  quantities,  is  perhaps  ^preferable  to  any  other 
vegetable  infufion  we  know.  And  if  we  take  into  confider- 
ation  likewife,  its  known  enlivening  energy,  it  will  appear 
that  our  attachment  to  tea,  is  not  merely  from  its  being  coftly 
or  fafliionable,  but  from  its  fuperiority  in  tafte  and  efFedts  to 
moft' other  vegetables, 

.  *  It  may  be  of  fome  ufe  in  our  enquiries  to  confidcr 
its  eflfedls  where  it  has  been  long  ufed,  and  univerfally.  Of 
•Japan  we  know  little  at  prefent :  of  China  we  have  more  re- 
cent accounts ;  from  thefe  it  appears,  that  tea  of  fome  kind, 
co^rfer  or  finer,  is  drank  by  all  degrees  of  people,  and  co- 
pioufly ;  that  the  general  provifion  of  the  lower  ranks  efpe- 
cially  is  rice,  their  beverage  tea.  The  better  kind  of  people 
drink  tea,  but  they  live  likewife  on  animal  food,  and  live 
freely. 

*  Of  their  difeafes  we  know  but  little,  nor  what  effefis  tea 
may  have  in  this  refpedl.  They  never  bleed  on  any  account. 
The  late  Dr.  Arnot,  of  Canton,  a  gentleman  who  did  his 
profeflion  and  his  country  honour,  and  was  in  the  higheft  efti- 
mation  with  the  Chinefe,  I  am  informed  was  the  firft  perfon, 
who  could  ever  prevail  upon  any  of  the  Chinefe  to  be  blooded, 
be  their  maladies  what  they  might.  It  would  appear  from 
)i€nce,  that  inflammatory  difeafes  were  not  extremely  com- 
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mon ;  otherwife  a  nation  who  feem  (o  fond  of  life  as  the  Chi- 
nefe  are  reputed  to  be,  would  by  fome  means  or  other  have 
admitted  of  this  almoft  only  remedy  in  fuch  cafes.  May  we 
infer  from  hence,  that  inflammatory  difeafes  are  lefs  frequent 
in  China,  than  in  fome  other  countries,  and  that  probably 
one  caufe  of  this  may  be  the  conftant  and  liberal  ufe  af  this 
infufion  ?  perhaps  if  we  take  a  view  of  the  ftate  of  difeafes, 
as  exadly  defcribed  a  century  ago,  and  compare  it  with  what 
we  may  obferve  at  prefent,  we  may  have  a  collateral  fupport 
for  this  fuggeftion.  If  we  confider  the  frequency  of  inflam- 
matory difeafes  in  Sydenham's  lime,  who  was  both  a  confum- 
mate  judge  of  thefe  difeafes,  and  defcribed  them  faithfully,  I 
believe  we  (hall  find  they  were  then  much  more  frequent  than 
they  are  at  prefent ;  at  leaft  I  have  been  informed  {o  by 
fome  able  and  obferving  people  of  the  faculty,  who  moftl/ 
agree,  that  genuine  inflammatory  difeafes  are  much  more  i-are 
at  prefent,  than  they  were  at  the  time  when  Sydenham  wrote. 
It  is  true,  this  difpofition,  admitting  it  be  fa£l,  may  arife 
from  various  caufes;  amongft  the  re(t,  it  is  not  improbable 
but  tea  may  have  its  fliare.* 

It  is  certain  that  tea  drinking  is  not  equally  injurious  to  all 
conrtitutioQs  ;  but  from  the  fymptoms  it  excites  in  perlbns  of 
an  irritable  ftate  of  body,  and  alfo  from  the  efi^eiSls  of  the  in- 
fufion of  that  herb  applied  fo  the  nerves  of  living  animals, 
we  muft  neceiTarily  admit  it  to  poflfefs  fuch  a  fedative  quality 
as  is  found  in  narcotic  fubftances,  and  which  feems  to  exift 
chiefly  in  tea  of  the  higheft  flavour.  In  treating  of  the  effeft$ 
of  tea,  the  author  of  this  treatife  fleers  in  a  middle  courfe ; 
but  if  the  ladies  fliould  be  diflaiisfied  with  the  mofl  moderate 
reftraints  refpe6ling  the  ufe  of  this  favourite  exotic,  we  muft 
leave  them  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Bontikoe,  a  Dutch 
phyfician,  who  maintained  that  it  may  be  drank  with  fafety  to 
the  quantity  of  one  or  two  hundred  cups  in  a  day.  It  is  pro- 
per to  obferve,  however,  that  Bontikoe*s  vindication  of  tea 
was  publiflied  at  a  time  when  the  Dutch  entirely  engrofl*ed  that 
trade,  and  were  folicitous  to  extend  the  confumption  of  their 
new  commodity  over  Europe. 

XII.   ConjeSural  Ohfervations  on  the  Origin  and  Progreft  of  AU 
phabetic  Writing.     %njo.  3/.     Cadell. 

'THE  art  of  writing  is  certainly  very  ancient,  as  is  evident 

'■'    from  the  books  of  Mofes,  which  were  written  above  1450 

years  before  the  Chriftian  asra*.     And,    indeed,   commerce 

could  not  have  fubfifted  long  without  it.     Some   marks  muft 
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have  been  ufed  in  the  moft   early  times  to  diftinguifh  the  re^ 
turn  of  the  feafons,  to  aflign  and  fecure  limits  and  boundaries, 
to  afcertain  the  conditions  of  covenants,  and  to  aflift  the  me- 
mory on  various  occafions. 

The  iEgyptians,  and  many  other  nations,  made  ufe  of  the 
|)i£tures  or  reprefentations  of  objedls  ;  which  pidures  have 
been  called  hieroglyphics.  To  fuch  marks  the  Chinefe  owe 
the  vaft  number  of  their  charafters,  amounting,  as  fome  af- 
firm, to  80,000. 

The  letters  of  the  alphabet,  however  varied  or  numerous, 
had  their  origin  in  the  Eaft,  and  are  the  offspring  of  one  pa- 
rent. The  names,  the  Ihape,  the  order,  and  the  arithmetical 
power  of  thefe  letters,  prove  them  to  have  been  all  derived 
from  one  and  the  fame  fource. 

The  names  of  all  the.  letters  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet  are 
Significant.  ^  aleph  (^ /K  «//)  means  z  leader j  and  znoxi 
and  the  form  of  the  letter  bears  fome  refemblance  to  the  head 
of  that  animal,  which  is  the  ihief  of  thofe  with  which  man 
is  more  immediately  concerned.  The  found  of  it  is  likewife 
the  firft  found  of  animals.  ^  heth  (DO  ^'"0  fignifies  a  houfi, 
the  outlines  of  which  it  defcribes :  viz.  the  ground,  or  foun- 
dation, the  wall,  and  the  roof;  more  particularly  the  form  of 
roofs  in  Paleftine.  Mr.  Baxter  calls  this  litera  balans,  or  ovitia, 
and  fays  the  found  of  it  was  learned  of  the  iheep.  He  alfo 
thinks  the  Samaritan  charader  bears  fome  rude  refemblance  to 
that  creature.  ^  grmel  (vD^  gemel)  fignifies  a  camel^  and  has 
a  bunch  on  its  back  like  the  bunch  of  that  animal,  the  found 
uf  which  it  is  fuppofed  to  refemble.  "?  a'aieth  (7171  delt)  a  door, 
Ta6ulatM  qua  ojiium  clanditur  fgura  refert^  fays  Schindler.  The 
found  of  a  door  in  clofing  is  not  unlike  the  found  of  this  let- 
ter, &c. 

In  the  Greek,  the  fimilar  na'mes  alpha^  beta,  gamma^  delta, 
*e.  have  no  meaning.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  we  muft 
feek  for  the  origin  of  the  Greek  alphabet  in  the  Eaft.  But 
when  alphabetic  writing  was  firrt  invented  is  a  queftion,  which 
it  i?-,  perhaps  impoflible  to  anfwer  with  any  degree  of  preci- 
fion.  This  writer  thinks,  that  it  was  unknown  in  the  world 
till  the  time  of  Mofes ;  and  that  God  infpired  that  prophet 
with  the  idea  of  it,  when  the  Ifraelites  came  out  of  Egypt»  to 
put  a  ftop  to  the  increafe  of  that  fpecies  of  idolatry  which  arofc 
from  an  abufe  of  their  Symbolic  charafters. 

<  We  may  believe,  he  fays,  that  many  of  the  arts  were  car- 
ried to  a  great  degree  of  perfedion  in  the  antediluvian  world  ; 
but  we  meet  with  no  relation  of  an  alphabetic  character  before 
the  flood  :  what  is  faid  of  the  Infcription  upon  pillars  by  the 
firft  Mercury  from  Manctho,  or  thofe  of  Seth,  mentioned  by 
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Jofephus^,  or  the  other  at  Joppa,  by  Mela  f,  being  evidently 
fables  too  ridiculous  to  deferve  attention.  There  is  no  credi- 
ble account  of  fuch  a  charafter  from  the  flood,  to  the  arrival 
of  the  Ifraelites  at  Horeb.* 

He  proceeds  to  Ihew,  that  neither  covenants,  teftamentary 
difpofitions,  nor  any  other  negotiations  among  the  patriarchs, 
as  far  as  we  can  find,  were  ever  tranfaded  by  alphabetic 
writing. 

Among  other  objections  which  may  be  urged  againft  his  hy- 
pothcfis,  he  anfwers  the  following. 

*  But  granting  that  the  Ifraelites  were  not  acquainted  v^Ith  al- 
phabetic writing,  at  the  time  of  their  going  down  to  -ffigypt  j  yet, 
fince  it  appears  to  have  been  known  to  them  during  their  abode  in 
the  wildernefs,  foon  after  the  Exodus,  they  may  ftill  be  thought 
(which    is    the  moft  prevailing  opinion)    to   have  learned  it  of 
their  matters    the  ^Egyptians ;    or  at  leaft,  that  it  was   one  of 
thofe  arts  which  Mofes,   who   was  (killed  in    all   the  wifdom  of 
^gpt,   had  acquired    inr   that    country.     It    hath   been  already 
oblerved,  that   letters  were  moft   probably  unknown  there   in  the 
age  of  Jofeph,  about  two  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  Mofes  j 
their  invention  by  Taaut,  the  firft  Hermes,  muft  confequently  be 
a  fi(5tion  ;  for  that  fuch  an  art,  once  known,  (hould  be  entirely  loft, 
with  a  people  not  abfolutely  degenerated  into  a  favage  life,  uulefs 
obfcured  by  Divine  interpofition,  is  hardly  to  be  imagined  :  but 
the  contradiftory  accounts  in  the   chronological  hiftoiy  of    the 
Egyptians,  not  to  mention  other  arguments,  fufficiently  confute 
their  pretences  to  the  earlieft  ufe  of  it,  as  thefe  evince  it  to  have 
been  unknown  in  ^gypt  long  after  the  giving  of  the  law.     Such 
abfurdities  would  naturally  follow,  from  the  vague  interpretation 
of  which  their  records,  in  fymbolic  characters,  were  capable  j  but 
could  not  furely  have  been   paffed  fo  long  upon  the  credulity  of 
the  world  without  detection,  or  haply  have  deceived   themfelves, 
had  their  public  afts  been  regiftered  with  the  precifion  of  alphabetic 
writing.  To  this  it  maybe  added  likewife,  that  the  wifdom  brought 
from  ^gypt  by  the  antient  Greeks,  was  confefledly  written  either 
in  their  natural  or  fymbolical  hieroglyphics,  of  which  many  pre- 
cepts of  Pythagoras  are  fuppofed  to  be,  if  wt  may  16  exprcfs  it,  a 
literal  tranflation  :   but  Pythagoras  and  Herodotus  wei-e  amongft 
the  firft  who  availed  themf.lves  of  the  -(Egyptian  learning  and  dif- 
coveries,  more  than  a  thoufand  years  after  the  Exodus  :  and  as  it 
doth  not  appear  that  i^gypt  was  poflefled  of  letters  at  the  time  of 
their  travelling  into   that  country,  we  may  al moft  certainly  con- 
clude, that  however  the  ^Egyptians  might  be  before  their  neigh- 
bours in  grandeur  and  policy,  they  vVere  later  than  the  Greeks, 
whom  they  defpifed,  in  the  knowledge  ot  literal  writing  j  or,  what 
is  really  difgraceful,  were  backward  in  improving  the  advantages 
of  an  art,  without  which  even  the  pyramids  are  but  vain  and  in- 
fignificant  memorials.' — 

*  The  a:ra,  then,  of  the  invention  of  letters,  properly  fo  called, 
being  that  of  the  Ifraelites  deliverance  from  bondage  j  we  are  no 
longer  at  a  lofs  who  the  fecretary  of  an  ^Egyptian  king  w.as,  to 
whom  the  Greek  writers  in  general  fo  juftly  afcribe  it  j  fince  we 

— —  ■ "I 

•  Antiq.  l.i.  c.  »•  f  See  Purchas,  b.i.  c  7, 17. 
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know  that  Mofes,  as  the  adopted  fon  of  Pharaoh's  daughter,  aiVd 
intended  tofucceed  her  father  in  tiie  kingdom,  may  be  mppofcd  of 
«ourfe  admitted  to  the  knowledge  of  ftate-aJfairs,  and  might  pro- 
bably have  had  the  chief  adminiftration  of  civil  government,  un- 
der Pharoah,  in  all  things.    But  as  the  difficulty  of  determining 
all  the  pov;ers  of  utterance  to  which  a  molt  exaft  and  critical  ana- 
lyfisof  the  human  voice  was  neceffary,  and  the  completion  of  the 
art  of  literal  wrVting,  almoft  at  once,  feem  to  evince  that  it  was 
not  difcovered  by  the  una/Tifted  efforts  of  his  own  mind  ;  we  may 
not  unreafonably  prefume  it  was  fuggefted  to  hira,  at  the  inftanf, 
by  the  divine  wifdom,  for   the  immediate  ufe  of  God's  peculiar 
people  i  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  elements  of  language  (the 
minuteft  parts  of  which  it  is  compounded,  and  beyond  which  it  is 
incapable  of  being  refolved)  were,  as  hath  already  been  obferved, 
revealed  to  Mofes   upon  the  firll  arrival  of  the  Ifraelites  before  Ho- 
reb  ;  whilft  their  charafters,  with  the  arrangement  of  them,  mi|;ht 
be  left  to  his  difcretion.     And  if  the  manner  in  which  the  Divme 
Wifdom  aided  the  difcovery  of  alphabetic  writing,  thus  explained, 
appears  agreeable  to  his  ufual  method  of  interpofal  in  other  cafes  j 
particularly  tUe  related  one  of  prophecy,^  in  which  the  facred  pen- 
men were  undoubtedly  left  to  ufe  their  own  accuftomed  ftyle,  that 
is,  to  the  choice  and  arrangement  of  their  own  words ;  it  is  no 
way  inconfiftent  with  thofe  fadls  the  facred  hi ftory  records  of  this 
tranfaflion/ 

How  literal  writing  made  its  way  into  Europe  is  the  fubjeft 
of  the  author's  next  enquiry. 

•  The  firll  people,  he  obferves,  who  availed  themfelves  of  this 
difcovery  were  the  Syrians  that  lived  in  thei  neighbourhood  of  the 
Ifraelites,  who  were  often  confounded  *  with  them,  as  indeed  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Eaftern  coall  of  the  Mediterranean  have  been 
with  each  other. 

*  From  the  Syrians  f  it  was  communicated  to  the  Phoenicians, 
who  changed  the  Hebrew  characters  into  what,  we  may  prefugie, 
were  afterwards  calkd  the  Samaritan ;  but  whether  they  did  this 
for  the  purpofes  of  vanity  altogether,  or  for  what  other  end,  is  not 
clear.  Be  it  as  it  may,  their  having  introduced  letters  to  the  Greeks 
hath  given  them  the  general  credit  of  the  invention,  notwithftand- 
5ng  a  prevailing  opinion,  that  writing  was  originally  pra6Vifed  in 
jffigypt }  for  the  Phoenicians  are  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  who  in- 
ftituted  charafters  for  the  elements  of  fpeeth,  which  gave  a  perpe- 
tuity to  founds,  and  which  differed  from  the  Egyptian  pifture- 
writing,  not  only  in  refpeCl  of  their  objeils,  but  in  the  rudenefs  of 
the  figures.  Thus  much  is  to  be  underilood  from  Lucan  J,  whofe 
cxpreffion  is  remarkable : 

Pheenices  primi,  famss  fi  creditur,  aufi 
Manfuram  rudibus  vocem  fignare  tiguri"?, 
Nondum  fiumineas  Memphis  contexere  biblos 
Noverat  5  ct  faxis  tantum  volucrefque  fera::que, 
Sculptaquc  fervabant  magicas  aninialia  linguas. 

'  •  Gales's  Court  of  the  Gentiles,  b.  i.  ch.  3  and  4 

xtx.    Died.  b.  v.  fe6l.  74.,  and  a  fimilar  account  is  given  us  by  He- 
rodotus in  Terplichore. 
<  X  Fharf.  1.  iii.  v.  azo* 

«  Et 
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**  Et  fi  famsB  libet  credere,"  faith  Curtius  *,  after  having  related 
the  fiege  of  Tyre,  *<  hasc  gens  literas  prima  aut  docuit,  aut  di- 
dicit  " 

*  Ariftotle  (according  to  Pliny  f)  hath  aflerted,  that  eighteen 
letters  were  brought  by  Cadmus  from  Phoenicia  into  Greece  j 
whilft  Plutarch  %  and  fome  others  tell  us,  that  he  introduced  no 
more  than  fixteen  j  yet  who  this  Cadmus  was,  at  v/hat  time  he 
lived,  or  whether  any  particular  perfon  is  to  be  underftood  by  this 
name,  which  implies  an  Afiatic,  or  man  from  the  Eaft,  remains  % 
doubt  amongft  tiie  learned.' 

— *  The  Oriental  names  of  the  letters,  taken  from  thofe  of  the 
objects  they  refembled,  which  names  the  Greeks  retained  with  very- 
little  alteration,  could  of  courfe  have  no  connexion  with  their 
powers  amongll  thern.  Thowgh  the  figure  of  ^,  i.e.  aleph  or 
alpha,  according  to  the  Syriac  or  Chaldaic  termmation,  for  in - 
ftance,  gave  an  idea  of  the  ox  to  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  Eaftfern 
coafts  of 'the  Mediterranean,  the  Grecian  name  of  this  creature 
W(iuld  not  have  had  the  power  of  calling  up  the  found  of  A,  but 
that  of  H,  the  primary  clement  of  ^«?.  ^  [Bit  or  Bita],  the  tent» 
orhoufe,  in  like  manner,  whatever  refcmblance  of  fuch  a  ftrudture 
it  might  carry  with  it,  Would  doubtlefs  have  excited  an  idea  of 
thtr  primary  fbuntl  of  Ojut»^r;  or  c-iyy^-a.  to  the  Greeks  ;  that  is,  the  pri- 
mary found  of  OiK'^  or  of  ffK^:%^  rather  than  that  of  B.  ^  [Gemel], 
or  the  camel,  was  an  animal,  in  all  probability,  unknown  in  Greece; 
and  fuppofmg  the  (hape  of  this  letter  to  have  originally  refembled 
the  form,  as  its  name  does  the  voice  of  the  animal,  it  could  ftill 
have  no  fort  of  relation  to  any  found  whatever,  with  a  people  who 
were  llrangers  to  them  both.  What  is  laid  of  thefe  three  ktters  may 
juilly  be  applied  to  others.  It  therefore  became  necefi'ary  for  the 
Greeks,  if  they  chofe  to  retain  the  original  names  of  the  Cadmeaa 
letters,  to  alter  their  foi*ms  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  give  them  fome 
new  alfociated  connexion  with  the  elemental  founds  they  ftood  for, 
grounded  either  upon  reafons  refpedting  their  own  tongue  in  parti- 
cuJar,  or  upon  fome  general  principle  common  to  all  languages 
whatever.' 

Our  author  then  enquires,  what  method  they  purfued  in  or- 
der to  give  thefc  new  characters  a  natural  relation  to  what  may 
(Iriflly  be  called  the  mattes  orationis,  the  elementary  founds  of 
fpeech  for  which  they  ftcrod.  He  fuppofes,  that  A  reclined 
reprefents  the  opening  of  the  lips  in  profile ;  that  the  crofs 
bar  points  out  the  fituaiion  oi  the  teeth  ;  and  that  the  letter 
was  afterwards  eredled,  for  the  fake  of  taking  up  lefs  room  ; 
that  B  was  a  delineation  of  the  lips  in  the  natural  fituation 
of  the  head  ;  that  O  borrowed  its  form  from  the  polition  of 
the  lips  in  uttering  it,  &c. 

In  a  few  ioftances  we  may,  perhaps,  find  fome  refemblances 
which  are  obvious  and  ftriking  ;  in  others,  only  a  faint,  or, 
probably,  no  fimilitude.  The  author,  therefore,  very  jiudici- 
oufly  propofes  his  obfervations  on  this  point  with  great  modefty. 
Much  may  be  faid  in  oppofition  to  the  notion  which  he  main. 

*  ♦  L.  iv.  0.4.  t  Nat.  Hift.  1.  vii.  c.  56. 

'  X  Syrapof.  b.  ix.  prob.  2,  3. 
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tains  concerning  the  divine  infpiration  of  alphabetic  Writtng* 
and  its  origin  in  the  days  of  Mofes.  But  fince  the  fubjedl  is 
involved  in  darknefs,  and  the  remoteft  antiquity,  and  we  have 
few,  if  any,  hiftorical  data,  nothing  can  be  affirmed  with  cer- 
tainty :  and,  therefore,  the  conjedures  of  this  writer  are,  at 
jgaft,  intitled  to  a  favourable  acceptation. 


XIII.  The  Elements  of  Linear  Perfpe^i've  demonjlratedhy  Geometrical 
Principles,  and  applied  to  the  moji  general  and  concife  Modes  of 
Pr^iiics,  With  an  Introduction,  containing  fo  much  of  the  Ele- 
ments of  Geometry  as  'will  render  the  nuhole  Rationale  of  Per* 
fpeSi've  intelligible,  nvithout  any  other  previous  Mathematical 
Knowledge.     By  Edward  Noble.     Svo.  6s,    Davies. 

A  S  previoufly  neceflary  to  the  main  part  of  this  work  which 
•"*  contains  the  Elements  of  Linear  Perfpeflive,  Mr.  Noble 
has  prefixed  a  geometrical  introdudion  extraded  from  Euclid, 
which  he  endeavours  to  render  more  agreeable  by  concife  ac- 
counts of  the  ufe  of  each  propofition,  and  pointing  out  the 
places  wherein  they  are  referred  to  in  the  demonftrations  of 
the  feveral  operations  of  perfpedive,  in  order  to  convince  the 
tyro  of  their  utility,  Defigns  of  this  nature,  however  laud- 
able in  themfelves,  feldom  prove  fuccefsful ;  few  of  Euclid's 
commentators  have  hitherto  elucidated  .that  ancient  author, 
by  making  any  alteration  or  change  in  the  arrangement  of  his 
principles  from  their  original  difpofition.  We  think  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  upon  the  work  now  before  us,  will,  in  fonie 
degree,  confirm  the  truth  of  this  obfervation.  P.  22.  of  the 
Introdudion,  Def.  36.  «  A  parallelogram  is  a  quadrangle 
(quadrilateral)  whofe  oppjfite  fides  are  parallel.*  Euclid's  de- 
finition is  thus,  *  Parallelogrammum  eft  figura  quadrilateracu- 
jus  bina  oppofita  latera  funt  parallela.'  Def.  10.  p.  24.  *  Two 
lines  (right  lines)  cannot  include  or  bound  a  fpace.*  Euclid 
fays,  •  Duac  redze  linai  fpatium  non  comprehendunt.'  Def.  12. 
ib,  *  If  two  right  lines  meet  in  a  point  they  cannot  be  both  pa* 
rallel  to  another  line  ;'  this  our  author  thinks  is  plainer  than 
Euclid's  12  th  axiom,  which  runs  thus,  *  Et  fi  in  duas  redas 
lineas  reda  linea  incidens,  interiores,  &  ex  eadem  parte  angu* 
los  duobus  redis  minores  fecerit,  redas  lineze  illse  in  infinitum 
produdae,  inter  fe  conveniunt  ex  ea  parte,  in  qua  funt  anguli 
duobus  redisj  minores.* 

Mi^  Noble's  definition  of  ratio,  p.  Ixxii.  is  the  mutual  rela- 
tion two  magnitudes  of  the  fame  fpecies  have  to  each  other 
in  refped  of  quantity. 

*   When  two  magnitudes  are  compared  togt-ther,  the  formef 

is  called  the  antecedent,  and  the  latter  the  confecjuent :  and 

I  the 
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the  ratio,  or  proportion  between  them,  is  found  by  dividing 
the  number  of  equal  parts  contained  in  the  antecedent,  by  thi 
number  of  like  parts  contained  in  the  confequent.  Thus 
It  is  the  ratio  or  proportion  which  a  pound  has  to  a  guinea; 
becaufe  the  antecedent  contains  20  fhillings,  and  the  confe- 
quent 2f.*  That  the  ratio  of  21  to  20  may  be  cxpreiTed  b^ 
Jt  i^  certainly  true  ;  but,  according  to  Mr.  Noble^s  defini- 
ilition,  ratio  is  the  relation  of  two  magnitudes  of  the  famt 
fpecies,  confidered  in  a  geometrical  fenfe  ;  but  in  our  opinion, 
a  pound  and  a  guinea  cannot  be  faid  to  be  of  the  famefpecie?* 

*  Number  is  the  general  medium  through  which  all  out* 
ideas  of  magnitude  or  quantity  are  conveyed :  we  have  but 
a  very  confuled  notion  of  the  relation  which  two  magnitudes 
have  fo  each  otlier,  till  we  either  aftually  divide  them,  or 
conceive  them  to  be  divided,  into  parts  of  equal  quantity  : 
and  we  eflimare  their  ratio  by  the  number  of  fuch  equal  parts 
contained  in  the  two  n;agnitudes.  Thus  if  we  compare  two 
bodies  by  their  weight,  we  put  them  in  a  pair  of  fcales,  and 
find  how  .many  pounds  or  ounces  are  contained  in  each;  ancj 
the  ratio  between  them,  we  eftimate  by  the  proportion  of  thef^ 
numbers  to  each  other. 

'  If  we  eftimate  by  their  bulk,  we  compute  how  many  fpaces 
equal  to  a  cubic  foot  or  inch,  &c.  is  contained  in  each,  and 
the  numbers  exprcfling  thele,  give  us  an  idea  of  the  relation 
their  bulks  have  to  each  other.' 

Def.  4-,  p.  Ixxiii.  *  Quantities  are  faid  to  be  in  fome  ratio 
or  ether,  when  they  are  capable  of  being  multiplied  (o  as  to 
exceed  eac)i  other. 

*  From  Ijf  nee  it  appears,  that  heterogeneous  quantities 
cannct  have  any  ratio  to  each  other  :  thus  a  yard  and  pound 
have  no  ratio,  becaufe  neither  can  be  multiplied  till  it  eycsed 
the  other  ;  for  the  fame  realbn,  a  line  cannot  be  compared 
with  a  furlace,  nor  a  furface  with  a  foiid.'  We  think  a  yard 
may  be  compared  wirh  a  pound,  or  a  line  with  a  furface,  with 
as  much  propriety  as  a  pound  to  a  guinea. 

Jn  ihort,  all  this  is  contrary  to  the  Euclidean  principles  of 
geome*ry,  and  will  rather  embarrafs  than  improve  the  learner. 

Dr.  Saunderfon,  in  the  7th  book  of  his  Algebra,  gives 
this  definition  of  proportionality.  Four  quantities  ABC  and 
t)  are  proportional,  if  the  firft  (A)  is  the  fame  part  or  parts 
of  the  fecond  (B)  that  the  third  (C)  is  of  the  fourth  (D). — 
Thus  if  A  is  I  of  B,  and  C  is  |  of  D,  then  is  A  the  fame 
part  of  B,  that'C  is  of  D  :  and  the  four  quantities  are  pi-o- 
portional.  This  definition,  though  not  eflentially  different 
from  Euclid '5,  our  author  thinks  is  not  general.  For  though 
ft  be  an  infallible  fign  of  proportionality,    and  will  anfwer 
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every  purpofe  where  numbers  only  are  concerned,  yet  to  be 
univerfal,  we  muft  have  a  more  extenfive  criterion.  For  in- 
ftance,  it  may  be  demonftrated,  that  the  diagonal  of  any 
fquare  is  incopimenfurable  to  its  fide,  or  that  no  part,  or  parts 
of  the  diagonal  can  be  taken  that  fliall  equal  the  fide  of  the 
fquare.  Yet  it  may  alfo  be  demonllrated,  that  the  fide  A  of 
any  fquare  has  the  fame  proportion  to  its  diagonal  (B),  as  the 
iide  (C)  of  any  other  fquare  has  to  its  diagonal  (D)  ;  yet  A  is 
not  the  fame  part  or  parts  of  B,  that  C  is  of  D,  becaufe  A 
is  no  part  or  parts  of  B  nor  C  of  D.  For  if  the  fide  of  a 
fquare  is  1,  its  diagonal  will  be  equal  to  the  fquare  root  of 

2=:—,  or  more  nearly—,  or  ftill  more  nearly  '-^,  whence 

10'  '   ico'  '    1000' 

it  follows,  that  if  the  fide  is  divided  into  ten  equal  parts,  the 
diagonal  will  contain  more  than  fourteen,  but  lefs  than  fifteen 
of  thofe  parts.  If  the  fide  is  divided  into  a  hundred  equal 
parts,  the  diagonal  will  contain  more  than  a  hundred  and 
forty-one,  but  not  an  hundred  and  forty-two  of  thofe  parts,  &c. 

Mr.  Noble  feems  not  to  have  made  a  proper  diltin<n:ion  be- 
tween infinite  and  indefinite  approximation  ;  the  area  of  a  cir- 
cle, we  know,  cannot  be  exprefled  in  finite  terms,  yet  it 
would  appear  very  abfurd  to  aflert  for  that  reafon,  that  the 
area  of  a  circle  does  not  contain  a  finite  area ;  or,  muft  we 
conclude,  that  a  velTel  can  never  be  quite  exhaurted,  becaufe 
the  expreSTion  for  the  time  of  evacuating  it  may  happen  to  be 
inexpreflible  in  finite  terms ;  certainly  not :  the  diagonal  of  a 
fquare,  is,  doubtlefs,  a  finite  right  line,  notwithfianding  the 
jmpoilibility  of  expreflTing  fuch  a  line  by  numbers ;  for  thefe 
realbns,  we  think  our  author's  objeflions  to  the  univerfality  of 
the  do£\or's  definition  are  without  foundation. 

The  Elements  of  Linear  Perfpedive,  laid  down  by  Mr.  Noble 
in  this  performance,  are,  in  general,  as  clear  and  faiisfactory 
as  in  moft  other  works  of  the  fame  hind  ;  indeed,  the  fubje£l 
has  been  ^^j  often  handled,  that  fcarce  any  new  difcoveries  can 
now  be  reafonably  expeded,^  As  to  the  controverfy,  which  has 
fo  long  fubfifted  among  the  profeflbrs  of  this  fcience,  relating 
to  the  appearance,  or  reprefentation  of  a  range  of  equidiftant 
cylinders  viewed  in  perfpedive,  and  which,  we  were  iji  hopes, 
was  by  this  time  entirely  fubfided,  our  author  has  again  re- 
vived ;  but  being  of  too  prolix  a  nature  to  admit  of  any  extract, 
we  (hall  conclude  the  article  with  obferving,  that  in  our  opi- 
nion, Mr.  Noble,  in  his  account  of  this  affair,  has  treated  that 
ingenious  artift,  Joihua  Kirby,  efq.  of  his  majefty's  board  of 
works,  yvith  unjuft  feverity. 

XIV.  J^n 


I 
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XI V.    An  Appeal  to  the  Public^  on  the  Su!j(d  cf  the  National  Debt, 

ByK\zh2,x(\?nzt,  D.D.  F.R.S.  ^'vo,  u,6d.  Cadeil. 
IN  this  Appeal  to  the  Public,  Dr.  Price  declares  himfelf  of 
opinion,  that  had  a  faithful  application  of  the  Sinking  Fund 
towards  difcharging  the  national  debt,  been  conftantly  ob- 
ferved,  without  alienation  to  any  other  purpofe  whatfoever,  we 
might  long  before  this  time  have  been  exonerated  of  the 
greater  part  of  thofe  very  taxes  with  which  we  are  ftill  op- 
prefled  ;  for  *  let  us  fuppofe,  fays  Dr.  Price,  a  nation  to  be  ca- 
pable of  fetting  apart  the  annual  fum  of  200,000  1.  as  a  fund, 
or  keeping  the  debt  it  is  contifjually  incurring  in  a  courfe  of 
redemption  ;  if  fuch  a  debt  of  200,000  1.  be  difcharged  the 
firfl  year,  the  public  will  thereby  be  difcharged  from  an  an- 
nuity of  10,000  1.  fuppofing  the  public  debt  to  bear  intereft  at 
5  per  cent.  If  this  annuity,  inftead  of  being  fpent  on  cur- 
rent fervices,  is  added  to  the  fund,  and  both  employed  in  pay- 
ing debts,  an  annuity  of  10,500!.  will  be  difengaged  the  fi' 
cond  year,  or  of  20,500!.  in  both  years.  And  this  again 
added  to  the  fund  the /-6/W  year,  will  increafe  it  to  220,500!. 
with  which  an  annuity  will  be  then  difengaged  of  1 1,025  1.  and 
the  fum  of  the  difengaged  annuities  will  be  31,525  !.  whicli 
added  to  the  fund  \\\q  fourth  year,  will  increafe  it  to  2^  1,525  1. 
and  enable  it  then  to  difengage  an  annuity  of  11,576!.  5s.  and 
render  the  fum  of  the  difengaged  annuities,  in  four  years, 
43101I.  5s. — Let  any  one  proceed  in  this  way,  and  he  may 
fatisfy  himfelf,  that  the  original  fund  y  together  with  the  fum 
of  the  annuities  difengaged,  will  increafe  fafler  and  fafter 
every  year,  till,  in  86  years,  (fuppofed  the  period  of  opera- 
tion) "Cix^ former  becomes  1 3 ,  /  8  3 ,000 1.  and  the  latter  13,083 ,000 1. 
— The  full  value  therefore,  at  5  per  Cent,  of  an  annuity  of 
13,083,000!.  will  have  beeii  paid  in  86  years ;  that  is,  very 
nearly,  262  millions  of  debt :  and,  confequently,  it  appears, 
tliat  thougli  the  ftate  had  been  all  along  adding  every  year  to 
its  debts  three  millions ;  that  is,  though  in  the  time  fuppofed 
it  had  contra(5led  a  debt  of  258  millions,  it  would  have  been 
more  than  difcharged,  at  no  greater  expence  than  an  annual 
faving  of  zoo, 000  1.' 

The  plaufibility  of  this  fcheme  for  reducing  the  national 
debt,  the  reverend  author  feems  to  have  derived  from  a  confi- 
deration  of  the  prodigious  increafe  of  money  continued  at 
compound  intereft  for  a  feries  of  years,  which,  it  is  true, 
«  increafes  at  firft  flowly,  but  the  rate  of  increafe  being  conti- 
nually accelerated,  it  becomes  in  feme  time  fo  rapid,  as  to 
mock  all  the  powers  of  the  imagination.  One  penny  put  out 
at  our  Saviour*s  birth  to  5  per  Cent,  compound  intereft,  would, 
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before  this  time,  have  increafed  to  a  greater  fum  than  would 
be  contained  in  a  hundred  and  fifty  millions  oe  earths, 
all  folid  gold.' 

This  confulered  in  an  aVftrafled  fcnfe  is  certainly  true,  that 
is,  if  1,05  be  multiplied  1772  times  into  itfelf,  the  laft  prodiift 
divided  by  240  times  ^05,  and  the  quotient,  called  pounds, 
may  be  equal,  or  perhaps,  exceed  the  value  of  a  quantity  of 
gold  150  millions  of  times  greater  than  the  magnitude  of  the 
carih  ;  but  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  multiplica- 
tion of  numbers,  and  the  multiplication  of  gold  ;  nor  can  all 
the  intcrell  in  the  univerle  ever  realize  one  fliilling  of  fpecie; 
it  only  transfers  property  from  one  to  the  other  ;  and  however 
calculations  of  thf:  above  kind  may  appear  feafible  upon  pa- 
per, we  cannot  help  being  of  opinion,  that  any  man  of  plain 
common  ferife  would  fmile  to  hear  a  mathematician  talk  of  ac- 
tually raifing  a  fum  of  gold  by  compound  intereft,  much 
greater  in  magnitude  than  the  whole  earth  itfelf. 

The  various  calculations  given  by  Dr.  Price  in  fupport  of 
the  fchemes  here  {)ropofed  for  annihilating  the  national  debt, 
appear,  at  leaft  to  us,  far  from  being  fatisfad^ory  ;  and  we 
atre  forry  to  find,  in  Icveral  parts  of  this  Appeal,  a  kind  of 
mifanthropy,  which,  we  think,  does  little  honour  to  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  facerdotai  fundion :  this  the  fol'.owing  extraft 
will  probably  evince. 

*  The  lofs  of-  the  dependence  created  by  the  national  debt,  and ' 
of  the  fecurity  it  gave  to  the  Hanoverian  fucceflion  and  the  ad- 
miniftration,  was  bror.ght  in  too  near  a  view.  And  in  thefe 
circumliances,  it  is  not  firange,  that  the  policy  of  our  gover- 
nors fhould  take  a  new  turn,  and  that  the  ruin  of  the  Sinkitig 
Fund  fliould  become  no  lefs  a  menfure  of  ftate  than  its  im- 
provement had  be<=n.' — My  confcience  obliges  me  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  add,  that  fimjlar  iixafures  were,  at  tliis  time, 
]^urfued  in  another  inftance  of  no  lefs  importance.  For  like 
reafons,  and  with  like  views,  a  pernicious  influence  was 
maintained  and  promoted  in  the  Hou/e  of  Commons,  which 
has  fapped  the  conllitution  ;  and  which  may  in  time,  eHabliih 
Jimoiig  us,  a  tyranny  attended  with  the  mockery  of  all  the 
forms  of  liberty,  a  tyranny  cieated,  fupported,  and  fandifitd 
by  a  PARLIAMENT. — Thi's  is,  in  truth,  the  fundamental  gricv- 
ance  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  that  patriotifm,  the  firft  objed  o^ 
which  is  not  the  removal  of  it,  can  be  nothing  but  an  im- 
pofluie.  To  this  grievance  we  owe,  among  other  evils,  the 
lofs  of  the  Sinking  Fund.  Had  the  guardians  of  the  flate  been 
under  no  undue  influence,  they^would  have  been  more  faith- 
ful ;  and  could  not  have  given  up  this  great  fecurity  of  the 
l^ingdom.-~-U«h3ppy  Britain  I — How   long  art  thou  to  lie 

thus 
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thus  bleeding  ?— How  long  are  thy  dearell  rights  to  be  facrificed 
to  temporary  expedients ^  and  a  narrow  and  felfilh  policy  ? — When 
fliall  thy  PAR.!.iAMfiNT  recover  independence  and  dignity,  and 
become  once  more  awful  to  minifters  of  ftate.' 
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MEDICAL. 
1  5.   Olftrnjations  on  Dr.  Cadogan'j  Dlffertation  on  the  Gout  and  all 
Chronic  Difea/es.  By  W.  Falconer,  M.  D.   8w.  is.  6d.  Dodfley. 

OF  all  the  pamphlets  which  have  appeared  in  anfvver  to  Dr. 
Cadogan's  celebrated  treatire,this  is  the  moft  laboured  and 
acute.  The  author  has  left  no  exceptionable  doftrine  undif- 
cufled  with  fair  argument  and  candour,  and  we  are  of  opinion 
that  he  has  precluded  every  otlier  inquirer  from  profecuting 
the  controverfy  any  farther. 

16.  Rejledions  and  Ohfer-vations  on  the  Gout.      ^  5/r  james  Jay, 

Knight,  M.  D.  S'vo.  zs,  Kearfley. 
We  ';now  not  whether  Sir  James  Jay's  medicine  for  the 
gout  was  difcovered  by  accident,  or  he  was  led  to  the  know- 
ledge of  it  from  refleclions  and  obfervations  on  the  nature  and 
caufes  of  the  difeafe.  If  the  former  be  the  cafe,  the  public 
would  be  more  obliged  to  him  in  publifhing  his  noflrum  than 
his  reflexions :  if  the  latter  is  the  fadl,  he  feems  inclined  only 
to  afford  exercife  to  the  invention  of  the  faculty,  in  pointing 
out  to  them  the  method  of  attaining  a  fecret  of  which  bim-> 
felf  is  already  in  poiTeflion.  . 

17.  A  Treatife  on  the  Puerperal  Fever :  nuherein  the  Nature  and 
Caufe    of  that   Difeafe,  fo  fata!  to   Lying-in,  If  omen,  are  repre^ 

fented  in  a  Ne^w  Point  of  Fienv  illuf  rated  by  DiJJe^ions  ;  and  a 
rational  Method  of  Cure  propofed,  confirmed  by  Experience^  By 
Nathaniel  Hulme,  M. />.  8w.  3;.  Cadell. 
What  propitious  power  direfis  the  operation  of  medicinesia 
<he  City  of  London  Lying-in  Hofpital  we  do  not  know;  but; 
we  can  affiim,  that  in  the  puerperal  fever  which  greatly  pre- 
vailed in  thefe  parts  about  t\vo  years  ago,  the  faline  draughts 
fo  freely  advifed  by  this  author,  could  feldom  ever  be  admi- 
niftered  without  producing  a  violent  purging.  That  the  fame 
irritability  of  body  which  was  at  that  time  obferved  to  be  /b  ge- 
neral, Ihould  not  produce  the  like  incident  in  any  one  of  the 
fourteen  hundred  patients  who  required  the  attendance  of  a 
phyfician,  in  the  London  Lying- In  Hofpital,  would,  indeed^ 
feem  to  juftify  the  praife  he  bellows  on  that  charitable  infti» 
tution,  when  he  calls  it  an  excil'.ent  afylum  for  pregnancy, 
W^e  could  wifli,  however,  for  the  fatisfadioa  of  the  public, 
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ibat  he  had  been  more  explicit  in  regard  to  the  perfons  whof^ 
cafes  he  has  related.  The  wife  of  P>.oifc,  the  wife  of  Cope,  &c. 
are  certainly  too  general  defcriptions  ;  and  we  prefume,  that 
the  readers  would  have  been  more  pleafed  with  the  author's 
care  in  cftablifhing  the  authenticity  of  fads,  than  with  the 
conceit  of  ornamenting  a  medical  treatife  with  tlie  elevation 
of  the  London  Lying-in  Hofpital. 

18.  Seha  Cafes  in  Medicine.  By  Dr.  Brifbane.  8w.  \$.  6d.  Cadell. 
Thefe  Cafes  are   related   with   candour,  and    afford   feveral 

examples  of  obftinate  difeafes  being  cured  by  funple  remedies. 
A  colledion  of  obfervations  conduced  upon  this  plan,  by  af- 
cerraining  the  real  virtues  of  medicines,  would  contribute  more 
to  the  improvement  of  the  praftice  of  phyfic,  than  an  account 
of  the  effects  of  all  the  farraginous  mixtures  too  commonly 
prefcribed. 

19.  Jn  EJfay  on  the  Nature,  Caufe  and  Curei  of  a  Dtfeafe  incident 
to  the  Linjer.  By  John  Crawford,  late  Surgeon  to  the  Earl  of 
Middlefex  Eaft-Indiaman.  8i/<7.   z/.     Kearlley. 

The  chief  fymptoms  of  this  difeafe,  which  is  accurately  de- 
fcribed,  were  at  firft  a  giddinefs  of  the  head,  and  a  fenfe  of 
tightnefs  acrofs  the  breaft,  focn  followed  by  a  remarkable 
fuelling  of  the  abdomen,  and  an  extreme  difficulty  of  refpi- 
ration.  The  diforder  was  naturally  enough  imagined  to  be  of 
the  dropfical  kind,  till  it  was  found  u^on  diffeflion  to  proceed 
from  an  extraordinary  enlargement  of  the  liver.  The  cure 
was  effefled  by  bleeding,  and  the  ufe  of  the  following  pills, 
given  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  fupport  a  moderate  purging. 

R  Aloes  focotrinae,  femunciam  ;  Pulv.  jalapii,  drachmam  ; 

Mercurii   dulcis,    Saponis    Veneti,    ana    drachmas  duas  ; 

"^^alfaini  Locatelli,  q.  f.  fiat  maffa,  ex  cujus  fingulis  dra- 

chmis,  formentur  pilulas  duodecem. 

20.   A  Difquifition  of  the   Stone  avd  Gravel,   and  other  Difeafes   of 

th&  Bladder  and  Kidneys,      ^j  VV.  Adams,   %'vo.    2;.  Shatwel). 

The  motto,  Plus  *vident  Gculi  quam  Oculus,  which  this  author 

has  prefixed  to  his  pamphlet,  certainly  holds  not  always  true. 

For  though  more  than  one  member  6f  our  fociety  has  perufed 

this  Difquifition,  and  all  of  us   are  binociilous,  we  cannot  fee 

that  Mr.  Adams  has   penetrated  one  jot  farther  into  the  occult 

caufes  of  the  ftone,  than  preceding  writers.     He  has  given  us 

ocular  demonftration  for  nothing  more,  than  that  the  defign 

of  his  treatife  is  to  recommend  an  arcanum  for  diffolving  the 

ftone. 

POETRY. 
1\.  Indokva  :  aPcem.    By  the  Author  of  ^iXX\\&2i.    /^fo.    IS.   Becket, 
We   have   feldom   had   the  pleafure  of  perufing  a  work  in 
>vhich  philofophical  fentiment  is  fo  bcautilully  decorated  as  in 

this 
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this  poem.  With  a  juftnefs  of  thought,  it  pofTeffes  a  warmt^ 
of  virtuous  inclination,  a  livelinefs  of  fancy,  and  a  force  of 
defcription,  which  do  eqnal  honour  to  the  genius  and  judg- 
ment of  the  fair  author,  whom  we  wifli  long  to  enjoy  the  re- 
fined indolence  attendant  on  poetical  meditation. 

22.  The   Conqueft  of  Corfica  hy  the  French;  a  Tragedy,      By  a 

Lady.    izmo.     6<//    Chater. 
This  tragedy,  which  is  publifl^ed  by  fubfcription  at  the  price 
of  fixpence,  is  incapable  of  exciting  any  other  paflion   than 
that  of  pity  for  the  author,  who  is  probably  involved   in  dif- 
trefsfiil  circumftances. 

NOVELS. 

23.  The  Feelings  of  the   Heart,  or  the  tiijiory  of  a  Country  Girl  ; 

^written  by  herftlf  T<wo  VoU,  vzmo.  5/. /^rw^i/.  Noble. 
The  Country  Girl  tells  her  (lory  agreeably  enough  ;  but  few* 
of  her  readers  will,  we  imagine,  give  credit  to  it,  as  flie  deals 
more  in  the  marvellous  than  the  probable.  Staggered  with 
the  improbabilities  in  feme  parts,  and  perplexed  by  the  intri- 
cacies in  others,  they  will  often  find  themfelves  difpofed  to 
exclaim,  with  Sir  Gregory  Gazette^  *  Good  now!  wonderful! 
wonderful.* 

24.  The  Triumph  of  Benevaknci  ;  or  the  Hijiory  of  Francis  Wills* 

TiMO  Vols,  \2mo,  5/,  fenjoed.  Vernor  rt«^  Chater, 
The  pleafure  which  the  author  of  thefe  volumes  evidently 
takes  in  recommending  benevolence,  will  not  lufFer  us  to  e.x:- 
amine  them  with  a  critical  feverity.  We  cannot  fay  that  his 
hiftory  is  a  mafterly  performance ;  but  as  we  applaud  the  de- 
fign,  we  will  not  condemn  the  execution  of  it.  Francis 
Wills,  though  not  a  great,  is  a  very  good  charafter,  and  it 
was  with  much  fatisfadlion  that  we  found  him  amply  rewarded 
for  the  virtues  of  his  heart,  though  he  fometimes  in  the  ex- 
ercife  of  them  ftepped  over  the  line  of  difcretion. 

25.  The  Precipitate  Choice  :  or  the  Hijfory  of  Lord  Oflbry  and  Mijt 

Rivers.  T^o  VoU,  iimo.  ^s,  fei.ved,  Jones, 
There  is  fome  contrivance  in  this  novel,  and  it  is,  upon  the 
whole,  ingenioufly  conduced.  The  principal  charaders,  tho* 
not  very  Itriking,  are  properly  marked,  and  not  injudicioufly 
fiiftained.  The  melancholy  fcenes  and  fituaticns  occafioned  by 
the  infernal  contrivances  of  lord  OfTory,  are  related  in  an  af- 
f(?£ling  manner.  We  would  advife  the  authorefs  of  thefe  vo- 
lumes to  confine  lierfelf  to  the  pathetic ;  as  we  think,  not- 
withftanding  the  exuberance  of  vivacity  which  flie  difcovers  in 
fome  places,  that  the  pathetic  is  her  forte.  The  fprightrmefs 
of  her  fallies  are,  indeed,  fometimes  pleafing  enough  ;  but  fliQ 
is  apt  to  forget  that  the  moft  fpirited  converfations  between 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  bowever  lively,  are  never  pert. 
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z6f  fbe  Indifcreet  Conneaion :  or  tht  Hijiory  of  Mifi  Lefter^ 
Tiuo  Volt,  i2mo»  ^s»  feived.  Noble. 
This  novel  is  particularly  calculated  for  the  psrufal  of  thpfe 
MUies  at  boarding-fchools,  who,  with  fmall  fortune?,  are  forvd^ 
pf  conne£ling  theinfelves  with  young  ladies  of  quality.  Un-r 
fqual  friendfliips  generally  prove  difagreeable  to  both  parties, 
Mifs  Lefter  finds  her  friendfliip  with  lady  Charlotte  Beaumont 
produdive  of  fatal  confequences  :  but  it  is  her  indifcretion  which 
^he  foundation  of  her  unhappinefs.  The  moral  of  this  piece 
inerits  the  attention  of  girls  who  are  ambitious  of  emulating 
their  fuperiors  in  a  (lation  of  life  they  have  no  reafonable  pre; 
tenfions  to  affume, 

27.  The  h'voluntary  Inconflant:  cr  the  HiJlory  of  Mifs  Francfort. 
A  No'veL     Tnvo  Fels,    izmo.    ^s,  fenued,      Joi^es. 

It  was  unnecefTary  for   the  author  of  this  hiftory  to  tell    u^ 
that  it  is   a  Novel ;  as  nothing  can  induce   us  to  believe  that 
the  charaSers  drawn  in  it  pver  exifted,  or  that  the  events  re- 
Jated  ever  happened. 
?8.  The  ^//?flry  ^  M^/i  Carolina  Manners.     /«  a  feries  of  gt^ 

fiuine  Letters  to  a  Friend.  Three  Vols,  i  imo.  ^j,  6d.  f^wed,  Evans, 

*•  The  public  are  here  prefehted,  from  necefllry  prefented, 
with  the  artlefs  ftpry  of  an  artlefs  girl,  who  has  been  plunged 
into  a  gulph  of  mifery  by  her  fenfibility  to  the  accomplilh- 
pcnts,  by  her  credulity  to  the  proteftations,  of  a  gentleman 
whofe  charad^er  is,  perhaps,  the  moft  fingular  that  ever  ex- 
ifted,  whofe  eyery  word  and  aflion  is  a  myftery." 

By  this  extraft  from  an  adyertifement  immediately  following 
yhe  title-page — the  declarations  in  which  feem  to  be  jufiifiea 
by  the  fubfequent  narrative — compaflion  is  ftrongly  excited, 
jnd,  at  ^he  fame  time,  criticifm  is  excluded. 

DIVINITY. 

^g^f  A  Comment  upon  fome  remaikahU  PajTogei  in  Ghriil*i  Prayer^ 
' at  the  Clofe  of  his  public  Minifry,  &c.  ^'vo.  is.  Johnfpn. 
To  entertain  jufl,  honourable,  and  worthy  fentiments  of 
Ipur  Saviour  is  certainly  a  matter  of  the  greateil:  importance,  as 
all  mift&ken  notions  of  him  will  proportionably  affed  the 
jcaufe  of  Chriftianity,  and  confequently,  the  happinefs  of 
jrnankind.  That  our  ideas  of  Chrifi  are  to  be  taken  from  the 
Scriptures  is  upiverfally  allowed  ;  but  the  pafiagcs  which  relate 
^o  his  nature,  or  his  perfonal  charader,  are  fo  very  differently 
underftood,  that  there  is  hardly  one  circumftanre,  in  vvhich 
the  generality  of  Chriflian  writers  are  agreed.  Some 
have,  thought,  that  he  was  4  mere,  map;  others,  that  h^ 
iyas  a  fuperangelic  fpirit ;  others,  that  he  was  the  fuprcme 
Jthovab,  and  others,  that  he  was  both  God  and  man. 
^        ""'       "       ■■ The 
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ThQ  author  of  this  traft  embraces  the  firft  of  thefe  no- 
tions, confidering  him  as  a  mere  man,  a  prophet  of  the 
higheft  name  and  charafter,  eminently  raifed  up  by  God  to 
be  the  Saviour  of  mankind.  He  therefore  endeavours  to 
prove,  that,  under  every  office  and  title  which  he  fuftained, 
and  through  every  change  of  condition  which  he  underwent, 
.  the  facred  writings  confider  and  fpeak  of  him  as  a  man,  or 
one  who  partook  of  our  nature  onlyi  and,  confequently,  that 
the  do£lrine  of  his  eternal  generation  and  pre  exiilence  is  en- 
tirely groundlefs.  The  paflage  in  John  xvii.  5.  which  the  au- 
thor more  particularly  undertakes  to  explain,  is,  he  thinks,  ca- 
pable of  no  other  fenfe  but  this :  '  Now,  O  Father,  glorify  thou 
me  with  the  glory,  or  raife  me  to  the  greatnefs  which  thou,  in 
thine  infinite  wifdom  and  love,  haft  decreed  and  ordained  for 
me  before  the  world  was ;  and  which,  I  am  perfuaded  of, 
from  that  paternal  affeftion  and  regard  which  thou  haft  always 
ihcwn  me.* 

This  treatife,  in  ftile  and  fentiment,  very  much  refembles  a 
treatife  lately  publilhed,  intitled.  The  True  Doftrine  of  tht 
New  Teftament  concerning  Jefns  Chrift  confidered.  It  is  by- 
no  means  a  defpicahle  performance.  The  reader  will  find  our 
fentiments  on  the  doftrinc  contained  in  thefe  tra(fls  in  our 
Review  for  November  1767, 

30.  An   Expojiulatory  Addrefs   to  all  nxsht  frequent   Places  of  Di" 

^verfion  and  Gaming,    ^'vo.    6d.     Buckland. 
There  is  a  competent  quantity  of  fcripturc,  and  great  piety, 
but  not  one  fpark  of  ingenuity,  in  this  produftion. 

3 1 .  fhrge  Dijfi'rtationi  en  Lifi  and  Death,     By  William  Jones, 
^^^5r  0/  Pluckley /«  Kent.     %vo.      is,6d,     Robinfon. 

In  the  firft  of  thefe  DilTertations  Mr.  Jones  prefents  his 
readers  with  a  view  of  the  uncertainty,  vanity,  and  brevity  of 
human  life,  and  the  comfort  which  a  Chriftian,  under  thefe 
circumftances,  derives  from  the  gofpel  of  Chrift. 

In  the  fecond,  he  enquires  into  the  reafonablenefs  of  St. 
Paul's  de//re  to  depart  ^  and  to  be'  ivith  Chrift  Phil.  i.  23.  From 
the  apoftle's  cafe,  by  an  eafy  tranfition,  he  proceeds  to  fhew, 
that,  in  the  fame  manner,  every  true  Chriftian  has  abundant 
reafon  to  prefer  a  future  ftate  of  happinefs,  to  a  life  of  labor, 
vanity,  and  afflidion. 

To  this  Diifertation  is  fubjoined  an  Appendix,  containing 
fome  fliglit  remarks  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  an  interme- 
diate ftate. 

The  laft  article  is  a  commentary  on  Rev.  xiv.  13,  calculated 
to  ihev/  wherein  the  bleflednefs  of  thofe  who  die  in  the  Lord 
confifts. 

Thefj  Diftertations  are  of  a  pra8ical  nature ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable, were  originally  written  for  the  pulpit. 
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32.  y^  Di/courfe  on   the  Conjideration  of  our  Latter  End.      By  the 

Rev,  Robert  Anthony  Bromley,   ^vo.   5/.     Wilkie. 

This  is  a  well- intended  performance,  calculated  to  infpirc 
the  thoughtlefs  and  inconfiderate  part  of  mankind  with  fe- 
rious  refleftions  on  death,  which  the  author  confiders  under  a 
great  variety  of  interefiing  and  alarming  views. 

Mr.  Bromley  is  a  lively  writer,  free  iVom  any  tin£lure  of 
enthufiafm,  but  too  fond  of  the  flowery,  ftyle, 

33.  ji  Sermon  preached  before  the  Houfe  of  Commons ^  at  St,  Mar- 
garet*/, VVeftminfter,  on  Thurfday,  Jan.  30,  1772.  5y  Tho- 
mas Nowell,  £>.  D,  Principal  of  St.  Mary  Hall,  Oxford,  ^c, 
4to,   ij,     Payne. 

Dr.  Nowel  has  preached  this  difcourfe  a  century  too  late.  It 
v/ould  have  been  received  with  applaufe  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second,  or  his  arbitrary  brother.  But  Englifhmen,  in  this 
age,  are  not  difpofed  to  hear  a  fermon  on  the  divine  right  of 
kings,  or  the  virtues  of  the  royal  martyr.  The  eloquent  ha- 
rangue of  bilhop  Sprat  *,  on  the  latter  topic,  would  now  be 
received  from  the  pulpit  with  contempt,  or  indignation.  Time 
has  changed  our  political  fyftem,  and  drawn  afide  the  veil  of 
adulation,  which  then  concealed  the  errors  of  the  unhappy 
Charles,  and  made  him  appear  as  *  the  beft  of  princes.*  He 
is  now  looked  upon  in  a  different  light,  and  fome  of  the  chief 
tranfaftions  of  his  reign  confidered  as  th'e  unwarrantable  exer- 
tions of  defpotic  power.  Nothing  furely  could  be  a  greater  re- 
liedlion  on  his  prefent  majefiy,  than  the  compliment  which  Dr. 
Nowel  intended  to  pay  him  at  the  conclufion  of  his  difcourfe, 
where  he  obferves,  *  that  we  behold  the  bright  refemblance  of 
thofe  princely  t'irtuesj  which  adorned  the  royal  martyr,  now  Alin- 
ing forth  in  the  perfon  of  our  gracious  fovereign.' 

34.  Critical  Remarks  on  Dr.  Nowel'j  Senmn,     To   nxjhich  is   atf 

nexed  The  Sermon  complete,     £^to,    \s,  Evans. 

This  publication  feems  to  be  a  mere  catchpenny  fcheme. 
The  Preface  confifts  of  two  or  three  general  remarks  on  Dr, 
NowePs  Difcourfe,  fome  inveftives  againfl  the  clergy  and  the 
tories,  and  fome  impudent,  unmerited  reflections  on  his  majefty, 
3^4  A  Letter  to  the  re'v.  Dr.  Nowell,  cccajiotied  by  his  mery  extraordi^ 

nary  Sermon  before  the  Houfe  of  Commons,   Z'vo.    6d,    Towers. 

The  author  of  this  Letter  very  roundly  charges  Dr.  NotacI 
"With  having  *  proftituted  his  abilities  by  a  folemii  defence  of 
tyranny  before  a  Britifh  Houfe  of  Commons ;  and  with  having 
advanced  fuch  fentiments  and  aflertions  in  his  difcourfe,  as  were 
unworthy  of  the  meaneft  Englilhman,  inconfiftent  with  theprin- 
ciples  of  our  conftitntion,  and  an  open  infult  to  thofe  reprefen- 
tatives  of  the  people  before  whom  his  fermon  was  delivered.*     . 

*  Preached  before  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  Jan»  30,  1677-8. 

This 
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This  gentleman,  who  has  frequently  drawn  his  pen  in  the 
caufe  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  *,  may  be  ranked  in  the  fe* 
cond  clafs  of  political  writers. 

36.  Fr€t  Remarks  on  a  Sermon  entitled,   *  The  Requi/ition  0/ Subfcripm 
tion  to  the  XKXIX.  Articles  and  Liturgy  of  the  Church  £/^  Eng- 
land «©/  inconfiflent  nuith  Chrijiian  Liberty.^   Svo.    is.  Johnfon. 
This  pamphlet  is  intended  to  fliew  the  futility   of  what  the 

author  of  the  Sermon  has  advanced  on  the  fubjed  of  eftabli/h- 
ments  f.     It  is  the  produftion  of  an  acute  and  able  writer. 

37.  A  ftcond  Letter  to  the  Members  of  the  hon,  Houfe   of  Commonr^  . 
relating  to  the  Subfcription  required  of  Graduates   in  the  Unwerf' 
ties.    By  a  Chrijiian  Whig.      Svo,    6d.    Bowyer  and  Nichols. 
The  author  of  this  Letter  confiders  the  queftion  which  has 

been  lately  agitated  at  Cambridge,  relative  to  the  fubfcription 
required  of  every  academic  before  he  can  be  admitted  to  any 
degree  ,*  and  having  fhewn,  that  the  iiniverfity  has  a  power,  in- 
herent in  its  conltitution,  to  abolifh  that  fubfcription,  he  fcts 
forth  the  expediency  of  fuch  an  abolition.  —  His  Letter  is  very 
fhort,  but  written  with  good  fenfe,  decency,  and  candor  J. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
38.  EJ'ays  on  'various  Subjedis,     By  the  Author  of  RefeSlions  en 
the  Seven  Days  of  the  Week.     Tivo  Vols.     1  zmo.     \k    fexved, 
Rivington. 

We  do  not  expe£l  that  in  every  new  book  of  morality  we 
ihould  find  many  arguments  which  have  not  been  before 
made  ufe  of.  An  ingenious  author  will,  it  is  true,  always  find 
fome  fuch,  but  the  greater  part  of  his  tafk  will  be  to  repeat 
thoie  of  preceding  writers,  and  at  moft  to  place  them  in  a  new 
point  of  view.  In  thefe  two  little  volumes,  if  we  have  few  in- 
flances  of  novelty  of  fentiment,  yet  the  eafy,  difengaged  man- 
ner in  which  the  author  writes  is  not  unentertaining.  The 
fubjeAs  of  thefe  ElTays  are  generally  of  a  ferious  cafl,  tho'  the 
writer  makes  fbme  pertinent  obfervations  on  the  modilh  follies 
of  mankind.  Religious  people  are  apt  to  run  into  extremes 
in  cenfuring  prefent  enjoyments  which  they  will  fcarcely  allow 
to  be  of  any  conflderation.  Our  author  is  not  wholly  free 
from  a  bias  of  this  kind. 

*  The  enjoyments  of  life  [EfTay  IX.]  are  what  I  believe  all 
perfons  of  ferious  thought  would  eafily  refign  for  themfelves, 
when  they  are  fure,  at  the  fame  time,  to  be  freed  from  its 
difquiets  :  but  to  think  that  we  may  carry  away  with  us  into 
the  grave  all  the  joy  and  fatisfaftion  of  thofe  to  whom  we  ever 

•  See  Crit.  Review,  vol.  xxviii.  p.  153.  art.  22.  and  vol.  xxxiii# 
p.  178.  art.  4.0,  &c.  t  Ibid.  vol.  xxxii,  p.  4.75. 

X  Ibid,  vol.  xxxiiii  p.  80,  art.  a». 
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wifh  the  moft,  and  leave  them  behind  us  in  a  world  where 
every  fupport  is  wanting,  entirely  deftitute  of  atiy  (of  any 
fuch  I  mean  as  the  ordinary  methods  of  Providence  have  ap- 
pointed) is  the  only  refleflion  which  at  fuch  a  moment  can 
difturb  the  compofure  of  an  innocent  and  religious  mind.* 

Whatever  may  be  the  difquiets  of  life,  we  believe  there 
are  veiy  few  who  prize  its  enjoyments  fo  little,  as  ti  be  will- 
ing to  refign  them,  on  condition  of  being  freed  from  thofe 
difquiets ;  much  lefs  would  all  per  fens  of  ferious  thought  do 
fo»  The  man  who  would  do  it  mufl  be  a  diffari.fifcd  being, 
and  he  muft  be  ungrateful  to  Providence,  that  certainly 
flever  intended  to  place  us  in  a  fituation  which  muil  rentier 
us  almoft  univerfally  unhappy.  .  If  we  duly  confider  why  we 
are  defirous  to  continue  here,  it  wiil,  we  think,  be  found, 
that  our  prefent  hap])incfs  is  much  more  iirmedately  the 
caufe,  than  our  refleftions  on  the  chance  for  unhappinefi 
which  thofe  may  have  whom  we  leave  behind. 

In  the  fecond  volume  of  thefe  EfTays  we  have  fome  profe 
paflorals,  which  are  tolerably  pretty;  there  are  alfo  fome  M" 
legories,  and  a  fairy  tale :  but  thefe  afford  little  entertain- 
ment. 

Of  the  profe  paftorals,  thofe  intitled  the  firft  and  fe- 
cond are  in  reality  only  one,  the  conclufion  of  which,,  by 
fome  ftrange  inadvertency,  is  called  the  firft  paftoral,  altho* 
it  begins  abruptly  in  the  middle  of  a  dialogue  ;  and  the  bcgin- 
fting  named  the  fecond,  which  concludes  with  no  lefs  abrupt- 
nefs,  as  after  the  laft  fpeech  in  it,  the  firft  in  the  other  ought 
to  follow  immediately. 

39.  Remarks  on  Mr,  MacpherfonV  IntroduSlian  to  the  HiJIory  of 

Great  Britain  ^»^ Ireland.  S'va.    is.  6d.     Whifton. 
This  is  fuch  a  dull,  quibbling,  methoditlical   pipce  of  cri-^ 
ticifm,  that  we  fliall   fay  nothing   farther  of  it  than  that  the 
author  appears  to  bs  extremely  orthodox. 

40.  J  Litter   to  the  Bijhop  5^  London,    on  bis   Puhlic  ConduSf, 

4to.   ts.     Wheble. 

The  author  of  this  letter  makes  fome  remarks  on  his  lord- 
fhip*s  public  conduA;  and  charges  him  with  inattention  to 
his  clergy,  and  the  duties  of  his  epifcopal  office.  He  gives  us 
an  account  of  the  reception  he  met  with  at  the  bifliop's, 
when  he  attended  there  for  ordination;  and  he  expatiates  at 
large  on  the  lenity  and  politenefs  of  Dr.  Hind,  the  examining 
chaplain.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  epiftle  he  blames  the 
bifhop  for  permitting  ecclefiaftical  regifter  offices  to  be  kept  in 
the  diocefe  of  London. 

Thefe  animadver fions  (hew,  that  an  ingenious  adverfary  can 
place  a  mod  refpeilable  charafter  in  an  unfavourabk  light. 
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j^  I ,   Con/ujton  -worfe  Confounded  ;   Rout  on   Rout ;  or  thi   Bijhop  of 

G r'i   Commentary  upon  Rice  or  Arife  Evans^  Echo  from 

Hea<ven  exam'ned and  expofed.    %-vo,    \s.  6d.     Hingefton. 

Rice  Evans  was  a  crack-brained  enthufiaft,  who  lived  about 
the  middle  of  the  laft  century.  In  1653  he  })ubiiflied  an  ac- 
count of  his  vifions  and  idle  reveries,  in  a  tradl  which  he 
called,  ah  Echo  from  Hea'ven.  Dr.  Jortin  having  mentioned 
bis  name  in  liis  Remarks  on  Ecclefiaflical  Hiftory,  bifhop 
Warbiirton,  who  happened  to  have  the  Echo  in  his  pofleflion, 
feht  him  an  extract,  with  a  large  commentary  upon  ir, 
v-hich  Dr.  Jortin  inferred  in  the  Appendix  to  the  firft  book 
of  his  Remarks.  The  bidiop,  inHead  of  treating  the  dreamer 
with  the  contempt  he  defervcs,  fpeaks  of  him  as  a  prophet, 
and  mentions  op.e  of  bis  vifions  as  a  prediftion,  whiph,  he 
fays,  •  afonijhes  all  who  carefully  confider  it.* 

The  pamphlet  which  we  have  now  before  us  is  written  in 
ndicule  of  the  bifhop's  commentary.  But  the  learned  and  fa- 
cetious author  takes  notice  of  feveral  other  comments,  crlti- 
cifms,  pofitions,  and  paradoxes,  which  are  to  be  met  with  irt 
his  lordftiip's  multifarious  produ6lions. 

42.  An  Oration  on  the  Utility  of  Public    Infirmaries.     By   Jofeph 
Bromehead,  M.  A.  c/" Queen's  College.  4/0.   \s.    Rivington. 

Thofe  vv'ho  have  formed  their  tafte  upon  the  models  of 
Greek  or  Roman  eloquence,  can  receive  but  very  little  plea- 
fure  from  t'ne .  perufal  of  academical  orations.  The  fub- 
jeels  of  ihem  being  generally  of  an  uninterefting  nature,  they 
are  neither  calculated  fo  affe*5l  the  paflions,  nor  to  infpire  the 
author  wi:h  that  noble  enthufiafm  which  can  alone  give  life 
and  energy  to  rhetorical  compofitions.  It  would  be  unjuft, 
therefore,  to  eftimate  the  genius  of  a  visiter  from  his  faili^re  in 
a  wqrk  of  this  kind.  We  would  not  infinuate  by  thefe  re- 
marks, that  the  Oration  before  us  is  not  entitled  to  fome  ap- 
probation. It  is  in  many  places  lively  and  fentimental  ;  and 
that  it  abounds  not  more  with  the  figures  of  rhetoric,  we  may 
admit  as  an  imperfedlion  of  the  fubjed. 
43.    An  Appendix  to   the   Rrprejentaiion   of  the  Injujiice  and  Dati' 

gercus  Tendency  of  Tolerating  Slavery,  &c.    By  Grenville  Sharp. 

Hvo.     White. 

In  his  former  work  *  this  writer  had  endeavoured  to  prove, 
that  no  right  whatever  can  be  acquired  to  the  perpetual  fervice 
of  a  man  without  a  contraO,  and  that  fuch  a  contradl  cannot 
be  implied,  iinlefs  the  free  confent  of  both  parties  is  implied 
likewife,  and  clearly  proved.  This  propofition  ftruck  immediate- 
ly at  the  root  of  property  in  the  perfons  of  negroes ;  and  in  thb 
Appendix,  the  author  farther  invalidates  the  claim  to  fuch  pof- 
fellion,  by  arguments  drawn  from  reafon,  law,  and  humanity. 

See  Crit.  Rev.  vol.  xxviii.  p.  11 2. 
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44.  J  Modejl  Defence  of  the  Charity  Children,  and  the  common  Plan 
of  Chartiy  Schools,     -ff;- John  Wingfield.  81;^.   u,     Bladon. 
This  pamphlet  confifts  of   two  infignificant.  dialogues,  'in 

which   the  author   has   frequently  tranfgrefled    the  common 
rules  of  grammar. 

45.  A  Letter  to   a  Member  of  Parliament  on  the  prefent  high  Price 

of  Pro'uifons.  B-vo.  6d.  Hingefton. 
The  praaice  of  letting  large  farms  has  been  confidered  by 
many  writers  as  one  of  the  caufes  which  conduce  to  enhance 
the  price  of  provifions.  The  author  of  this  pamphlet  is  of 
opinion  that  the  method  of  inclofing  large  trads  of  common- 
able land  is  alfo  produdive  of  the  fame  effea ;  alledging  that, 
though  fuch  an  improvement  may  be  attended  with  advantages 
in  future,  it  operates  at  prefent  quite  otherwife,  for  want  of 
fome  limitations  in  the  ads  of  parliament  paiTed  for  that 
purpofe.  The  means  he  propofes  for  reducing  the  high  price 
of  provifions  are,  t )  eftablifli  a  new  modus  of  bounty  for  the 
exportation  of  corn,  proportioned  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the 
bounty  Ihould  rife,  as  the  price  of  the  commodity  falls.  He 
alfo  thinks  that  a  premium  for  breeding  the  greateft  number 
of  pigs,  geefe,  poultry,  &c.  would  conduce  to  the  fame 
end. 

46.  A  Letter  to  Richard  Whitworth,  Efg.  en  a  Bill propofed  to  be 
brought  into   Parliament  for  amending   the  Laws  relating  to  the 

-  Game.     S'vo.     is.     Wilkie. 

This  letter  breathes  a  liberal  fpirit,  and   contains  feveral  ju- 
dicious obfervations. 

47.  Imtrifonmsnt  for  Debt  confidered.     Tranflated from  the  Italian* 

%^o.  is.  Newbery. 
The  mercilefs  perfecation  to  which  infolvent  debtors  are  ex- 
pofed  in  this  country,  has  been  long  regarded  with  horror  by 
all  who  feel  for  the  diftrelTes  of  human  kind.  This  author 
difcufles  the  fubjedi  with  great  ftrength  of  argument ;  and  it 
is  earneftly  to  be  wiflied,  that  the  legiflature  would  mitigate 
or  aboHfh  a  pradice  (o  difgraceful  to  humanity,  and  inconfif- 
tent  with  the  genius  of  a  free  government. 

48.  Effays  and  Letters^  nvith  other  Mifcellanecus  Pieces,  By  the 
Author  of  the  Effay  on  the  Turf.  S'vo.  2s.  6d,  Pearch. 
Many  of  the  pieces  in  this  colledion  have  been  formerly 
publilhed  in  different  papers.  In  refped  to  their  tendency, 
they  are  in  general  either  innocent  or  moral,  and  fome  of 
them  afford  entertainnnent.  Among  the  letters,  there  is  one 
addreffed  to  the  Critical  Reviewers,  remonftrating  againft 
their  animadverfions  on  a  former  work  of  the  author.  But 
as  it  would  be  improper  for  us  to  determine  a  caufe,  in  which 
ourfelves  are  a  party,  we  Ihall  leave  our  antagoniil  to  the  full 
enjoyment  of  the  Tuff 
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49.  Critical  Account  of  the  Situation  and  DeJIru^ion  by  tie  firft 
eruptions  of  Mount  Vefuvius,  of  Herculaneum,  Pompeii,  and 
Stabia,  &c*  In  a  Letter  to  Count  Biuhl, /row  the  Abbe  Winckel- 
man,  Antiquarian  to  the  Pops.  S'vo.  zs.  6d.  Carnan  aw^i'Newbery, 
The  account  wq  have  of  thefe   unfortunate  cities  is,  that 

Herculaneum  firft  fuffered  by  an  earthquake,  on  the  fifth  of 
February,  in  the  year  63,  which  continued  to  wafte  the  ad- 
jacent country  for  many  days.  Pompeii  was  entirely  fwallowed 
up,  and  a  great  part  of  Herculaneum  reduced  to  ruin.  Bat 
the  day  moft  fatal  was  the  firft  of  November,  79,  in  the  firft 
year  of  the  emperor  Titus,  when  Herculaneum  was  totally 
overwhelmed  by  an  irruption  of  Mount  Vefuvius,  Pompeii, 
which  had  been  rebuilt,  and  Stabia  fuffered  likewife  the  fame 
fate.  The  cities  of  Italy  at  this  period  flourifhed  in  all  the  arts 
which  accompany  elegance  and  luxury :  and  in  painting  and 
ftatuary  they  were  adorned  with  the  moft  finifhed  works  of 
the  Grecian  mafters,  which  have  been  fecured  by  their  fitu- 
ation  from  the  barbarous  ravages  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals. 
The  fubjedls  of  this  letter  are  too  numerous  and  complicated  to 
admit  of  a  particular  detail,  and  we  muft  therefore  refer  our 
readers  to  the  work  itfelf.  It  is  to  be  expecled,  however, 
that  the  public  will  foon  have  an  opportunity  of  being  more 
fully  gratified  in  regard  to  fuch  antiquities,  with  a  view  of 
the  valuable  colledlion  lately  brought  over  by  Sir  William  Ha- 
milton, from  Naples. 

50.  The  Life  of  ].  Britain.  Written  by  himfelf.  ?.'vo.  is.  6d.  Rofon. 
The  effrontery  of  this  biographer  can   be  equalled  only  by 

his  villainy  and  falfehood. 
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51.  A  Germzn  Tranjlation  of  the  Old  Te/fament,  ivith  explanatory 
Notes,  intended  for  the  People  ixho  are  net  Litterati.  By  Jo.  Dav. 
Michaslis.  Fol.  L  II,  III.  and  H.  containing  the  Books  cj  Job,  the 
three  firft  Books  0/ Mofes,  and  the  Pfalms.     Goettingen.     4/0. 

A  work  that  will  greatly  contribute  to  the  illuftradon  and  better 
vnderftanding  of  the  Scriptures. 

52.  Nic.  Jof.  Jacquin  Hortus  Bctanicus  Vindobonenfis.  Vienna.  Fol. 
A  fplendid  and  moft  accurate  work,  of  which  no  more  than  one 

hundred  and  fixty-two  copies  are  printed,  forty  of  which  are  deftined 
for  England.  The  firlt  number  contains  thirty  coloured  plates, 
and  will  be  continued.     The  plates  are  already  deftroyed. 

53.  Hiftoire  Unlverfelle  &  raifonni  des  Vegetaux.  Paiis.  Polio. 
The  'plates  to  this  work  are  now  publiOiing  ftparately  be- 
fore the  text,  under  the  direftion  of  Mr.  Buchoz.  Every  dccas 
cofts  about  three  livres  French  currency,  and  about  ten  decades  are 
already  publifhed.  Rumphii  Herbarium  Amboicenfe  will  make  part 
of  their  publication. 

54..,  Jo.  Georg.  Gmelin  f/or^  Sibirica.  Petrop.  4/0.  To/,  ///.and  IP. 
This  ufeful  work  will  be  finiihed  with  the  nfrli,  volume. 
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55.  Htf>bire  gmerak  de:  InfeEtes  de  Surinam,  G*  de  toute  /'EufCpi?, 
Par  MademoifcUe  Meriana.     Paris.     Folio.     Three  Vols. 
A  new  edition  of  the  works  of  Mad.  Meriana.     The  third  -vo- 

Jume  contains  plates  of  bulbous,  liliaceous,  and  cajyophyilaceous 

plants. 

56.'  Jo.  Chph.  Gatterer   Ele'menta  AHts    Diplomatics   Umverfaliu 
Goett.     4/0.   iutn-Tig. 
A  book  infinitely  fuperior  in  plan  ?nd  execution  to  the  work  oh 

the  fame  fubjeil,  publiihed  by  the  Benedi6lines  in  France. 

57.  P>  .-y".  Buttner's  Harmonic  Talks  of.  the  Alphabets  of  'vttrious  Na^ 

' "'  '     tions.   'Goettin^en.     4/0.     cujn  t^ig. 
NecefTary-for  the  roading  of  ancient  manufcripts.     It  is  the  fe- 
fult.of.the  author's  finquiiiies.  3n4  coUeftions    for   manny.  .ytais. 
To  be  continued.  -  .        ^  ^         , 

58.  Jo.  Pray  ^;/;W^i  Hunnoruni,  Ava^dro,  £f  Hlingarorum.    Vi- 

.  ,    enna.     Fol.     Four  Fols. 
A  faithful  and  judicious  colleftioii  of  fafts  for  the  hiftory  of 
Hungary.     It  is  to  be  continued.      ,    , 

59.  bam.  ^yxckhohz' EJJ'ay  of  a  U'lfwy  of  the  FleBorate  of  Branden^ 

burg.     Berlin.     4^0,     Four  Vols.     In  German. 

The  Hiri^  cwf  Prufiia  paid  a  "genteel  compliment  to  the  author, 
in  ^'letter  "written  with  his  own  hand. 

<d.  Lud.  Albf.    Gtbhardi's    Hifory    of   Denmark  and   Norway*, 
italic.    4fo,    With  Maps. 

This  work  is  to  be  continued  ;  and  is  allowed  to  be  oneof  the 
beft  and  moft  authentic  biftories  of  thefe  northern  kingdoms,  and 
their  appendages,  Iceland,- Greenland,  ^C 

61.  Fhihfophical  -Tranfaaions.  -  Wittenb.    4/0.    Vbi..XLVIl.  XLVIIL 
.      XLIX,  Lill..,.    .     .  ..  . 

The  great  fcarcity,  and  high  price  of  this  work,  prompted  f0ur 
prcfeflbrs  in  the  univerfiry  of  Wittenberg -to  reprint  it.  They  be-.- 
gan  with  the  voldmes  which  have  been  printed  under  the  dire^ion 
of  the  couiicii  of -the  Royal  Society.  They  will  firft  brmg  the 
work  down  to  ^le  preTent  time,  and  th^n  reprint  all  the  volumes, 
antericrr  to  the-XLVIIth.  The  price  is  only  one  third  of  the  Englifh 
editrQi'li'papar,  print,  aind'cut^  are  very  good,  and  the  work  is  eorreih 
6z;  Ruf'hing's  Gi-^ri^/^',  Volunje  the  Fifth.  ? art  the Firfi ,    (.pntaining 

/>^.?  A  Ha  tic  Fart  of  ^//i?Turkiih  Empire  ^nd  Arabia.  Hamb.  t'vo. 
.This  excellent  work  is /defcrvedly.:  in  high  repute-  ...It  has 
been  tranllated  into  mcft  of  the  European  languages.  This  divifion 
of  tile  work  contains. a  mare  exaft  and  £aitbful  account  of  a  part 
of  the  woj"ld'hith«sto  very  little  known*,  than  ahyiboxxfe  b«fijre 
publi{licdo^_  tht^-ra^he-i^bjecl^?.*'  >.  '•  ■  ■  :  '  :.""•'•''  '. 
S'^iSacretl^fikqidtiei  of. the  Obotrites.  Berlin.  4/<r.  WithFjiriy-Jiisie.FIdiesJ 

Tcvvards^he. latter  end: of  the  laft  century,  a  clergyman  in  Meck- 
lenburg difc.overed,  in  planting  a  tree  in  his  orchard,  a  large  brafs 
kettle  covering  another,'-  including  a  great  variety  of  figures  made 
of  a  mixed  meval,  of  a  rough  workmaiTlliip^  .with  parts  that  difco- 
vered  a  more  (Icilful  artift.  Ihey  are  all. iiifcribed  with  Runic  cha- 
racters, difcovering  the  nasnf  •«£  the  di^vinity,  and  .fometirups  from, 
whence  it  came.  Th^y  were  the  divinities-tjf  the  Obotrites,  a  Ve- 
nedic  nation.    This  .>vork  gives  an  account  of  thefe  antiquitie*?. 

The  Foreign  Literary  IrtteftJ^nce  jm';//  be  occafienall^  gi'vetif  in  thofe 
Months-njoherein  a  more  copiQur'^i^ien;y'of-%oxt\<g'iiJ^^  ml 

fnferted..   ,    ,    .  .  •       ....  •, 

Tht  Letfer  from  Dr.  Lettfom  //  mei'viH}  andfiall  he  j^ro^trjf  takeif 

notice:  of y  in  out  next,' .  '^'  '^  "  \; '  *  ""*  *  ""^  ''  '     ""  >'.'  • 
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For  the  Month  of  April,   1772. 

. ,.       .1  ....  i  I  ■   ■> 

Article  I. 

The  Rites  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Greek  Churchy  irt  Ruflia  ;  con* 
tainivg  an  Aaount  of  its  Doilriney  IVorJhip^  and  Di/cipline.  By 
John  Glen  King,  D.  D,  Fellouo  of  the  Royal  and  Antiquarian 
Sccietiesy  and  Chaplain  to  the  Briiifh  Factory  at  St.  Peteribourg. 
4/c.    1/.  is.feuijed,     Owen. 

AS  the  introdudlion  of  religious  rites  and  ceremonies,  anc| 
the  eftablifliment  of  particular  fyftems  of  fairh  and  doc- 
trine, have  had  a  powerful  influence  on  human  affairs,  have 
been  attended  with  many  remarkable  and  important  events, 
and  have  exhibited  the  human  mind  under  a  great  variety  of 
afpeds,  no  ftudy  can  be  more  interefting  to  a  philofopher, 
than  that  of  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  no  inveftigation  more  enter^ 
taining  than  that  of  religious  inllitutions. 

It  is  well  known,  that  an  attachment  to  certain  modes  of 
fa'th  and  worfhip  have  been  attended  with  deplorable  effeds, 
with  private  animofities,  national  sntipathies,  and  the  moft 
inhuman  perfecutions.  To  correifl  this  intemperate  zeal,  {o^ 
.pernicious  to  all  true  religion  and  civil  fociety,  nothing  feems 
(o  be  better  calculated,  than  a  fair  and  candid  enquiry  into 
the  origin  of  thofe  eftabliOied  forms  and  diftinguifliing  cha- 
raftriftics  :  by  which  it  will  be  found,  that  they  are  the  ef- 
fc£ls  of  human  invention,  the  dogmas  of  fallible  men,  fome- 
t]mes  unintelligible,  and  frequently  antifcriptural. 
'  An  enquiry  of  this  kind  will,  at  the  fame  ,time,  demon- 
•ftrate,  how  thefe  rites  and  ceremonies  have  been  gradually 
introduced  and  multiplied,  in  the  days  of  monkifli  ignorance, 
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till  they  have  been  as   numerous  and  burthenfome  as  thofe  of 
the  Jewifh  ritual  :   and  this  will  fliew  us,  what  value  we  ought 
to  fet  on  that  religious  liberty,  which  wc  enjoy  in  confequence 
of  the  Reformation. 

The  learned  author  of  this  work  confidcrs  the  Greek  church, 
as  it  is  at  prefent  cftablilhed  in  Ruflia,  as  a  model  of  the 
higheft  antiquity,  and  therefore  apprehends,  that  an  account 
of  its  doctrine,  worihip,  and  difcipline  may  throw  a  coi>- 
fiderable  light  on  the  antiquities  of  the  Chriflian  Church  at 
large. 

In  purfuance  of  his  defign,  he  tells  us,  that  he  ftudied  the 
Slavonian  language,  aiid  extracted  his  materials  from  the 
books  containing  the  fervices  of  the  Ruffian  churches,  which 
are  more  than  twenty  volumes,  in  folio, 

*  The  procefs,  fays  he,  which  I  have  obferved  in  the  followin.g 
undertaking  is  this  : 

«  In  giving  an  account  of  the  doctrine  (^  the  Greek  church,. 
I  have  mentioned  only  its  diftinguifliing  articles,  for  it  did  not 
feeni  necellary  to  mention  thofe  general  points  in  which  all  Chrif- 
tian  churches  are  agreed,  fuch  as  the  redemption,  the  refurreftion, 
&c.  In  order  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  its  rites  and  ceremonies,  I 
have  defcribed  the  churches  and  their  ornaments,  the  veftments  of 
the  clergy,  and  the  facred*  utenfils  j  all  which  are  illuftrated  by 
prints.  After  which  is  given  a  fpecimen  of  all  the  fervices  in  one 
day,  viz.  the  vefpers,  the  after-vefpers,  the  mefonyfl-icon,  the 
matins,  the  canonical  hours,  and  the  communion  offices ;  in  all 
which  I  have  been  careful  to  explain  the  Vnoft  remarkable  circum- 
llances  by  notes  ;  and  have  endeavoured  alfo  to  give  fome  account 
of  the  moft  particular  fervices  in  a  fhort  introduftion  to  each. 
Thefe  fervices,  I  am  afraid,  may  to  fome  readers  appear  too  long, 
but  I  thought  prefenting  them  at  their  full  length,  a&they  arc 
really  performed,  was  the  belt,  the  only  method  of  giving  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  them ;  and  other  readers  may  be  curious  to  fee  an 
exadl  reprefentation  of  fo  ancient  a  worfliip.  In  the  fame  manner, 
I  have  given  the  offices  and  ceremonies  of  baptifm,  confefiion, 
marriage,  ordination,  extreme  un£l:ion,  burial  j  the  form  of  ad- 
mitting monks  j  the  benediftion  of  the  water  j  the  comminatioa 
orfervice  of  orthodox  Sunday;  the  lavipedium  j  and  the  confe- 
eration  of  tlie  ointment  for  the  chrifm  :  which  are  efteeined  tlve 
ntoft  lingular  rites  of  this  church.* 

The  author,  in  the  beginning  of  this  work,  obferves,  that 
the  Oriental  or  Greek  church,  which  is  the  national  or  efta- 
bliHied  religion  of  Ruffia,  is  inconteflably  the  moft  ancient  c^ 
all  the  ChrilHan  churches.  In  confirmation  of  this  {>oint,  he 
remarks,  that  the  firft  churches  were  thofe  of  Greece  and  Sy- 
ria ;  that  the  gofpels  and  the  epiftles  of  St.  Paul  were  ori- 
ginally written  in  Greek  ;  that  all  the  fathers  of  the  four  firft 
ages,  down  to  St.  Jerom,  were  of  Greece,  Syria,  and  Africa';, 
and  that  all  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Latin  church 
teftify,  even  by  their  names,  fuch  as,  eccUf.aJiiCy  paraclete.  It- 
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turgyy  litany,  fymboU  euchariji,  agape,  epiphany,  &c.  that  their 
origin  was  Greek,  or  that  the  wellern  church  was  the  daughter 
©f  the  eaftern. 

The  do(S)rine  of  this  church  prevails  over  a  greater  extent  of 
country  than  any  other  church  in  the  Chriftian  world.  It  is 
profelTed  through  a  confiderable  part  of  Greece,  the  Grecian 
ifles,  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  Egypt,  Nubia,  Lybia,  Arabia, 
Mefopotamia,  Syria,  Cilicia,  Palefiinc,  the  whole  extent  of 
the  Ruffian  empire  in  Europe,  a  great  part  of  Siberia  in  Afia, 
Aftracan,  CaCan,  Georgia*  and  White  Ruffia  in  Poland. 

Chriftianity,  as  our  author  obferves,  was  introduced  into 
Ruffia,  about  the  end  of  the  tenth  century  ;-  and  it  is  moft  pro- 
bable, that  the  dodrine  and  difcipline  of  the  church  of  Con- 
ftantinople  was  the  pattern  which  was  then  followed.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  in  different  diocefes  afterwards,  there 
were  different  forms  or  rituals.  The  books  of  rhe  fervice  were 
not  printed,  but  all  manufcripts ;  many  of  the  ceremonies 
were  not  written  ;  a  great  latitude  was  left  to  the  officiating 
prieft  in  the  choice  of  thefe  ceremonies  ;  and  many  errors, 
abufes,  and  diverfities  prevailed,  till  the  patriarch  Nichon, 
A.  D.  1659,  in  order  to  render  the  public  fervice  uniform 
throughout  the  whole  empire,  called  in  all  the  old  manufcript 
books  from  the  churches,  and  gave  them  printed  copies  in 
their  ficad,  with  a  diredory  or  book  containing  the  regulations, 
according  to  which  the  fervices  are  to  be  performed. 

The  Greek  church,  as  our  author  informs  us,  receives  the 
Nicene  and  Athanafian  creeds,  and  confequently  the  dodhins 
of  the  Trinity,  but  not  the  article  relative  to  the  proceffion  of 
the  Holy  Ghoft  from  the  Son.  It  admits  of  the  invocation  of 
faints,  the  ufe  of  pidures  to  inftruft  the  ignorant,  and  affift 
the  devotion  of  others ;  feven  myfleries,  or  facramcnts,  as  they 
are  called  in  the  Latin  church,  viz.  baptifm,  the  chrifm  or 
baptifmal  undion,  the  eucharift,  confeffion,  ordination,  mar- 
riage, and  the  holy  oil  or  extreme  undion  ;  predcftination  ; 
prayers  and  fervices  for  the  dead ;  and  a  regard  for  th« 
reliques  of  faints  and  martyrs;  but  not  the  dodrines  of  pur- 
gatory, fupererogation,  indulgences,  difpenfaiions,  or  in- 
fallibility. 

To  each  of  the  feven  facraments  above-mentioned  a  diftinft 
fervice  is  affigned,  which  is  particularly  defcribed  in  this 
work. 

The  facrament  of  baptifm  is  adminiflered  with  many  re- 
markable peculiarities,  and  is  efteemed  fo  indifpenfible,  that 
in  cafes  of  neceffity,  it  may  bg  performed  by  the  midwife  or 
any  other  perfon,  and  is  never  jepeated  on  any  con- 
fideration. 

T  2  Tho 
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1  he  chrifm,  or  baptifmal  unflign,  is  Called  the  unfiicn 
with  ointment :  extreme  undlion  is  the  coiifecration  with 
holy  oil.  The  chrifm  is  a  myftery  peculiar  to  the  Greek  coni- 
iminion,  and  holds  the  place  of  confirmation  in   the  Roman. 

The  dodiine  of  tranfubftantiation  is  firmly  believed  by  the 
members  of  the  Ruflian  church:  for  in  the  oath,  which  every 
bilbop  takes  at  his  confecration,  he  abfblutely  fware<,  that, 
*  he  believes  and  underftands,  that  the  tranfubftantiation  of 
the  body  and  blood  of  Chrift,  in  the  holy  fupper,  as  taught  by 
the  eaflern  and  ancient  Ruflian  dodors,  is  effeded  by  the  in- 
fluence and  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghofl,  when  the  biftiop  or 
pried  invokes  God  the  father  in  thefe  words,  ^nd  make  this 
bread  the  preaoui  body  of  Chriji,  &c.* 

*  It  is  held  neceflary  in  the  Rulfian  church  to  mix  ^zxm  wa^ 
ter  with  the  facramental  wine  :  and  the  lay  communicants  re- 
ceive both  the  elements  trgether,  the  bread  being  fopped  in 
the  cup ;  but  the  clergy  receive  them  feparately.  The  Kvti- 
yivcicL',  or  napkin,  which  is  fpread  upon  the  holy  table,  and 
wiiich  anfwers  to  the  corporale  of  the  Romifli  communion, 
mull  be  confecrated  by  the  bifliop,  and  have  fome  fmall 
particles  of  the  reliques  of  a  martyr  mixed  in  the  web,  without 
which  the  euchariil:  cannot  be  adminiftered.' 

Thefe  and  other  ceremonies,  now  ufed  in  the  celebration  of 
the  eucharift,  afford  us  a  melancholy  proof  of  the  dire  effedis 
which  have  been  produced  by  fuperftiHon  in  the  Chriftian  re- 
ligion ! 

Our  author,  having  fpecified  the  peculiar  doflrines  of  the 
Greek  church,  the  chief  of  which  we  have  mentioned,  fub- 
joins  the  following  remark,  which  he  illuftrates  by  feveral  ex- 
amples. *  It  is  not  to  be  imagiiled,  that  all  the  various  fuper- 
ftitions  of  the  vulgar,  or  the  particular  opinions  of  every 
writer  en  the  fu'^jed  of  religion  are,  in  any  country,  to  be 
confidercd  as  the  received  dogmas  of  the  church  ;  and  there- 
fore ti  ofe  points  are  carefully  to  be  diftinguifhed.  It  muft 
be  owing  to  the  want  of  attending  to  this  diilinclion,  as  well 
as  to  mifapprehenfion,  that  fuch  different  and  erroneous  re- 
lations have  been  fpread  in  thofe  countries  where  iris  not 
known.  The  private  opinions  of  individuals  vary  in  all 
'nations  not  only  according  to  the  accidtntal  circumflancts  of 
^education,  aiai  the  complexion  or  temper  of  thofe  individuals, 
but  according  to  the  general  ftate  of  knowledge  at  particular 
periods  of  time.* 

Here,  while  we  allow  the  juftice  and  propriety  of  this  re- 
n^ark,  let  us  ftop  a  moment,  and  lament  tiie  unhappy  fete  of 
the  church  of  England,  which  has  diftinguiflied  herfelf  from 
oiher  ccinaiunions    by  feveral  articles,    which  are  generally 

thought 
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thought  to  re  pre  Pent  her  in  a  difadvantageons  light !  articles, 
which  fome  of  the  mofi:  intelligent  of  her  fons  difclaim  1 

In  the  next  cliapter  the  author  treats  of  the  Ruffian  churches, 
^nd  their  ornaments, 

*  The  churches  of  Ruflia,  he  fays,  at  this  time  are  in  general 
ftately  edifices,  ufually  of  brick  or  wood  j  and  many  of  the  former, 
.cfpecially  in  the  capital,  and  in  chief  towns,  are  handfome  build- 
ings, though  commonly  overloaded  with  decorations,  according  to 
the  ftile  of  their  archite6ture.  Their  forms  are  diverfe,  fome  are 
built  in  the  form  of  a  crofs,  and  fome  are  nearly  fquare :  there  is 
always  a  large  dome  with  a  crofs  at  the  top.— 

*  The  churches  always  lland  due  eaft  and  wefl  :  the  altar  is  at 
the  eaft.  The  pradice  of  worftiipping  God  wiTli  their  faces  toward, 
tlie  riling  fun  was  common  to  all  the  eiiftei  n  n.^tions  *,  and  was 
founded  on  a  general  opinion,  that  the  efl'eiice  of  God  is  light, 
which  they  confidtred  as  refiding  in  that  part  of  the  firmament. 
Chriftians,  though  they  reje^led  the  opinion,  imperceptibly  fell 
into,  and  ftill  retain  the  cultom  which  proceeded  from  it.  A  na- 
tural confequence  of  the  eifeiSts  of  ancient  eilablifhments  which 
make  lalting  impreifions  on  the  human  mind,  the  force  oi  which 
■we  fee  in  the  manners  of  all  people  often  remaining  for  ages,  when 
the  original  caufeof  fuch  inllitutionshas  long  been  forgotten.' 

To  this  refled\ion  we  may  add,  that  this  particular  pofuion 
of  churches  feems  to  be  an  inftance  of  human  weaknefs  an  J 
fuperftition.  If  we  confider  ihe  curtom  in  a  philofophical 
view,  it  is  abfurd  to  fuppofe,  that  one  direction  is  pre'erable 
to  another:  to  what  point  of  heaven  we  turn  Oiir  faces  is  ut» 
terly  immaterial,  when  we  worfliip  an  iufiniie  inconiprehenfible 
Being  in  fpirit  and  in  truth. 

The  origin  of  burning  candles  or  lamps  at  the  time  of  di- 
vine worfhip,  in  the  Greek  and  Romilli  churches,  is  njt 
clearly  known.  The  following  caufe,  aili^ned  by  this  writer, 
feems  to  be  very  probable.  '  vVhen  the  laichful,  fays  he,  in 
the  times  of  perfecution,  were  obliged  to  perform  their  reli- 
gious exercifes  in  the  fecrecy  of  the  night  and  darknefs,  and 
retired  for  this  end  into  the  catacombs  and  fubterraneous 
places,  thefe  lights  became  needful,  Superftition  continued 
what  neceliity  had  begun,  and  found  out  a  great  deal  of  my- 
fterious  reprefentation  even  in  the  number,  the  place,  and  the 
fize  of  the  candles  or  lamps.' 

The  veftiments  of  the  clergy  ufcd  in  divine  fervice  are  de- 
fcfibcd  in  the  next  chapter,  and  illuftrated  by  fcveral  elegant 
prints. 

From  the  habits  of  the  clergy  the  author  proceeds  to  the 
fervices   of  the  church,    which,  as    we  before  obferved,  take 

♦  It  is  more  than  probable,  that  the  following  paffage  in  St. 
Matthew  contributed  to  this  cullom  :  <  As  the  lightning  cometh 
out  of  the  eaft,  and  (hlneth  even  unto  tne  welt,  lb  ihali  alio  the 
coming  of  the  fon  of  man  b^,'    Ch.  xxiv.  27. 

T  }  up 
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up  more  than  twenty  volumes  in  folio,  and  one  large  volume, 
called  The  Rfgulatioriy  confilting  of  dire£lions  how  to  make 
ufe  of  the  rell. 

Our  author  gives  us  an  account  of  thefe  books :  but  that  of 
the  "^Uviitov  will  be  fufficient  for  us  to  extrad,  as  it  will  in  foirie 
nieafure  account  for  the  number  of  thefe  volumes. 

«  The  UryxioVf  Minaeon,  is  a  book  which  contains  the  hymns  and 
particular  fervices  of  the  faints  and  feitivals,  as  they  occur  in  the 
kalendar  throughout  the  year.  Such  is  the  number  of  faints  in  this 
church,  that  every  day  in  the  year  has  fome  faint,  and  frequently- 
one  day  has  feveral.  The  Minaeon  is  divided  into  twelve  volumes 
in  folio,  one  volume  for  each  month,  whence  it  has  its  name.* 

We  (hall  be  lefs  furprifed  at  the  vaft  extent  and  variety  of 
thefe  fervices,  when  we  are  informed,  that  almoft  all  of  them 
Nvere  drawn  up  for  the  ufe  of  the  monks,  whofe  whole  bu- 
finefs  confifted  in  ads  of  devotion. 

Of  all  the  offices  of  the  Greek  church,  defcribed  in  this 
work,  none  feems  more  likely  to  excite  the  reader's  curiofity 
than  the  matrimonial,  which  bears  fome  genuine  marks  of 
high  antiquity.  The  time  when  this  fervice  vvas  compofed 
cannot  eafily  be  afcertained.  Writers  indeed  are  much  di- 
vided in  their  opinions  concerning  the  time  when  the  facer- 
dotal  benedidion  was  firft  efteemed  effential  to  the  matrimo- 
jiial  contradl  in  the  Chriliian  church.  Our  author  agrees  with 
Selden  in  placing  it  about  the  year  900.  '  We  cannot  give  our 
readers  a  better  idea  of  this  office  than  in  the  -  words  of  the 
author. 

<  The  ceremonies  with  which  matrimony  is  performed  in  the 
Greek  church  coniill  of  three  diftind  offices,  formerly  celebrated  at 
differ.^nt  times,  after  certain  intervals,  which  now  make  but  one 
iervice. 

'  Firft",  when  the  parties  betrothed  themfelves  to  each  other  by 
givins^  or  receiving  rings  or  other  prefents  as  pledges  of  their  mu- 
tual fidelity  and  attachment.  The  ancient  ufage  was  for  the  man  to 
jvceive  a  gold  ring,  and  tl^e  woman  a  filver  one  which  is  alluded 
to  in  the  rubric,  but  is  not  obierved  in  the  prefent  praftice,  the 
rings  being  generally  both  of  gold;  at  this  time  the  dowry  was 
paid,  and  certain  obligations  were  entered  into  to  forfeit  fums  in 
proportion  to  it,  if  either  of  the  parties  retraced  from  the  en- 
gagement, and  refufed  to  ratify  it :  this  ceremony  is  called  ,w»irfov 
T«  a3j«p*;vcj,  the  recording  of  the  pledges  before  witnelfes,  and  in  Latin 
arra  et  arrhabones,  the  efpoufals  or  betrothing  :  it  was  an  ufual  man- 
ner of  making  contracts  and  engagements  in  all  atl'airs,  efpecially 
ia  bargains  between  buyei?  and  feller,  to  ^ive  and  receive  earneft. 
Ax  this  ceremony  the  prieft  gives  lighted  tapers  to  the  parties  to  be 
contracted. 

'  The  lecond  ceremony,  which  is  properly  the  marriage,  is  called 
the  ofiice  of  7natri7nonial  coronation^  iiom  a  lingular  CMCumftance  in 
it,  that  of  crowning  the  parties.  This  is  done  in  token  o\  the 
triunjph  of  continence;  and  therefore  it  has  in  fome  places  been 
omitted  at  fecond  man  iages  j  as  appears  from  an  ordinjince  of  Ni- 

cephorus. 
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cephoriis,  patriarch  of  Conftantinople  and  a  confeiVor,  which  is 
prefixed  to  that  ofiice ;  and  forbids  perfons  married  a  fecond  time 
(called  bigamifts)  to  be  crowned  at  their  nuptials,  or  to  partake  of 
the  holy  myfteries  for  two  years  after,  and  a  triganiilt  for  five 
years.— Formerly  thefe  crowns  were  garlands  made  of  flowers  or 
ihrubs  5  but  now  there  are  generally  in  all  churches  crowns  of  filver, 
or  other  metals,  kept  for  that  purpofe. 

*  The  third  ceremony  is  th^t  of  diflblving  the  crowns  on  the 
eighth  day  }  after  which  the  bride  was  conduced  to  the  bride- 
groom's houfe,  immediately  to  enter  on  the  care  of  his  family. 

*  The  ceremonies  here  mentioned  are  all  fo  exa6t:  a  tranfcript 
from  thofe  of  the  Roman  nuptials,  that  they  feem  to  have  been 
adopted  from  their  praftice :  efpecially  as,  from  what  has  been 
faid,  it  may  appear,  that  the  matrimonial  contraft  was  not  made 
a  religious  ceremony,  but  left  entirely  to  the  civil  magiftrate,  till 
the  ninth  century.-  however  that  be,  we  are  certain  that  in  many 
other  examples  it  was  common  for  the  church  to  appropriate  the 
ufages,  at  leaft  the  innocent  ufages,  which  it  found  already  efta- 
blifhed.  The  efpoufals,  or  contra6t  before  maniage,  the  ceremony 
of  the  rin^,  of  the  hymeneal  torch,  the  garlands  of  fl:)wers,  and 
even  the  diftindion  of  times  lawful  or  unlawful  for  marriage,  are 
all  mentioned  as  circumftances  of  the  Roman  nuptials  by  hifto- 
rians,  or  alluded  to  by  the*  poets  and  other  authors. 

Si  tibi  legitimis  paclam  jundVamque  tabellis 

Non  es  amaturus.  Jwv, 

Digito  pignus  fortafle  dedifti.  IJ, 

Cioge  tempora  floribus 

Siiaveolentis  amaraci.  Cat, 

Turn  diva  comas  viridantis  olivse 

Paceligat.  Sidon,  ApolL 

Conde  tuas,  hymen^ee,  faces,  &  ab  ignibus  atrls 
Aufer,  habent  alias  mrefta  fepuichra  taces,  Faft  1.  z. 

fays  Ovid,  fpeaking  of  the  farentalia  as  a  leafon  unpropitious  tO 
marriage  t  and  the  whole  month  of  May  was  iikcwife  looked  upon 
as  inaulpicioLis  to  this  contract,  as  we  learn  from  the  fame  author's 
allufion  : 

Nee  viduae  tx;dis  eadem,  nee  virginis  apta 

Tempora,  quae  nupfir,  nee  dinturna  fuit. 
Hac  quoque  de  causa,  fi  te  proverbla  tangunt, 

Menfe  malum  Maio  nubere,  vulgus  ait.  Faft.  1.  5, 

The  Greek  church,  as  has  been  obferved,  in  the  ninth  precept 
prohibits  folemnizing  marriage  during  lent.  One  might  carry  this 
parallel  farther  with  regard  to  certain  ceremonies  previous  to,  and 
confequent  on  marriage;  which,  though  not  prefcribed  by  the 
church,  have  yet  been  commonly  praftifed  and  are  ftill  the  cuftom 
in  the  diftant  provinces  of  Rui'iia ;  notwithiianding  of  late  years 
they  have  been  laid  afide  in  tlie  capital.  Such  as  the  circumftance 
of  the  old  wives  who  prepared  the  bridal  bed,  mentioned  by  Ca- 
tullus. 

Vos  bonasfenibus  viris 
Cognitae  breve  foeminae. 
Collocate  puellubm. 
The  veil  the  bride  wore  before  marriage,  which  we  find  mentionc;d 
in  Juvenal. 

Dud  am  fedet  ilia  parato 

Flamraeolo.  Sat.  10. 

T  4.  Whence 
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Whence  tiuhere  became  the  proper  Latin  word  to  fignify  being  mar- 
ried on  the  woman's  part,  on  account  of  t\\t  vtW  ov  flammeiim\  as 
ducere  uxore?n  on  the  man's  part,  for  marrying  a  wife,  from  the  cir- 
cumftance  of  leading  the  bride  home  to  the  bridegroom's  houfe. 
Thefe  cuftoms  are  mentioned  in  almolt  every  account  of  Ruffia.  as 
jTiight  be  eafily  (hewn,  were  it  my  bufinefs  to  give  a  relation  of  civil 
ufages  and  inftitutions. 

'  It  may  be  thought  that  many  of  thefe  ceremonies  are  rather  of 
Jewifli  than  Pvoman  original ;  this  I  pretend  not  to  determine,  as 
there  was  a  great  fimilarity  in  them,  and  alfo  in  the  nuptial  cere- 
monies of  the  Grecians  j  but  think  it  probable  there  was  fbmething 
taken  from  each.  In  the  Jewifh  rites,  the  efpoufals  or  betrothing 
was  previous  to  the  marriage,  the  dowry  was  then  paid,  the  wife 
when  fhe  was  prefentedto  her  hufoand  covered  her  head  with  a  veil, 
the  circumllance  of  the  cup  out  of  which  the  parties  drank  is  men- 
tioned, a  J  ing  was  ufed,  and  the  feftival  was  celebrated  during  fevei> 
days,  which  might  have  given  rile  to  the  diflblving  of  the  crown? 
after  that  interval  in  the  Greek  church.* 

Our  aulhor's  introdii£lory  remarks  to  the  order  for  the  bu- 
rial of  the  dead  are  calculated  to  (hew  the  analogy  between 
the  cnftoins  of  the  Riidians.  and  thofe  of  the  jews,  Greeks, 
and  Romans,  iifually  pradlifed  be'bre,  at,  and  after  the  burial 
oi  the  dead  ;  fuch  as  the  CcmprfJJio  ocuhrum  \^  orit^  the 
tollocatio^  the  cmclamatio^  the  famma^  the  prafcte,  the  extre^ 
tnum  *vak,  the  farenraha.  Sec.  The  Ruflians,  he  informs 
DS  always  bucy  their  dead  in  the  morning ;  and  he  af- 
figns  this  reafon  of  the  cuftom.  *  It  was  the  praflice  of  the 
church  to  perform  the  Liturgy,  or  Eucharift,  as  a  part  of  the 
iuneral  fervicc,  and  even  to  offer  a  portion  to  the  dcceafed  ; 
3nd  as  the  Liturgy  could  only  be  celebjatcd  in  the  morning, 
the  third  council  of  Carthage  orders,  that  if  a  funeral  be  in 
the  evening,  it  ftiould  be  without  celebrating  the  commu- 
nion.* 

In  this  cfiice  there  arc  two  prayers,  which  are  read  by  the 
pricfi: ;  and  the  paper  on  which  they  are  written  is  put  into 
Jfhe  hands  of  the  deceafed.  Tliis  paper  is  what  has  been  ufu- 
ally  called  by  travellers  a  pajfport  to  heaven.  In  this  light  it 
is  reprefentcd  by  Olearius,  and  from  him,  by  the  authors  of 
the  Modern  Univcrfal  Hiftory,  Vol.  xxxv.  but  our  author  in- 
filis,  that  this  is  a  niifreprefentation.  The  paper  contains  fuch 
a  confeliion,  and  fuch  petitions,  as  a  pious  iou\  may  be  fup- 
pofed  to  offer  up  to  its  Creator  h\  the  hour  of  death,  toge- 
ther with  the  abfolution  of  tlie  bifliop  or  prirfl:.  7he  cii'tom, 
he  fays,  is  not  prefcribed  by  the  church,  and  in  many  parts 
of  Ruflia  never  ufed.  And.  indeed,  in  our  opinion,  it  is 
jnuch  belter  omitted  :  for  it  is  certaii'ily  a  piece  or  idle  fuper- 
iStition. 

On  the  office  of  taking  the  monadic  habits.  Dr.  King  makes 
tbefc  remaiks  : 

'  *  '  The 
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«  The  notion  of  making  the  height  of  virtue  and  the  perfeftion 
of  human  nature  to  confill  in  folitude  and  contemplation,  is  the 
moft  extravagant  of  all  the  unreafonabledodlrines  fanaticifm  and 
ignorance  have  ever  conceived.  A  doftrine  abfurd  in  fpeculation 
and  produ6tive  of  the  greateft  evils  in  practice.  A  doftrine  re- 
pugnant to  the  frame  and  conftitution  of  man,  fubverHve  of  every 
jelative  duty,  deftruduve  to  human  fociety,  and  contradi6lory  to 
the  firft  great  law  of  God.  And  therefoi'e,  if  an  angel  from  Hea- 
ven had  taught  that  do6trine,  we  might  boldly  {Ay  with  St.  Paul, 
Let  him  be  accurfed/ 

In  this  manner  he  very  properly  expofes  the  praaice  of 
monkery,  which  prevails  in  the  Greek  and  Romifh  churches. 
He  traces  the  origin  of  this  fuperftitious  order  of  men  to  its 
fource;  fhews  iheir  theological  tenets,  points  out  their  feveral 
diftindions,  ancient  and  modern  ;  and  the  various  regulations 
which  have  been  made  in  RufTia,  refpeciing  their  admiffion 
into  the  order,  their  behaviour  in  the  monafteries,  and  the  in- 
fpej^ion  of  the  fuperiors. 

Befides  the  offices  for  the  feven  facraments,  the  burial  of 
the  dead,  and  the  taking  of  the  mcnaftic  habits,  already  men- 
tioned, the  authorhas  given  us  the  vefpers,  and  after  vefpers, 
the  form  of  the  procedion,  the  benedidlion  of  the  loaves,  the 
mefony^icon  or  midnight  fervice,  the  m.atins,  the  prima  or 
the  fervice  of  the  firft  hour,  the  offertory,  the  liturgy  of  St. 
Chryf:ftom,  the  liturgy  of  the  pre-fan^^ified  *,  the  prayers 
for  a  woman  on  her  delivery,  prayers  on  initiating  a  catechu- 
men, prayers  on  the  tonlure  of  the  hair,  the  benedifiion  of 
the  waters  on  the  holy  theophany,  the  fervice  of  orthodox 
Sunday  f,  and  the  office  of  the  divine  and  holy  lavipe- 
dium,  kc. 

The  benedi<nion  of  the  waters,  in  memory  of  the  baptifm 
of  Chrift,  being  a  remarkable  folemnity,  we  fliali  fubjoin  our 
author'^  defcription  of  that  ceremony  as  it  is  performed  at  St. 
Peterfbourg. 

*  On  the  rive.',  upon  the  ice,  which  is  very  ftrong  in  that  coun- 
try, a  kind  of  temple  of  wood  is  ereded  ;  painted  and  richly  gilt, 
and  hung  round  with  various  lacred  pidures,  efpeciaiiy  of  St.  John 
Baptifl :  this  is  called  the  Jordan  ;  a  name  ufed  to  figni'y  the  bap- 
tiltery  or  font,  or  any  bafon  in  which  holy  water  is  confecrated. 
The  Jordan  is  llirrounded  by  a  temporary  hedge  of  the  boughs  of 
fir-trees  j  and  in  the  mid  o^^,  of  it  a  hole  is  cut  through  the  ice  to 
the  water:  a  plat-form  of  boards,  covered  with  red  cloth,  is  laid 
for  the  proceflion  to  go  upon,  guarded  alio  by  a  fence  of  boughs. 

*  «  The  liturgy  of  the  preJanBified  is  an  ofTice  of  the  communion 
for  Wedne(days  and  PYidays  in  the  great  knt,  srM'w  thofe  elements 
which  had  been  confecrated  on  the  preceding  Sunday,  whence  it 
has  its  name.' 

f  Intended  to  declare  the  do6frine  of  the  church,  and  anathema- 
tize heretics. 
^  After 
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After  the  liturgy  is  finiflied  in  the  chapel  of  the  imperial  palace, 
the  clerks,  the  deacons,  the  priefts,  the  archimandrites,  and  the 
bifhops,  drefled  in  their  richeft  ix^bes,  carrying  in  their  hands 
lighted  tapers,  the  cenfer,  the  gofpel,  and  the  lacred  pidl-ures  and 
banners,  proceed  from  the  chapel  to  the  Jordan,  finging  the  hymns 
appointed  in  the  oflice  ;  being  followed  by  the  emprefs,  the  grand 
duke,  the  fenators,  and  the  whole  court.  All  the  troops  in  the 
city  are  drawn  up  round  the  place,  the  ftandards  of  the  regiments 
arc  alfo  planted  rourid  it,  and  all  the  artillery  ;  the  artillery  and 
foldiers  fire  as  foon  as  the  fervice  is  finiflied,  and  then  are  fprinkled 
with  the  conlecrated  water. 

*  This  water  is  held  in  fuch  eftimatiorl  by  the  common  people, 
that  they  look  upon  it  as  a  prefervative  from,  as  well  as  cure  of, 
not  only  fpiritual  but  natural  infirmities.  Hence  arofe  a  pradice 
among  them,  ftill  in  fome  meafure  followed,  for  perfons  to  ftrip 
aiul  bathe  in  the  water,  notwithftanding  the  f«verity  of  the  cold  in 
that  feafon  :  the  aged,  the  fick,  and  efpecially  children,  are 
brought  in  numbers  to  receive  the  benefit  of  thefe  waters,  by  drink- 
ing it  at  Che  place,  or  by  afperfion  or  immerfion ;  vaft  quantities 
are  carried  home  by  them,  in  bottles,  to  be  kept  in  their  houfe  for 
the  ufe  of  their  families,  during  the  enfuing  year,  to  which  they 
are  induced  by  the  words  of  the  fervice;  particularly  fome  petitions 
in  the  ectinia.  It  is  confidered  as  having  great  efficacy  to  drive 
away  evil  fpirits,  of  whofe  agency  the  common  people  in  general 
are  very  firmly  perfuaded  :  and  therefore,  tTiey  have  a  fingular 
cuftora,  in  the  evening  when  this  fervice  is  performed  in  the 
church,  of  marking  a  crofs  upon  their  window-fhutters  and  doors, 
in  order  to  hinder  thofe  fpirits,  when  chaced  from  the  water,  as 
they  are  believed  to  be  by  the  confect-ation,  from  entering  into 
their  houfes. 

*  This  feftival  is  called  indifferently  in  ancient  authors  epiphania  and 
tkeophania  ;  which  names  are  alfo  applied  to  the  nativity.  It  is  cele- 
brated on  the  fixth  day  of  January,  bein^  inftituted,  as  we  have 
faid,  in  memory  of  the  baptilm  of  Chrift  in  the  river  Jordan  j 
»ui  therefore,  while  the  ancient  difcipline  of  the  church  continued, 
this  was  one  of  the  chief  leafons  for  baptizing  catechumens,  after 
tire  water  bad  been  confecrated.' 

The  laft  chapter  treats  of  the  difcipline  of  the  church  of 
Kufiia. 

-  The  pafiliges  which  we  have  extracted  from  this  work  will 
be  fuflicient  to  fl^ew  the  impartiality,  learning,  and  judgment, 
with  which  the  author  has  difculTed  the  fubjedl.  He  has  cer- 
tainly thrown  a  light  on  ecclefiaftical  hiftory ;  he  has  ill uf- 
trated  fome  fads  which  were  before  imperfeftly  known  ;  and 
frequently  correded  the  mifreprefentations  of  preceding  writers. 

11.  Political  EJfayi  concerning  the  prefent  State  of  the  Britifh  Em^ 
pire  :  particularly  refpeSing  Natural  Jdvantage$  and  Dtjadnjan- 
iagti.  Conplution.  Jgriculture,  Manufaaures,  The  Colo- 
mtsy  and  Commerce,      ^to.    iL  is.     Cadell. 

Modern  times  have   given  birth   to  publications  innumer- 
able,  upon  almoft  every   branch   of  human   fcience.     If 
thefe  accumulated  produaions,  the  effeas  of  the  invention  of 
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printing,  have  brought  large  additions  to  the  general  flock  of 
information,  their  multiplicity  has,  at  the  fame  time,  been  at- 
tended with  fenfible  difadvantages.  The  life  of  the  moft  ftu- 
dious  man,  were  it  devoted  to  the  fole  purpofe  of  obtaining  a 
general  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  thofe  that  have  gone 
before  him,  would  now  be  found  inadequate  to  the  tedious 
tafk  :  and  he  who  is  deftined  to  engage  in  the  fcenes  of  more 
aftive  life,  can  feldom  command  leifure  to  acquire  even  that 
detached  portion  of  knowledge  which  is  immediately  related 
to  his  peculiar  employment.  That  man  feems,  therefore,  to 
deferve  highly  of  the  community,  who,  having  diredled  his 
attention  to  one  particular  point,  difdains  not  the  humble,  but 
ufeful  office  of  compilation  ;  who  afTembles  the  multifarious, 
and  widely  fcattered  fragments  of  intelligence,  and,  feparating 
the  fhapely  materials  from  the  rubbifh  with  which  they  are 
furrounded,  prefents  to  us,  in  one  comprehcnfive  view,  what 
we  muft  otherwife  have  explored,  by  an  irkfome  fearch,  in 
thoufands  of  voluminous  compofitions. 

Such  is  the  plan,  fuch  the  principal  merit  of  the  perform- 
ance now  under  confideration.  *  The  particulars,*  fays  the 
author,  *  of  which  thefe  Iheets  confiil,  were  thrown  together 
at  many  various  times.  They  were  begun  fome  years  ago. 
In  the  courfe,  continues  he,  of  the  political  part  of  my  read- 
ing, as  I  met  with  fafts  that  appeared  ufeful,  I  minuted  them 
under  refpedive  heads.  This  praftice  I  continued  until  I  found 
ray  papers  of  a  bulk  that  furprifed  me.  I  then  revifcd  and 
compared  my  intelligence.  I  found,  in  many  inftances,  ac- 
counts of  the  fame  thing  that  varied  much  ;  produds,  manu- 
fadlures,  imports,  exports,  &c.  reprefented  by  different  wri- 
ters with  much  variety.  When  none  of  the  accounts  appeared 
to  be  fuch  as  required  rejefting,  I  calculated  the  averages  of 
all.  In  other  cafes,  when  I  was  extremely  defirous  of  render- 
ing accounts  complete,  I  have  been  forced  to  have  recourfe  to 
many  authors  ;  and  fupply  from  one  what  was  deficient  in  an- 
other. But  that  the  reader  may  every  where  know  my  autho- 
rity, I  have  referred  to  every  volume  and  page  ufed.* 

The  firft  ElTay  treats  of  the  comparative  advantages  cf 
the  fituation,  the  climate,  the  extent,  the  foil  and  pro^ 
duftions,  the  rivers  and  ports  of  the  BritiHi  dominions. — 
In  the  fecond,  the  author,  after  taking  a  curfory  view  of  the 
prefent  liberties  of  mankind,  gives  a  particular  account  of  the 
condition  of  government  in  Great  Britain,  and  propofes  fome 
ingenious  conjeflures  with  regard  to  its  duration. — The  third 
is  taken  up  with  a  detail  of  the  important  advantages  derived 
from  agriculture,  a  minute  enquiry  into  the  prefent  Hate  of  all 
its  ditferent  branches,  and  fome  obfervations  concerning  the 
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means  of  its  future  improvement. — The  fourth  Eflay,  which 
exhibits  the  prefent  condition  of  our  manufadures,  draws  a 
comparifon  between  the  advantages  we  reap  from  thofe  that 
are  wrought  from  our  own  produ£ls,  and  thofe  which  are 
wrought  from  the  produds  of  other  countries.  It  compares 
our  nianufadlures  to  thofe  of  foreign  nations;  confiders  the 
cffeft  they  liave  upon  population,  and  points  out  the  means 
by  which  they  may  be  promoted. — The  fifth,  vyhich  is  of  con- 
fiderable  length,  regards  the  colonies.  The  author  begins  by 
taking  a  view  of  the  fituation,  climate,  and  foil  of  each  dif- 
ferent fettlement ;  marks  the  progrefs  they  have  made,  and 
are  likely  to  make,  in  cultivation,  in  manufaftures,  in  num- 
bers of  people;  enumerates  their  ftaple  commodities,  by  which 
he  und^rftands  the  unmanufa^ured  produds  of  .the  foil  dif- 
ferent from  thofe  of  the  mother- country,  and  confiders  the 
advantages  to  be  reaped  from  them  by  Great  Britain.  He 
then  treats  of  the  dcfeds  of  our  fettlements,  whether  natural, 
or  refulting  from  miftaken  policy  at  home,  and  points  out  the 
remedies  that  ought  to  be  applied.  He  next  examines  the 
fecurity  there  is  of  their  remaining  under  the  dominion  of 
Britain  ;  drajvs  a  parallel  between  them  and  the  colonies  of 
other  nations,  and  concludes  wi  h  weighing  the  advantages  of 
forming  new  fettlements  in  various  parts  of  the  world — The 
.  fixth  and  laft  Efiay  contains  a  particular  enquiry  into  the  ftate 
of  the  inland  and  foreign  commerce  of  Great  Britain,  to 
which  the  author  has  fubjoined  fome  general  remarks  on  the 
ftate  of  fhipping,  navigation,  tonnage,  and  feamen.  Some 
obfervations  are  likewife  made  upon  tlie  balance  of  trade,  and 
upon  the  commerce  of  this  country  compared  with  that  of 
other  kingdoms.  The  work  is  concluded  with  a  hw  remarks 
on  the  importance  of  trade  to  Great  Britain,  on  the  mean's  of 
promoting  its  increafe,  and  on  the  danger  of  its  declenfion. 

From  this  fummary  analyfis,  the  author  appears  to  have 
grafped  a  large  extent  of  difquifition  ;  and  his  reading,  on 
the  different  topics  of  enquiry,  though  not  univerfal,  will  be 
found,  by  no  means,  to  have  been  confined.  Upon  fuch  fub- 
jeds  as  admitted  of  debate,  he  has  dated  with  candour  the 
arguments  brought  by  oppofre  authors,  and  has  generally  en- 
deavoured to  lead  his  reader  to  a  judicious  derermination. 

Having  faid  this,  we  believe  we  have  beftowed  upon  the  au- 
thor his  full  fhare  of  merited  praife.  Jn  the  other  qualities 
of  a  writer  he  is  efientialJy  defeclive.  His  language  is  un- 
equal, inelegant,  inaccurate.  In  his  method,  we  find  fre- 
quent confufion,  obfcurity,  and  re])etirion. 

It  were  liktwife  to  be  wiilicd,  he  had  confined  himfelf  more 
flfivUy  withui  the  fphere  of  compilation.     When  he  aiais  at^ 
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the  fame  of  originality,  by  advancing  any  doarine  without 
quoting  his  authority,  we  cannot  help  thinking  his  aliertions 
generally  hafty,  and  his  conclufions  unfupported  by  ftrength 
of  reafon.  It  is  incumbent  on  us  to  juftify  this  charge  by  ex- 
ample. 

In  the  third  feflion  of  the  firfi:  EfTay,  we  have  the  following 
paffage.  *  The  fmallefl:  territories,'  fays  our  author,  *  which 
either  have  been,  or  are  at  prefent  diftinft  from  the  neigh- 
bouring ones,  are  Scotland — Ireland — Portugal — Denmark— 
Swifferland — Holland. — There  are  fome  important  obferva- 
•tions,*  purfues  he,  *  to  be  made  on  this  little  table.  AH  but 
Scotland  and  Ireland  have  continued  (but  with  fqme  interrup- 
tions) diftind  countries  ;  and  yet  fome  of  them  are  -much  lefs 
than  either  of  the  Britifh  ones.  The  reafon  is  evident ;  it 
was  for  want,  in  part  of  a  national  charadler  and  language, 
which  was  particularly  the  cafe  with  Scotland,  and.  likewife, 
in  fome  degree,  the  fame  with  Ireland,'  Sec.  This  obferva- 
tion  appears  to  the  author  of  fufficient  importance  to  be  re- 
peated and  infifted  upon  in  feveral  parts  of  this  Effay.  Now, 
we  (hould  be  glad  to  know  what  foundation  there  is  even  for 
a  conjedlure,  that  the  union  of  thefe  kingdoms  was  occafioned 
by  the  want  of  a  national  charafler,  or  of  a  diftind  language. 
It  feems  even  problematical,  whether  hoftility,  feparation,  and 
independence,  were  ever  prevented  by  an  uniformity  in  thefe 
particulars.  Has  he  forgot  the  long-continued  wars  carried  on 
between  the  republics  of  ancient  Greece  ?  Is  he  ignorant  that 
the  independent  tribes  of  Indians,  hundreds  of  whom  fpeak 
one  common  language,  are  engaged  in  perpetual  and  invete- 
rate hoftility  r  Will  he  pretend  to  predifl  how  long  the  prefent 
ftates  of  Italy  will  remain  feparate  and  diftinft  communities  ? 
It  would  be  abArrd  to  purfue  farther  the  refutation  of  a  doc- 
trine fo  abfolutely  indefenfible. 

We  muft:  decline  the  tafk  of  multiplying  unfavourable 
criticifms,  though  equal  opportunities  occur  in  various  parts 
of  the  work  before  us.  It  is  with  pleafure  we  except 
from  general  cenfure  the  eflay  upon  the  Conftitution  of  the 
Britifli  Dominions.  There  the  author  appears  to  have  been 
more  completely  mafter  of  his  fubjed.  His  language  is 
lefs  exceptionable  ;  his  thoughts  are  arranged  with  greater 
precifion  ;  his  remarks  are  at  once  fpirited  and  juft  :  and  no- 
thing is  advanced  which  folid  argument  and  uniform  expe- 
rience do  not  confirm.  We  fliall  tranfcribe  the  firft  paflage, 
in  this  Elfay,  which  the  opening  of  the  book  fliall. prefent  to 
us,  for  the  entertainment  of  our  readers. 
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•  The  difcerning  c/early  the  means  of  deftroying  liberty,  is 
the  fureft  method  of  learning  how  to  defend  it.  Let  us  form 
a  fuppofition  : 

•  If  a  monarch,  in  an  age  of  luxurious  profufion,  was  to 
form  the  defign  of  deftroying  the  conftitution,  by  rendering 
himfelf  abfoUue,  and  was  to  poflefs  the  abilities  requifite  for 
the  attempt,  he  would  never,  for  a  fingle  moment,  think  of 
ufing  any  means  but  what  arofe  naturally  from  the  principles 
of  the  age.  Finding  himfelf  in  the  poflelTion  of  a  great  in- 
dependent revenue,  and  feeing  fuch  a  vaft  portion  of  his  fub- 
jeds  depending  on  him  for  innumerable  pofts,  and  preferment 
of  all  kinds,  he  would  undoubtedly  extend  this  chain  of  in- 
fluence— nurfe  this  child  of  corruption  with  the  utmoft  af- 
fiduity.  He  would  ftudy  the  manners  and  chara£lers  of  all  the 
members  of  the  legiflature,  and  all  who  were  likely  to  become 
fuch,  with  the  greateft  attention  ;  he  would  difcover  their 
foibles,  and  prefently  fee  the  eafieft  method  of  at/ding  them  to 
his  lifi\  he  would  difcern  thofe  whom  penfions  would  com- 
mand, thofe  who  were  moft  attached  to  titles,  ribbonds,  and 
rank ;  nor  would  he  overlook  thofe  whom  certain  condefcenjions 
and  flight  marks  of  refpect  would  engage;  and  if  any  one 
fhould  feem  independent,  in  fpite  of  all  thefe  attacks,  he 
would  fpeedily  fathom  all  their  connecflion  and  friend - 
fhips,  and  probably  would  difcover  fome  unguarded  open- 
ing for  his  batteries  to  play  againft.  How  few !  How  in- 
finitely few,  are  to  be  found  that  would  continue  proof 
againft  all  the  efforts  of  a  monarch  from  whofe  favour  flow 
riches,  honours,  rank,  titles,  and  every  thing  that  can  cap- 
tivate the  avarice,  the  vanity,  and  the  imaginations  of  man- 
kind ! 

'  But  his  attention  would  not  be  direftcd  totally  to  this 
clafs  of  fubjeds:  on  all  occafions  his  general  carriage  to  the 
meaneft  people  would  be  eafy,  affable,  and  captivating.  In 
all  his  a£lions  and  converfation  he  would  difplay  the  moft  per- 
feft  affed^ion  for  his  people,  and  the  utmoft  regard  for  their 
honour  and  reputation :  nothing  can  make  a  monarch  more 
popular  than  exalting  the  character  of  his  nation — vowing, 
for  inftance,  that  he  would  make  their  name  as  terrible  to  the 
world  as  ever  that  of  a  Roman  was.  Cromwell  perfeftly  well 
underftood  this. 

•  Public  liberty,  as  far  as  it  would  be  from  his  heart, 
would,  on  all  proper  occafions,  be  ready  enough  on  his 
tongue;  and  having  brought  his  people  to  believe  him  a  pa* 
triot  king,  it  would  be  an  extreme  eafy  talk  to  throw  any  ac- 
cidental failing  or  unexpected  turn  on  his  minifters  :  the  people 
are  ever  ready  to  roaft  a  minifter,  and  on  finding  how  ready 
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the  king  wbuld  be  to  part  with  them,  would  for  ever  excul- 
pate him.  But  he  would,  above  all,  take  moft  fpecial  care 
never  to  contradl  fuch  a  friendfliip  for  a  fervant  as  to  make  his 
removal  irkfome  to  him  ;  but  turn  any  from  their  pofts,  the 
removing  of  whom  would  be  pleafmg  to  the  people.  And  as 
there  arifes  conftantly  a  fet  of  patriots,  pretended  ones  at  leaft, 
who  oppofe  court  meafures  till  they  can  become  courtiers 
themfelves,  and  are  withal  wonderfully  popular,  he  would  be 
ever  ready  to  receive  fuch  into  his  miniftry,  cordially  to  ac- 
cept their  fervices,  and  by  their  means  extend  and  forward  his 
plan  more  than  it  would  otherwife  be  poflible  to  do. — For 
thefe  mock  patriots  being  poffelTed  of  the  confidence  of  the 
people  would  have  the  power  of  granting  every  thing  to  their 
fovereign's  will ;  and  fuch  a  fovereign,  as  I  fpeak  of,  would 
prefently  give  them  the  inclination. 

*  Amongft  the  various  men,  which,  in  a  limited  monarchy, 
muft  neceffarily,  at  different  times,  become  his  minifters,  fuch 
a  prince  would  doubtlefs  mark  his  opportunities  for  making  ad- 
vances of  confequence,  when  fueh  were  in  power  as  were  pe- 
culiarly formed  for  his  bufinefs :  having  thrown  his  own  cha- 
rafter,  with  the  people,  into  the  point  of  view  he  could  wifh, 
and  at  all  times  commanding  a  moft  prodigious  fyllem  of  de- 
pendency ;  he  would  now  and  then  gain,  through  the  mi- 
nifter,  the  pafhng  a  law  for  the  increafe  of  his  own  power, 
which  being  artfully  conceived,  might  carry  an  appearance  oi 
public  benefit  to  deceive  the  people,  who,  trufting  in  the  ex- 
cellence of  their  king,  would  be  almoft  blind  with  infatuation, 
Hiftory  fufficiently  allows  this  aflertion :  certain  laws  gained 
fmgly  in  this  manner,  and  never  made  direft  ufe  of,  but  ra- 
ther fuffered  to  fleep,  would  in  procefs  of  time  throw  fuch 
power  into  his  hands,  almoft  unfeen  of  the  people,  as  would 
enable  him  to  complete  the  work  with  but  little  difficulty. 
But  if  they  were  quicker-fighted,  and  murmured,  the  mo- 
narch would  ever  be  ready  to  facrifice  his  tool,  and  in  the 
jumble  of  changing,  and  with  proper  managing  the  new  one, 
9  repeal  of  what  was  paffed  would  be  eafily  efcapcd  without 
his  own  popularity  being  the  leaft  in  danger. 

*  Such  a  conduft,  purfued  in  a  confiftent  manner,  with  the 
common  management  of  the  venal  Uibe,  and  above  all  with 
due  patience,  would  be  the  only  method  that  could  be  attended 
with  fuccefs. — The  difficulties  of  it,  and  the  time  requifite  for 
effefting  it,  would  depend  upon  the  degree  of  venality  which 
governed  the  times :  in  an  age  wherein  luxury,  with  all  her 
attendants,  arofe  to  a  very  high  pitch,  the  bufinefs  would  be 
-  very  eafily  performed  ;  fo  eafily  that  it  would  furprize  even 
the  monarch  himfelf,     I  have  made  no  mention  of  military 
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force;   as  necelTary  as  it  might  be  when  the  work  was  finifhetl 
—even  an  idea  of  the  ufe  of  it  would  mar  all  in  the  execa- 
tion.* 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  with  fatisfaflion  we  recommend  this 
performance  as  a  repofitory  of  ufeful  knowledge  :  but  wa 
niuft,  at  the  fame  rime,  regret  the  want  of  that  fuperior  pe- 
netration, that  mafterly  Ikill  in  compofition,  which  was  necef- 
fary  in  order  to  have  turned  to  the  hi^heft  advantage  lb  large 
a  ftock  of  valuable  materials. 
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COME  time  fince  *  we  have  given  an  account  of  the  firft  vo- 
^  lume  of  this  ingenious  performance;  we  have  explained 
the  author's  plan  and  defign,  and  exhibited  a  fummary  view 
of  his  reafoning. 

In  the  fourth  book  of  that  volume,  he  has  told  us,  what 
he  means  by  the  faculty  to  which  he  appeals.  He  has  de- 
fcribed  that  charadcriftical  power  of  the  rational  mind,  which 
on  account  of  its  quicknefs,  clearnefs,  and  indubitable  cer- 
tainty, is  called  ^«/^ ;  and  on  account  of  its  being  pofielled  in 
one  degree  or  other  by  all  the  rational  kind,  is  called  common 
fenfe.  In  the  fixth  book  he  has  produced  feveral  inftances  of 
falfe  and  nonfenfical  opinions,  which  commonly  prevail,  but 
cannot  be  imputed  to  common  fenfe;  and  has  largely  infifted 
on  the  right  of  appealing  from  common  opinion,  which  •is  of- 
ten on  the  fide  of  error,  to  common  fenfe,  which  is  always  on 
the  fide  of  truth. 

In  the  continuation  of  this  work  he  fets  before  his  readers 
the  primary  truths  of  religion  and  morality,  with  their  oppo- 
fite  abfuidities;  and  only  begs,  that  they  would  keep  in  mind 
the  celebrated  advice  of  the  ancient  fages,    *  Know  thyfelf.' 

The  fiift  book  in  this  volume  is  intended  to  prove,  that  rea- 
fon  requires  our  admitting  primary  truths  on  its  authority 
alone,  under  the  penalty  of  being  convided  of  folly  and  non- 
fenfe  if  we  do  not ;  that  it  is  a  reproach  to  a  man  of  fenfe, 
to  have  recourfe  to  any  other  authority  than  the  fimple  dic- 
tates of  reafon  for  the  belief  of  primary  truths  ;  that  we  have 
the  authority  of  reafon  more  full  and  complete  for  the  belief 
of  primary  truths,  than  for  the  belief  of  any  truths  deducible 
from  them  by  the  art  of  reafoning;  and  that  we  ought  never 
to  defpair  of  mens  giving  up  idle  reafonings,  and  admitting 
primary  truths  on  the  authority  cf  reafon. 

*  See  Crit.  Rev.  for  Feb.  1767. 
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from  thefe  general  obfervations  he  proceeds,  in  the  fecond 
book,  to  confider  the  exiftence  of  God,  as  one  of  thofe  quef- 
tions,  which,  he  thinks,  ought  to  be  determined  by  an  appeal 
to  common  fenfe.  Under  this  head  he  endeavours  to  (hew, 
that  his  exigence  is  too  obvious  and  facred  a  truth  to  be  fub- 
jefled  to  the  reafonings  of  man  ;  that  too  much  encourage- 
mcnt  hath  been  given  to  the  cavils  of  fceptics  by  entering  into 
reafonings  on  this  article ;  that  the  chief  effefi  of  analogical 
reafoning  for  the  being  of  God  is,  to  put  the  grofs  abfurdity 
of  the  contrary  fuppohtion  in  its  full  light;  that  any  one  above 
the  level  of  an  ideot  may  fee  the  invifible  perfiftions  of  the 
Deity  from  the  vifible  harmony  cf  the  univerfc  ;  that  a  man 
of  icnk  will  reft  in  the  belief  of  one  God,  till  he  fees  ground 
to  fufped  that  more  than  one  exifts. 

The  infplred  wriiers,  he  obfcrves,  do  not  offer  a  proof  of 
the  being  and  })erfc(5lions  of  God.  They  tell  us,  that  the 
invifible  things  of  him  are  clearly  fcen  from  the  things  which 
he  hath  made  ;  that  the  heavens  declare  his  glory,  and  the 
firmament  (lieweth  l»is  handy  work ;  that  day  unto  day  ut- 
tereth  fpeech,  and  night  unto  nigiit  teacheth  knowledge. 
They  call  upon  men  to  open  their  eyes,  and  obferve  that  depth 
of  wifdom,  immenfity  of  power,  and  profufion  of  goodnefs, 
which  no  underftatKiing  can  fathom,  and  to  which  no  imagi- 
nation can  fet  bounds.  They  expoftulate  with  mankind  on 
the  ftupidity  of  imagining,  that  he  who  formed  the  eye  fhould 
not  fee,  that  he  who  planted  the  ear  fliould  not  hear,  that  he 
Viho  endowed  men  with  underftanding,  (hould  not  himfelf  un- 
derftand  ;  and  often  reprove  them  for  their  inattention  to  the 
being,  the  prefence,  and  the  perfedions  of  God  ;  but  neveP 
enter  into  trains  of  reafoning  to  eftablifh  *  a  truth  that  is  too 
obvious  to  admit  of  any  proof.' — *  No  procefs  of  reafoning, 
coniijiues  our  author,  can  be  employed  hi  favour  of  this  ca'pi-* 
ta!  truth,  that  will  not  be  found  either  falfe  or  frivolous.  For 
if  the  premifes  are  taken  for  granted,  the  reafon  is  frivolous  ; 
or,  if  the  premifes  are  admitted  to  proof,  there  can  be  no  juft 
conclufion.  The  premifes  are  thefe :  a  work  tiiat  indicates 
defign,  muft  be  afcribed  to  an  intelligent  author  j  the  world 
is  a  work  that  indicates  defign,  &c.  propofiticms  to  which  any 
man  cf  underftanding  allenrs  on  the  firft  hearing,  or  from 
wliich  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  with-hold  his  alTent,  when  he 
cO'rcs  to  a  clear  upderftanding  of  the  terms.  But  if  they  are 
fubjedled  to  proof,  it  will  not  be  fo  eaiy  to  eftabliib  their  truth, 
as  is  commonly  thought  ;  for  this  plain  reafon,  that,  like  all 
other  primary  truths,  they  are  too  obvious  to  receive  any  ad- 
dition to  their  evidence,  from  any  medium  of  proof,  or  form 
of  argumentation.* 

Vol.  XXXIIl.  Jpril,  1772.  U  Cicero 
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*  Cicero  among  the  ancicntF,  and  Fenelon  and  Tillotroit 
among  the  moderns,  have  given  us  the  analogical  reafoning  in 
all  its  ftrength  :  but  to  ajudge  of  difcernment,  the  convi(5\ioa 
yj'xW  be  found  to  arife,  not  from  the  ftrength  of  reafoning,  but 
from  the  fecret  imperceptible  in^uence  of  common  fenfe.  To 
this  purpofe,  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  Englifh  archbi- 
Ihop  is  the  perfon  who  does  full  juflice  to  the  fubjedt;  whether 
from  the  direflion  of  his  judgment,  which  was  eminently 
good,  or  from  that  rich  vein  of  wit  and  humour  by  which  he 
was  diftinguifhed,  he  has  put  the  whole  controverly  in  its  true 
light.  Speaking  of  Henry  the  Vllth's  chapel  at  Weftminiler, 
he  hath  thefe  words :  *  Upon  a  time,  as  tales  ufually  begin, 
the  materials  of  that  building,  the  ftones,  mortar,  timber^ 
Jron,  lead,  and  glafs,  happily  met  together,  and  very  fortu- 
nately ranged  themfelves  into  that  delicate  order,  in  which  we 
fee  them  now  fo  clofely  compared,  that  it  muft  be  a  very 
great  chance  that  parts  them  again  — What  would  the  world 
think  of  a  man,  \yho  fhould  advance  fuch  an  opinion  as  this, 
and  write  a  book  for  it?* — This,  indeed,  is  irrefiftible.  He 
inuft  be  void  of  all  underftanding,  who  can,  for  a  moment, 
admit  fuch  a  fuppofition  with  refpecl  to  a  regular  building  ; 
and  he  muft  be  void  of  all  ingenuity,  who  would  have  recourfc 
to  fuppofitions,  wuh  refpedl  to  the  formation  of  the  univerfe, 
which  any  man  of  ^tn^t  would  be  alhamed  to  apply  to  a  com- 
mon building ;  and  whatever  might  be  the  fuccefs  of  fuch  rea- 
foning with  profefTed  difputanls,  we  may  fafely  affirm,  that  if 
juftice  is  done  to  the  fubjcfl,  every  man  of  found  underftand- 
ing  will  be  forced  to  admit  the  being  of  God,  from  the  appa- 
rent abfurdity  and  flat  nonfenfeof  the  contrary  fuppofition.* 

The  purport  of  the  third  book  is  to  Ihew,  that  to  acknow- 
ledge the  being,  and  difpute  the  attributes  of  God,  betrays 
great  flupidity,  or  grofs  prevarication  ;  that  the  experience 
men  have  of  the  goodnefs  and  juftice  of  God,  renders  all  he- 
fitation  about  thefe  attributes  utterly  inexcufable ;  that  the  lit- 
tle fenfe  men  have  of  the  goodnefs  and  juftice  of  God,  muft- 
be  imputed  to  the  badnefs  of  their  hearts ;  that  it  is  impoffi- 
ble  to  conceive,  that  a  being  of  abfoluie  perfedlion  fliould  do- 
wrong,  or  fhould  not,  in  all  cafes,  do  what  is  right  and  fit  to 
be  done  ;  that  we  may  fafely  appeal  to  thofe,  who  retain  the 
kaft  fenfe  of  what  is  due  to  a  benefador  or  parent,  concern* 
irig  the  atrocious  guilt  of  thofe  who  deny  what  is  due  to  the 
Deity. 

*  We  acknowledge,    fays  the  author,  fpeaking  of  the  fblly  of 
t^iofe  who  difpute  the  divine  attributes,  that   it  is  impoflible  ta 
avoid  the  idea  of  God  when  we  look  on  the  phenomena  of  nature  j  '^ 
but  if  we  do  not  content  ourfelves  with  words  without  meaning, 
we  muft,  at  the  fame  time,  acknowledge,  that  it  is  irapofllble  foi* . 
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«s  to  form  any  conception  of  the  immenfe  fyftem  of  nature,  with- 
out an  idea  of  the  immenfity  of  his  power  who  made  and  upholds 
it  J  that  it  is  impoffible  to  trace  the  cndlefs  connection  and  combi- 
nation of  caufes  confpiring  to  one  great  defign,  without  having 
an  idea  of  the  unfathomable  depth  of  the  divine  wifdom  j  that  it  is 
impoffible  to  furvey  the  multitude  of  living  creatures  he  hath 
brought  into  being,  which  he  upholds  in  being,  and  prote<5ls  from 
danger,  and  for  whom  he  makes  continual  and  bountiful  fupplies, 
without  acknowledging  his  immenfe  benevolence  and  parental  care. 
And  when  we  recolleft  the  various  fufferings  of  body  and  mind, 
which  he  hath  connected  with,  and  made  confequent  upon,  alraoft 
every  deviation  from  moral  reflitude,  even  in  this  life,  and  the 
natural  dread  which  every  guilty  perfon  has  of  a  more  exaft  retri- 
bution in  another  ftate,  it  is  impoflible  for  us  to  avoid  an  idea  of 
'bis  tremendous  juftice:  for  though  a  full  difplay  of  the  juftice  of 
God  is  not  to  be  expedted  till  thefceneislinifhed,  and  moral  agents 
are  ripe  for  judgment  j  yet  we  have,  from  the  conftitution  of 
things,  fufficient  information  of  this  attribute  alfo  ;  and  fuch,  upon 
the  whole,  as  renders  all  inexcufable  who  do  not  pay  the  acknow- 
ledgements to  God  which  are  his  due/ 

The  defign  of  the  fourth  book,  which  treats  of  Providence, 
is  to  fliew,  that  it  is  impoflible  for  created  beings  to  exift,  or 
adl,  independently  of  their  Creator,  for  one  moment  of  time; 
that  particular  difpenfations  of  Providence  take  place,  without 
the  leaft  infringement  of  general  laws ;  that  without  pretend- 
ing to  comprehend  the  plan  of  God,  we  fee  plainly,  that  all 
things  are  fo  ordered  as  to  favour  our  purfuit  of  virtue  and 
happinefs. 

*  How  a  fyftem  fo  immenfely  complex,  can  be  managed,  and 
how  all  its  various  combinations  are  preferved,  and  its  divers  and 
oppofjte  powers  are  conduced,  and  confpire,  in  promoting  the 
ends  of  the  natural  and  moral  government,  is,  no  doubt,  beyond 
our  comprehenfion,  and  probably  beyond  thecomprehenfion  of  all 
created  intelligence.  What  then  ?  The  faft  is  unqueftionable. 
Every  atom  of  matter  derives  its  exiftence  and  form  from  the  will 
of  the  fiipr^me  ruler  i  every  power  of  motion,  mechanical,  animal, 
or  rational,  is  derived  from  the  fimefourcej  fo  that  it  is  as  im- 
poflible for  any  thing  in  the  heavens  above,  or  the  earth  beneath, 
or  the  waters  under  the  earth,  to  move  or  afl  in  any  other  direc- 
tion than  it  receives  from  the  author  of  nature,  as  to  give  itfelf 
being  or  formation  at  firft.  And  though,  to  fome  created  beings, 
he  hath  given  a  power  of  felf-determination,  and  takes  care  to 
give  full  Hope  and  free  exercife  to  this  power;  yet  he  fees  every 
poffible  determination  they  can  give  their  will,  with  every  co nfe- 
qiience  flovving  from  it  J  and  can,  by  his  over-ruling  hand,  adapt 
the  various  movements  of  the  fyftem  to  the  event,  fo  as  not  only 
to  pi  event  confufion  and  diforder,  but  to  carry  on  his  plan  to  a 
Hill  higher  degree  of  perfection.  A  philofopher,  ajid  indeed  a  man 
of  feiiie,  fees  God  in  every  thing  j  in  the  darknefs  as  viell  as  in  the 
light,  in  the  wing  of  a  fly  as  well  as  in  the  harmony  of  the  fphcres, 
and  in  the  mcft  crofs  events  as  well  as  thofe  that  are  comfortable  5 
knowing  the  impoffibility  that  any  thing  (hould  happen  without  his 
dire^ion  or  permiflion. 

V  z  «  Be- 
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*  Befides  the  laws  of  nature  with  which  he  is  acquainted,  antt' 
the  powers  of  a6iion  of  which  he  is  poflTefled,  a  wife  man  oblerves- 
himfelf  fubjeftcd  to  a  variety  of  laws  and  powers  of  nature,  which 
affect  the  health  of  his  body,  the  foundnefs  of  his  mind,  and  the 
fuccefs  of  his  affairs,  that  to  him  are  utterly  unknown;  but  per- 
fe6tly  known  to  the  fUpreme  ruler,  and  abfolutely  under  his  direc- 
tion. Befides  the  natural  etfefts  of  his  induflry  and  endeavours  in 
the  acquifition  of  wifdom  and  virtue,  he  finds  his  progrefs  acce- 
lerated and  retarded  by  a  thoufand  incidents,  which  he  can  no 
more  trace  than  he  can  the  courl'e  of  the  winds,  or  the  alteration  of 
the  feafonsj  but  which  he  believes  are  ordered  by  the  fame  wifdom, 
jiiltice,  and  goodnefs,  which  upholds  and  executes  the  whole,  and 
which  he  confiders  as  regular  parts  of  the  general  plan  of  the  di- 
vine government.' — » 

*  Does  any  man  fufpeft  that  he  or  his  intereft  will  be  overlooked 
by  the  fupreme  ruler  ?  Let  him  obferve,  how  God  feeds  the  ravens 
and  clothes  the  lilies.  If  he  dreads  that  he  (hall  be  treated  with 
the  rigour  of  jultice,  let  him  recollect  thofe  numberlefs  inllances  of 
undeferved  favour  which  he  and  many  others  experience  daily. 
But  if  he  flatters  himfelf  with  the  hope  of  impunity  in  his  vices, 
let  him  turn  his  attention  to  miferable  wretches,  groaning  under 
the  fatal  confequences  of  their  ill  condufl,  and  not  forget  what  he 
himfelf  has  fufFered  by  departing  from  the  path  of  wifdom  and  vir- 
tue. If  any  one  wants  farther  fatisfaftion  in  thefe  important  con- 
cerns, let  him  conliilt  the  revelation  which  God  vouchfafes  to 
mankind.  But  if  he  is  defirous  of  having  all  difficulties  cleared, 
and  all  objeftions  anfwered,  he  will  wait  the  period  of  which  re- 
velation makes  mention,  when  the  wifdom,  juftice,  and  goodnefs 
of  God,  will  be  vindicated  in  the  face  of  the  world.  This  is  com- 
mon fenfe;  and  though  grumbled  at  by  philofophers,  will  be  ac- 
quiefced  in  by  men  of  found  underftanding.' 

The  fifth  book,  on  Moral  Government,  is  intended  to  iliew, 
that  the  phantai^ical  notions  of  divine  goodnefs,  which  have 
been  lately  propagated,  are  condemned  by  the  phenomena  of 
jiature  from  without,  and  the  voice  of  confcience  from  within  ; 
that  it  is  JmpofTible  the  fupreme  Ruler  fliould  facrifice  juflice  to 
the  happinefs  of  his  creatures  ;  that  the  fupreme  Ruler  hath  a 
right  to  govern  his  creafures  with  a  juft  regard  to  merit  and 
demerit;  that  ?ll  know  enough  of  the  fupreme  excellence  of 
n^oral  worth  to  filence  their  murmurs  againfl  its  being  the  ul- 
timate end  and  object  of  the  divine  government  ;  and  that 
while  men  are  difaffe»5led  to  their  duty,  they  muft  be  diffatif- 
fied  with  the  plan  of  God. 

/What  the  author  means  by  '  the  phantaftical  notions  lately 
propagated,'  he  explains,  when  he  fays,  *  men  love  to  talk  of 
infinite  goodnefs  in  God  ;  by  which  they  do  not  mean  abfo- 
lute  and  unerring  reditude,  but  kind  aifeflion,  without  mea- 
fure  or  bounds ;  which  is  a  grofs  abfurdity,  as  the  affedion  of 
an  intelligent  being  rtxift  be  regulated  and  limited  by  the  worth 
of  the  objeft  ;  and  a  blind  undiftinguifhing  affe«^ion  towards 
any  objed,  is  not  a  perfedion,  but  a  vice  or  weaknefs.* 

On 
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On  this  fubjeifl  fome  writers  argue,  that  every  good  parent 
would  do  every  thing  to  the  utmoft  ftietch  of  his  power,  to 
make  his  children  happy ;  that  there  is  fcarce  a  man  pofleiTed 
of  fo  little  goodnefs,  who,  if  he  had  the  power,  would  not 
make  every  one  who  exifted,  and  every  one  efpecially  whom  he 
brought  into  fxiftence  as  happy  as  he  could  make  them  ;  and 
hence  they  conclude,  that  he,  who  exceeds  all  other  beings  in 
goodnefs,  will  do  every  thing  poflible  to  make  his  creatures 
happy.     To  this  way  of  reafoning  our  author  replies  : 

*  No  doubt,  the  generality  of  parents  would  make  every  thing 
give  way  to  the  happinefs  of  their  children  ;  becaufe  they  are  more 
Itrongly  attached  to  their  childrens  intereil  than  to  jultice  j  and 
therefore,  pollefled  of  the  power,  wouM  intend  nothing  but  a  fuc- 
ceffion  of  pleafurable  fenfations  for  thofc  they  love,  and  would 
make  every  thing  yield  and  give  way  to  their  ultimate  end  and  ob- 
]e6V.  But  we  muit  entertain  higher  and  more  honourable  thonp-hts 
of  the  fupreme  ruler.  Could  we  believe,  that  there  is  no  effential 
difference  betwixt  virtue  and  vice,  no  innate  beauty  in  the  one, 
or  odioufnefs  in  the  other,  or  that  an  intelligent  being  mighty  be 
infenfible  to  the  difference,  as  has  been  faid  or  infinuated  by'late 
writers,  we  might  make  what  we  pleafe  the  ultimate  end  and  ob- 
ject of  the  divine  government.  But  common  fewie  perceives,  and 
feels,  the  difference  betwixt  a  man  of  worth  and  a  villain,  as 
plainly  and  fenfibly,  as  the  differeiice  betwixt  black  and  white, 
fweet  and  bitter :  and  to  fuppofe  that  the  difference  is  not  equally 
perceptible  to  God,  is  unpardonable  blafphemy.  Could  we  be- 
lieve that  the  Deity  hath  but  a  {lender  regard  for  the  difference 
betwixt  right  and  wrong  conduct,  fuch  as  appears  often  in  pa- 
rents, magiftrates,  flatefmen,  and  even  in  the  generality  of  man- 
kind, we  might  expett  that  he  would  promote  the  happinefs  of 
his  creatures  at  any  rate.  But  this  llippofition  is  impious  and  in- 
credible. Conld  we  fuppofe,  that  the  love  of  his  creatures  ex* 
■cetded  his  love  of  juftice,  we  might  think  he  would  make  jutlice 
yield  and  give  way  to  the  happinefs  of  his  creatures.  But  thi^s 
llippofition  is  horrid  j  and  whatever,  through  the  influence  of 
felf-love,  men  may  think  in  their  own  particular  cafe,  it  is  im- 
poffible  for  a  man  of  fenfe  to  entertain  this  judgment  of  tJhe  divine 
adminiftration.' 

Book  the  fifth  treats  of  Moral  Obligation,  fliew'uig,  that  it 
is  nonfenfe  to  doubt  our  obligation  to  behave  with  propriety 
towards  every  intelligent  being  with  whom  we  arc  conneded  ; 
that  it  is  nonfenfe  to  doubt  our  obligation  to  ferve  God  with 
the  ability  we  have,  and  apply  to  hiin  for  what  we  have  not; 
that  to  alk,  or  expeft,  God  Ihould  enable  us  to  do  what  he 
h  ih  already  put  in  our  power  to  do,  is  folly  and  prefumption  ; 
thai  to  aim  at  becoming  truly  wife  and  g<  od,  without  a  con- 
tinual dependence  on  a  divine  direclion  and  influence  is  a  vaia 
and  chimerical  projed. 

The  fubftance  of  the   latter  part  of  this  book,    in  other 

words,  is  this  :   if  men  will  liften  to  cominon   fenfe,  they  will 

jfee,  in  the  ckaicil;,  flrongeR.  and   niult  farisfying  light,  the 

U  3  obligd- 
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obligations  they  are  under  to  employ  the  powers  they  have, 
however  inconfiderable  thefe  powers  may  be,  and  to  apply  to 
God  for  what  they  want,  in  the  firm  belief  of  being  fupplicd. 
But  that,  on  the  other  hand,  to  alledge  the  necefiity  of  an  in- 
terpofition  which  they  have  no  reafon  to  expeft,  and  which 
one  in  a  hundred  is  not  favoured  with,  is  a  flagrant  impiety  ; 
and  to  pretend  to  juftify,  excu'e,  or  extenuate,  their  negleds 
of  duty  by  this  alledged  neceflity  of  an  interpofition,  or  im- 
pulfe  to  determine  their  will,  is  a  heinous  aggravation  of  their 
fault. 

In  the  feventh  book,  which  treats  of  Confcience,  the  author 
ihews,  that  we  have  a  feeling,  as  well  as  perception,  of  moral 
excellence ;  that  a  fenfe  of  merit  and  demerit  is  clTential  to  a 
rational  being  ;  that  the  moral  fenfe  may  be  in  full  exercife, 
•when  confcience  does  not  adt  at  all ;  that  to  bear  xtfitnefs  of 
our  fulfilment,  or  non-fulfilment  of  known  obligation  is  the 
province  of  confcience  ;  that  the  fentence  of  confcience  is  al- 
ways according  to  truth,  and  therefore  muft  fland,  and  that  it 
is  impofiible  to  decline  the  authority,  or  efcape  the  tribunal  of 
confcience. 

The  diftindlion  between  the  moral  fenfe  and  confcience  is 
explained  by  this  example.  *  Upon  hearing  Nathan's  ftory, 
concerning  the  ewe-lamb,  David's  fenfe  of  demerit  was  quick 
and  ftrong  ;  but  without  any  confcioufnefs  of  guilt,  till  Na- 
than uttered  thefe  words,  *'  Thou  art  the  man/'  Upon  that 
application  to  himfelf  and  his  own  behaviour,  he  fell  under  the 
power  of  confcience,  and  then  had  perceptions  and  feelings  of 
a  different  kind  from  what  he  had  before.' 

In  fpeaking  of  confcience,  the  learned  feem  to  be  under 
fome  embarrafTment.  They  call  confcience  an  oracle,  and  yet 
alledge,  that  it  gives  falfe  refponfes ;  and  though  they  require 
men  to  pay  a  facred  regard  to  its  decifions,  as  coming  from 
the  vicegerent  of  God,  they  require  them,  at  the  fame  time, 
to  try  thefe  decifions  by  fome  other  llandard.  This  ingenious 
writer  avoids  thefe  contradi6lions  by  the  following  accurate  re- 
prefentation  of  confcience. 

*  Confcience  is  not  a  lawgiver,  but  a  judge  :  and  its  province  is 
not  to  prefcribe  rules  of  duty,  but  to  bear  witnefs  to  our  fulfilling, 
or  not  fulfilling,  the  obligations  we  find  ourfelves  under  ;  and  to 
acquit  or  condemn  i^s  accordmgly.  Confcience  will  not  inform 
you,  whether  you  ought,  or  ought  not,  to  keep  a  day  holy  to  the 
Lord  i  but  if  you  are  otherwile  informed,  that  you  ought,  con- 
fcience will  approve  of  your  acting  up  to  your  duty.  Confcience 
will  not  tell  you,  that  you  ought  not  to  eat  this  or  the  other  kind 
of  meats;  but  if  you  believe  thafyou  ouglit  not,  confcience  will 
condemn  you  for  eating.  It  is  your  part  to  get  the  beft  informa- 
tion you  can  of  what  God  comraan'ds,  and  forbids,  in  this  and  the 
other  cafe;  but  it  is  the  province  of  confcience  to  pronounce  upon 
^  ,     your 
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your  fidelity  in  avoiding  what  God  bath  forbidden,  and  in  doing, 
what  he  hath  commanded  :  and  in  this  the  verdict  of  conj'cience 
cannot  be  erroneous,  and  will  therefore  be  ratified  by  him  in  vvhofe 
name  it  a6i:s.  It  is  vain  to  excufe  yourfelf  for  not  doing  what  God 
hath  commanded,  under  a  pretence  that  perhaps  he  may  not  have 
commanded  it ;  for  if  you  believe  that  the  duty  is  commanded, 
your  confcience  will  tell  you,  that  you  are  bound  to  obey  :  and  it 
is  vain  to  excufe  yourfelf  for  doing  what  you  believe  or  fufpeft 
God  hath  forbidden  ;  for  your  confcience  will  tell  you,  that  you 
commit  fm  in  doing  what  you  believe  or  fufpeil  to  be  wrong,  whe- 
ther it  is  fo  or  not.  It  is  vain  to  plead  ignorance  or  uncertainty 
about  what  you  ought  to  do  or  forbear;  for  confcience  will  tell 
you,  that  you  ought  to  a(St  with  fidelity  according  to  the  light  you 
have,  and  will  approve  or  cenfure  you,  as  you  do  or  do  not.  In 
fhort,  it  is  vain  to  ufe  artifices  with  confcience  ;  for  confcience  is 
judge  of  uprightnefs  of  intention,  and  its  fentence  is  final.  It 
does  not  enter  into  thofe  reafons  and  relations  whence  obligation 
in  this  and  the  other  cafe  may  arife  ;  but  into  mens  intentions, 
concerning  which  it  cannot  be  miltaken,  and  concerning  which 
its  verdi^5l  will  be  approved  of  God.  It  is  incumbent  on  us,  as 
hath  been  faid,  to  give  ourfelves  the  clearell  and  fulled  infor- 
mation we  can  concerning  fin  and  duty ;  but  we  have  no  occafion 
to  give  information  to  our  confcience;  for  as  the  uprightnefs  ot" 
our  proceeding  is  the  only  fubjeft  of  its  judgement,  it  pronounces 
on  this  with  great  fidelity,  and  truth,  without  our  affiftance.— 

*  Confcience,  continues  this  excellent  writer,  is  not  a  ficlion  but 
a  reality  of  the  lalt  confequence,  as  it  is  the  power  by  which  Al- 
mighty God  executes  his  moral  government ;  and  which,  however 
it  may  lie  dormant  for  a  time,  will  be  put  into  full  exertion,  either 
for  the  converfion  of  finners  in  this  life,  or  their  punifhinent  in 
the  next.' 

The  tendency  of  the  author's  arguments  in  the  eighth  book, 
jon  the  fubjea  of  a  Future  Judgment,  is  to  fliew,  that  to  main- 
tain curious  debates  about  this  important  event,  when  we  ought 
to  be  employed  in  preparing  for  it,  is  unpardonable  folly, 

'  The  truth,  he  fays,  is,  that  we  are  accountable  to  God  for  all  our 
a^lions,  and  for  all  the  talents  wherewith  we  are  ijitrufted,  and 
are  liable  to  be  fummoned  to  account,  perhaps  the  next  year,  the 
next  month,  or  next  day  ;  and  to  amufe  ourfelves  with  idle  dif- 
putes,  about  what  is  poffible  or  impoflible  in  the  nature  of  things, 
when  we  ought  to  be  employed  in  holding  ourfelves  in  readinefs 
to  render  account,  is  a  degree  of  folly  far  exceeding  that  of  thofe 
contentious  lawyers  mentioned  by  Mr.  Addilbn,  who,  from  the 
love  of  contradiSion,  run  the  hazard  of  being  knocked  on  the  heacj 
by  the  fall  of  Weftrainfler-hall. 

«  To  think  that  profperous  villany  ftiall  go  unpunilhed,  and  that 
they  who  have  facrificed  their  eafe,  their  peace,  their  reputation, 
and  intereft,  to  the  duties  of  religion  and  morality,  (liall  have  no 
other  reward  than  the  fatisfaftion  of  doing  fo,  great  as  that  may 
be  fuppofed;  and  that  all  things  ftiall  come  alike  to  all,  as  we  fee 
it  frequently  does,  without  any  diftinction  betwixt  the  pious  and 
the  profane,  the  juft  and  the  unjuft,  is  fb  incredible,  fo  incom- 
patible with  all  our  ideas  of  a  wife  and  juft  adminiltration,  and  fo 
(liocking  to  common  fenfe,  that  a  man  of  judgement  will  take  it 
for  granted,  that  he  is  to  be  counted  with,  and  a6t  accordingly.' 
U  4  The 
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The  laft  book  in  this  volume  contains  a  refutation  of  objec- 
tions to  the  evidence  of  primary  truths.  Here  the  author  en- 
deavours to  evince,  that  the  belief  of  primary  truths  is  found- 
ed on  grounds  which  are  indifputable,  but  that  of  bigots  is 
not ;  that  ihefe  truths,  however  various  in  other  refpcfts,  have 
the  fame,  that  is,  abfolute  evidence;  that  in  judging  of  any 
fubjedl,  no  regard  muft  be  had  to  arbitrary  fuppofitions,  when 
oppofed  to  known  fads,  or  indubitable  truths ;  that  our  ideas 
of  divine  truth  are  not  more  obfcure  or  imperfeft,  than  arc 
our  ideas  of  numberlefs  realities  in  nature  on  which  w?  pro- 
ceed without  hcfitation ;  that  the  little  attention  we  give  to 
the  primary  truths  of  religion  and  morality,  and  not  any  de- 
fedl  of  evidence,  is  the  true  caufe  of  the  weaknef^  of  our  be- 
lief j  and  laflly,  that  the  behaviour  of  fceptics  towards  t^ieir 
ftiafler  in  heaven,  is  nothing  different  from  the  behaviour  of 
difhoneft  fervants  towards  their  earthly  mafters,  and  the  re- 
medy for  both  is  the  fame. 

This  Appeal  is  concluded  with  an  addrefs  to  men  of  fenfe 
and  probiry,  on  the  infidelity,  fcepticifm,  and  immortalities  of 
the  prefent  age. 

The  ingenious  author  Informs  us,  that  if  this  attempt  to 
vindicate  the  truths  of  natural  religion  has  any  good  efFeft,  it 
will  be  followed  by  a  Vindication  of  the  Chriftian  Revelation 
upon  the  fame  principles. 

The  learned  Dr.  Ofwald  may  proceed  m  his  defign,,  as  there 
can  be  no  doubt  concerning  the  fa\ curable  reception  of  his 
performance.  And  tlie  evidences  of  Chriftianity  will  certainly 
appear  to  the  greatefl  advantage,  when  reprefented  by  this  ex- 
cellent writer. 

IV.  A  Methodical  Introdudion  to  the  Theory  and  Prague  of  Phvjie, 
By  David  Macbride,  M.  D,     /^to,    i/.  is.  boards,     Cadell. 

^"pHIS  work,  we  are  informed,  contains  the  fubflance  of  a 
■  courfe  of  ledures,  which  were  read  for  fome  feafons  in 
Dublin.  The  plan  adopted  by  the  author  is  chiefly  that  of 
Sauvages,  the  prolixity,  and  minute  diflinflions  of  whofe  No- 
fologia  Method'ua  ferve  rather  to  perplex  than  elucidate  the 
hiftory  of  difeafes.  We  are  glad  to  find,  however,  that  Dr. 
Macbiide  has  confiderably  retrenched  the  fuperfiuities  of  that 
otherwife  ufeful  writer. 

'  The  work  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  firft  whereof  ex- 
plains the  principles  on  which  the  medical  art  is  founded,  and 
the  fecond  is  employed  on  the  hiftory  of  difeafes  and  the  me- 
thod of  cure.  The  former  of  thefe  parts  is  again  fubdivided 
into  it\Q\\  books,  of  which  the  iirft  exhibits  a  general  defcrip- 

tioii 
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tion  of  the  human  body,  with  a  fliort  account  of  the  animal 
oeconomy.  In  the  fecond  book,  the  author  inquires  into  the 
nature,  caufes,  and  confequences  of  the  different  fymptoms  of 
difeafes,  and  reduces  all  the  general  iymptoms,  exclufive  of 
fuch  as  are  local  or  peculiar  to  the  fexes,  to  fifteen  in  number. 
As  this  fubjefl  conftitutes  the  fundamental  part  of  aetiology, . 
we  (hall  prefent  our  readers  with  the  catalogue  of  the  general 
lymptoms  which  the  author  has  fpecified. 

<  We  fhall  readily  afcertain  the  number  of  genera!  fymp- 
toms, by  firft  obferving  the  feveral  conditions  which  refult 
from  the  general  regularity  of  the  animal  ceconomy,  and  then 
by  confidering  the  deviations  from,  or  the  oppofites  to  thefe 
conditions. 

*  The  animal  oeconomy  in  general  is  carried  on  with  regu- 
larity. 

*'  I.  When  the  degree  of  animal  heat  is  fuch,  that  it  nei- 
ther falls  below  nor  rifes  above  what  gives  a  pleafant  and  agree- 
able fenfation. 

*  2.  When  the  appetites  relilh  their  natural  objects,  and  re- 
turn in  moderation  at  the  proper  feafons  and  intervals. 

*  3.   When  there  is  no  pain  or  forenefs, 
«  4.  No  itching. 

*  5.  When  the  fleep  is  natural  and  refrefliing. 

*  6.  When  there  is  no  fenfe  of  ftraitnefs  or  opprefllon  about 
the  praecordia. 

*  7.  When  the  breathing  is  perfeflly  free. 

*  8.  When  the  voluntary  motions  depending  on  the  exer- 
tion of  the  mufcles  can  be  performed  agreeably  to  the  will, 
with  eafe,  readinefs,  and  due  degrees  of  ftrength. 

*  9.  When  the  feeling  is  natural,  and  the  feveral  organs  of 
external  fenfe  receive,  and  tranfmit  the  different  impreflions  to 
which  they  are  peculiarly  adapted,  in  the  proper  and  moderate 
degree. 

*  10.  And  ladly,  when  the  organs  of  internal  fenfe  are  all 
in  that  natural  (late,  which  enables  the  mind  to  perceive 
clearly,  and  judge  truly  concerning  the  imprelTions  which  are 
made,  or  of  the  ideas  which  arife  in  confequence  of  the  powers 
of  memory  and  imagination. 

*  Now  let  us  examine  what  are  the  oppofites  to  thefe  ten 
conditions. 

*  In  the  firfl:  place,  the  extremes  with  refpetfl  to  a  mode- 
rate and  pleafant  degree  of  animal  heat,  muft  be  the  uneafy 
fenfation  of  exceflive  heat,  or  of  exceflive  cold  ;  hence  arife 
two  fpecies  of  fimple  morbid  affedion,  conftituting  two  gene- 
ral fymptoms. 

«  Tha 
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*  The  deviations  from  or  the  opjjofites  to  a  natural  appe- 
tite, mud  be  a  difrelilh  or  loathing  of  the  proper  objeds ; 
whence  arifes  a  third  general  fymptom,  confifting  in  that  un- 
cafy  fenfation,  which  we  pfually  cxprefs  by  the  word  ficknefs ; 
or  when  the  appetites  become  fb  unnaturally  keen,  as  to 
create  diftrefs  from  excefs  of  defire  ;  whence  come  violent 
thirii,  and  what  the  writers  term  fames  canina,  fatyriafis,  and 
furor  uterinus :  the  three  laft  mentioned  complaints  occur  fo 
very  rarely,  that  they  rtiall  not  be  noticed  at  prefent ;  but'dif- 
trefilng  thirft  is  fo  frequently  met  with  in  difeafes,  that  it  ftiall 
be  confidcred  as  the  fourth  of  the  general  fymptoms. 

*  Pain  and  itching  are  oppofites  to  the  third  and  fourth  con- 
ditions ;  and, 

.  *  Their  natural  attendant,  or  confequence,  feftleflhefs  or 
inability  to  flcep ;  and  an  extraordinary  or  unnatural  and 
morbid  propenfity  to  deep,  are  oppofites  to  the  fifth  condition 
of  general  health. 

*  An  opprcflion  and  fenfe  of  ftraitnefs  about  the  praecordia, 
termed  anxiety  by  the  writers,  is  the  oppofite  to  the  fix-th  ; 
and, 

*  Difficulty  of  breathing  is  fo  the  feventh  condition. 

«  Weaknefs  and  relaxation  of  the  mufcular  fibres,  fo  as  not 
to  leave  ftrength  fufficient  properly  to  fupport  the  body,  and 
obey  the  diiSates  of  the  will ;  and  its  oppofite,  fpafm  or  con- 
vulfion,  when  the  mufcles  ai5l  contrary  to  the  will,  and  fome- 
times  exert  unufual  degrees  of  ftrength  ;  thefe  are  deviations 
from,  and  oppofites  to  the  eighth  condition  ;  and,  being  added 
to  the  foregoing,  make  an  eleventh  and  a  twelfth  general 
fymptom. 

*  Jnfenfibility,  with  refpedl  to  the  application  or  impreflion 
of  external  objeds ;  and  its  oppofite  affedion,  a  too  high  de- 
gree of  fenfibility,  or  unnatural  pronenefs  to  irritation,  confti- 
tute  a  thirteenth  and  a  fourteenth  general  fymprom,  as  being 
deviations  from,  and  oppofites  to  the  ninth  condition,  which 
requires  the  organs  of  external  fcnfe  to  be  fufcej)tible  of  feel- 
ing, and  capable  of  tranfmitting  the  impreffions  peculiar  to 
them  in  the  natural  and  moderate  degree. 

*  To  which  we  muft  add,  as  the  fifteenth  and  laft,  that  ge- 
neral difturbance  and  diforder  of  the  internal  fenfes,  called  de- 
lirium, when  the  faculties  of  the  mind  cannot  be  properly 
exerciled,  but  the  feveral  powers  of  memory,  imagination,  and 
judgment,  are  weakened,  confufed,  and  perverted. 

*  Each  of  thefe  fifteen  fpecies  of  morbid  diftrefs  or  afl^e£lion, 
may  be  confidered  in  the  abftraft  as  capable  of  exifting,  one 
independent  of  another ;  but  whenever  they  do  exift,  they  af- 
feil  the  whole  frame,  and  difturb  the  general  regularity  of  the 

ani- 
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"animal  ceconomy  ;  hence  we  have  called  them  general  fymp- 
toms,  in  order  to  diftinguifh  them  from  thofe  affedlions  which 
are  only  local,  and  fpring  from  the  diforder  of  particular  parts 
of  the  body.  For  if  not  one  of  thefe  general  fymptoms  be 
prefent  in  any  particular  perfon,  that  perfon  mufl:  be  allowed 
to  be  in  health,  as  to  the  animal  ceconomy  in  general,  though 
he  may,  notwithftanding,  labour  under  fome  diforder  of  a 
particular  organ.* 

After  inquiring  particularly  into  the  caufes  of  the  rarious 
general  fymptoms  above  enumerated,  the  Do{flor  proceeds  to 
treat  of  the  methods  of  diuinguifliing  and  arranging  fymp- 
toms and  difeafes ;  the  former  of  which  he  divides  into  ordi- 
nary, acceflbry,  and  extraordinary  ;  and  the  latter  into  clalTes, 
orders,  genera,  and  fpccies ;  to  which  he  fcruples  not  fome- 
times  to  add  varieties.  Previous  to  entering  on  the  pradical 
part  of  the  work,  the  author  obferves,  tliat 

'  There  are  people  who,  either  from  dulnefs  or  indolence, 
pretend  to  decry  the  fyftematic  way  of  arranging  the  hiftories 
of  difeafes  ;  but  if  fuch  as  have  capacity  to  underftand  it,  will 
take  the  pains  of  examining,  they  will  fee  that  the  fyftematic 
method  is  more  fatisfaclory  than  any  that  has  yet  been  adopted, 
and  tends  to  reduce  practice  to  the  greateft  fimplicity,  (ince, 
by  bringing  thofe  difeafes  together  which  demand  fimilar  re- 
medies, it  fhevvs,  that  though  there  may  be  a  great  variety  in 
the  names,  there  is  not  much  in  the  methods  of  treatment.' 

We  ftiall  not  pay  fo  much  regard  to  the  imputation  either 
of  dulnefs  or  indolence^  as  to  be  precluded  from  calling  into 
queftion- the  juftnefs  of  the  author's  fentiments  relative  to  the 
•fimplicity  of  the  fyftematic  method  of  arrangement  which  he 
has  adopteii.  So  far  from  being  really  fimple,  we  cannot  help 
confidering  it  as  unneceflarily  complex,  abounding  with  dif- 
tin£lions  merely  verbal,  and  which  are  not  requifite  in  the  in- 
veftigation  of  difeafes.  We  are  likewife  of  opinion,  that  the 
author's  diftinftion  of  difeafes  is  not  totally  confiftent  with  his 
own  plan.  Why,  for  inftance,  fhould  afthmatic  difeafes  and 
fluxes  be  ranked  among  univerfal  difeafes,  as  oppofed  to  thofe 
which  are  local ;  or,  why  (hould  the  general  difeafes  of  the 
fexes  be  regarded  as  different  ? 

The  remaining  four  books  of  the  firft  part  are  employed  oa 
the  theories  of  the  feveral  orders  of  difeafes,  and  their  divifion 
into  genera  ;  femeiology,  or  the  dodrine  of  figns  ;  a  general 
fcherne  to  preferve  health  ;  and  a  general  fcheme  of  curing 
difeafes. 

The  fecond,  or  pradical  part  of  the  work,  is  divided  into 

nine  books,  in  which  the   hiftory  and  method  of  cure  of  the 

following  difeafes  are  delineated  ;  viz.  fevers,  infi*mmations, 

a  fluxes. 
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fluxes,  painful  difeafes,  fpafmodic  difeafes,  inabilities  and  pri* 
vations,  afthmatic  difeafes,  mental  difeafes,  and  cachexies. 
The  author  propofes  hereafter  to  add  three  other  books  to  this 
part  of  the  work,  if  what  is  now  publifhed  (hould  be  found 
to  meet  with  approbation.  If  the  fentiments  of  others  co- 
incide with  our  opinion,  Dr.  Macbride  needs  not  hefitate  to 
complete  his  intended  plan.  For  though  we  have  objcfled 
againft  the  minute  arrangement  of  his  fyftem,  the  execution 
of  the  work  is  juftly  intitled  to  our  praife  ;  and  whoever  pe- 
rufes  it  with  attention,  we  venture  to  affirm,  will  reap  more 
ufeful  knowledge  from  this  Introdudion,  than  from  any  other 
fmgle  book  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  phyfic. 

As  a  fpecimen  of  the  author's  perfpicuity,  we  fhall  lay  be- 
fore our  readers  a  part  of  the  general  methods  of  treating  in- 
flammations. 

*  Methods  to  promote  a  Refolutlon. 

*  When  we  laid  down  the  theory  of  inflammations  in  gene- 
ral, the  different  ways  they  terminate  were  then  explained  : 
the  firfl  of  which  is  by  refolution  ;  and  this,  when  pradicable, 
is  what  we  are  always  to  aim  at,  except  in  cafes  where  it  is 
found  that  the  inflammation  is  owing  to  the  expulfion  of  fome 
acrid  matter  from  the  blood,   in  the  way  of  crifis. 

*  Bleeding  is  one  of  the  principal  means  ufed  to  check  the 
progrefs  of  an  inflammation,  and  drawing  off  a  large  quan- 
tity of  blood  will  always,  for  a  time,  allay  the  general  in- 
tenfenefs  of  motion  in  the  vafcular  fyftem,  and  abate  that  ex- 
cefs  of  heat  which  is  a  neceflary  confequence ;  but  it  will  not 
always  calm  the  local  intenfenefs,  or  leflen  the  degrees  of  of- 
cillatory  motion  in  the  veffcls  where  the  inflammation  is  feated  : 
we  therefore  have  recourfe  alfo  to  local  bleedings,  which,  tho* 
the  quantity  thus  taken  away  be  but  fmall,  are  found  of  more 
immediate  fervice  in  abating  the  inflammation,  than  taking  a 
confiderable  number  of  ounces  from  the  arm.  Thefe  local 
bleedings  are  accomplifhed  by  leeches,  or  by  cupping  with 
fcarification. 

*  But  fmart  purging  is,  in  general,  a  more  certain  means 
of  abating  an  inflammation  than  even  bleeding ;  for,  in  this 
way,  large  derivation  may  be  made,  in  confequence  of  which, 
the  inflamed  veffels  will  return  to  their  natural  rates  of  mo- 
tion, and  recover  their  due  degrees  of  ftrength. 

*  Nitre,  as  being  the  moft  powerful  cooler  in  the  materia 
medica,  is  frequently  given,  though  not  always  with  fuccefs; 
for  though  it  may  have  confiderabie  powes  in  allaying  the  ge- 
neral heat,  yet  it  does  not  feem  to  have  much  virtue  in  abat- 
ing that  which  is  local. 

*  In  external  inflammations,  where  we  can  avail  ourfclves 
of  topical  remedies,  the  application  of  things  which  have  an 

emol- 
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emollient  and  fedative  quality  will  be  necefiary,  where  the 
predominant  caufe  of  the  difeafe  is  excefs  of  the  ofcillatory 
motion. 

*  But  when  an  inflammation  is  feated  internally,  fo  as  not 
to  admit  the  immediate  application  of  topical  fedatives,  no- 
thing is  more  effedlual  in  procuring  a  refolution,  than  laying 
on  a  blifter  where  the  pain  is  felt,  or  as  near  to  it  as  the  na- 
ture of  the  cafe  will  allow. 

*  Or,  if  the  pain  be  lefs  urgent,  and  bllrtering  Ihould  be 
deemed  too  fevere,  then,  rubbing  with  volatile  liniment,  lay- 
ing on  bags  of  flannel  filled  with  hot  ;falr,  or  applying  fome 
ftimulants  by  way  of  poultice,  mult  be  fubftituted  in  the  room 
of  blifters. 

'  Difcutient  fomentations  are  chiefly  to  be  depended  on  in 
fuch  inflammations  as  fucceed  wounds,  bruifes,  fradures,  and 
the  like  external  injuries. 

*  But  there  ought  to  be  fome  attention  given  in  regard  to 
continuing  the  ufe  of  fomentations,  left  they  be  protracted  be- 
yond the  due  time  ;  for  then  they  will  do  harm,  by  creating 
an  additional  laxity  of  the  fibres,  whence  will  fucceed  weak- 
nefs  and  obltinate  fwellings. 

*  Thefe  arc  the  means  whereby  we  may  hope  to  fucceed  in 
procuring  a  refolution  of  an  inflammation,  when  it  is  owing 
more  to  an  increafe  of  ofcillatory  motion  than  to  a  defeft  of  the 
the  refifting  power  ;  but  in  thole  cafes  which  evidently  depend 
moft  on  relaxation,  and  weaknefs  of  the  vefi'els,  we  are  to  be 
more  fparing  with  refpe<^  to  bleeding  and  purging ;  we  fliould 
alfo  omit  the  application  of  emollient  and  warm  fomentations, 
and  depend  on  astringents,  repellents,  and  ftrengtheners. 

'  Srrengtheners  are  alfo  required  in  cafes  of  inflammation 
which  are  owing  to  excels  of  ofcillatory  motion,  fo  foon  as 
this  ftiall  be  allayed  by  the  rrieans  already  propofed. 

*  The  external  ftrengtheners  ufually  confift  of  folutions,  and 
mixtures  of  white  vitriol,  ahim,  faccharum  faturni,  lapis  ca- 
laminaris,  and  tutty,  in  rofe  or  plantain  water ;  alfo  tindure 
of  rofes  and  infufions  of  balauftines,  and  of  pomegranate 
peel :  thefe  are  occafionally  made  into  eye  waters  and  gargles, 
for  fuch  fpecies  of  ophthalmy  and  quinfey  as  fliew  plainly  that 
the  fault  lies  chiefly  in  the  weak  and  relaxed  ftate  of  the  in- 
llamed  vefliels  :  thefe  difeafcs  often  require  the  ufe  of  internal 
ftrengtheners,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  cortex,  aided  by 
cold  bathing. 

*  Bliftering,  thougli  frequently  ordered  in  thefe  cafes,  is 
not  found  to  be  of  that  immediate  fervice  as  in  the  inflamma- 
tions which  proceed  from  a  predominancy  of  the  other  con- 
jundt  caufe. 

6  *  Ma- 
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*  Management  in  Cafes  of  Exudation, 
*  So  far  with  refpedl  to  the  methods  which  are  to  be  occa* 
iionally  put  in  pradice  when  there  are  hopes  of  a  refolution ; 
but  from  calling  to  mind  the  hiftory  of  the  progrefs  of  inflam- 
mations, it  is  eafy  to  underfiand,  that  unlefs  we  are  (o  happy 
as  to  fucceed  in  procuring  this  defirable  termination  early  in  the 
difeafe,  it  will  foon  be  too  late  to  expeft  it ;  it  is  therefore  only 
within  the  firft  four  or  five  days  (unlefs  the  degree  of  inflamma- 
tion bfe  but  flight,  and  it  proceeds  chiefly  from  relaxation)  that 
we  are  to  purfue  the  methods  directed  for  procuring  a  refolu- 
tion ;  after  that,  if  the  fymptoms  ftill  continue  to  grow  more 
diflrefling,  the  bell  that  can  be  done  is,  to  favour  the  exu- 
dation, when  the  feat  of  the  difeafe,  and  nature  of  the  part  af- 
feded,  will  allow  that  way  of  termination ;  which,  as  hath 
been  formerly  explained,  is  when  the  veflels  which  run  on  or 
near  the  furface  of  diff'erent  parts,  are  thofe  which  have  been 
^ized  by  the  inflammation. 

*  The  pores  and  open  orifices  on  the  furface,  which  is  the 
(eat  of  inflammation,  ouze  out  a  quantity  of  purulent  fluid, 
which  feems  to  be  a  peculiar  compofition  of  lymph,  mucus, 
and  oil,  with  fometimes  an  evident  fliare  of  the  red  part  of  the 
blood. 

*  If  the  inflamed  part  be  one  of  thofe  which  are  naturally 
fupplied  with  lymph  and  mucus,  for  thepurpofes  of  keeping 
the  membranous  coverings  in  a  ftate  of  moifture,  the  difcharge 
by  exudation  fs  generally  VQry  confiderable. 

*  Perfcns  converfant  in  the  diflTeflion  of  morbid  bodies, 
have  frequent  occafion  to  fee  colledions  of  this  exuded  matter 
in  the  abdomen,  where  it  has  ouzed  from  the  pores  on  the 
furface  of  the  paritoneum,  or  of  different  vifcera  which  have 
been  inflamed  ;  and  in  the  thorax,  where  it  has  exuded  from 
the  pleura  or  furface  of  the  lungs,  without  any  vifible  breach, 
ulceration^  or  dilfolution  of  tiie  folids. 

*  On  fome  occafidns,  however,  this  purulent  matter  which 
is  thrown  off  by  exudation  does  acquire  a  degree  of  fliarpnefs' 
fufficient  to  melt  down  the  folids,  and  form  fuperficial  ul- 
cers ;  and  when  the  more  fubiile  part  of  it  is  exhaled,  it  fre- 
quently leaves  whitifli  or  yellowifli  floughs  behind,  adhering 
like  a  membrane  to  the  fuiface  of  the  inflamed  part. 

'  There  are  no  certain  methods  of  knowing  when  an  in- 
flammation terminates  in  the  way  of  exudation,  except  in  fuch 
cafes  as  allow  the  matter  to  difcharge  itfelf;  for,  when  it  is 
pent  up  in  the  thorax,  or  any  other  cavity,  it  will  be  impof- 
iible  to  tell  how  things  are,  until  a  new  train  of  fymptoms 
fliall  arife ;  for  the  pain  and  heat,  and  the  fymptoms  which 
necefiarily  attend  them,  will  fubfide,  when  the  inflamed  vef- 
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fcls  thus  get  rid  of  their  load,  and   are  freed  from  the  dif- 
tcnfion, 

*  But  matters  feldom  remain  long  in  fufpenfe ;  for  the  hec- 
tic fever,  which  infalhbly  fucceeds,  will  fufficiently  ihevy  that 
there  is  a  purulent  fomes. 

*  It  is  only  in  cafes  of  external  inflammation  that  any  ma- 
terial aid  can  be  afforded,  when  the  difeafe  terminates  in  this 
way  ;  and  here,  the  general  fcheme  muft  be  to  facilitate  the 
difcharge,  fo  as  to  let  the  purulent  matter  entirely  pafs  off  ; 
TO  moderate  the  remaining  force  of  the  inflammation,  and 
prevent  any  deftrudlion  or  ulceration  of  the  folids. 

*  Hence  the  fame  means  that  were  propofed  in  procuring  a 
refolution,  muft  ftill  be  pcrfifted  in  to  a  certain  degree ;  and 
we  muft  repeat  the  bleedings,  and  give  cathartics,  according 
to  the  violence  of  the  inflammation,  and  according  as  there 
appears  to  be  more  or  lefs  of  a  flow  of  humours  to  the  in- 
flamed parr, 

*  The  topical  applications  here  confift  of  lotions,  epithems, 
cerates,  unguents,  and  injeflions ;  the  compofition  of  which 
muft  be  varied  according  as  they  are  intended  to  cleanfe,  to 
heal  up,  or  to  ftrengthen.' 

To  this  work  an  appendix  is  added,  concerning  the  effedls 
of  wort,  or  infufion  of  malt,  in  curing  the  fcurvy  aj:  fea.  Jt 
has  been  formerly  printed,  but  is  now  republilbed  for  the  fa- 
tisfaftion  of  thofe  readers  who  are  not  furniftied  with  the  firft 
edition. 


V.  A  Journal  of  tht  Swedifll  Ambajfy^  in  the  Tsan  M.DC.LIIl, 
and  M.DCLiy.  from  the  Commoniuealih  of  Brtgland,  Scot- 
land, flW  Ireland,  Written  by  the  AmbaJ/aJtr  the  Lord  Cowf 
mijjiomr  Whitelocke.  Wtth  an  Appendix  of  original  Papers, 
In  2  Fols»  \to,    \l.   J  is,  Cd,   Boards,  Becket  andVe  Hondt. 

C^EW  parts  of  hiftory  afford  greater  entertainment  than  thofe 
•*"  which  prefent  us  with  anecdotes  of  eminent  perfons ;  and 
our  curiofity  is  never  fo  agreeably  engaged  as  in  tracing  the 
progrefs  of  refpedable  chara6\ers  through  the  private  walks  of 
life.  The  work  now  before  us,  fo  far  as  it  extends,  may  be 
confidered  as  the  moft  copious  fund  of  minute  incidents  that 
we  meet  with  in  biographical  writings.  It  muft  be  obferved 
at  the  fame  time,  that  they  are  generally  of  an  unimportant 
nature,  and  fuch  as,  in  the  life-time  of  the  author,  would 
have  proved  very  little  Interefting  to  the  public.  In  the  pre- 
fent age,  however,  they  derive  a  degree  of  veneration  from  the 
dirtance  at  which  they  are  placed,  and  from  the  great  inte- 
grity of  their  author.     They  alfo  poflTefe  the  merit  of  cafting, 
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in  many  places,  new  light  on  the  genius  and  fome  particular 
charadcrs  of  thofe  times. 

The  embaffy  of  which  this  work  is  the  journal,  was  pro- 
jefted  by  Oliver  Cromwell  and  the  council  of  (late,  for  the 
purpofe  of  concluding  an  ofFenfive  and  defenfive  alliance  with 
the  queen  of  Sweden.  The  lord  commiflioner  Whitelocke,  at 
this  time  much  advanced  in  years,  was  for  many  reafons 
averfe  to  the  employment ;  and  it  appears  not  to  have  been 
without  the  warmeft  follicitations  of  the  protestor  that  he 
was  at  laft  prevailed  with  to  embrace  it.  The  author  has  mi- 
nutely related  Tome  conferences  which  paffed  on  the  fubje£l ; 
one  of  which  was  with  Cromwell,  another  with  his  own  wife, 
and  a  third  with  William  Cooke,  his  tenant.  After  mature 
delibcraiion,  at  a  fubfequent  conference  with  Cromwell,  he 
confents  to  the  propofal,  and  his  compliance  Js  received  by 
the  general  with  great  cordiality.  We  fhall  lay  before  our 
readers  the  converfation  which  was  held  at  this  interview. 

«  Early  in  the  morning  Whitelocke  had  accefle  to  the  general, 
and  this  difcourfe  with  him. 

'  Wh.  I  was  to  attend  your  excellence,  butt  mift  of  you. 

*  Crom.  I  knew  not  of  it  5  you  are  alwayes  wellcome  to  me.  I 
hope  you  have  confidered  the  propofall  1  made  to  you,  and  are 
■willing  to  ierve  the  common-wealth. 

*  Wh,  I  have  fully  confidered  it ;  and  with  humble  thankes  ac- 
knowledge tlie  honor  intended  me,  and  am  molt  willing  to  ferve 
your  e3u:ellence  and  the  common-wealth  j  butt  in  this  particular  I 
humbly  begge  your  excufe.  1  have  indeavoured  to  fatisfy  my 
owne  judgement,  and  my  neerefl:  relations,  butt  can  doe  neither?  . 
nor  gaine  a  conftnt,  and  I  fliould  be  very  unworthy  and  ungratefull 
to  gee  againft  it,,  -  • 

'  Crom^  You  know  that  no  relations  ufe  to  fway  the  ballance  in 
fuch  matters  as  this.  I  know  your  lady  very  well,  and  that  flie  is  a 
good  woman,  and  a  religious  woman;  indeed  I  think  Iheis:  and 
I  durit  undertake,  in  a  matter  of  this  nature,  wherein  the  intereft 
of  God  and  of  his  people  is  concerned,  as  they  are  in  your  un- 
dertaking of  this  buifnes,  I  dare  fay  my  lady  will  not  oppofe  it. 

*  Wh.  Truely,  fir,  \  think  there  is  no  woman  alive  defires  more 
the  promoting  of  tVat  intereft ;  but  flie  hopes  it  may  be  done  as 
much,  if  not  more,  by  fome  other  perfon. 

*  Cran.  Really  I  know  not  in  England  fo  fitt  a  perlpn  as  you 
are  for  it. 

*  Wh.  Your  excellence  cannot  butt  know  my  want  of  breeding 
and  experience  in  matters  of  this  nature,  and  of  language. 

*  Lrom.  I  know  your  education,  travayle,  and  language,  and 
experience  have  fitted  you  for  if;  you  know  the  afFayres  of 
Chriftendome  as  well  as  moll  men,  and  of  England,  as  well  as  any 
man,  and  can  give  as  good  an  account  of  them.  I  think  no  mart 
can  ferve  his  countrey  more  then  you  may  herein  ;  indeed  I  think 
ib,  and  therfore  I  make  it  my  particular  fuit,  and  earneft  reqiieft 
to  you  to  undertake  it :  and  I  hope  you  will  fhow  a  little  regard 
to  me  in  it  j  and  I  affure  you  that  you  (hall  have  no  caufe  to  re- 
pent it, 

«  Wh,  Uy 
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*  Wh,  My  lord,  I  am  veiy  ready  to  teftify  my  duety  to  your  ejt* 
cellency.  I  acknowledge  your  many  favours  to  me,  and  myfelfe 
an  officer  under  your  command,  and  to  owe  you  obedience.  Butt 
your  excellency  will  not  expert  it  from  me  in  that  wherin  I  am  not 
capable  to  ferve  you :  and,  therefore,  I  make  it  my  molt  humble 
fuit  to  be  excufed  from  this  fervice. 

*  Crom.  For  your  abilities  I  am  fatisfyed  ;  I  know  no  man  fo  fitt 
for  it  as  yourfelfe  ;  and  if  you  (hould  decline  it  (as  T  hope  yoa 
will  not)  the  common-wealth  would  fuffer  extremely  by  it,  your 
own  profefiion  perhaps  might  fuffer  likewife,  and  the  proteftant 
interelt  would  luffer  by  it :  indeed  you  cannot  be  excufed,  the 
hearts  of  all  the  good  people  in  this  nation  are  fett  upon  it,  to 
have  you  undertake  this  fervice,  and  if  you  (hould  waive  it,  being 
thus,  and  att  fuch  a  time  when  your  going  may  be  the  moft  likely 
means  to  fettle  our  buifnes  with  the  Dutch  and  Danes,  and  mat- 
ter of  trade,  (and  none,  I  fay  again,  can  doe  it  better  than  you)  ; 
the  common  wealth  would  be  att  an  extreame  prejudice  by  your 
refufall.  Butt  I  hope  you  will  hearken  to  my  requeft,  and  lett  me 
prevayle  with  you  to  undertake  it :  neither  you  nor  yours,  I  hope, 
Ihall  ever  have  any  caufe  to  wifti  you  had  not  done  it. 

*  Wh.  My  lord,  when  a  man  is  cut  of  fight  he  is  out  of  mind. 
Though  your  excellency  be  jult  and  honorable  j  yett  your  greater 
affayres  calling  you  off,  thofe  to  whom  matters  of  correfpondence 
and  fupplyes  ^wx'k  be  referred,  will  perhaps  forget  one  who  is  afarrc 
of,  and  not  be  fo  fenfible  of  extreamities  in  a  forein  countrey  as 
thofe  who  fuffer  \mder  them. 

*  Crom.  I  will  ingage  to  take  particular  care  of  thofe  matters  my- 
felfe, and  that  you  fliall  neither  want  fupplyes  nor  any  thing  that 
is  fitt  for  you  :  you  ihall  be  fett  out  with  as  much  honor  as  ever  any 
ambafiador  was  from  England.  I  fhall  hold  myfelfe  particular!/ 
obliged  to  you  if  you  will  undertake  it  5  and  will  ftick  as  clofe  to 
you  as  your  ^in  is  to  your  fleih.  You  fliall  want  nothing  either 
for  your  honor  and  equipage,  or  for  power  and  truft  to  be  re- 
pofed  in  you,  or  for  correfpondence  and  fupplyes  when  you  are 
abroadcj  I  promife  you,  my  lord,  you  fhall  not.  I  will  make  it 
my  buifnes  to  fee  it  done.  The  parlement  and  councell,  as  well 
as  myfelfe,  will  take  it  very  well,  and  thankfully  from  you  to  ac- 
cept of  this  imployment  J  and  all  people,  efpecially  the  good  people 
of  the  nation,  will  be  much  fatisfied  with  it:  and,  therfore,  my 
lord,  I  make  it  againe  my  earnefl  requeft  to  you  to  accept  this  ho- 
norable imployment. 

*  This  extraordinary  earned nes  of  Cromwell,  fo  that  he  would 
not  be  fatisfyed  unles  Whitelocke  did  accept  the  imployment,  nor 
by  any  means  be  preyayled  with  to  excuie  him  ;  and  Whitelocke 
feeing  plainly  that  he  could  not  decline  it,  without  making  Crom- 
i\ell,  the  parlement,  and  councell  highly  diftafted  againll  him, 
and  to  be  his  covert,  if  not  open  enemies,  for  negle6ling  and 
/lighting  them,  who  had  opportunity,  and  power,  and  will,  to  be 
even  vvirh  him. 

*  He  came  to  this  refolution,  (which,  uppon  prayer  to  God  and 
advice  of  his  friends,  lie  had  foimeriy  takei»)  that  if  he  fliould 
find  it  with  Cromweil  as  he  did,  then  to  conlent  rather  to  goe  the 
journey  in  great  daunger,  then  to  ftay  att  home  in  greater ;  and 
to  hope  to  doe  fonie  fervice  for  the  protellant  people  and  intercft. 
Therefore,  after  fome  pawfe,  WhiteloQke  fpake  againe  to  Crom- 
well thus  : 

VoL.XXXlII.  April,  t772»  X  '  Wh,  I  fee 
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•  Wh,  I  fee  your  excellence  is  inexorable  for  my  excufe;  and 
much  lett  uppon  it,  with  more  then  ordinary  eaineftnels,  for  nie 
to  undertake  this  fei  vice,  for  which,  (though  I  judge  myfelfe  infuf- 
ficient)  yett  your  judgement  and  the  councelTs  is,  that  I  am  ca- 
pable to  doe  (onie  lervice  to  the  common-wealth,  and  to  the  pro- 
teitant  intereft  hcrin,  and  to  the  honor  of  God,  which  is  above 
all  other  motives:  and  hoping  that  it  may  be  fb ;  and  to  teltify 
my  regard  and  duety  to  your  excellence,  who  have  honored  me 
with  your  perfonall  requell  for  it,  and  the  counctli  having  un- 
animouily  pitched  uppon  me;  and  to  manifeil  that  I  am  not  felfe- 
willed,  and  how  much  I  value  your  excellence's  commands,  and 
can  lubmitt  my  own  to  better  judgements,  I  am  refolved  to  lay 
slide  further  confideration  of  wife,  children,  friends,  fortune,  and 
ail  pbjeftions  and  feare  of  daungers,  and  to  conform  myfelfe  to 
your  excellence's  defires.  and  to  the  votes  of  the  councell,  by  ac- 
cepting this  difficult  and  hazardous  imploymentj  and  doe  reft 
confident  of  your  excellence's  care  and  favour  tow^^-ds  me,  who 
"undertake  it  by  your  command  :  and  hope  that  fuch  allowances 
and  fupplycs  will  be  afforded  me,  and  fuch  memory  had  of  me  in 
my  abicnce,  as  Ihall  be  agreeable  to  the  honor  of  the  nation,  and 
of  yourfelfe,  and  the  builnes,  as  alio  of  your  fervant. 
*  *  Lrcm.  My  lord,  I  doe  moft  heartily  thanke  you  for  accepting 
the  imployment,  wherby  you  have  teftifyed  a  very  great  refpe<it 
and  favour  to  me,  and  alfedfion  to  the  common-wealth,  which 
will  be  very  well  taken  by  them ;  and  I  affure  you,  that  it  is  fo 
gratefull  to  me,  who,  uppon  my  particular  requell  have  prevayled 
with  you,  that  1  tliall  never  forgett  this  favour,  butt  endeavour  to 
requite  it  to  you  and  yours;  really,  my  lord,  I  fliail  :  and  I  will 
acquaint  the  councell  with  it,  that  wen\ay  defire  further  conference 
with  you. 

*  He  went  away  well  pleafed;  and  Whitelocke's  friends^thought 
what  he  had  done  to  be  rationall;  but  tender  aftedtion  was  full  of 
paflion  and  weeping.' 

The  puritanical  character  of  thofe  times  is  ftrongly  tnarked 
by  the  quelHon  which  was  ftarted  in  parliament  upon  the  re- 
port that  Whitelocke  had  accepted  the  office  of  ambalTador  ; 
namely,  whether  or  not  he  was  a  godly  man  ?  After  Tome  lit- 
tle debate,  however,  it  was  unanimoufly  voted,  that  he  fliould 
be  fent  ainbafTador  extraordinary  from  the  commonwealth. 

The  next  objeft  of  confidcration  was  to  fix  the  appointments 
of  the  embaffy.  For  this  purpofe,  Whitelocke  was  defired  to 
deliver  his  propofals  to  the  council ;  and  he  feems  from  thefe 
to  have  entertained  no  fmall  idea  of  the  dignity  with  which  he 
was  invefted.  He  apprehended  that  it  would  be  requifite  for 
the  honour  of  the  parliament,  and  his  own  fecufity,  that  he 
fliouId  carry  with  him  near  a  hundred  perfons  in  his  retinue, 
and  be  allowed  at  the  rate  of  1 5 col.  a  month  ;  or  if  this  was 
thought  too  high,  he  humbly  propofed  icoo  1.  advance  for  his 
preparations,  befidc  coach  and  liveries,  and  1200  1.  a  month 
for  ail  his  charges.  When  all  things  are  fettled  for  his  depar- 
ture, many  of  his  friends  afl'emble  together,  and  after  prayers, 
-acd  expounding  feveral  palTages  cf  Scripture,  Whitelocke  ad- 
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drefied  the  audience  in  a  fpeech  to  the  following  efFecl ;  wi^h 
tvhich  we  prelent  our  readers,  as  an  inftance  of"  the  reugkus 
declamation  which  mixed  with  the  tranfad^ions  of  that  age. 

**  My  very  worthy  friends, 
"  Such  you  have  iliowed  yourfelves  to  be  by  this  meeting  j  fe- 
terall  of  you  have  fpoken  what  it  hath  pleafed  God  to  putt  intd 
your  hearts,  and  that  with  great  piety  and  affection  ;  and  htve 
fought  God  on  nny  behalfe,  and  I  fuppofe  you  may  expert  to 
lieare  fomething  from  me  llkewifc;  on  this  occafion,  whcrin  I  am 
fo  much  concerned.  I  Ihall  not  hold  you  long,  and  (hall  fpeake 
from  that  fcripture  from  which  1  have  taken  much  comfort. 
Gen.  xxviii.  15.  w^ere  God  makes  this  promife  to  Jacob,  in  his 
journey  to  Padan  Aram  :  *'  Behold  I  am  with  thee,  and  will  keepi 
thee  in  all  places,  whither  thou  goeft,  and  will  bring  thee  againe 
into  this  land." 

««  Jacob  was  afaithfall  fervant  of  God,  and  heir  of  the  promife  j 
I  am  a  poor  inconfiderable  worme;  yett  God  delights  to  glorify  his 
mercy  on  the  meaneft  fubjedts.  God  directed  this  journey  of  Ja- 
cob's, I  hope  he  hath  dire6led  mine,  and  called  me  to  it  j  lam 
fure  I  did  not  feeke  it,  nor  had  ever  any  one  a  freer  call  to  any 
fervice.  Methinkes  I  heare  the  fame  words  fpoken  by  the  fame 
God,  though  to  fo  worth  e/s  a  creature  as  I  am:  *' Eehjld  I  am 
with  thee  in  all  places  ;  whither  thou  goefl,  I  will  bring  thee  againe 
into  this  land."  My  confidence  is  in  this  mercy  of  God  ;  and  my 
hopes,  that  he  may  ufe  me  as  an  inftrument  to  promote  his  honor, 
hath  bin  my  chiefe  motives  for  this  undertaking,  and  is  my  only- 
hope  to  partake  of  this  gratious  promife.  Thefe  words  to  Jacob 
are  fpoken  to  all  who  fliall  be  att  any  time  in  God's  fervice,  and 
depend  on  him. 

"  That  I  have  defigned  heerby  to  ferve  my  countrey,  without 
txpedlation  of  profit  to  myfelfe^  may  have  the  more  credit  from 
the  fmallenes  of  my  allowances,  and  the  unlikelyhood  of  advantage 
by  the  imployment. 

"  Nor  was  there  much  pleafure  to  be  aimed  att  in'fo  long  and 
daungerous  a  journey  to  the  northerne  countryes,  in  the  depth  of 
winter:  nor  could  much  honor  be  added  by  it  to  my  prefent 
condition  ;  and  if  any,  it  would  be  farre  fetcht,  Ihort,  and  deaic 
bought. 

*'  It  is  the  honor  of  God,  the  good  of  his  people,  the  advantage 
of  my  countrey,  which  are  the  grounds  of  this  my  undertaking; 
wherin  Idefne  to  trull  in  my  God,  who  hath  bin  with  me  in  many 
former  great  anions  and  perills,  •*  in  fix  troubles  and  in  ieven.'* 
I  hope  he  will  be  ftill  unto  me  (as  he  is  to  all  that  reil  uppon  him) 
a  fun  to  dire6l  me,  to  give  me  light  to  fliine  uppon  me,  and  to 
comfort  me  \  a  fliield  to  proteft  and  defend  me  and  my  company  j 
and  an  exceeding  great  reward  to  me,  farre  bejond  any  that  the 
molt  bountiful!  Itate  or  prince  can  bellow  uppon  their  bell  deferv- 
ing  fervants. 

«'  I  have  butt  one  thing  more  to  trouble  you  with  att  thie  time  ; 
it  is  to  returne  my  moll  hearty  thankes  to  you  for  the  favour  and 
comfort  of  this  meeting,  for  your  pious  exhortations,  and  fervent 
prayers  to  God  on  my  behalfe. 

«♦  O  that  I  might  be  carry ed  forth  in  this  aclion  uppon  the  winges 
of  prayer  }  I  hope  I  Ihall :  and  make  it  luy  carnelliuit  to  you,  my 
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chriftian  friends,  that  as  now,  and  att  feverall  other  times,  yotr 

and  many  others  have  bin  leeking  the  Lord  for  me;  that  your 

f)rayers  may  not  ceafe ;  that  they  may  not  leave  me,  when  I  Ihall 
cave  you;  butt  that  whileft  I  am  with  you,,  and  in  my  abfence 
from  you,  I  may  be  remembred  in  your  prayers,  and  recommended 
to  the  protection,  guidance,  and  blefling  of  him,  who  is  the  God  of 
Drayer  and  mercy  ;  who  delights  in  fuch  offerings  as  thefe,  and 
never  denyes  his  bleflings  to  thofe  that  feeke  him  with  fervent  hearts 
and  prayers." 

The  following  anecdote  gives  us  feme  idea  of  the  cuftoms  of 
the  laft  century,  with  the  author's  domeftic  charader,  and  ex- 
traordinary minutenefs  in  this  Journal. 

*  An  old  and  faithfuU  fervant  to  Whitelocke,  who  had  ferved 
his  father  and  him  forty  years,  would  needs  come  himfelfe  to 
London,  to  take  his  leave  of  his  mafter,  and  in  his  cart,  brouo-ht 
up  with  him  meale  and  other  things  for  Whitelocke's  journey  ;  be 
would  not  be  perfwaded  to  Hay  all  night  in  London  ;  butt,  in  his- 
returne  home,  near  Maydenhead,  he  fuddenly  fell  downe  in  the 
highway,  notable  to  fpeake  j  his  men  helped  him  up  into  his 
carte,  and  there  prefently,  and  quietly,  he  departed  out  of  this 
world,  and  became  a  fakit  in  heaven  :  he  was  on  earth,  a  faith- 
full,  difcreet,  and  loving  fervant  and  friend  to  Whitelocke,  and  his 
family.' 

In  the  beginning  of  November  16^3,  after  a  tender  conver- 
fation  wiih  his  wile,  which  is  particularly  related,  Whitelocke 
embarks  on  his  embaffy,  and  arrivefl  at  the  Swedifli  court  the 
20th  of  the  following  month. 

Almoft  every  anecdote  in  this  Journal  affords  proof  of  the 
author's  great  precifion  in  recording  the  incidents  which  ocj 
curred;  and  in  others,  the  flrength  of  his  memory  is  equallj 
apparent.  A  convcrfation  is  related  that  pafTed  between  hii 
and  the  fliipper  of  a  Dutch  veffel  which  he  took  on  his  pal 
lage,  where  u])wards  of  forty  queftions  and  anfwcrs  are  men^ 
lioned  on  each  fide.  In  one  of  the  ambairador*s  conference! 
with  the  (jueen  of  Swedon,  we  are  informed  of  the  flratagei 
be  ufed  for  preventing  any  bad  conicqueace  from  the  intercept 
tion  of  his  difpatches  to  England. 

« The  queen,  fays  he,  who  ufed  much  variety  and  digref 

fions  in  her  diicourfe,  alkeJ  Whitelocke: 

*  ^.  How  doe  you  contrive  it  to  write  to  your  fuperiors,  tbj 
others  may  not  know  what  yuti  write,  in  cafe  your  letters  fhoul<j 
be  intercepted  :  doe  you  write  by  cyphers  ? 

*  y/h.  That  is  a  way  that  may  ealily  bs  uncyphered  ;  butt  I  ul 
to  write  to  my  general!  by  liich  a  way  as  no  tleth.  can  ever  find  out,' 
butt  by  agreement  before  hand. 

*  £;{«.  How  is  that  I  pray  ? 

*  W'h.  I  leave  with  my  generall,  or  with  the  fecretary  of  the 
councell,  two  glafles  of  water,  which  I  njake  :  with  the  one  of  the 
waters  I  vviite  my  letters,  having  two  like  glafTes  of  waters  with 

i^.myj'elfe.     The  letter,  thus  written,  no  man  can  poiTibly  reade,  no 
jiioic  then  if  it  were  written  with  fayfe  water  j  butt  \va(h  over 
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this  letter  with  the  water  in  the  other  glafTe,  and  it  turnes  it  to 
blacke,  and  juft  as  if  it  had  bin  written  with  inke. 

*  ^/.  This  is  a  curious  way  indeed}  and  have  you  of  thofe 
waters  heer  ? 

*  Wh.  Yes,  madame,  I  make  them  myfelfe,  and  have  left  of 
them  with  my  general  5  fo  that  no  creature  can  reade  his  or  my 
letters  without  them.' 

After  a  tedious  negociation,  Whitelocke  at  length  concluded 
the  treaty  which  had  been  the  objefl  of  bis  embafly  ;  and  leav- 
ing the  court  of  Sweden  about  the  middle  of  May  1654,  he 
arrived  fafe  at  London,  with  all  his  retinue,  on  the  ift  of  July 
following.  The  two  or  three  fubfequent  days  are  fpent  in  re- 
ceiving the  congratulations  of  his  friends,  a  conference  with 
the  proteilor,  and  pious  addreffes  to  heaven  for  the  fafety  and 
fuccefs  of  his  journey.  On  the  6th  of  the  fame  month,  he 
went  to  Whitehall,  where^  in  a  fpeech,  he  delivered  a  cir- 
cumftantial  account  of  his  embafly,  daring  the  relation  of 
which,  the  pi'oredtor  is  reprefented  as  fitting  in  his  great  chair 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  table,  covered,  while  the  council  fat 
uncovered  on  each  fide.  When  Whitelocke  had  ended  his 
fpeech,  we  are  told,  that  the  protedor,  pulling  off  his  hat, 
and  immediately  putting  it  on  again,  defired  Whitelocke  to 
withdraw.  In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards  a  mef- 
fage  was  fent  to  him  to  return,  when  the  protedor,  repeating 
the  fame  ceremony  as  before,  addreflld  liim  in  words  to  the 
following  effeit. 

'"  My  lord, 
"  The  councell  and  myfelfe  have  heard  the  report  of  your  Jour- 
'iiey  and  negotiarion  with  much  contentment  and  fatisf^^dtion,  and 
both  we  and  you  have  caufe  to  blelfe  God  for  your  returne  home, 
with  fafety,  honor,  and  good  fuccefle,  in  the  great  tnifl:  com- 
mitted to  you  J  wherin  this  teftimony  is  due  to  you,  that  you  have 
xiifcharged  your  truft  with  faithfullnefs,  diligence,  and  prudence, 
as  appears  by  the  account  you  have  given  us,  aod  the  ilVue  of  the 
buifnes. 

*  Truely,  when  perfons,  to  whom  God  hath  given  fo  good  abi- 
Jities  as  he  hath  done  to  you,  fhall  putt  them  forth,  as  you  have 
done,  for  his  glory,  and  for  the  good  of  his  people,  they  may  ex- 
pe6l  a  biefllng  from  him,  as  you  have  received  in  an  ample  mea- 
iure. 

<*  An  acknowledgment  is  alfo  due  to  them  from  their  cguntrey, 
who  have  ferved  their  countrey  faithfully  and  fuccefTefully  as  you 
have  done  :  I  can  afiure  your  loidfhip,  it  is  in  my  heart,  really  it 
is,  and,  1  thinke,  in  the  hearts  of  all  heer,  that  your  fervices  in 
this  imployment  may  turne  to  an  account  of  advantage  to  you  and 
yours  ;  and  it  is  juft  and  honorable  that  it  fliould  be  fo. 

"  The  Lord  Jiath  fliowed  extraordinary  msrcy  to  you,  and  to 
your  company,  in  the  great  deliverances  which  he  hath  vouchfafed 
to  you  ;  and  efpecially  in  that  eminent  one,  which  you  have  re- 
lated to  us,  when  you  were  come  neer  your  own  countrey,  and 
the  injoyment  of  the  comforts  of  your  fafe  returne:  it  was  indeed 
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^  great  teftimony  of  God's  goodnes  to.you  all,  a  very  fignall  mercy, 
an<^  fuph  a  one  as  ought  to  rnyfe  up  your  hearts,  and  our  hcaits, 
in  thankfullnes  to  God,  whp  tuith  bfiftowed  this  mercy  on  you  \ 
and  it  is  a  mercy  alfo  to  us,  as  well  as  to  you,  thovigh  ypois  more 
perrondlly,  who  were  thus  iavpd  an4  delivered  by  the  fpeciall  hand 
pf  Providence. 

f'  "I  he  goodnes  of  Cpd  to  you  was  alfo  feen  in  the  fupport  of 
ycu,  under  thofe  hardihips  and  daungers  which  you  have  under- 
gone in  this  leryice  ;  lett  it  be  your  comfort,  that  yopr  fervice  wa? 
Jbr  God,  and  for  liis  people,  and  for  your  countrcy  :  and  now  that 
you  ha^e,  through  his  goodntfs,  pa  ft  them  oyer,  and  he  hatU 
given  you  a  'i?S^  returne  urjto  your  countrey,  the  remembrance  of 
fhofe  thing?  will  be  pleafant  to  you,  and  an  obligation  for  an  ho- 
Tiorable  recom.pence  of  your  Services,  performed  under  all  thpfe 
|iardfhips  and  daungers. 

'•  For  the  treaty,  v/hich  yon  haye  prefented  to  us,  figned  and 
fealed  by  the  queen's  comminioners,  I  pre  fume,  it  is  according  tQ 
what  you  formerly  gave  advice  to  us  from  Sweden  ;  we  (liall  take 
time  to  perufe  it  j  and  the  councell  have 'appointed  3  committee  tq 
looke  into  it,  togither  with  youj-  inftrudions,  and  fuch  other  pa- 
pers and  things  as  you  have  further  to  offer  them  :  and  I  niay  fay 
.jt>  that  this  treaty  hath  the  appeari^ncc  of  much  good,  not  only  to 
lEnghnd,  butt  to  the  proteftant  intereft  tluoughout  Chrilten- 
dome  ;  and  I  hope  it  will  be  found  fo,  and  your  fervice  thereby 
have  its  due  efteem  and  regard,  being  fo  much  for  pubiique  good, 
5ind  fo  difcreetly  and  fuccelfefully  mvinaged  by  you. 

f'  My  lord,  I  fnali  detaine  yon  no  longer,  butt  to  tell  yqu,  that 
you  are  heartily  wellcome  home  j  that  we  are  very  fenfibleof  your 
good  fervice,  and  (hall  be  ready  oji  ail^  occafions  to  mak^  a  rek]l 
kcknovvledgement  therof  to  you." 

When  we  confider  the  flrain  pf  this  fpeech  it  appears  to  be 
very  faithfully  related;  and  breathes  the  uniform  fpirit  of  the. 
Other  piiblic  difcourfts  pf  Cromwell.  The  anecdote  which  fol- 
lows, is  an  inllance  how  much  that  celebrated  perfonage  affected 
popularity  on  fome  occafions. 

<  When  the  prot;6tor  had  done  fpeaking,  Whitelocke  withdrew 
into  the  outward  roome:  whither  Mr.  Scobell,clerkeof  thecouncellj 
came  to  him  voth  a  meflage  from  the  proteftor,  that  Whitelocke 
'Would  caufe  thofe  of  his  rerirjue,thpn  pr?fent,tt>gpe  into  the  prote^or 
and  covmcell,  which  they  did  ;  and  the  protestor  fpake  to  them 
with  great  courtefy  and  favour,  bidding  them  wellcome  home, 
tjleflipg  God  for  tbjsir  fafe  returne  to  their  friends  and  native  conn- 
trey,  and  for  the  great  deliverances  v\**ich  he  had  wrought  for 
^hem  :  he  commended  their  care  of  Whitelocke  and  their  good 
deportment,  by  yvhich  they  had  teftifyed  niuch  courage  and  ci- 
vihty,  and  had  done  honor  tt>  religion,  and  tp  their  countrey  j 
Vie  gave  them  thankes  for  it,  and  affurance  of  his  alfeflicn  tp 
jhem  when  any  ppcafipn  (hould  be  offcrpd  for  their  good  or  pre- 
ferment.* 

Notwithftandipg  thefe  declarations,  we  are  informed,  that 
few  of  Whitelocke's  retinue  ever  obtained  any  favour,  though 
their  rnafler  follicited  for  many  of  them.  It  appears  to  have 
fjeen  with  great  difficulty,  and  not  till  fome  time  after,  that 
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even  himielf  procured  payment  of  what  was  due  for  the  charge 
of  his  embafly. 

1  he  firft  article  in  the  Appendix  is  the  author's  Preface  and 
Dedication  to  his  children,  of  his  general  work,  entitled, 
Wbitelocke's  Labours  ;  a  work  which  was  originally  written 
for  the  ufe  of  his  own  family,  and  has  as  yet  been  concealed 
from  the  public  eye.  We  have  the  pU  a  fare  to  find,  however, 
that  Dr.  Morton,  th^eJitorof  thefe  volumes,  fignifies  an  in- 
tention of  obliging  the  world  with  fu:h  a  part  of  the  Lalours 
as  have  fallen  within  his  refearches.  If  we  may  judge  of  their 
utility  from  the  Dedication  here -publifhed,  we  Ihould  imagine 
that  they  contain  an  excellent  colleclion  of  mural  precepts  and 
examples.  The  Deiiication  to  his  children  is  remarkable  for 
piety  and  paternal  afFeiiion  ;  and  warmly  inculcates  an  a.iher- 
ence  to  the  didates  of  religion  and  prudence. 

The  other  articles  in  the  Appendix  are,  tranllations  of  flate 
papers,  and  originals  on  various  detached  fubjecls,  among 
wliich  are  many  obfervations  on  the  laws,  conftitution,  and 
government  of  the  Swedes  aaid  Goths. 

This  Journal,  like  the  work  abovementioned,  appears  to 
have  been  originally  devoted  by  the  author  to  the  private  cir- 
cle of  his  own  family.  On  this  account,  it  many  of  the  anec- 
dotes fhould  feem  of  a  trivial  nature,  it  ought  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  they  might  be  inrerefting  to  thole  for  whom  they 
were  intended.  To  record  minutely  fo  great  a  variety  of  in- 
cidtnts  as  to  form  two  Quarto  volumes  from  the  occurrences 
of  eight  months,  muft,  at  leaft,  give  a  high  idea  of  the  lite- 
rary application  of  the  author.  Though  the  tranfaclions 
which  this  Journal  contains  relate  but  little  to  the  public  af- 
fairs of  the  nation,  yet  it  prefents  us  with  feveral  interelting 
anecdotes  of  the  manners  and  moft  confpicuous  perfonages  in 
the  time  of  the  Englilli  commonwealth.  We  view  the  lord  com- 
milhoner  Whitelock  with  particular  pleafure  in  the  domertic 
fcenes  of  retirement,  where  his  chai  after  appears  to  advantage 
in  every  focial  capacity  ;  and  where  his  fingular  piety,  though 
not  wholly  untainted  with  the  prevailing  peculiarities  of  that 
age,  feems  neither  to  have  been  fullied  by  aufterity,  nor  in- 
flamed by  the  fervors  of  fanaticifm. 

VI.  Tra'vels  through  Holland,  Flanders,   Germany,  Denmark, 

Sweden,  Lapland,  Ruflla,  the  Ukraine,  and  Poland,  in  the 

Tears   1768,    1769,  and    1770.      By  ]ok\)\\  Marlhall,    %. 

Three  Fols.   8a;fl.    15/.   Boards.    Almon. 

'T'^KE  tour  of  Europe  which  our  fine  gentlemen   make  is   fo 

*-     confined,  that  although  we  have  lb  many  accounts  of  it 

publiflied,    the   greater  part  of    Europe   is   ftill   imperfedly 

X  4  known 
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known  to  us.  The  travellers  through  the  fouthern  parts,  if 
not  led  thither  by  the  prevalence  of  faftiion,  or  fent  under 
the  care  of  a  tutor,  they  fcarcely  know  why,  are  generally 
men  who,  having  a  fondnefs  for  antiquity  and  the  polite  arts, 
cxpe£l  to  gratify  their  tafte  there  more  than  they  could  do  in 
countiies  lefs  polifhed;  the  philofopher,  however,  finds  many 
objeifts  to  cxercife  his  refleftions  amongft  the  rude  boois  of 
the  North ;  and  the  man  of  mere  curiofity  will  not  behold  ei- 
ther them  or  their  aftive  commercial  neighbours  without  fa- 
tisfaflion ;  perhaps,  not  without  acquiring  more  ufeful  know- 
ledge than  he  would  have  obtained  by  any  other  method.  It 
was  not,  therefore,  without  pleafure,  that  we  faw  the  publi- 
cation of  the  work  before  us,  which  promifed  to  afford  much 
entertainment  in  a  track  but  little  beaten ;  how  far  our  ex- 
pectations have  been  anfwered  we  ftiall  now  r.onfider. 

Mr.  Marfliall  began  his  tour  by  the  way  of  Holland  :  after 
giving  a  Ihort  account  of  Rotterdam,  he  defcribes  his  journey 
from  that  place  to  the  Hague.  The  firfi:  fix  miles,  as  far  as 
Delft,  he  went  in  a  treckfchuyt,  or  pafl'^ge-  boat,  drawn  by 
a  horfe,  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  and  an  half  an  hour. 
The  freight  for  himfelf  and  his  fervant  was  only  twelve  flivers, 
a  circuiT.ftance  which  he  finds  great  fault  with,  as  the  cheap- 
Defs  enables  very  low  and  vulgar  people;  to  become  paffengers, 
or,  to  ufe  his  own  expreflion,  *  all  the  blackguards  who  were 
born  to  ufe  their  feet.'  The  boats,  he  fays,  are  well  built ; 
the  cabin  a  good  room,  with  windows  fo  difpofed,  that  you 
may  fee  much  of  the  country  ;  and  lie  allows,  that  if  the  fare 
was  fixpence  a  mile,  they  v.'ould  be  agreeable  to  travel  in. 
Complaints  on  this  head,  we  think,  come  with  a  very  indif- 
ferent grace  from  our  traveller,  as  he  very  frequently  com- 
plains of  the  contrary  extreme  ;  befide,  thofe  who  have  ob- 
jedlions  to  travelling  with  low  company  may  travel  by  them- 
feives. 

From  the  Hague  he  proceeded  to  Leyden,  where  he  made 
enquiry  into  the  ftate  of  the  woollen  manufadure  there,  which 
confifts  of  broad  and  narrow  cloths,  ferges,  and  camblets  ;  in- 
ferior, indeed,  to  thofe  of  England.  From  thence  he  went  by 
Haerlem  to  Amfterdam,  where  he  has  an  opportunity  of  en- 
quiring inro  the  ftate  of  the  Dutch  navy,  which  he  believes 
to  be  reduced  to  a  much  lower  condition  than  the  ftates  are 
willing  to  own.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  the  pompous  ac- 
count publifhed  of  it,  and  here  quoted,  is  not  to  be  depended 
on  ;  but  it  is  furprifing,  that  the  ftates  fliould  fuffer  their  navy 
to  decline,  to  vvnich  they  in  fome  meafure  owe  their  exifteiice. 
We  cannot  help  mentioning  here  the  cant  phrafes  which 
our  authw  very  frequently  indulges  himfelf  in  ;  one  of  which 

we 
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We  now  meet  with,  *  I  paid,'  (ayS  he,  *  twenty  florins  a 
week  for  lodgings,  and  feventeen  more  for  board,  that  is,  for 
felf  and  man  :^  Does  not  this  refemble  a  fhopkeeper's  flyle,  who 
figns  receipts  for  Self  and  Co? — In  another  place  we  arc  told, 
that  the.  fmoke  from  feacoal  is  leajily. 

At  Sardam,  near  Amlterdam,  Mr.  Marfliall  viewed  the  mills 
for  fawing  timber  for  lliip- building,  &c.  which,  he  fays,  are 
admirable  contrivances,  as  are  thofe  for  grinding  dying-woods 
and  dying-roots  ;  fo  that  no  where  in  Holland  will  a  {{ranger 
find  ftronger  motives  for  reflefiion  on  the  vaft  indiiftry  of  ihe 
Dutch,  or  on  the  great  benefit  of  their  frugality  and  contrif 
vance  in  manufa£lures,  than  in  this  village. 

We  cannot  here  avoid  contrafting  the  folly  of  the  French 
with  the  prudence  of  the  Dutch  in  the  nianagement  of  trade 
and  manufadures.  The  former  refufed  to  make  ufe  of  a  ma- 
chine by  which  one  man  might  do  the  work  of  fourteen  in 
filk-weaving,  while  the  latter  gladly  adopt  contrivances  which 
fpare  labour  in  a  much  greater  degree.  The  ridiculous  not'on 
that  thofe  people  who  are  at  firft  unemployed  will  ftarve, 
never  occurred  to  the  Dutch,  and  the  event  proved  that  they 
afled  wifely,  for  it  appears  by  authent'c  records  that  the  faw- 
yers,  when  they  loft  their  occupation,  became  fliip-carpcnters, 
and  that  the  increafe  of  demand  for  flTip-bnildinj*.,  owing  to 
the  cheapnefs  of  fawing,  furniflied  them  all  with  employ- 
ment. 

In  the  courfe  of  his  travels  through  Holland,  our  author 
made  many  obfervations  on  the  neatnefs  of  the  inhabitants, 
which  is  not  only  difplayed  in  their  houfes  and  furniture,  but 
in  all  their  farming  offices ;  their  very  implements  of  huf- 
bandry  are  kept  by  the  boors  in  the  moft  exaft  order,  and 
appear  like  houfhold  inftruments.  This  exceffive  neatnefs 
Mr.  Marfhall  greatly  admires  ;  but- we  muft  confefs  it  is  not 
quite  fo  much  to  our  taf]:e,  unlefs  it  can  be  had  without  the 
pains  which  it  cofts  thefe  people.  The  advantages  arifing 
cannot,  we  think,  repay  the  labour ;  and  we  fiiall  never  be 
brought  to  adopt  the  amazing  cleanlinefs  of  their  towns,  al- 
though it  fometimes  induced  our  traveller  to  ftay  longer  in 
them  ;  a  people  who  take  pains  to  wafh  their  ftreets,  will  be 
too  often  employed  in  wafhing  their  apartments,  to  make 
it  comfortable  for  any  one  to  fit  in  them  who  values  his 
health. 

Having  occafion   to  mention  the  employment  which  great 

numbers  of  the  poor  find  in   making  fifiiing-nets,  Mr.  Mar- 

fitall  offers  his  opinion  on   the   method  of  rendering  both  thttt 

branch  of  bu0nefs,  and  the  fiiliery  itfdf,  more  advantageous 

6  to 
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to  ourfclvcs.     As  there  appears  fomd  weiglit  in  his  reafoniug. 

we  fliall  lay  it  before  our  readers. 

*  The  number  of  their  poor  which  the  Dutch  maintain  by 
their   herring  fiihery,  is  very  confiderable,  and   Hiotild  make 
us,  on  whpfe  coafts  they  go   to  fiHi,  more  attentive  to   reap 
advantages,  which   nature   has  laid  at  our  door.     Our  poor- 
rates,  in  vaft  tracks  of  the  country,  run  extremely  high,  and 
in  others  our  poor  are  ftarving  for  want  of   employment ; 
%vhile  our  more  induftrious  and  meritorious  neighbours  main- 
tain themfelves  on  our  fifli,  and   have  the  trouble  of  going 
200  leagues  to  catch  that  which   we  might  take  in   our  own 
.  harbours.     The  whole  circle  of  European  politics  do  not  of- 
fer a  more  flriking  infiance  of  fupincnef?.     The  infinite  ad- 
vantages which   would    attend   the   eftablilhment  of  a  great 
herring  fifhery  in  fome  of  the  weftcrn  iflcs  of  Scotland   that 
are  the   beft  fituated   for  the  bufinefs,  ought  to  engage  our 
government  to  aft  with  more  vigour  in   that   affair.     AH  the 
plans  that  have  been  laid  down   by  the  corporation  of  the  frtQ 
Britifti  fifliery  are   nugatory.     The  only  polTible  way  of  fuc- 
ceeding  (and  the  Dutch  owned   [owned  it]   to  me   more  than 
once)   would  be  to   build  a   town   in   the   weflern  ifles,    and 
make  it  the  feat  of  the   whole  undertaking.     There  to   build 
all  the  buffes  and  boats   ufed  ;  to  make  the  nets ;  to  eftablilh 
imanufaftures  of  cordage,  fmall  anchors,  &c.  with  yards,  docks, 
magazines,  &c.  alfo  to  have  the  fhips  that  carried  the  herrii>gs 
to  market  built  and  rigged  there,  and  in  regular  employment ; 
the  coopers  that  made   the  barrels  fettled  on  the   fpot ;  alio 
bounties  fhould  then  be  given   for  every  bufs,  boat,  or  barrel 
of  herrings:   but  the  company  ftiould  above  all  attend  to  pro- 
vide an  immediate  market  for  all  the  fiOi  caught,  and  falted, 
and  barrelled  according  to  their  diredions,  under   the  eye  of 
the  infpeftors.     It  then  ihould  be  their  bufinefs  to  load  their 
fhips  with  them  and  freight  [away  for  the  Mediterranean,  Por- 
tugal, and  the  Weft  Indies.     When  once  the  filhermen  found 
^a  certain  market  for  all  they  caught,  and  cured  honeftly,"  their 
profeflion  would  encreafe  amazingly,  new  towns  would  rife  up, 
and  a  general  alacrity  fpread  through  all   the  coafts.     This 
would  form  new  markets  for  all  the  produ6tions  of  the  neigh- 
bouring eftates  which  would  animate  their  culture ;  and  in- 
^nitely  increafe  the  value  of  the   land.     All   this  is  in   the 
power,  not  of  the  king  and   parliament  alone,  but  of  any 
great  nobleman  of  confiderable  property  in  the  liland.     A  pri- 
vate capital  of  2o,oool.  would  go  further  than  five  times  that 
fum  in  the  hands  of  a  public  company.' 

Our  traveller  next  took  his  route  through  Flanders,  and  at 
Cambray  faw  the  famous  cambrick    manufactory,   which  is 

now 
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pow  much  on  the  decline,  owing  to  the  prohibition  of  cam- 
bricks  in  England,  as  their  exports  thither,  which  were  very 
confiderable.  ?re  now  confined  to  the  fmuggling  trade  only. 

At  Antwerp  our  guthor  favv  feveral  paintings  in  tlie  ftudt- 
houfe,  and  in  the  churi-hes,  much  defervlng  the  attention  of 
connoilTeurs  in  that  art  ;  and  he  gives  a  lift  of  the  principal 
ones.  The  better  fort  of  hoiifes  here,  on  account  of  the  de- 
cay of  trade,  are  let  at  very  low  rates  ;  and  the  houfe  of  the 
Hanfe  Towns,  which  is  a  fquare  edifice  of  ;:3o  feet,  all  of 
lione,  built  in  1468,  for  the  ufe  of  the  merchants  trading  to 
the  Baltic,  is  now  converted  tq,  (tabling  for  trooper's  horfes, 
and  to  hay  lofts  ;  *a  fad  fpedacle,  fays  our  author,  of  the 
building  wiiich  was  once  the  refidence  of  wealth  and  induftry, 
and  fl^.evvs  how  mifcrablc  a  fall  a  place  undergo.es  that  loleth  a 
once  eftablifhed  trade.*  We  may,  however,  obferve  that  al- 
thongh  the  town  may  not  wear  fuch  a  fplendid  appearance  gs 
while  its  trade  remained,  yet  the  neceflaries  of  life  will  in 
fuch  a  town  be  eafily  purchafed  ;  and  therefore,  to  individuals^ 
the  lofs  of  trade  is  not  fuch  an  evil,  as  at  firll  fight  it  may 
appear. 

From  Antwerp  Mr,  Marfliall  proceeded  to  Cologne  in  Ger- 
many, and  from  thence  acrofs  the  mifcrable  country  of  Weft- 
phaiia ;.  he  made  enquiries  among  the  pcafants  concerning 
their  methods  of  managing  their  hogs  ;  and  found  that  their 
chief  food  was  chefnuts,  which  they  got  wild  in  the  woods, 
and  to  which  probably  their  fleih  owes  its  fine  flavour;  yet 
after  their  range  in  the  woods  is  over,  th.ey  feed  in  fties,  in 
the  laft  ftage  of  their  fattening,  on  baked  potatoes. 

To  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  wretched  condition  of 
this  country,  it  will  be  fufticient  to  mention  the  mann;.T  in 
which  travellers  are  treated  at  what  are  here  called  inns. 
That  at  which  this  writer  fiopped  the  firft  night  was  no 
piore  than  a  large  barn,  which  ferved  for  kitchen,  parlour, 
and  bedchamber,  (table,  cow-houfe  and  hog-ftie.  Of  this  h« 
pitched  upon  a  part  which  fe'^med  the  leait  ofFenfive  from  un- 
favoury  fniells,  and  fpreading  a  napkin  upon  the  ground, 
which  ferved  for  table  and  chairs,  fat  down  with  his  man,  to 
feaft  upon  the  provifions  they  had  brought  with  them  ;  he 
did,  it  is  true,  find  here  fome  fmall  tongues,  a  piece  of  hung 
beef,  and  foiTie  brandy.  At  night  his  man  laid  a  floor  of  fern 
upon  the  ground,  and  laid  on  thgt  a  layer  of  ftraw,  and  then 
his  bedding;  on  one  fide  of  him  were  feven  oxen  ranged  to 
their  racks  and  mangers,  the  nearelt  of  which  was  within 
three  feet  of  him  ;  as  he  was  not  without  apprehenfion  of 
its  breaking  or  flipping  the  halter,  and  favouring  him  with  its 
company  in  the  night  -,  on  the  other  fide  of  him  was  a  cow, 

and 
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and  near  her  a  large  fow,  with  a  litter  of  pigs,  whofe  grunt- 
ing ferved,  inftead  of  foft  mufic,  to  lull  him  afleep.     At  the 
other  end   of  the  barn  lay  the   family,  the  poftbo)/,  the  man, 
and  another  traveller,  men  and  women  ail  together. 

Our  traveller  remarks,  that  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  to 
Hanover,  which  is  near  zoo  miles,  he  did  not  fee  one  caftle, 
the  refidence  of  fome  baron,  nor  one  country  feat,  of  a  pri- 
vate gentleman  ;  nothing  but  rr.iferable  villages,  and  fcattcred 
cottages,  the  refidence  of  poverty. 

From  Hanover  Mr.  Marfhall  palfed  by  the  way  of  Hamburgh 
Into  Denmark.  The  peafants  here,  according  to  his  account, 
are  not  fold  with  the  land  like  cattle,  as  has  been  fuppoled, 
but  feem  to  have  fome  degree  of  property  in  the  farms  they 
cultivate ;  he  thinks,  however,  that  they  owe  much  of  this 
tafe  to  fome  new  regulations  which  have  lately  been  iflued  by 
the  miniftry  at  Copenhagen.  We  hope,  for  the  honour  of 
human  kind,  that  thefe  regulations  are  not  amongft  thofe 
"  which  are  tho-ight  to  have  caufed  the  prefent  difturbances  in 
Denmark,  and  which  are  alledged  as  crimes  againft  fome  of 
the  miiiifters  ;  although  we  confcfs  we  fliould  not  be  furprifed 
fiiould  it  really  be  fo.  In  fome  tracks,  however,  there  ap- 
peared an  effenri^l  difference  between  the  flate  of  the  coun- 
trymen, from  what  there  was  in  others,  as  they  had  no  pro- 
perty, but  feem  to  be  as  entirely  dependent  on  the  will  of 
the  landlord  as  the  cattle  in  the  fields.  Tlie  country-feats 
have  a  melancholy  fequeftered  appearance,  being  ufually  the 
remains  of  old  caftles,  with  large  moats  of  water  around 
them,  and  the  whole  half-furrounded  with  a  thick  wood ;  So 
that  we  find  the  nobles,  in  the  days  of  villainage,  took, 
much  the  fame  precautions  there  as  in  England,  to  defend 
themfelves  againft  each  other,  and  to  fliut  themfelves  up 
in  fafety  from  the  refentment  of  their  kings,  whom  they  fo 
frequently  offended. 

Near  one  of  thefe  country  feats  our  traveller's  chaife  broke 
down  ;  but  the  owner  of  the  caftle,  count  Roncellen,  being  in 
fight,  rode  up  to  him,  and  invited  him  to  the  caftle.  From 
this  gentleman  he  obtained  information  of  many  particulars 
relative  to  the  ftate  of  agriculture  in  Denmark,  and  with  him 
•he  viewed  feveral  manufaftures,  which  the  count  had  himfelf 
fct  on  foot  at  his  own  expence.  We  ar^  exceedingly  pleafed 
with  the  account  which  this  nobleman  gives  of  his  proceed- 
ings. *  In  all  the  improvements,  fays  he,  which  I  have  made 
on  my  lands,  by  letting  them  to  the  peafants,  I  have  ad- 
hered ftriclly  to  the  rule  of  proceeding  on  the  very  contrary 
conduft  v/hich  is  common  among  nine  tenths  of  the  nobility  of 
the  kingdom.     They  keep  their  peafants  as  poor  and  as  humble 
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aspoflTible;  I,  on  the  contrary,  do  every  thing  to  enable  them 
to  enrich  themfelves,  and  would  rather  infpire  them  with  the 
manly  boldnefs  of  the  poor  in  your  country,  than  keep  theai 
in  the  flavery  of  ours.  We  have  a  great  power  over  them, 
and  they  are  bound  to  perform  fo  many  fervices  to  their  lord, 
in  perfoi),  and  with  their  cattle  and  teams,  if  they  have  any, 
fo  that  they  [that  they]  have  very  little  time  to  themfelves,  if 
they  arc  fo  unfortunate  as  to  be  fubjeft  to  an  unpitying  fu- 
perior.  People  in  fuch  a  fituation  are  by  no  means  fit  to 
alfiil  me  in  my  general  plan  of  improvement,  hence,  there- 
fore, all  that  hire  land  of  me,  or  have  rights  of  commonage 
or  cattle,  pay  me  given  rents,  exclufive  of  all  fervices,  with- 
out a  particular  bargain  ;  as  I  naake  it  a  rule  never  to  call  on 
them  for  any  thine,  and  the  fweets  of  being  left  to  themfelves 
are  fo  great,  that  they  are  induced  to  pay  me  better  rents, 
and  make  up  the  furplus  by  a  greater  degree  of  induftry ;  as 
they  find  that  whatever  they  make,  is  to  be  for  the  advantage 
of  themfelves  and  [their]  families.  I  find  every  day  the  ad- 
vantage of  this  condudl :  my  peafants  grow  into  wealthy 
farmers,  or,  at  leall,  are  all  in  eafy  and  happy  circumftances  ; 
they  marry,  and  beget  numerous  pofterities;  the  population 
of  my  eftate  increafes,  and  with  the  people  the  general  mar- 
kets for  produds,  which  I  have  all  along  aimed  at,  and  whifh 
is  juft  fo  much  clear  gain  into  my  pocket.  I  have  not  a  man 
upon  my  eftate,  that  is  not  profitable  to  me  in  fome  way  or 
other ;  and  it  is  incredible  how  quick  they  increafe.  There  is 
rot  fuch  a  thing  as  a  marriageable  man  or  woman  upon  it 
that  are  [is]  unmarried  ;  every  man  and  woman  that  apply  to 
roe  for  a  houfe,  are  fure  of  having  one  built  for  thern,  if  I 
know  them  to  be  of  good  characters,  and  induflrious ;  and 
they  have  all  a  fmall  piece  of  land,  and  [there  are]  none  but 
what  are  chearful  and  contented.  In  fuch  a  fituation,  mar- 
riages cannot  but  abound  and  the  people  increafe,  in  a  manner 
which  none  of  the  countries  of  Europe  have  any  idea  of. 
Among  afi  my  people,  ihere  is  not  one  that  is  burthenfome  to 
the  reft;  no  old  peafant  or  labourer  but  what  has  faved 
encugh,  before  he  was  in  years,  to  live  happily  in  his  latter 
days ;  very  ic\w  but  what  become  little  farmers  before  they  are 
old,  and  in  a  ftate  in  which  their  relations  would  think  it 
Ihamefnl  to  let  them  want  tiieir  afCll^jice.* 

How  much  is  it  to  be  wifiied  that  the  great  landholders  in 
England  were  all  aduated  by  a  like  fpirit  with  this  worthy 
nobleman. 

In  their  diverfions  the  Danes  follow  the  fafhions  of  the 
French  and  Englifii ;  cards,  chefs,  billiards,  and  tennis,  are 
very  common  amon^ft  them.     There  is  both  a  French   and 
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Banifli  theatre  at  Copenhagen,  ana   an  attempt,  though  url- 
fuccefsfuUy,  has  been   made   for  an  Italian  opera. 

From  Denmark  our  traveller  returned  for  a  few  months  to 
London,  as  it  was  too  cold  in  winter  for  him  to  travel 
thro'  Sweden.  We  here  take  our  leave  of  him  till  next 
month,  when  we  fliali  attend  hini  through  the  reft  of  his 
journey. 

[To  6e  continue  J.  ] 

Vn.  \^n  EJ^y  towards  an  Invejiigation  of  the  Ongin  and  Elements 
of  Language  and  Letters',  that  isy  Sounds  and  Symbols.  By 
L.  D.  Nchne.     4/0.  6s,    feiued.     Leacroft. 

*TpHlS  learned  etymologifl  may  be  compared  to  a  laborious 
-■"  naturaliil,  who,  in  order  to  difcover  the  fource  of  a  ri- 
ver, is  not  fatisfied  with  tracing  it  up-vards  to  its  fountain,  but 
attempts  to  purfue  it  through  its  interior  channels,  to  invef- 
tigate  and  analyfe  all  iis  drops  and  particles,  before  they  form 
them fe Ives  into  a  rill. 

The  difcoveries  which  he  now  communicates  to  the  public, 
have  been,  the  fruits  of  thirty  years  contemplation.  For  fpeak- 
ing  of  his  hypothefis,  or,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  phrafe, 
his  hobby-horfe,  he  fays : 

*  Letters  being  fymbols  exprefiive  of  ideas,  and  not  arbi- 
trary capricious  marks,  fortuitoufly  ftruc^k  the  writer's  mind 
when  a  youth  ;  nor  could  he  ever  get  rid  of  the  idea  of  afcer- 
taining  their  power.  Thirty  years  are  pafled  fmce  he  purfued 
the  thought,  amidfl  the  ^various  fcenes  of  'victjjitude  to  which 
humanity  is  expofed  :  under  afflidion  he  hath  found  a  confo-- 
latory  amufemcnt  in  the  purfuit  of  truth  ;  nor  had  the  amiable 
EXISTENCE  ever  been  caught,  embraced,  or  made  known,  but 
from  an  early  difappointment,  of  noconfequence  to  the  public' 

What  this  difappointment  was,  the  world,  it  Teems,  is  not 
to  be  informed.  Probably  it  was  love.  The  author's  ex- 
preflions  lead  us  to  form  this  conjedure.  For  what  can  he 
pofiibly  have  in  his  head  but  Jove,  when  he  talks  of  catching 
and  embracing  an  amiable  exijience  ? — Yet,  by  the  bye,  he  (eemj 
to  have  treated  this  amiable  exijitnce  very  cruelly,  in  thus  throw- 
ing her  upon  the  public  after  thirty  years  cohabitation  ! 

But  leaving  the  lover,  let  us  proceed  to  the  author. 

*■■  Thofe,  who  in  Tearching  for  inveftigations  of  words  havs 
attended  to  tlieir  origin,  have  acknowledged  the  neceffity  of 
recurring  to  the  primitive  r&o'i  of  language  ;  whi».h  includes 
the  primordial  ideas  of  the  firfi:  people,  and  alfo  the  Jounds 
Sindj^mbols  whereby  they  reprefei  ted  thofe  iileas.  Byfouna'it  we 
mean  words  j  hy'Jymbolst  letters.—- 

4      ,  *  Though 
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«  Though  letters,  or  fymholsy  (abftradedly  confidered)  are 
the  reprefentation  of  things^  yet  lexicographers  have  been 
infenfibly  led  afide  by  cu{>9m,  to  fcek  the  meaning  of  words, 
or  letters  combined^  without  attending  to  the  ideai  reprefeated 
by  thofe  letters,  or  fymbols,  vi  an  uncomb'med  ftate ;  or  once 
refleding,  that  the  way  to  attain  the  knowledge  of  any  fcience, 
is  by  a  regular  initiation  into  the  firft  principles  or  elements 
thereof.' 

He  proceeds  to  tell  us,  *  that  to  the  ignorance  of  the  ana- 
logy and  power  of  founds  and  fymbols  may  be  attributed  the 
uncertainty  of  orthography,  and  flie  dialedlical  variations 
therein,  in  the  different  counties  or  diftrifts  of  the  feveral  na- 
tions of  Europe ;  that  to  the  fame  caufe  may  be  attributed 
the  flow  progrefs  which  our  youth  make  in  learning  and  know- 
ledge at  our  public  fchools;  and  that  futile,  languid,  unani- 
mated  method  of  expreflion,  to  which  our  divines  and  lawyers 
are  fo  much  addicled  ;  together  with  a  vicious,  undetermined 
pronunciation  of  the  fymbol  itfelf.* 

*  Each  fymbol,  or  Utter,  he  fays,  primarily  had  a  precife 
idea  pertaining  to  it ;  hence  the  expreflion  in  ^Ifric's  EngliHi- 
Saxon  Grammar,  All  and  every  letter  hath  three  properties ;  name, 
fhaps^  and  power.  The  Englifll  Sac-font  attributed  but  one 
power  to  one  fymbol :  for  example,  the  power  they  attributed 
to  thej^7;2^p/ C  was  perfedt,  determined,  and  unalterable;  its 
form  is  the  ^w^^/ of  a  receptacle,  or  a  ca-pacious  body:  thence 
cat,  an  open  mouthed  creature,  analogous  to  the  Hebrew 
^^C^  kat,  which  figiiifies  a  pelican,  a  bird  with  a  ca-pacious 
biil.— 

*  The  Moft  High,  or  as  our  Sac-son  anceftors  called  the 
Deity,  called  thrighten,  The-Right'one,  is  uniform  in  all  his 
works:  all  his  creation,  and  every  minuteft  part  thereof,  par- 
ticipates of  two  mod  fimple,  moft  perfect,  and  moft  eflential 
forms ;  the  line  \  the  fymtx)l  of  altitude,  and  the  circle  Q  the 
fymbol  of  the  horizon. 

'  Thefe  fymbols  contain  in  them  the  firft  elements,  the 
forms  of  all  created  nature.  There  doth  not;  exift  in  the 
whole  creation  any  being,  or  thing,  that  doth  not  partake  of 
thefe  firft  principles ;  nor  can  the  human  mind  conceive  of 
any  exiftence,  without /iyffjj  that  include  thefe  firft  elements; 
which  are  not  only  fenns  eiTcntial  to  all  matter,  but  alfo  to 
every  idea  of  matter  tliat  arlfes  in  the  human  mind  :  they 
contain  in  them  the  elements  of  every  art,  and  of  every  fci- 
ence known  to  man ;  and  they  are  the  radix  of  letters  alfo, 
which  we  have  already  confidered  as  fymbolt  expreffive  of 
ideas/ — 

'  The 
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*  The  LINE  I  and  CIRCLE  Q  hcmg  Jymboh  of  the  ideas  of 
extent  and  circuiriferencc ;  and  the  propriety  of  thofe  fymhoh 
to  reprefc^nt  thofs  ideas^  bsing  fuch  as  all  the  human  race  can- 
not but  acquicfcein  ;  it  is  moft  probable,  that  from  the  be- 
ginning they  were  received  precifely  in  the  fame  manner  as  we 
now  receive  them  ;  and  that  all  men,  from  Adam  to  Noah, 
that  is  from  the  creation  to  the  deluge,  ufed  \bsth  fymbols  to 
defcribe  their  different  migrations  to,  and  their  different  fet- 
tlements  upon  the  earth :  for  all  mankind  acquiefce  at  this 
day  in  ufing  thofe  f)mhoh,  viz.  lims  to  reprefent  1-in-es  or 
1-an-es,  that  lead  from  one  place,  refidence,  or  community, 
to  another ;  and  circles  for  the  places  of  refidence,  poffeflion, 
or  inheritance  of  different  communities,  nations,  tribes,  and 
families.  The  Chinefe  appropriate  thofe  fymhoU  to  this  pur- 
pofe,  arid  the  North  American  Indians  adopt  the  Jame  fymbols 
to  exprefs  \\it  fame  ideas/ 

The  author  having  in  this  manner  difplayed  the  nature,  ufe, 
and  importance  of  his  theory,  briefly  confiders  the  origin, 
form,  and  properties  of  what  he  calls  our  radical  fymbols,  viz. 
*  J,  o,  s.  A,  b,  c,  d,  n,  u,  i,   G,  m,  r.* 

The  following  fhort  quotations  will  be  a  fufEcient  fpecimen 
of  our  author's  etymological  difcoveries. 

«  The  idea  of  dividing  the  earth  into  three  parts,  is  con- 
firmed by  the  writing  of  Plato  and  Pindar,  who  affirm  that 
the  Gods  divided  the  njohoie  earth  among  them  by  lot.  The 
word  LOT  expreffes  the  fai^  :  1  o-t,  is  by  our  table  reducibJe  to 
1-o-d  ;  1,  a  lim\  o,  a  circle  \  d  or  ed  2i  final  adion :  fo  that 
dividing  the  circle  of  the  earth  by  /ctf,  was  to  divide  or  cut  off 
part  of  that  circle  by  the  line  ;  and  that  the  earth  was  thus 
divided  into  three  parts,  is  confirmed  by  many  writers,  parti' 
cularly  the  Hebrew  doftors,  who  affert,  *'  that  all  whatfoever 
the  holy  and  blefftd  GOD  hath  created  in  this  HIS  world,  is 
parted  into  thrte  parts."  Herodotus  alfo  mentions  thofe  three 
parts  of  the  earth  in  our  order  of  dividing  it ;  Afia,  Lybia, 
Europe.  The  radical  inveftigation  of  thefe  names  perfedly 
coincides  with,  and  corroborates  the  general  fyftem.' — 

«  In  order  to  perfed  the  circle  or  ring  from  the  line  or  ftrait 
bough,  it  was  neceffary  to  tie  or  twift  the  ends  thereof  toge- 
ther, whereby  the  ring  became  complete :  hence  our  word 
heau'iy,  the  bow  or  beay  being  tied,  reprefented  the  moft 
leau-ti'ful  ^gure  upon  earth,  a  figure  that  cannot  but  pleafe 
the  eye,  and  will  be  ay^  or  endure  to  the  end  of  time.  The 
conjundlion  of  the  two  ends  of  the  bough,  whereby  the  circle 
or  ring  became  complete,  appears  to  he  thoughtlefsly  comme- 
morated by  the  precious  ftones  commonly  placed  in  the  rings 
now  worn  j  and  oti  the  high  or  upper  part  thereof,  where,  origi- 
nally 
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nally,  was  the  tie  or  completion  of  the  ring:  the  circum* 
ftance  gives  us  the  radix  of  our  termination  tie  or  ty ;  which 
word  eVer  bears  in  it  the  idea  of  completion, 

*  Elementi  fignifies  a  line,  and  a  circle  united  :  el^  a  line  ;  em, 
a  circle  ;  en,  one  j  /j,  exigence. 

'  The  word^OT^o/inveftigated,  is  a  delineation  of  the  idea 
pertaining  to  it :  ^,  is ;  m,  a  circle ;  b,  to  be  ;  0/,  all.  S-im- 
b-Ol  ii  the  circUy  or  repferentalion,  that  ^^-eth,  01  continueth 
to  all, 

*  Limit:  /,  a  line;  im,  a  circle  ;  //,  it:  1-im  it. 

*  Tlie  word  Paleg  or  Palecy  (the  b  being  redundant),  when 
reduced  by  our  table  to  radical  charaders,  doth  exprefs,  per- 
fectly, the  idea  of  a  divifion  ;   for  example, 

*  The  radical  to/,  is  ^,  which  fignifies  to  bei  al,  all;  ec, 
ekey  ox  each  \  be-^/-each,  or  cached;  divided:  all  what? — 
but  the  01  or  twh-o  h  circle  of  the  earth,  according  to  the 
text.' 

In  this  manner  the  learned  and  induftrious  Mr.  Nelme  has 
made  a  variety  of  notable  difcoveries  ;  and  gi-en  a  meaning 
to  words,  of  which  no  body  before  him  had  the  leaft  fufpi- 
cion.  Every  fy liable,  and  alnioft  every  letter,  according  to 
his  hypothelis,  is  pregnant  with  occult  truths,  and  myfierious 
meanings. 

Some  people  may  think,  that  all  this  is  fancy,  whim,  and 
learned  legerdemain.  And,  perhaps,  there  may  be  fome  rea- 
fon  for  this  opinion.  Let  us  try  what  fecrets  we  can  deduce 
from  the  analyfis  of  a  common  word,  the  name  of  a  place  at 
the  weft  end  of  the  town. 

A  Symbolical  Inveftigation  of  the  Word  TIBURN. 
*  Ttburne^  fays  Minfhew,  is  a    place  of  bournes  and  fprings 
where  men  are  tied  up.'*     But  we  are  perfuaded,  that  it  rather 
denotes  a  place  where  men  are  tied  up  and  burnt ;  hanging  and 
burning  being  common  forms  of  execution. 

But  let  us  inveftigate  the  fymbols ;  *  for  each  fymbol  or  let- 
ter, as  Mr.  Nelme  informs  us,  primarily  had  a  precife  idea 
pertaining  to  it  ;*  only  permit  us  to  write  the  word  Tiburn  in 
[ebrew  charaflers, 

.^'^in^n     Di  fau,  the  firft  letter  is  a  terminus^  or  crc/s.    In 

le  firft  fcnfe  it  terminates  the  life  of  the  malefadlor,  and  is  the 

^atibulanty  or  gallows,  in  its  proper  form.   The  figure  of  a  crofs 

more  perfeftly  preferved  in  the  Samaritan  f,  and  from  thence 

the  Greek  and  Roman  alphabets. 

The  ^lyody  fignifiesr  a  handy  and   in  the  Samaritan  alphabet 
\t  form  is  not  ill  preferved.     But  in  the  Hebrew,  the  leaft  of 
of  its  members,  or  a  fmall  part  is  tifed  for  the  whole,  cr,  per- 
VoL.  XXXIll.  Jprth  1772.  y  haps. 
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haps,  it  is  the  digitut  index,  the  finger  of  the  r|)e(^ator  pointjpg 

to  the  criminal. 

Il>  beihy  has  the  outlines  of  a  hovfe^  which  is  the  meaning 
of  its  name  ;  and  in  a  reclined  pofition,  reprefents  the  gra've, 
that  manfion  or  houfe,  into  wliich  the  malefaclor  is  to  be  im» 
mediately  removed. 

•),  ^auy  fignifies  a  hook.     And  it  is  well  known  that  the  «»- 
iui,  or  hook,  was  ufed  by  the  ancients  at  the  execution  of  cri- 
minals.    To  this  Horace  alludes,  Lib.  I.  Ode  5^5. 
— —  Nee  fe'verus 
Uncus  abeji,  liquidumqve  plumbu?n, 

.  Juvenal  fpeaking  ot  Sejanus,  fays, 

ducitur  UNCO 

Speaanduj. —  Sat.  X.  v.  66. 

This  allufion  is  illuftrated  by  thefe  words  of  Suetonius,  Nem9 
punuorum  non  et  in  Gi-noniai  abje^hs,  vticoque  tragus,   Tib    §  61. 

^,  rejh,  is  a  head^  and  denotes  judicium  capitis,  or  the 
pcenam  capiialem^  the  capital  piinilhment  of  the  offender.  The 
place  of  execution  near  Jerufalem,  the  Tiburn  of  the  Jews, 
was  called  Golgotha,  or  the  place  o^  a  Scull ;  by  reafon,  as  St. 
Jerom  fiys,  of  the  malefadors  execured  and  buried  there. 

^,  »»«,  fignifies  ayo«,  or  chiUy  which  the  figure  of  this  let- 
ter reprefents  in  a  fitting  pofture.  And  who  fhould  this  fon 
or  child  denote,  but  the  children  of  ihe  criminal,  in  the  atti- 
tude of  grief  and  lamentation  ?  But  if  we  take  the  nun  final  r, 
we  have  a  wonderful  fymbol,  a  graphical  reprefentation  of  the 
thief  hanging  upon  the  gallows. 

From  this  example,  the  learned  reader  will  perceive  the 
truth  of  this  remark,  which  we  have  already  cited  from  Mr. 
Nelme,  viz.  *  that  every  fymbol,  or  letter,  has  a  precife  idea 
pertaining  to  it ;'  he  will  form  fome  notion  of  that  inexhauif- 
iole  fund  of  knowledge  vvhjth  is  concealed  under  charaders  or 
fymbols ;  and  finally,  he  will  perceive  the  great  utility  of  the 
Nelmean  fyfiem. 

VilJ.  Pcemt  cenfifttng  chiefiy  cf  Tranfiations  from  the  Afiatick 
Languages,  To  (which  are  added,  Three  EJ/ays.  ^vo,  4/.  feixied, 
Elmfiy. 

TX7HTLE  the  frequency  of  fidlitious  tranfiations  from  Ori- 
^^  ental  manufcripts  afforded  room  to  fufpedl  the  authen- 
ticity of  whatever  was  publifiied  under  that  denomination,  it 
had  the  additional  efftdl  of  rendering  us  doubtful  with  regaid 
even  to  the  exiftence  of  literary  genius  in  that  quarter  of  the 
world.     Our  total  inacquaintance  with  the  Perfian  and  Turkifii 
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languages  increafmg  this  fcepticifm,  the  Eaftern  ftyle  was  ge- 
nerally confidered  as  an  antiquated  mode  of  compofition,  and 
no  profped  appeared  of  any  real  produdions  of  Afiatic  poetry 
being  ever  imported  into  Europe.  Since  men  of  tafie,  how- 
ever, have  vifited  thofe  countries,  fuch  a  prejudice  begins  to 
be  difiipated  j,  and  we  have  the  pleafure  to  anticipate  a  great 
acceflion  to  poetry  from  the  knowledge  of  the  oriental  lan- 
guages which  will  be  difFufed  upon  the  publication  of  the  va- 
luable *  ]3iftionary  now  in  the  prefs. 

The  firft  poem  in  this  colleftion  is  an  eclogue,  called  Solima, 
w.itten  in  praife  of  an  Arabian  princefs,  who  is  fuppofed  to 
have  built  a  caravanferay  with  pleafant  gardens,  for  the  re- 
frefhment  of  travellers  and  pilgrims.  This  poem,  we  are 
told,  is  not  adually  a  tranllation  from  the  Arabic,  but  that 
a'l  the  figures,  fentiments,  and  defcriptions  it  Cvontains,  are 
taken  from  the  poets  of  that  country.  The  following  fpeci- 
men  will  give  our  readers  a  favourable  idea  of  the  poetical  abi- 
lities both  of  thefe  and  the  author  now  under  our  obfervaliona 

*  Ye  maids  of  Aden,  hear  a  loftier  tale 
Than  e*er  was  fung  in  meadow,  bow'r,  or  dale. 
The  fmiles  of  Abelah,  and  Maia's  eyes, 
Where  beauty  plays,  and  love  in  flumber  lies ; 
The  fragrant  hyacinths  of  Azza's  hair. 

That  wanton  wi-.h  the  laughing  fiiramer  aif ; 
Love-tin61ur'd  cheeks,  whence  rofes  feek  their  bloom> 
And  lips,  from  which  the  Zephyr  fteals  perfume. 
Invite  no  more  the  wild  unpolifti'd  lay, 
But  fly  like  dreams  before  the  morning  ray. 
Then  farewel,  love  !  and  farewel,  youthful  fires  ! 
A  nobler  warmth  my  kindled  breaft  infpires. 
Far  bolder  notes  the  lift'ning  wood  fhall  fill : 
Flow  fmooth,  ye  riv'lets  j  and,  ye  gales,  be  ftill, 

*  See  yon  fair  groves  that  o'er  Araana  rife, 
And  with  their  fpicy  breath  embalm  the  ikies ; 
Where  ev'ry  breeze  Iheds  incenfe  o'er  the  vales, 
And  ev'ry  ftirub  the  fcent  of  mulk  exhales  ! 

See  through  yon  op'ning  glade  a  glitt'ring  fcene. 
Lawns  ever  gay,  and  meadows  ever  green  ! 
Then  afk  the  groves,  and  a{k  the  vocal  bow'rs, 
Who  deck'd  their  fpiry  tops  with  blooming  flow'rs, 
Taught  the  blue  ftream  o'er  fandy  vales  to  flow. 
And  the  brown  wild  with  livelieft  hues  to  glow  j 
Fair  Solima  !  the  hills  and  dales  will  fing, 
Fair  Solima  1  the  diftant  echoes  ring. 
Bat  not  with  idle  (hows  of  vain  delight, 
To  charm  the  foul,  or  to  beguile  the  fight  j 
At  noon  on  banks  of  pleafure  to  repofe, 
Where  bloom  intwin'd  the  lily,  pink,  and  rofe  ; 

•  An  improved  Edition  of  Men  in  ski's  Di6lionary,  revifed  and 
Corrected  by  W.  Jones,  Efq.  under  the  patronage  of  the  univerfitics 
Ot  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  the  hon,  Ealt-Iudia  and  Turkey 
cetnpanks. 
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Not  in  proud  piles  to  heap  tlie  nightly  feafl, 

Till  morn  with  pearls  has  decked  the  glowing  eaft  j, 

Ah  !  not  for  this  flie  taught  thofe  bow  rs  to  rife. 

And  bade  all  Eden  Tpring  before  our  eyes : 

Far  other  thoughts  her  heav'nly  mind  employ, 

(Hence,  empty  pride  I  and  hence,  delufive  joy  !) 

To  cheer  with  fweet  repalt  the  fainting  gueft  j 

To  lull  the  weary  on  the  couch  of  reft  ; 

To  warm  the  trav'lernumb'd  with  winter's  cold  5 

The  young,  to  cherifh,  to  fupport  the  old  j 

The  fad  to  comfort,  and  the  weak  proteft  j 

The  poor  to  Ihelter,  and  the  loft  dire6l : 

Thefe  are  her  cares,  and  this  her  glorious  tafk  j 

Can  heav'n  a  nobler  give,  or  mortals  afk  ? 

*  Come  to  thefe  groves,  and  thefe  14 fe  breathing  glades^- 
Ye  friendlefs  orphans,  and  ye  dowVlefs  maids  1 

With  eager  balte  your  mournful  raanfions  leave. 
Ye  weak,  that  tremble,  and,  ye  fick,  that  grieve  y 
Here  (hall  foft  tents  o'er  flow'ry  lawns  difplay'd, 
At  night  defend  you,  and  at  noon  o'erfhade: 
Here  rofy  health  the  fweets  of  life  will  fhow'r. 
And  new  delights  beguile  each  varied  hour. 
Mourns  there  a  widow,  bath'd  in  ftreaming  tears  ? 
Stoops  there  a  fire  beneath  the  weight  of  years  ? 
Weeps  there  a  maid  in  pining  fadnefs  lefr, 
Of  fondling  parents,  and  of  hope  bereft  ? 
To  Solima  their  forrows  they  bewail, 
To  Solima  they  pour  their  plaintive  tale. 
She  hears  :  and,  radiant  as  theftar  of  day. 
Through  the  thick  forefl  wins  her'eafy  way  : 
She  alks  what  cares  the  joylefs  train  opprefs, 
What  ficknefs  waftes  them,  or  what  wants  diftrefs  ; 
And  as  they  mourn,  (he  fteals  a  tender  (igh, 
Whilft  all  her  (bul  fits  melting  in  her  eye  r 
Then  with  a  fmile  the  healing  balm  beltows, 
And  (lieds  atear  of  pity  o'er  their  woes. 
Which,,  as  it  drops,  Ibme  foft -eyed  angel  bears 
Transformed  to  pearl,  arnl  in  his  bofom  wears/ 

The  title  of  the  ferond  poem  is.  The  Palace  of  Fortune,, 
the  hint  of  which  was  taken  from  one  of  the  tales  of  Inatulla. 
Our  author,  however,  has  made  fome  alterations,  ard  added- 
feveral  defcriptions  and  epifodes  from  other  Eaftern  writers^ 
An  extraft  from  the  beginning  of  this  poem  likewife,  may 
ihew  the  luxuriancy  of  the  author's  imagrnation. 

*  Mild  was  the  vernal  gale,  and  calm  tlie  day. 
When  Maia  near  a  cryft^al  fountain  lay, 
Young  Maia,  faireft  of  the  blue-eyed  maids. 
That  Tov'd  at  noon  in  Tibet's  mulky  (hades  ; 
But,  haply,  wand'ring  through  the  fields  of  air. 
Some  fiend  had  whifper'd, — Maia,  thou  art  fair  ! 
Hence,  fwelling  pride  had  filTd  her  (imple  breaft, 
And  rifing  pa(iions  rob'd  her  mind  of  reft  j 

In  courts  and  glitt'ringtowVs  (he  wiih'd  to  dwells 
And  fcorn'd  her  lab'ring^  parents  lowly  cell: 
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And  now,  as  gazing  o'er  the  glafly  ftream, 
'She  faw  her  blooming  cheek's  refleiled  beam, 
Her  treffes  brighter  than  the  morning  fky. 
And  the  mild  radiance  of  her  fparkling  eye. 
Low  fighs  and  trickling  tears  by  turns  (he  liole. 
And  thus  difchargM  the  anguilh  of  her  foul : 
*'  Why  glow  thofe  cheeks,  if  unadmir'd  they  glow  ? 
Why  flow  thofe  trelfes,  if  unprais'd  they  flow  ? 
Why  dart  thofe  eyes  their  liquid  ray  ferene, 
Unfelt  their  influence,  and  their  light  un/'een  ? 
Yeheav'ns!  was  that  love  breathing  bofom  made 
To  warm  dull  groves,  and  cheer  the  lonely  gLide? 
Ah,  no:  tiiofe  blufhes,  that  enchanting  face 
Some  tap'fl:ried  hall  or  gilded  bow'r  might  grace. 
Might  deck  the  fcenes,  where  love  and  pleafure  reign, 
And  fire  with  am'rous  flames  the  youthful  train  " 

*  While  thus  flie  fpoke,  'a  fuddcn  blaze  of  light 

Shot  through  the  clouds,  and  ftruck  her  dazzled  fight: 
She  raised  her  head,  attonifti'd,  to  the  fkies. 
Add  veil'd  with  trembling  hands  her  aching  eyes  5 
When  through  the  yielding  air  fiie  faw  from  fax- 
A  goddefs  gliding  in  a  golden  car. 
That  foon  defcended  on  the  flowVy  lawn. 
By  two  fair  yokes  of  Harry  peacocks  drawn  : 
A  thoufand  nymphs  with  many  a  fprightly  glance  \ 

Form'd  round  the  radiant  wheels  an  airy  dance, 
Celeftial  fliapcs,  in  fluid  light  array'd  j 
Like  twinkling  liars  their  beamy  fandais  play'd  : 
Their  lucid  mantles  giitter'd  in  the  fun, 
(Webs  half  (o  bright  the  fiikworna  never  fpun) 
Tranfparent  robes,  that  bore  the  rainbow's  hue., 
•And  finer  than  the  nets  of 'pearly  dew 
That  morning  fpreads  o'er  evVy  op'ning  flow'r. 
When  fportive  i'ummer  decks  his  bridal  bow'r. 

*  The  queen  herfelf,  too  fair  for  mortal  fight. 
Sat  in  the  centre  of  encircling  light. 

Soon  with  foft  touch  flie  rais'd  the  trembling  maid, 
And  by  her  fide  in  filent  (lumber  laid  : 
Straight  the  gay  birds  difplayd  their  fpangled  train. 
And  flew  refulgent  through  th'  aerial  plain  ; 
The  fairy  band  -their  fliining  pinions  Ipread, 
And  as  tiiey  rofe  frefli  gales  of  fweetnels  Ihed  ; 
■Fan'd  ;with. their  flowing  (kirtsthe  (ky  was  mild, 
And  hsavii's  blue  fields  with  brighter  radiance  fmir-d/ 

The  next  poem  is  intitled,  the  Seven  Fountains,  and  is  an 
eplfode  from  the  Arabian  Ta'es,  ingrafted  upau  a«  allegory  in 
the  aorks  of  Ebn  Arabfliah,  native  of  Damai'cus,.  who  riou- 
rilhed  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Concerning  this  conipofition, 
we  fhall  only  obferve,  that  it  is  written  in  the  fame  beautiful 
ftrain  of  poetry  with  the  preceding  pieces. 

The  einbeliifhinent  which,  it  is  probable,  the  Eaftern  poe- 
try receives  from  the  hands  of  this  auihor,  renders  it  impolli- 
ble  for  us  to  judge  of  the"  beauties  of  thtfe  compofit.ions  in 
their  native  lanouage  j  but  from  the  comparifon  of  it  with  the 
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Italian,  which  the  author  has  drawn  in  a  beautiful  elegy,  !n^ 
titled  Laura,  we  mult  acknowledge,  that  the  former  appears 
with  remarkable  luftre. 

We  meet  afterwards  with  an  ode  on  the  Spring,  felefled 
from  the  works  of  Meiibi,  a  poet  of  confiderable  fame  in  the 
reign  of  Soliman  II.  A  paftoral,  and  a  poem  upon  Che/f, 
written  at  the  age  of  fixteen  or  feventeen  years,  conclude  this 
colledion,  which,  in  general,  auords  no  lefs  evidence  of  the 
author's  poetical  genius,  than  of  thofe  on  whom  he  has  im- 
proved. 

The  two  effays  fubjoined  to  thefe  poems,  difcover  the  author 
to  be  poflefled  of  a  high  degree  of  critical  difcernment.  as  well  as 
poetical  tafte  ;  and  from  the  efteem  in  which  the  oriental  poetry 
is  held  by  this  competent  judge,  we  cannot  help  entertaining 
fanguine  expectations  of  the  pleafure  which  will  foon  be  reaped 
upon  tl^e  accefs  of  the  public  to  the  treafures  of  Eaftern  lite- 
rature. 

JX.   Mifcellaneous    Poems,    conjijiing  of  Originals   and  TranftaticriS, 
By  Vincent  Bourne,  M.  A,     \to,    i  u.     Dodfley. 

'T^HERE  art  no  memoirs  of  the  life  of  this  ingenious  writer 
-'■  prefixed  to  his  works ;  we  can  only  therefore  inform  our 
readers,  in  general  terms,  that  he  was  educated  at  the  univer- 
fity  of  Cambridge,  and  there  took  the  degree  of  mafter  of 
arts,  and  was  fellow  of  Trinity  College  ;  that  he  was  for  feve- 
ral  years  an  ufher  in  Wed minfter- School ;  that  his  probity  and 
goodnefs  of  heart' wejc  equal  to  his  literary  abilities  ;  thit  out 
cf  confcientious  motives  he  was  induced  to  refufe  fome  valu- 
able ecclefiaftical  preferment,  offered  him  in  the  moft  liberal 
manner  by  a  late  noble  duke  ;  thar  he  was  a  married  man  ;  and 
that  he  died  of  a  lingering  diforder  in  December  1747. 

In  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  his  wife,  a  few  weeks  before 
his  death,  he  mentions  the  reafons  which  made  him  decline 
the  thoughts  pf  engaging  in  the  minifterial  office. 

*  Though,  fays  he,  \  think  myfclf  in  ftri6lnefs  anfwerable  to  none 
but  God  and  my  own  confcience  j  yet,  for  the  fatisfa6tion  of  the 
perfon  that  is  deareft  to  me,  I  own  and  declare,  that  the  impor- 
tance of  fo  great  a  charge,  joined  with  a  miftruft  of  ray  own  iuffi- 
ciency,  made  me  fearful  of  undertaking  it :  if  I  have  not  in  that 
capacity  affifted  in  the  falvation  of  fouls,  I  have  not  been  the 
ineans  of  lofing  any :  if  I  have  not  brought  reputation  to  the 
fun6liort  by  any  merit  of  mine,  I  have  the  comfort  of  this  re- 
fle6lion,  I  have  given  no  fcandal  to  it,  by  my  meannefs  and  unwor- 
thinefg.  It  has  been  my  fincere  defire,  though  not  my  happinefs, 
to  be  as  ufeful  in  my  little  fphere  of  life  as  poflible  :  my  own  in- 
clinations would  have  led  me  to  a  more  likely  way  of  being  fer- 
yiceable,  if  I  might  have  purfued  them  j  however,  as  the  method 
of  education,  I  have  been  brought  up  in  was,  I  am  fatisfied,  very 
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kindly  intended,  I  have  nothing  to  find  fault  with,  but  a  wrong 
choice,  and  the  not  knowing  thofe  difabilities  I  have  fince  been 
truly  confcious  of:  thofe  difficulties  I  have  endeavoured  to  get 
over}  but  found  them  infuperable.  It  has  been  the  knowledge  of 
thofe  difcouragements,  that  has  given  me  the  greateft  uneafinefs 
I  have  ever  met  with  :  that  has  been  the  chief  fubject  of  my  fleep- 
jng  as  well  as  my  waking  thoughts,  a  fear  of  reproach  and  con- 
tempt.* 

Notwithflanding  this  remarkable  diffidence  of  his  own  abi- 
lities,  his  writings  will  be  an  everlafting  tellimony  of  his  re- 
fined tafte  and  elevated  genius.  There  is  fuch  a  remarkable 
felicity,  fuch  a  claflical  purity  in  his  language,  fuch  eafe  and 
harmony  in  his  verfification,  that  he  was,  perhaps,  at  the  time 
in  which  he  wrote,  the  beft  Latin  poet  in  Europe. 

He  has  tranflated  fome  of  the  moft  elegant  little  poems  in 
the  Englifh  language,  with  admirable  grace  and  delicacy.  The 
pieces  we  mean  will  be  known  to  almoll  every  reader  by  thefe 
initial  lines : 

«  Defpairing  befide  a  clear  ftream. 

*  When  all  was  wrapt  in  dark  midnight. 

*  If  I  live  to  be  old,  for  I  find  I  go  down. 

*  All  in  the  Downs  the  fleet  was  moor'd. 

*  What  beauties  does  Flora  difciofe. 

*  Of  Leinfter  fam'd  for  maidens  fair. 

*  Dear  Chloe,  while  thus  beyond  raeafure. 

*  Bufy,  curious,  thirfty  fly. 

*  Behind  her  neck  her  copiely  trefTes  tied. 

*  The  pride  of  ev'iy  grove  I  chofe,  &c. 

No  tranflator,  perhaps,  in  any  language,  could  have  more 
happily  imitated  the  eafe  an4  gaiety  of  Mr.  Prior,  than  this 
exquifjte  poet.  We  might  feleft  a  variety  of  pafTages  in  con- 
firmation of  this  remark  ;  but   thefe  few  lines  may  be  fuf- 

ficient : 

*  Beneath  a  myrtle's  verdant  fhade. 
As  Chloe  half  afleep  was  laid, 
Cupid  perch'd  lightly  on  her  brealjt. 
And  in  that  heaven  defir'd  to  red  : 

Over  ber  paps  his  wings  he  fpread,  * 

Between  he  found  a  downy  bed,  i 

And  neftled  in  his  little  head.  i 

*  Qua  myrtus  ramis  viridem  contexuit  umbram 
Dif^Pufis,  jacuit  feniifupina  Chloe. 

Hue  tacito  accefJit  tendens  veftigia  grelTu, 
Et  furtim  in  molli  pefVore  fed  it  amor. 
Expanfis  n^ammas  alis  protexit,  &  intus 
Intrufum  occuluit  parvulus  erro  caput.* 

In  many  of  his  compofitions  he  has  difplayed  a  beautiful 
imagination  ;  in  fome  of  them,  a  vein  of  pleafantry  and  hu- 
niour.  Of  this  latter  kind  is  the  following  defcripricn  of  the 
company,  with  which  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  travelled  in  a 
fta-^e  coach, 

Y  4  ■     «  USUS 
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'USUS    QJJADRIGARUM, 

♦  In  curru  conduce  locum,  vifnrus  amkum, 

Millia  qui  decies  diftat  ab  urbe  novem. 
Impatiens  auriga  morse  nos  urget,  &,  hora 

Ciim  nondum  fonuit  tertia,  jungit  equos. 
Vix  experre6lus,  media  inter  fbmnia,  furgo, 

Per  longum  mifere  difcutiendus  iter. 
Ingredior,  fedeo;  cubitumque  coar<^or  utrumque  ; 

Atqueduas  pingues  comprimor  inter  anus. 
Ciim  matrp  e  contra  puer  eft,  milefque  protervus  j 

Diftento  hos  inter  corpore  caupo  fedet. 
Nee  vix  illuxit,  quin  hinc  agipamur  &illinc, 

Afpera  quaducit,  qua  falebrofa  via. 
Altera  tuflit  anus,  rixatur  &  altera  ;  jurat 

Miles,  peixt'^s:  caupo,  vomitqne  puer. 
Duke  (odalitium  !  fi  fint  haec  uTquequadrigis 

Commoda,  nialuerim  longiiis  ire  pedes.* 

As  moft  of  the  capital  pieces  in  this  colle6lion  were  pub- 
lifhed  in  a  fmall  volunme,  many  years  fince,  we  fliall  not  expa- 
tiate any  farther  on  the  author's  abilities  as  a  Latin  pne%  b»!t 
piefent  our  Englilh  readers  with  a  letter,  which  we  do  not 
remember  to  have  feen  before,  written  by  Mr.  Bourne  to  a 
young  lady. 

«  I  am  juft  come  from  indulging  a  very  pleafing  melancholy  in  a 
country  church  yard,  and  paying  a  rel'peflful  vifit  to  the  dead,  of 
■which  I  am  one  day  to  encreafe  the  number.  As  the  folemnity  and 
awfulnefs  of  the  place  does  inftantly  aff"e6l  the  beholder,  the  foli- 
tude  and  fiience  of  it  does  equally  difpofe  him  to  attention  and 
ineditation  :  fo  that  we  no  where  find  a  more  ufeful  and  improving 
retirement.  Every  monument  has  its  inftru6tion,  and  every  hillock 
has  its  lefTon  of  mortality. 

*  I  have,  by  this  means,  in  a  (hort  fpace  of  time  read  the  liif- 
tory  of  the  whole  village}  and  could  tell  the  names  of  its  prin- 
cipal families,  for  the  lall  thirty  or  forty  years :  I  might  perhaps 
go  a  little  higher  ;  but  here,  by  the  injury  of  time  and  weather, 
the  regiiter  begins  to  be  interrupted,  and  the  letters  are  generally 
fo  defaced,  that  if  an  infcription  can  be  made  out,  it  is  not  with- 
out much  difficulty  and  conjcflure. 

*  'Tis  not  however  without  great  compaflion  I  fee  the  kind  en- 
deavour of  the  furvivor, .  to  preserve  the  memory  of  a  departed 
friend,  fo  foon  fruftrated  and  difappoint^d.  To  continue  the  re- 
membrance of  the  deceafed,  though  by  a  mound  of  earth,  a  turf 
of  grafs,  or  ^  rail  of  wood,  is  an  inltance  of  affedion  and  hu- 
manity, equal  to  the  moft  coftly  monuments  of  brafs  and  marble, 
in  every  thing  but  expence  and  duration  :  and  yet  how  periftiable 
are  even  thofe  !  how  fruitlefs  is  the  expepce,  and  how  Ihort  the 
duration  ! 

The  church  yard  I  look  on  as  the  rendezvous  of  the  whole 
parifh,  whither  people  of  all  ages  and  conditions  refort.  *Tis  the 
common  dormitory,  where,  after  the  labours  of  life  are  over^ 
they  all  lie  do\vn  and  repofe  themfelves  together  in  the  duft. 
The  little  cares  and  concerns  they  had  when  Hiring,  are  here  in- 
tirely  forgotten  ;  nor  comes  there  hither  any  uneafmefs  or  enmity, 
^P  difquiet  or  interrupt  their  reft.     The  jeaioufies  and  fears,  tlie 
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difcontents  and  f\ifpicions,  the  animoiities  and  mifunderftandings, 
which  embitter  men  one  againft  another,  are  all  determined  j  here 
end  all  refentments,  aad  contentions. 

«  We  have  this  fatisfaftion  withal  in  death,  that  it  Is  a  ftate  of 
p€rfe<a  equality.  The  rich  and  the  poor,  the  young  and  the  aged, 
the  wife  and  the  foolifli,  all  lie  down  together,  and  are  blended 
in  the  dull.  Here  it  is  that  no  one  is  greater  or  lefs  than  an- 
other j  for  rottcnnefs  admits  of  no  diftinftion,  and  corruption  has 
no  fupeiiority.  The  faireft  fhall  be  a  llench,  and  the  moll;  beau- 
tiful (liall  be  loathfome.  Rejoice,  thou  then  that  art  defpifed  ;  and 
be  comforted,  thou  that  art  lightly  sfteemed  :  for  the  time  cometh, 
when  the  haughi  left  fliall  be  made  low,  and  the  meannefs  of  the 
great  be  as  thine;  the  defpitefulnefs  of  the  proud,  and  the  lofti- 
nefs  of  the  fcornful,  fliall,fe^  humbled  together,  and  the  foot  of  the 
beggar  Ihall  trample  on  them. 

*  1  will  allow  that  the  pomp  of  a  great  man  may  adorn  his  fu- 
neral, and  flattery  may  attend  it  with  coronets,  pedigrees,  and 
banners  :  whatever  is  beyond,  is  nuifance  only  and  abhorrence. 
The  fepulchre  too  may  be  painted  without,  but  within  is  full  of 
filthinefs  and  uncleannefs  j  and  the  corpte  may  be  wrapt  in  velvet 
and  fine  linen,  yet  in  velvet  and  fine  linen  it  fliall  rot :  the  leaden 
coflin  and  the  arched  vault  may  feparate  it  from  vulgar  duft  j  but 
^ven  here  ihall  the  worm  find  it,  nor  (hall  his  hunger  be  fatisfied 
tillJie  (trip  it  to  the  bones.  In  the  mean  while,  the  laboured  epi- 
taph is  mocking  it  with  titles,  and  belying  it  with  praifes:  tiie 
paflenger  muit  be  itaid,  to  lament  its  lofs  ;  and  the  reader  is  called 
upon  to  weep,  that  a  perfon  illuftricully  defcended  would  befo  like 
^he  reft  of  his  fellow  creatures — as  to  die. 

*  The  piocelTion  may  be  long,  and  fet  off  with  all  the  finery 
that  pride  can  invent,  or  money  can  pnrchafe;  in  fo  much  that 
women  (hall  Itand  amazed,  snd  children  fliall  hold  up  their  hands 
■with  aitoniflmient  :  yet  all  this  midnight  (hew,  which  has  raifed 
the  curiofity  of  multitudes,  and  with  purpofed  delays  has  increafed 
it  into  impatience,  can  go  no  farther  with  him  than  to  his  grave; 
here  muft  all  his  Itate  leave  him,  and  the  honour^j  are  his  no 
longer. 

*  Having,  thus  amufed  myfelf  in  contemplating  the  vanity  of 
human  greatnefs,  what  is  it,  iaid  I,  that  can  thus  make  us  ftartle, 
and  fhrink  at  the  thoughts  of  death  ?  the  mighty  and  the  rich  of 
the  world  mny  tremble,  but  what  is  the  fting  of  death  to  thofe, 
whole  life  has  been  altogether  mifery  ?  or  what  power  has  the 
grave  over  the  unhappy  ?  is  it  not  rather  a  refuge  from  violence 
and  opprefHon,  and  a  retreat  from  infolence  and  contempt  ?  is  it  not 
a  proteftion  10  the  riefencelefs,  and  a  (ecurity  to  him  who  had  no 
place  to  (lee  unto?  Surely  in  death  there  is  fafety,  and  in  the 
grave  there  is  peace;  this  wipes  o(F  the  fweat  of  the  poor  labour- 
ing man,  and  takes  the  load  from  the  bended  back  of  the  weary 
traveller ;  this  dries  up  the  tears  of  the  difcon/blate.  and  maketh 
the  heart  of  the  forrowful  to  forget  its  throbbing  ;  'tis  this  eafes 
the  agonies  of  the  difeafed,  and  giveth  a  medicine  to  the  hope- 
leis  incurable:  this  difcharges  the  naked  and  hungry  irifol vent  j 
and  releafes  him  from  his  confinement,  who  mull  not  otherwife 
have  come  thence,  till  he  had  paid  the  uttermoft  farthing:  'tis  this 
that  rticues  the  (lave  from  his  heavy  talk-mailer,  and  frees  the  pri- 
fonerfrcm  the  cruelties  of  him  that  cannot  pity.  This  filences 
the  clamours  of  the  dcfamer,  and  hufiies  the  virulence  of  the  whif- 
perer.    The   infiriiiities  of  age,  and   the  UKwarineifes  of  youth, 
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the  blemiflies  of  the  deformed,  the  phrenzies  of  the  lunatick,  and 
the  weaknefles  of  the  ideot,  are  here  all  buried  together  ;  and  who 
fliall  fee  them  ?  Let  the  men  of  gaiety  and  laughter  be  terrified  with 
the  icenes  of  their  departure,  becai'.fe  rheir  pleafure  is  no  more  j 
but  let  the  fons  of  wretched nefs  and  affli<^ion  fmiie  and  be  com* 
.forted,  for  their  deliverance  draweth  nigh,  and  their  pain  ceafeth. 

*  With  thefe  and  many  other  reflections,  which  the  compafs  of 
St  letter  cannot  contain,  I  left  the  chambers  of  the  dead.  What 
firft  occurred  to  me  after  this  folitary  walk,  I  have  communicated 
to  you  ;  at  prefent  perhaps  you  mvay  think  them  little  worthy  your 
regard  }  or  look  on  them  at  beft  as  the  produft  of  a  fickly  and  dif- 
tempered  brain.  A  lefture  of  mortality,  to  a  maiden  in  the  prime 
of  her  health  and  beauty,  you  may  fuppofe  can  come  only  from  a 
gloomy  and  difturbed  mind,  to  fortify  and  prepare  the  foul  againlt 
the  day  when  the  face  of  the  faireft  fliail  gather  blacknefs,  the 
heart  of  the  ftrongeft  (hall  fail,  and  the  mirth  of  the  moft  froiick- 
ibme  (hall  depart  from  hira.  The  profpeil,  I  believe,  may  be  un- 
welcome j  but  unfeafonable  it  cannot  be,  while  youth  is  lubjeft  to 
difeafes,  and  while  beauty  is  deceitful.  I  defire  you  to  accept  of 
this  night  piece,  drawn  by  an  artlefs  hand;  and  when  that  hand 
ihall  be  mouldering  in  dull,  to  perufe  the  picture,  and  then  be  al- 
iiu'ed  that  though  it  be  artlefs — 'tis  true. 

<  It  muft  be  the  frequent  perufal  of  graveftones  and  monuments, 
and  the  many  walks  I  have  taken  in  a  church -yard,  that  have 
given  me  fo  great  a  diltafte  for  life;  the  ufual  fight  of  mortality, 
corruption,  and  nakednefs,  muft  inevitably  lead  one  to  a  ferious 
refleftion  on  the  vanity  of  all  worldly  greatnefs.  The  very  pride 
of  a  man,  confidered  in  this  view,  is  his  reproach,  and  his  haugh'* 
tinefs  becomes  his  ftiame. 

<  From  this  reprefentation  of  human  meannefs  and  frailty,  may 
be  drawn  excellent  leflbns  of  humility  to  the  ambitious,  and  very 
comfortable  inftru6lionsto  the  dejected  and  low-fpirited. 

*  Amidft  the  various  interruption^^  and  diverfions  of  life,  which 
take  up  by  far  the  beft  and  moft  valuable  part  of  it ;  there  is  one 
thought  ftill,  ever  and  anon,  atifingin  the  mind;  which  is,  what 
fhall  the  end  of  thefe  things  be !  This  is  a  thought  that  will  not 
be  wholly  ftifled  and  fuppreffed  :  for  the  anfwer  is  ready,  peremp- 
tory, and  convincing— The  end  is  death. 

•  If  death-then  be,  as  it  undeniably  is,  a  ceflation  from  vanity, 
for  fuch  is  almoft  every  thing  we  call  pleafure  j  what  courage  and 
conftancy,  what  raanlinefs  and  refolution,  does  it  not  require,  to 

.  be  at  once  ftripped  of  all  thofe  dear  enjoyments  which  engage  and 
deftroy  fo  confiderable  a  part  of  our  lives. 

♦  Xheie  lives  not  that  man  of  gaiety,  who  would  not  be  ftartled 
with  the  thought  of  being  fnatched  away  from  his  delights  ^  yet 
what  is  more  frequent ! 

*■<  A  prifoner,  who  has  deluded  himfelf  with  the  expe6lation  of  a 
reprieve,  would  be  extremely  fhockcd  to  be  called  away  from  the 
juidft  of  his  mirth  to  execution.' 

At  the  conclufion  of  this  volume  there  are  feveral  epitaphs, 
which  have  been  occafionally  written  by  Mr.  Bourne,  at  the 
requeft  of  of  his  friends,  or  thofe  who  were  acquainted  with 
Jiis  literary  abilities.  Thefe  have  all  that  fimplicity  and  ele- 
gant concifenefs,  which  is  requifite  in  monumental  infcrip- 
tions, 

X.  An 
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X.  ^a  EJfay   totx^ardi  a  rational  Sypm  of  Mujtc.     By  John  HoU 
den.     \to.   7/.  6^.  fewued,     Baldwin. 

A  S  we  find  the  art  of  mufic  mentioned  in  the  mod  early  re- 
-^  cords  of  mankind,  it  has  a  jnft  title  to  be  efteemed  one 
of  the  firft  efforts  of  human  invention  :  this  claim  is  farther 
fupported  by  its  being  conftantly  pra6lifed,  and  the  powers  of 
rude  melody  ackno-vledged  by  the  moft  fequeftered  and  unin- 
formed of  our  fpecies.  In  all  civilized  nations,  this  divine 
art  has  borne  fome,  though  not  always  an  equal  proportion,  to 
their  advances  in  other  branches  of  fcience  ;  and,  if  our  coun- 
trymen, who  have  rivalled  or  excelled  moft  of  their  neigh- 
bours in  other  works  of  genius  and  invention,  are  efteemed 
inferior  to  fome  in  that  of  mufic,  it  is,^ve  apprehend,  en- 
tirely owing  to  the  little  attention  that  is  paid  to  its  cultiva- 
tion. But,  if  its  powers  and  utility  be  juftly  eflimated,  it 
has,  at  leaft,  an  equal  right  to  our  encouragement  with  its 
iifterart,  painting.  And  if  genius  and  emulation  were  ex- 
cited by  premiums,  and  an  annual  exhibition,  there  cannot 
be  a  doubt  but  that  our  muficians  would  at  leaft  equal  our 
painters ;  that  the  tafte  of  the  public  would  be  correfted,  and 
this  moft  pleafing  fcience  profecuted  upon  juft  principles.  At 
prefent,  the  public  ear  is  always  under  the  direction  of  fome 
favourite  artift,  however  deficient  he  may  be  both  in  point  of 
tafte  and  fcience  ;  hence  arifes  the  fluduating  ftate  of  mufic, 
and  that,  inftead  of  elegance,  grace,  and  expreftion,  we  are 
often  taught  to  admire  the  mere  tricks  of  a  performer,  and 
the  loweft  infipidity  of  compofition  imported  from  the  con- 
tinent. 

Under  this  view  of  the  ftate  of  mufic,  every  attempt  to  elu- 
cidate its  principles,  and  corred  our  tafte,  merits  the  public 
attention.  The  author,  at  prefent  under  our  confideration, 
has  taken  great  pains  in  arranging  and  methodizing  his  fub- 
je£l,  in  order  to  make  it  clear  and  familiar  to  young  ftudents, 
and  perfons  of  moderate  literary  attainments ;  a  circumftance 
highly  neceflary,  but  not  always  to  be  met  with,  in  fyftems  of 
fcience  ;  he  offers  his  labours  to  the  public  with  that  modefty 
and  diffidence  which  give  him  a  juft  claim  to  their  patronage. 

We  cannot  give  our«peaders  a  better  view  of  the  defign  of 
this  work  than  in  the  author's  words. 

*  The  defign  of  the  following  treatife  is  to  explain,  in  4 
rational  and  familiar  way,  and  to  difpofe,  in  a  fyftematic  or- 
der, thofe  particulars  with  which  every  one  ought  to  be  ac- 
quainted, who  defires  either  to  perform  mufic  with  propriety 
and  fpirit,  or  to  hear  it  with  judgment  and  tafte  ;  and  there- 
fore I  have  entitled  it,  An  Eifay  towards  a  Rational  Syftcm  of 
Mufic. 
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*  Having  hit  upan  feveral  new  obfervations,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  opinions  of  the  heft  judges  in  mufic,  whom  I  could 
confult,  deferved  to  be  communicated  to  the  public ;  and 
confidering  alfo,  that  many  valuable  improvements,  lately 
made  in  this  fcience  by  foreign  authors,  and  particularly  by 
the  French,  had  not  yet  made  their  appearance,  in  an  intel- 
ligible form,  in  our  own  language,  I  was  irrefirtibly  conftrain- 
cd  to  attempt  this  talk,  however  unqualified  for  it.* 

As  works  of  this  nature  are  neceflaiily  illuftrated  with  many 
engraved  examples,  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  prefcnt  our  rea- 
ders with  any  confiderable  extrads ;  we  fhall  therefore  only 
briefly  mention  a  few  of  thofe  points  in  which  the  author  has 
cither  made  fome  new  difcovery,  or  improved  the  principles  of 
bis  predeceficrs  in  the  fcience. 

In  Chap,  I.  Article  i8.  the  author's  rule  for  finding  the 
place  of  the  femitones,  is  not  only  new,  but  very  clear  and  fa- 
tisfadory.  His  obfervations  on  the  different  effeds  of  the  fe- 
veral degrees  of  the  fcale.  Article  21,  22,  unfold  one  of  the 
principal  myfteries  of  mufical  exprefli<;n.  The  rule  laid  down. 
Article  23,  for  diftinguifhing  the  difference  between  the  afcend- 
ing  and  defcending  fourth,  is  not  only  new,  but  of  great  im- 
portance;  and  leads  to  the  knowledge  of  feveral  ufefnl,  and 
hitherto  intricate  particulars.  His  fchemc  of  the  formation  of 
the  twelve  paiticular  fcales  from  the  General  Syftem,  Art.  48, 
as  alfo  his  rule  for  conceiving  the  tenor  chff.  Art.  53,  weli 
deferve  the  attention  of  the  young  ftudent. 

Our  author  appears  equally  ingenious  in  Art.  60,  where  he 
lays  down  very  clear  and  ufeful  rules  for  afcertaining  the  place 
of  mi  and  the  iey,  as  alfo  in  his  manner  of  conceiving  the  flat 
feries,  not  as  introducing  a  new  fet  of  founds  peculiar  to  it- 
fclf,  but  as  proceeding  from  the  natural  fcale,  which  rends 
greatly  to  render  the  principles  of  muGc  more  plain  and 
iimple. 

:  In  Chap.  VI.  Art.  153,  the  author  gives  a  new  definition 
of  concord  and  diicord,  which  appears  to  us  very  clear  anc| 
conclufive,  and  entirely  fettles  all  thofe  difputes  and  cavils, 
which  this  point  has  occafioned  among  former  writers  on  this 
fubjefl.     Here  the  reader  fliall  ufe  his  own  judgment. 

'  Two  founds  are  faid  to  be  concord  bet njueen  themjelvesy  when 
both  of  them  can  be  referred  to  one  and  the  fame  fundamen- 
tal pcrfeft  chord  ;  and  two  founds  are  called  difcordy  when  they 
cannot  both  be  referred  to  one  per  fed  chord. 

*■■  This  is  the  moft  fimple,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  the  moft 
fatisfadory  definition  we  can  give  of  concord  and  difcord:  for, 
allowing  that  the  mind  naturally  chufes  10  conceive  every  found 
in  mufic  as  belonging  to  fome  peifed  chord,  it  is  plain,  that 
two  founds  mlijiem  to  united  when  both  of  them   are  included 
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in  tl^e  idea  of  one  perfed  chord  ;  and  that  they  will  not  unite, 
but  f'eparately  diftrad  our  attention,  when  this  cannot  be  done, 
or  when  they  muft  neceflarily  be  referred  to  two  different  fun- 
damentals.' 

In  Chap.  Vlll.  Art.  189,  &c.  the  principles  and  rules  of 
fundamental  progretfions  are  explained  in  a  more  fall  and  dif- 
tinft  manner  than  we  have  before  feen  ;  and  in  this  chapter  the 
reader  will  find  fome  omiflions  and  errors  of  Rameau,  D*Alem- 
bL;rt,  and  Roufieau,  particularly  examined.  Thefe  few  iniiances 
of  our  author's  proficiency  in  the  fcience  he  has  undertaken  to 
illuftrate,  will,  we  doubt  not,  induce  fuch  of  our  readers  as 
are  lovers  of  mufic,  attentively  to  perufe  the  whole  work, 
which  will  afrord  tlieni  much  information,  and  nriuch  pleafure. 
That  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  render  this  EiTay  complete, 
the  author  has  fubjoined  a  Treatife  on  the  Theory  of  Mufic, 
in  which  his  abilities  are  as  confpicuous  as  in  the  preceding 
part  of  his  work. 


XI.  'the   Birmingham  Counterfeit ;  a  Sentimental  Romance,     Tzv9 

f^cb,     \Zfno,     6/.     Bladon. 
'npHE  fubjeft  of  thcfe  volumes  is  the  adventures  of  a  Bir- 
*     mingham  Shilling. 

The  epithet  Jentimental  is  ufed  now  fo  frequently,  that  we 
are  at  a  .lofs  to  guefs  what  idea  fome  writers  have  of  it.  We 
have  here  a  /entimnntal  Romance  What  fort  of  a  romance, 
^eiule  reader,  do  you  expe<S  this  to  be  ? — Why  a  romance 
that  has  fcntiment. — The  arch  rogue  of  a-Ji  author  I  So  then, 
other  roinances  are  deftitute  of  feniiment — By  no  meani  ;  tho* 
this  may  abound  with  more  refined  fentiment  than  others — 
Rem  acu  tetigijii. — Now  you've  hit  the  nail  on  the  head. — 
Well,  let's  open  this  volume,  and  have  a  talie  of  this  refined 
fentiment. — So !  what  (lory  have  we  here — Oh  !  it  relates  to 
Ifabella,  a  young  lady,  vvhofe  lover  not  having  been  permitted 
by  his  friends  to  marry  her,  (hot  himfelf.  She  was  pafling 
with  the  duchefs  of  Dorfct  to  Ireland,  was  taken  in  her  paffage 
by  a  French  privateer,  and  retaken  by  an  Engthn  vstl'eJ,  tHe 
captain  of  which  carritd  her  with  him  to  Carolina. 

*  Juft  as  they  were  enteriug  the  port,  the  captain  went  into 
Ifabella's  apartments:  we  have  now  fafely  reached  our  defti- 
naticn,  faid  he  ;  you  are,  no  doubt,  overjoyed  to  have  gained 
the  land,  while  I  feel  the  utmoft  reluilance  at  quitting  the 
(ea.  Alas,  captain,  replied  Ifabella,  you  farprize  me  !  Can 
any  mariner  tlunk  fo  ?  Every  mariner  would  think  fo,  faid  he, 
were  they  to  lofe  a  valuable  treafure  when  they  quitted  tlie 
,occan.     Ifabella  alTured  him,  his  converfation  was  an  enigma, 

which 
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which  (he  could  not  comprehend.  Ah,  faid  the  captain,  it  i« 
my  misfortune  that  you  will  not  underftand.  I  cannot  conceal  my 
fentiments  from  you,  |  muft  explain  them  to  you. — I  love  you  j 
and,  have  reafon  to  believe  you  cannot  be  ignorant  of  it.  I  have 
had  the  pleafure  of  your  company  in  my  veflel,  witliout  fear  of 
a  rival  j  but  what  have  I  not  to  apprehend  the  moment  you  fhall 
tread  upon  land  ?  Ifabella  afluied  him  that  her  heart  was  fecur- 
ed  from  the  arrows  of  love,  and  that  fhe  had  nothing  to  fear  on 
that  ac  unt.  That  is  fome  fatisfadion,  faid  he,  and  though 
J  may  not  have  the  pleafure  of  poflefling  it  myfelf,  I  fliall  not 
have  the  mortification  of  feeing  any  other  enjoy  it.  But  this 
is  not  all,  and  1  mufl  tell  you  the  reft:  I  know  not  your  con- 
dition in  life,  neither  do  I  afk  it :  I  fhall  content  myfelf  with 
acquainting  you  with  what  I  poflefs :  It  is  needlefs  to  acquaint 
you  with  my  profeflion,  you  know  that  already.  I  have  a 
Sufficiency  to  hve  a  life  of  eafe  and  contentment :  the  fliip 
which  brought  you  here  is  my  own,  as  vi^ell  as  a  houfe  in  Lon- 
don, fo  that  I  have  a  habitation  both  by  land  and  fea.  Can 
ail  thefe  things  plead  the  caufe  of  a  heart,  which  I  offer  you, 
if  worthy  your  acceptance  ? 

*  This  free  confeiTion  made  fuch  rapid  progrefs  in  her 
heart,  that  fhe  was  in  a  manner  forced  to  receive  his  addrefTes. 
You  fpeak  to  me,  faid  Ifabella,  with  fo  much  feeming  fince- 
rity,  tliat  I  cannot  doubt  your  veracity  :  I  fhould  efleem  my- 
felf the  moft  happy  woman  in  the  univer/e,  could  I  be  alTured 
that  thefe  fentiments  in  my  favour  would  never  alter.  I  con- 
fefs  to  you,  that  I  have  loved  you  out  of  gratitude,  and  I  will 
one  day  give  you  my  hand  and  my  heart ;  but  I  cannot  con- 
clude any  thing  till  you  fhall  have  carried  me  back  to  London. 
However,  to  prevent  your  alarms,  I  will  give  you  my  promife 
in  writing,  provided  1  receive  the  fame  from  you.  The  cap- 
tain was  content,  and  they  fealed  their  mutual  promife  with  a 
kjfs.  He  took  genteel  lodgings  for  Ifabella  in  Charles  Town, 
and  watched  every  opportunity  to  give  her  frefh  marks  of  his 
delicate  love  and  conflant  efteem.* 

Is  not  this  exquifitely  fentimental  ?  The  lover  tells  the  lady 
howmuch  he  poiteffes,  which  makes  fueh  a  rapid  progrefs  in 
her  heart,  that,  tho'  overwhelmed  with  melapcholy  for  the 
death  of  her  former  lover,  fhe  is  fo  charmed,  that  fhe  is  forced 
to  receive  his  addrefTes,  and  promifes  he  fhall  be  the  happy 
roan,  as  foon  as  he  carries  her  home.  They  then  write  down 
the  agreement,  to  prevent  mifiakes,  and  feal  the  bargain  with 
a  kifs,  and  Uie  captain  continues  to  give  her  proofs  of  that 
delicate  love,  with  which  fhe  had  been  charmed.  On  fecond 
thoughts,  however,  we  do  not  cenfure  the  lady  for  fo  foon 
forgetting  her  former  lover,  and  accepting  the  captain's  offer, 

in 
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in  which    there  is  certainly  fomething    very  fentimental,     A 
live  dog,  you  know,  reader,  is  better  than  a  dead  Hon. 

As  our  author  profeffes  to  paint  from  nature,  we  are  forry 
we  have  not  room  to  exhibit  one  of  his  moft  excellent  por- 
traits, where  he  defcribes  his  meeting  a  company  of  Englilh 
gentlemen  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  who  were  returning 
from  fifliing,  and  fmging  in  full  chorus  a  fong,  which  he  quotes 
with  approbation.  This  diltSiabk  compofition  confifts  of  four- 
teen ftanzas,  to  each  of  which  is  added  the  following  tUgant 
chorus, 

•  And  a  angling  we  will  go,  will  go,  will  go. 
And  a  angling  we  will  go.* 

We  apprehend  this  alfo,  could  we  but  relilh  it,  to  be  highly 
ftntimental, 

MONTHLY    CATALOGUE. 
NOVELS. 

12.  Virtut  in  Dijirefs ',  or  the  Hijiary  of  Mi/i  StdXXy  Vrwen,  and 
Mifs  Laura  Spencer.  By  a  Farmer^t  Daughter  in  Gloucefter- 
fhire.     12 /wo.  3/.     Fuller. 

"tll/HEN  a  farmer's  daughter  fits  down  to  read ^  novel,  fli« 
^^  certainly  mifpends  her  time,  bccaufe  fhe  may  employ 
it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  of  real  fervice  to  her  faiiiily :  when 
fhe  fits  down  to  lurite  one,  her  friends  can  have  no  hopes  of 
her.  The  ruftic  authorefs  of  this  volume  before  us,  having 
her  head  overheated  by  the  perufal  of  fome  of  Mr.  Richardfon's 
intoxicating  llories,  has  totally  miftaken  the  ufe  of  her  hands : 
we  have  never  (^qr  her  hands  indeed,  but  we  will  venture  to 
fay,  that  flie  may  turn  them  to  a  better  account  by  making 
buttery  than  by  making  books, 

13.  Memoirs  cf  Francis  Dillon,  Efq.  in  a  Series  ofLttterSy  *writ^ 

ten  by  him/elf,  Tnuo  Vols,  6s,  Rofon. 
The  memorialift,  whofe  letters  are  at  prefent  under  our 
confideration,  is,  in  point  of  literary  merit,  though  a  'Squire, 
very  little,  if  at  all  fuperior  to  the  *  Farmer's  Daughter,*  men- 
tioned in  the  foregoing  article.  The  charafters  he  introduces 
are  feebly  drawn,,  and  they  are  engaged  in  no  bufinefs  fuffici- 
ently  important  to  intercft  the  reader  in  their  atfairs.  There 
is  nothing  ftriking  in  the  defcriptive,  or  fentimental  parts ;  but 
every  reader  of  tafte  will  be  ftiocked  with  the  poverty  of  the 
language  in  general,  and  with  the  vulgarity  of  the  ftyle. 
There  may  be  'Squires,  indeed,  who  are  unable  to  write  in  a 
better  ftyle,  and  in  better  language  than  Francis  Dillon,  but 
no  Qentieman- Author,  we  think,  would  fend  Memoirs  to  the 
prefs  written  like  thofe  which  we  have  how  reviewed, 

f  PO- 
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POETRY. 

14.  Killarney :    a  Poem.     By  John  Leflle,    A.  M.    j^to.    6/w 

Robinfon. 
Though  local  fcenes  are  in  general  more  happily  painted  by 
the  pencil  than  the  pen,  we  muft  acknowlege  that  we  have  pe- 
rufed  this  defcriptive  poem  with  much  fatisfadion.  The  na- 
tural beauties  which  form  the  author's  fubjeft,  are  delineated 
in  tfie  livelieft  colouring  of  poetry,  at  the  fame  time  that  they 
are  intermixed  with  agreeable  fables  and  epifodes. 

15.  Poems  on  *uariQus  Subje£ts.     By  a   Tcung  Lady  Eighteen  7'ears 

of  Age,  \to,  5i.  Cadell. 
The  age,  as  well  as  the  fex,  of  this  author  demands  indul- 
gence ;  and  we  are  forry  that,  confidently  with  our  duty  to  the 
public,  we  cannot  difmifs  thefe  Poems  without  cenfure.  We 
cannot  difcern  in  them  fuch  traces  of  genius  as  are  likely  to 
produce  .much  better  performances  hereafter,  and  the  prefent 
are  deficient  in  every  branch  of  poetical  merit.  We  therefore 
wifti  this  lady  may,  for  her  own  fake,  refign  her  pretenfions 
tQ  poetry,  as  Ihe  may  probably  be  exceedingly  well  qualified 
for  fome  other  laudable  cmpl(J)'ments,  with  which  her  appli- 
cation to  this  may  interfere,  but  will  never  repay  her  for  the 
lofs  of  her  time. 

16.  ^nm   ^des  :    to    Fortitude^  and  an  Bafy    Chair,     ^to.      is, 

Folingfby. 
Thefe  odes,  we  are  told,  were  compofed  on  reading  fome 
publications  in  favour  of  Indifference.  As  the  author  has  coi>- 
trafted  them,  without  any  obvious  preference,  we  fhall 
plead  thQ  privilege  of  his  own  example  in  acknowledg- 
ing, that  whether  we  confidcr  their  merit  feparately  or  com- 
paratively, they  leave  us  likewife  in  a  ftate  of  indifference, 

17.  Alonzo  ;  or.    The  TouthfulSditaire.     A  Tale,    ^to,      is.6d* 

Robfon. 
This  tale,  which   bears  a  great  fimilarity  to  feveral  other 
poetical  produftions,  is  related  in  the  meafure  of  the  old  Eng- 
li(h  ballads,  and  pofiefles  no  inconfiderable  fliare  of  the  beautifal 
limplicity, 

18.  Aracyntha  :    an  Elegy,     By  Henry  Norris,  c/"  Taunton* 

4/c.    1;.     Caflon. 
This  Elegy  in  general  is  not  deficient  in  poetical  merit. 

19.  The  Epocha,  or  the   Be'vieav.    MDCCLXXIL    ^to,     is.  6d, 

Bhdon. 
This  poem  is  a    fatyrical  rcprefentaiion  of  the  manners  of 
the  times,  v.?hich   are  drawn   lometimes  with  juftnefs,  fome- 
times  with  vivacity,  and  generally  in  fmooih  verfification. 

2  20.  The 
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20.  the  Pantheon   Rupture  ;  or,  a  Di/pute  hetnueen  £Ugance  dnd 

Reafon^  Sec,  ^to.  is.  6d»  Rofon. 
We  are  forry  to  underftand  that  fuch  refpedlable'perfbnages 
ss  Elegance  and  Reafon  Ihould  ever  be  divided  in  regard  to 
the  plan  of  any  of  oUr  public  entertainments ;  and  we  would 
recommend  to  the  managers,  and  mafter  of  the  ceremonies  at 
the  Pantheon,  as  they  value  their  own  intereft,  that  they  will 
endeavour  to  produce  a  reconciliation  between  thofe  two  illuf- 
trious  prefidents,  whofe  union  is  fo  eflentially  requifite  for  the 
prefeivatton  of  decorum  and  the  honour  of  public  tafte. 

21.  Political   Poems  :    a   Compilation.      By  Junius,      xzmo,      li» 

Crowder. 

The  profelTed  motive  to  this  compUarion  is,  to  fan  the  dyin^ 
embers  of  patriottfm.  Though  we  do  not  look  on  Junius  as  the 
real  editor,  we'  think  he  could  not  exercife  his  patriotic  genius 
in  a  more  innocent  employment  than  by  feleding  fuch  little 
pieces  of  poetry  as  are  republilhed  in  this  collection. 

MEDICAL. 
2  2.   -r/  concife  Account  of  the  Properties   and  EffiiSis   of  the  Poudrt 
Unique,     ify  Thomas  Seymour.      %vo.    m.     Robinfon, 

Though  ihe  frequent  impofitions  pradifed  upon  the  public, 
in  refped  to  the  recommendation  offecret  remedies,  have  juftly 
induced  a  general  diffidence  of  their  efficacy,  yet  we  find  feve- 
ral  reafons  for  regarding  this  performance  with  particular  fa- 
vour. It  is  written  with  a  greater  degree  of  candour  and  judg- 
ment than  is  ufual  in  fuch  produdionSi  and  t)ie  virtues  of 
the  medicine  appear  to  be  well  attefled. 

23.  An  Effay  on  the  Force  of  Imagination  in  pregnant  JVuAtn,,  81/j* 

8vo.  I  J.  Baldwin. 
The  arguments  here  produced  againft:  the  vulgar  Opinion  of 
the  force  of  the  Imagination  in  pregnant  women,  are  rational 
and  jurt  ;  but,  if  we  are  notmif^aken,  we  have  formerly  feen  that 
notion  refuted,  in  a  publication  a  few  years  ago,  which  was 
ialfo  addrefled  to  t'le  ladies. 

24.  Refitxions  Jerving  to  illuftrate  the  DoSlrine  advanced  by  Dr, 
CaJogan,  on  the  Gout,  See,  By  Thomas  Dray,  Surgeon.  Sva. 
6d.     Pearch. 

The  opinion  adopted  by  Dr.  Gadogan,  that  acids  contri* 
bute  greatly  to  the  produdion  of  chronic  difeafes,  is  almo/t 
the  fole  fubjed  of  thefe  Reflexions,  which  this  author  endea* 
vours,  from  obfervation,  to  determine  in  the  affirmative. 

25.  Dr.  Cadogan'/   Dtjfntation  on  the   Gouty  Sec-  examined  and 
refuted.      By  John  Berkenhoutj  M.  D,   S'vo.    i/.  Bladon, 

Though  Dr.  Cadogan's  Differtation  has  been  already  (o  of- 
ten examined,  yet  the  epif^olary  form,  iu  which  the   prefent 
Vol.  X)LXUl.  April,  lyyt,  Z  Jnquiry 
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inquiry  is  written,  gives  an  air  of  novelty  to  the  fabjef^.  Dr. 
Bcrkcnhout,  befides,  treats  ftverjl  of  the  argmnenis  in  a 
new  manner,  and  his  comluHons  aie  iiiforccd  wiih  poignancy, 

26.  A  State  of  Fails  concerning  the  firjl  Propo/al  of  performing  the 
Furaxentsfi  of  the  'Y borax ^  on  Account  of  Air  ejju fed  from  the 
Lungs  into  the  Ca-viaes  of  the  Pleurae ^  &C.  In  Atfxver  to  Mr, 
Hcwfon.     Bv  Dr,  Alexander  Monro,  8i;a.   is,     Cadell. 

When  we  read  Mr.  HewTon't)  ciaim  to  tlie  difcoveries  here 
mentioned,  in  the  appendix  to  his  Experimental  Inquiry,  we  de« 
dined  giving  oiir  opitiion  in  the  caufe,  as  we  had  not  then 
feen  the  evidence  producd  by  the  other  party.  But  being 
now  furnifhed  wiih  a  full  detail  of  the  fafis,  it  is  incumbent 
upon  us  to  declare  our  fentimcnts  of  the  controverfy. 

Concerning  the  .propofal  of  performing  the  paracentefis  of 
the  thorax,  there  is  not  the  fmallefl:  ground  to  doubt  of  its 
being  originally  fuggefted  by  Dr.  Monro.  Vot  it  is  pcfitively 
alferted  that  he  had  advifed  fuch  an  operation  in  his  public 
ledlures,  for  ten  years  fucceflively,  before  Mr.  Hewfon's  paper 
vas  publilhed  J  and  that  Mr.  Hewfon  had  even  attended  a 
courfe  of  thefe  ledures. 

We  are  alfo  fully  fatisfied  that  the  merit  of  the  difiovery  of 
the  lymphatic  valvular  abforbent  fyf^em  of  velTels  belongs  of 
right  to  Dr.  Monro.  For  it  is  no  lefs  pofuively  alTerted  in  this 
than  in  the  former  cafe,  that  he  annually  mentioned  fuch  a  dif- 
covery  in  his  leftuies,  and  fhewed  the  lymphatics  to  the  fiu- 
dents,  before,  and  in  the  very  fame  year  when  Mr.  Hcwfoa 
attended  his  courfe.  The  teftimony  of  Dr.  Gregory  and  Dr. 
Cullen,  phyficians  and  profeflbrs  at  Edinburgh,  relative  to 
the  authenticity  of  the  fads  by  which  Dr.  Monro's  claim  to 
the  difcovery  is  fupportcd,  affords  fuch  additional  proof  of 
the  juftnefs  of  his  caufe,  as  to  us  appears  totally  incontro- 
vertible. 

27.  Cautions  againf  the  life  of  'violent  Medicine!  in  Fevers  ;  and 
Ir.Jlances  of  the  Hrtue  of  Petafiie  Root.  By  J.  Hill,  M.  D, 
^^vo.     bd.      Dilly. 

To  rpeak  in  the  moft  candid  terms  of  this  performance, 
from  the  cafes  here  produced  in  fupport  of  the  efHcacy  of  the 
petafite  root,  we  are  much  afraid  that  the  author  has  exag- 
gerated its  virtues  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  jullice. 

28.  Nature  the  hejl  Phyfk'mn  \  or  enjery  Man  his  oiv»  Doff  or. 

Is.  6d.     Cooke. 
We  fhould  be  inclined   to   leave  every  difeafe  entirely  to  tl 
management  of  nature,  rather   than  run  the  hazard  of  com- 
plying with  the  unwarrantable  pre fc rip t ions  of  this  author. 

39.   Ora- 
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i'g,   Oratio  ih  Tbeairo   Call   R(g.  MeJ.  Lor.d.    ex  Harveii  inflhutd 
BaSitaF^JioD.Lucx.J.DAyyl.ayGreen.M.D.^to  i.. Walter. 
The   fubjed   of  the    Harveian   oration  is  now  fo  much  ex- 
hanfted,  tiiat  we  can    no  longer   expt-*^  aiiy  novelty  in  thefe 
publications.  The  prefbnf,  hovVever,  dilfers  from  fcveral  former 
produdionsof  the  kind,  in  being  lefs  dcclumatory  and  afFeded. 
30.   Opujcula  Medicu,  iurum  Edkay  Audore  Gcorgio  Baker,  ^i, 
t'vo.    5/.  h^arai.     Elmfly 
T!ie  four  treatifes  in   this   republicaik>n   are  the  following  ; 
namely,  on  the  catarrh,  and  dyfentery,  an    academical  pra£- 
ledlion  on   the  afFeclioni"  of  the   mind,  and   an  Harveian  ora- 
tion J   all  of  which  have  been  formerly  noticed  in  our  RevieWi 

POLITICAL. 

3t.   ^  Scheme  for  the  CoalitioU  df  Pari-.ei.      'ivo.    \i.      Wilkie, 

The  propolhl  offeree!  to  the  public  by  this  writer,  for  pre- 
cluding all  political  contentions,  is,  tiiat  all  the  great  offies 
in  the  fr^te  fliould  be  annually  difpofed  of  among  the  mem- 
bers of  both  houfes  of  parliament,  by  the  drawing  of  tickets, 
as  in  a  lottery. 
3•s^    Arscpa^itica  :  a  Epnch  of  )ohn  Milton /^/r  ths  Liberty  of  un- 

ihenfed  Frinting.      To   -lAjhich  is  added  a  Dedication  to  C.  Jeil* 

kinfjn,   Ejq.   and  a  pie/ace.    Ho;*?,     u.  6d,      Bladotl. 

This  publication  contains  nothing  rtew,  excepting  an  abufive 
attack  on  Mr.  Jenkinfon,  and  abfurd  apprehenfions  that  the 
niiniftry  eiueitain  a  defigh  of  laying  reltraints  on  the  liberty 
of  the  prefs. 

3  3 .   Tie   Tyranny   of  the   Magijlratet  ef  Jerfey,  And  the  Enfave- 
ment  of  the  PeopU^  demonfrauJ.      8-z/c.   1/.  6d.      Hooper. 

We  are  here  prefented  with  fuch  additional  evidence  of  the 
various  cpptelfionS  exercifed  over  the  inhabitants  cf  Jerfey, 
that  we  can  entertain  no  doubt  but  the  parliament  will  fpeedily 
take  the  fubjeft  under  their  ferious  confideration,  and  vindi- 
cate that  unhappy  illand  from  the  enormous  tyranny  which  it 
is  faid  to  fuffer. 
34..   The  Rights  f  the  Sailors  'vindicated.      S'vo.   it.     Kearflcy. 

This  author  inveighs  warmly  againft  the  praflice  of  im- 
prefling  men  for  the  fea-fervice,  as  a  flagrant  violation  of 
Magna  Charta.  Though  fome  able  lawyers  have  been  of  opi- 
nion, that  it  is  authorifed  by  the  principles  of  the  conftitu- 
tion,  it  feems  more  confiftent  with  freedom,  to  reft  the  de- 
fence of  it, only  upon  tlie  fuppofition  of  necelTity  ;  and  it  is  to 
be  wilhed,  that  government'could  devife  a  more  unexception* 
able  method  for  anfwering  the  purpofe. 

35.   Junius.    Two  Foli.   Svc,  lOs.  6d,  fizued.     Woodfall. 
To  this  complete  edition  of  the  Letters  of  Junius,  is  pre- 
fixed ihe  motto,  ^at  murini}  umbra.     As   thefe  letters  are  ge- 

Z  I  ncrally 
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iierally  known,  we  fhall  pay  tliem  no  farther  attention,  and 
only  congratulate  the  public  on  the  event  of  the  author  be- 
ing at  length  converted  into  z  Jhade» 

3.6.   The  Contronjerfiat  Letters  of  John  Wilkes,  Efq.  the  Rev.  Mr, 
Home,  and  thtir  principai    Adherents^  Sec,     Svo.     4.;.    Jeivid, 
Williams. 
V'/cordia  Fratrum, 

DIVINITY. 
57.   Letters  en  the  Sul>je£i  of  Subfcription  to  the  Liturgy  and  Thirty* 
nine  Ar/uks  cf  the  Church  of  Eugiznd.   Svo,    is.     Bladon. 
The  purport  of  thefe  Letters  is  to  fhew,   1.  that   the  requi- 
fition  of  aflent  taany  explanatory  articles  of  religion  amounts- 
to   a  declaration,  that    the   fcriptures  are  not  fufficiently  ex- 
plicit in  thofe  points,  which  concern  the  future  welfare  of  in- 
dividuals, or  the  prelent  welfare  of  the   ftate  j  2.  that,  even 
fuppofing  thefe  dodrines  feledled  by  the  ftate,  as  a  kind  of  di- 
rcdory  for  the  preacher,  the   majority  of   them   are  not  fuffi- 
ciently  important  to  deferve  the  countenance  of  the  legifla- 
ture,  as  ihty  are  very  remotely  connefled   with  thofe  points  of 
pradlice,  on  which  a  public   teacher  fliould  infift  ;  3.  that  the 
requifiti^n   of  fubfcription   to  eftabliflied  formularies   is  an  in- 
vafion  of  the  moft  valuable   rights   of  men,   a   temptation  to 
iiifincerity  and   prevaricaiion  in  tho(e,  who   Ihould  ftand   the 
cleareft  of  fuoh  imputations,  and   an  infurmountable  obftruc- 
tion  to  all   farther  progrefs  in   the  knowkdge  of  the  fcrip- 
tures; 4.  that   many  of   thefe  articles,  fo  far  from  having  a* 
tendency  to  promote  real  piety  and  virtue,  appear  to  inculcate- 
a  fpirlt  of  contention,  to  produce  intcHerance,  and  other  per- 
nicious cffefls  ;    and,  laftly,  that  the  prefent  and  future  wel- 
fare of  every  individual  in  the  Englifh  nation  calls  aloud  foe 
their  repeal, 

The  latter  part  of  this  pamphlet  confifts  of,  an  addrefs  to 
the  gentletren  of  rhe  univerluy  of  Cambridge,  who  intend  to 
propofe  themfelves  as  candidares  for  the  degree  oi  bachelor  ci 
arts.  At  the  conclufion  is  an  Appendix,  containing  fome  ob- 
ferva^ions,  relative  to  the  clerical  petition,  and  the  aflb^ation 
at  the  Feathers. 

Thefe  letters  were  firft  printed  in  the  Whitehall  Evening; 
Poft  under  the  fignature  of  Paulmus,  and  are  now  reprinted 
with  notes  and  additions.  They  are  fenfible,  but,  in  pomt  of 
language,  not  very  accurate  compofifions. 

38.  Political  Remarks    on  Dr.  NowelTj  Sermon  hffore  the  Houfe  0^ 
Commons,  Jan.  30,  1772.     ^'ve.     n.     Almon. 
Curfory  animadverfions  on  Dr.  Nowell's  Sermon,  calculated 
to  expofe  tlie  abfurd  dociriiie  of  divine  right  and  paflive  obcdi- 
Vtice. 

59.  Ait_ 
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39  A  Letter  to  a  Bljhop  ;  tccajioned  by  tht  late  Petition  to  Par^ 
It amtnty  for  Relief  in  the  Matter  of  Subfcription.  81^0.  n.  Wilkie. 
This  very  fenfible  writer  points  out  a  middle  courfe  be- 
tween the  two  contending  parties.  Alterations,  he  fays,  in 
chirch  eftablifhments  grow  in  procefs  of  tin»e  as  necefiary  as 
in  civil  governments;  but  (hould  be  conduced  in  each  with 
caution  and  referve,  complying  only  with  the  necelTity,  and 
not  departing  wantonly  from  forms,  which  men  from  habit 
have  long  looked  on  with  partiality  and  veneration.,  Many 
and  confiderable  amendments  might,  bethinks,  be  introduced 
into  our  church,  with  little  appearance  of  change.  *  The 
things,  which  are  generally  thought  exceptionable,  are  few 
in  number,  and  might  be  removed  or  palliated  with  fuch  mo- 
deration, as  to  fatisfy  reafonable  and  ferious  men,  and  at  the 
fame  time  not  to  fliock  too  much  the  prejudices  of  the  vulgar, 
or  thofe  who  think  and  reafon  like  the  vulgar.'  He  juftly 
obferves,  that  a  rational  enquirer,  converfant  in  human  na- 
ture, will  not  be  over  Itudious  in  pointing  out,  or  fcrupulous 
in  taking  offence  at,  a  degree  of  imperfeilion,  from  which  it 
is  probable  no  national  church  will  ever  be  exempt.  And, 
upon  the  whole,  he  apprehends,  that  it  might  be  advifable  (o 
far  to  relax  the  terms  of  fubfcription,  as  to  require  a  general 
approbation  only  of  public  forms,  and  a  promfe  to  comply  with 
them. 

40.  Paradife  Regained :  or  the  Scripture  Account  of  the  gforioui 
Millennium^  &c,  the  Time  'wh-n  it  ivill  commence ;  frji  Rrfur* 
t eii ion  and  Change  :  Elijah  and  St.  John  prophejy  1260  Days, 
Anti-Chrift,    the    Man   of  Sm,    de/iroyed.     Satan    bound  and 

Jhut  up  1 000  years ;  loofed  a  little  Seajcn^  to  prove  the  Nations ; 
his  Hojis,  Gog  and  Magog,  d€<voured  by  Fire,      The  fecond  Re-" 

furrt^ion^  and  final  fudgm^nt.  The  moji  gIori:jus  eternal  King* 
dom^  in  ivhich  God,  even  the  FatUr^  nvtll  be  all  in  all.  Unto 
tvchich  is  added  a  Conftfient  Explanation  of  the  Prophet  Daniei'i 
Numbers,  ^vo.   is.     Buckland. 

This  writer,  in  order  to  prove  the  do^rine  of  the  Millenium, 
has  thrown  together  a  vaft  col!e£iion  of  paflages  f  om  the  Old 
and  New  Teftament.     Many  of  thofe,  which  are  cited  from 

.^  the  prophets,  relate  to  the  reftoration  of  the  Jews,  from  the 
Babylonian  captivity.  But  he  takes  no  notice  of  that  event. 
He  fuppotes,  that  the  tribe  of  Judah  will  build  a  mod  magni- 

.  ficent  temple  in  Jerufalem,  according  to  the  form  and  meafure 
deicribed  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  *  with  the  chambers,  galle- 
ries, offices,  and  courts  thereto  belonging,  every  way  fuited  to 
the  Jt^Mip  worfiiip.*  We  have  on  former  occafions  (hewn  the 
ijjfurdity  of  this  rabbinical  dream. 

Z   3  41.  An 
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41.    An  EJJay  on  the  Human   Soul,    %'vo     is.      Becket. 
Tlie  liuiiian  iniiui  is  nn    objed,  of  which  it  is  very  difficult 
fo  form  a  clear  and   adequate  idea.     It  is,  in  the  language  of 
J^oiace,  tiimium  lubricus  ajpici. 

T\\Q  author  of  this  Eflay  has  given  us  a  (light  (Itetch  of  \l. 
He  appe:irs  to  have  ^  lively,  arid,  in  fome  inliances,  a  <warm 
imagination.  Spnie  of  his  obfervations  on  inftin£l,  memory, 
recoliediion,  reafon,  and  other  topics,  feem  to  be  pew,  and 
not  unworthy  of  an  ingenious  metaphyfician. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

42.  Propofah  for  an  Ameni(ment   of  School InJlruSlion.  %'vo.  I/,  64^, 

Wilkie. 

In  this  treatife  thp  author  confiders,  firfl:,  hovv^  far  it  may 
be  right  to  defift  from  teaching  Latin  and  Greek  ;  and,  in 
the  meafure  they  are  laid  afide,  what  articles  (hould  be  fub- 
ilitutcd  in  their  place,  and  how  thefe  fhould  be  taught.  Se- 
condly, how  boys  oughr,  agreeably  to  this  plan,  to  be  clafTecl. 
Thirdly,  how  far  this  plan  is  applicable  to  the  ieveral  ranks 
and  condirions  Of  }Outh.  Laftly,  what  difficulties  mu ft  attend 
its  execution  on  the  part  of  the  niafters,  and  how  tbefe  diffi- 
cuhies  are  to  be  removed. 

Under  the  article  of  fubfiitutes  for  Greek  and  Latin,  he  re- 
commends extrads  from  the  fcripfurcs,  relations  and  ftories 
tsken  from  ancient  and  modern  hiftorians,  ihe  Li^es  of  gooc} 
and  exemplary  men,  fome  of  the  beft  Voyages  and  Travels, 
properly  retrenched,  poems  and  works  of  imagmation ;  and, 
on  every  proper  occafion,  an  attention  to  chronology,  geo- 
graphy, &c. 

This  is  a^  well  written  treatife  ;  and,  whatever  objeflion? 
?nay  be  raifed  againft  the  author's  plan  in  general,  contains 
many  fenfible  and  ufeful  remarks. 

43.  Choice  Emblems^  Natural y     HiftoricaU    &C.     Written  for    the 

y^mufemfnt  of  Lord  ^t\\h:\U\\i,      limo.   Is.dcl.      Riley. 

This  little  performance  is  not  void  of  ingenuity,  and  is  fuf- 
ficienrly  well  calculated   for  conveying  inftrudlion  to  children 
in  an  agreeable  manner. 
4^\'   A  Mijallany  o/"  Eafrern  Learning.      Tranfatedfrom  Turkifli, 

Arabian,   and  Peifian  Mamfcnpts^   in   the  Library  of  the  King 

cf  Fralnce.     By  M.  Cardonne.      ^franfated  into'^ug\i('i\.   In.1.0. 

Yoli,    fzmo.    ^1,  feived.      Wilkie. 

We  are  told  in  the^  tranflator's  preface  to  this  Mifcellany  ^ 
^reat  deal  about  the  amufemcit  and  in(i:!u:?ion,  the  fcheme 
cf  fecial  virtues,  and  the  fyftem  of  moral  duties,  which  the 
rpader  will  find  in  it.  Iris  true  that  much  of  thefe  may  be 
cplJected  frorto  the  variciis  hiHorical  anecdotes,  bon  mots,  &c. 
here  put  together ;  but  the   fame -may  be    <l^nz  from    almoft, 

every 
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every  book,  provided  the  reader  has  abilities  to  judge  for  him- 
felf,  and  to  look  beyond  the  furface.  There  is  fcarce  any 
work  whatever  from  which  a  man  of  reflexion  may  not  extra^fl 
fome  ufeful  fentiment.  If  the  tranllator  means  that  the 
moral  duties,  Sec.  are  here  taught  by  pofitive  precept  to  thofe 
who  are  ignorant  of  them,  we  may  venture  to  afTert  that 
they  are  better  taught  by  numbcrlefs  writers  of  our  own, 
whofe  works  are  not  ftuffed  with  the  ridiculous  diredions 
which  we  meet  with  in  the  Maliometan  morality. 

The  ftoiies  which  compofe  this  Mifcellany  may  be  juftly 
charaderized  in  Martial's  words : 

*  Sum  bonuy  funt  quadam  medio^ra,  funt  mala  plura.'* 

i^^,  theatrical  Biography.     Tixjo  Foli,  Zvo     6s.     Kearfley. 

Thefe  volumes  are  published  as  memoirs  of  the  principal 
ai5\ors  and  aflrclTes  employed  at  prefent  on  the  theatres  of 
Drury-Iane  and  Covent-garden,  and  of  feveral  of  the  per- 
formers in  the  Hay-mar];et.  Many  of  the  anecdotes  here  re- 
lated are  of  fuch  a  private  nature,  as  to  admit  neither  of  proof 
nor  refutation.  It  can  therefore  be  no  breach  of  candour, 
e  "pecialjy  where  the  charafler  of  perfons  is  concerned,  to  look 
upon  thef^  memoirs  as  entitled  to  no  degree  of  credit,  any 
farther  than  as  the  fads  they  contain  are  authenticated  by 
ether  teftimony.  Were  the  truth  of  them  even  eflablillied  be- 
yond doubt,  the  author  of  this  biographical  colledion  muft 
ftill  be  unjuftifiable  for  obtruding  upon  the  public  the  private 
hiftory  of  individuals.  The  attempt  is  too  impertinent  to  pro- 
ceed from  any  other  than  the  meaneft  and  moft  interefted 
motives. 

46.   The  African  Trade  for  Negro  Sla'vesjhenvn  to  he  confijlent  nuitb 
Humanity   and  Repealed    Religion.      By    ThomaS    Thompfon, 
M.  A^  S'vo.  6d.     Baldwin. 
We  are  fo  firmly  eftabliilied  in  the  opinion  of  the  unlverfal 

right  of  mankuid  to  liberty,  that  we  cannot   admit   the   force 

of  any  of  the  arguments  urged  by  this  writer. 

47.  FifB  Letters  en  important  SuhjeSis,  8«i;ff.  6d,     Owen. 

The  firft  of  thefe  Letters  is  addrelTed  to  his  majefty,  on  the 
fubjed  of  attending  to  the  fentiments  of  faithful  wraters  re* 
fpecling  the  fcience  of  government.  The  fecond  is  direfted 
to  the  clergy,  propofing  to  them  the  pradice  of  preaching 
two  charitable  lermons  yearly,  for  the  benefit  of  debtors  in 
prifon.  The  third  and  fourth  are  devoted  X.o  the  lord-mayor, 
aldermen,  &c.  of  London,  recommending  an  attention  to  the 
health  of  prifoners,  and  an  application  to  parliament  for  an 
ad   to  regulate  mad  houfes.     The  fifth  Letter  is  dedicated  to 

Z  4  lord 
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loid  North,  and  rerpe£\s  nn  adjuftment  of  the  taxes.  Thefe 
Letters  in  general  are  written  with  decency,  and  difcovcr  J 
gieat  degree  of  benevolence, 

48.   Objertations   on  the  Shoeing   of  Horfts^  Sec,      ^y   J.  Clark, 
farrier.   Si;©    \s,  dd,     Rohinlbn. 
This  pamphlet  contains  much  ufeful  information  on   the 
fubjed. 

49.   Memoirs  of  an  Hertnaphrfldife.     itmo.    zs.      Rofon. 
The  produftion,  in   all  probabiiity,  of  indigence  and  per- 
fpnal  refentment. 

50,  Memoirs  of  James  BoUand.  $vo.  is.  6d.     Bladon. 
51.  /,//>  0/"  James  BoUand.   ^vo.  is.     Axtell. 

The  hero  of  thefe  two  performances  was  lately  executecj 
for  forgery,  and  feems  to  have  too  long  efcaped  the  puniih- 
ment  of  the  laws. 


FOREIGN    LITERARY    INTELLIGENCE. 

52.  Les  Secrets  du  Pbilofophe.  Geneve. 

npHE  intention  of  this  work  is  to  do  mankind  the  fame  fer- 

-"•     vice  againft  the  modern  philofophers,  which  Pafcal  did  ia 

the  laft  century,  by  publilhing  his  fanhous  Provincial  Letters 

Ugainft  the  Jefuits^ 

The  work  confifts  of  Ten  Letters,  the  eight  firft  of  which 
make  a  kind  of  novel.  The  hero  is  an  atheift :  having  re- 
ceived a  Chriftian,  but  rather  a  pedantic  education,  he  is  firft  of 
jail  connefled  with  a  merchant,  at  whofe  houfe  he  gets  acquainted 
with  a  profligate  man  of  his  own  age,  and,  through  his  means, 
with  an  avowed  profeflbrof  libertinifm,  by  whom  he  is  initiated 
into  all  the  myfteries  of  the  (tsEi.  His  condud  becomes  of 
courfe  foon  correfponding  with  his  principles  ;  pleasure  is  the 
only  diviiiitj,  at  whofe  altar  he  facrifices  honefty,  friendfhip, 
gratitude,  filial  affeftion,  and  all  that  is  facred.  Obliged  in 
confequence  to  quit  his  firft  connexion,  he  retires  to  London, 
?ind  takes  refuge  in  the  houfe  of  another  merchant,  who  is 
as  firm  a  believer  as  the  fiift,  and  married  to  a  beautiful  wo* 
inan. 

Torman,  (for  To  the  young  man  is  called)  immediately  de- 
termines to  feduce  her,  but  refolves  to  prepare  himfelf  an  eafy 
conqueft,  by  curing  her  firft  of  what  he  calls  her  religious  pre- 
judices. Fortunately  for  him  a  journey  into  Italy,  which  the  huf- 
jDand  is  obliged  to  undertake,  gives  him  but  too  fair  an  oppor- 
jt^pi^y,  which  he  dops  Jipt  fail  to  improve ;  after  fome  time 

fpent 
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fpent  m  making  her  a  convert  from  Chriftianity,  by  a  well- 
timed  difplay  of  all  the  fophifms  which  Helvetius,  Voltaire^ 
la  Mettrie,  Mirabeau,  Woolfton,  Bolingbroke,  &c.  have  in- 
vented for  the  purpofe,  he  finds  her  worthy  of  being  initiated 
into  the  greater  myfteries  :  he  then  informs  her,  that  the  foul 
of  man,  and  that  of  hearts,  is  formed  of  the  fame  mouW ; 
that  liberty  and  virtue  have  no  real  exiftence  ;  that  what  #e 
call  confcience  is  the  child  of  early  prejudices ;  that,  in  (hort, 
there  is  no  God,  or  that  if  there  be  one,  he  is  too  wife  to 
trouble  himfelf  with  what  pafles  here  below,  or  to  punifh  it 
hereafter.  The  fuccefs  is  proportionate  to  the  pains  taken  to 
obtain  it,  madam  Hebert  refifts  a  little,  yields  at  laft,  and 
makes  her  hufband,  who  dies  upon  hearing  ^he  news,  the  vic- 
tim of  her  weaknefs  and  his  friend's  treachery. 

Such  is  the  plan  of  the  eight  firft  letters;  the  ninth  is  a 
fliort,  but  nervous  anfwer  to  the  objedions  contained  in  the 
preceding  ones.  It  fhews  that  what  is  commonly  called  mo- 
ral fenk,  honour,  and  human  law?,  are  all  alike  weak  fupjwrts 
of  the  virtues  of  mankind  ;  that  religion  is  the  only  bafis  on 
which  it  can  ftand  unfhaken,  and  that  confequently  he  who- 
fogver  endeavours  to  deftroy  this  bafis,  adls  more  like  a  favage 
than  a  philofopher. 

The  work  concludes  with  Torman's  furprife  fhat  there  caa 
flill  remain  a  Chiiftian  in  the  world,  and  an  account  of  the- 
methods  he  thinks  moft  likely  to  be  fuccefbful  in  extirpating 
Chrirtianity  for  ever;  means  which  have  been  employed  with  too 
great  fuccefs,  but  whofe  utmoft  fuccefs  can  never  obliterate 
the  infamy  of  adopting  them. 

The  whole  work  is  comprifed  in  an  o£lavo  volume  of  381 
pages,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  Vernct,  a  cler- 
gyman of  Geneva  ;  it  is  written  in  a  lively  and  elegant  ftyle, 
full  of  (irength  and  dignity  :  if  it  does  not  bring  back  to  re- 
ligion thofe  of  her  children  who  have  forfaken  her,  it  is  hoped 
it  will  at  lead  fecure  to  her  for  ever  thofe  who  are  ftill  fortunate 
enough  to  look  upon  her  in  the  light  of  a  parent  equally  well 
difpofed  and  able  to  make  then  happy. 

53.   Joannis  Friderici  Meckel  no'va  Bxperimerffa  izf  Ohfefvatiotiei 
de  Finibus  Venarum  ac  Vajorum  Lymphaticorttm  in  Du£ius  Vtfceta^ 
que  excrttoria  Corporis  Humani.    8i;o.      Berlin. 
A  few  years  ago  this  author  publifhed   fome  obfervations  oh 
the  lymphatic   vefTels,  concerning  which,  by  profecuting   his 
experiments,  he  has   now  made   farther   difcoveries.     In   the 
firft  place,  he  has  afcertained  a  dired  communication  between 
the  conglobate^lands,  and  the  vena   cava  inferior,  by  means 
cf  abforbent  veins  ;  for,  upon  injetfling  the  lumbar  gland  with 
quickfilver,  through  the  lymphatic  ducl,  he  obferved  the  mer- 
cury 
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cury  proceed  along  the  branches  of  the  vein  leading  from  the 
^land  to  the  vena  cava,  while  the  lymphatic  veflels  that  rife 
from  the  gland  were  entirely  empty. 

By  the  fame  method  of  injeftion,  he  has  evinced,  that  from 
the  veficulae  feminalts,  the  urinary  bladder,  the  laifliferous  vef- 
fels  of  the  breaft,  and  the  hepatic  dud,  an  abforpiion  of  the 
liquors  fecreted  in  thefe  organs  is  aflually  carried  on  by  the 
means  of  a  fyllem  of  veins.  Thefe  difcoveries  are  of  fo  much 
importance  to  the  fciences  of  anatomy  and  phyfiology,  that 
we  thought  the  knowledge  of  its  contents  would  be  an  accept- 
able piece  of  information  to  our  medical  readers. 

^4.  Jo.  Salom.  Semleri  Faraphrafii  Epijiola  ad  Romanos,  cum 
Notti  Tranjlatione  <vetufla  l^  Differ  tat  tone  de  Jppendice  cap, 
xv»  y  xyi.  8a;e.     Halae. 

The  charafter  of  this  writer  as  an  able  critic,  and  a  learned 
divine,  unbiafled  by  prejudice,  is  fo  well  eftablifhed,  that  his 
prefent  publication  would  of  courfe  be  received  as  an  interefl- 
ing  performance;  but  the  intrjnfic  merit  of  this  work,  which 
abounds  with  clafiipal  and  critical  learning,  muft  give  it  a 
preference  to  the  numerous  publications  of  this  kind,  loaded 
with  notes  felefted  from  various  authors,  without  judgment  or 
tafte,  which  are  daily  obtruded  upon  the  public. 

55.  Ejufd,  Hijiori^  'Ecchjiafiica  feblia  capita^  cum  epitome  Can^ 
nuvty  Excerptis  Dogmatics,  t^  Tabulis  Chronologicis,  Three  Vols, 
S'vo.    Halse. 

R/Iofheim,  in  his  Ecclefiafllcal  Hiftory,  has  neglei^ed  to  give 
ipecimens  of  the  different  ecclefiaftical  writers'  maimer  of  treat- 
ing their  fubjedls,  together  with  abftrads,  to  fhew  the  pro- 
grefs  of  their  various  dogmata,  and  the  objeilions  which  have 
been  made  to  them  :  he  likewife  fpeaks  very  little  of  the  coun- 
cils and  their  afts.  Beth  thefe  defefts  Dr.  Semler  has  fup- 
plied  in  this  work,  by  judicicufly  feleding  Oiort  abftrads  from 
the  ecclefiaftical  writers,  without  determining  on  the  merits 
of  their  performances,  or  the  redlitude  of  the  do^^rines  they 
advance.  He  has  alfo  given  an  abridgment  of  the  canons  of 
the  church,  which  appears  to  be  executed  with  fidelity,  and 
will  be  of  great  utility. 

t6,  Eju/d,  Ifijiitutio  hrenjior  ad  liber akm  Ervdiiionem  Theologicam, 
Tiuo  Vols.  2've,  Halse. 
The  curators  of  the  univerfities  in  the  Prufilan  dominions, 
having  direfled  public  ledures  to  be  given  on  the  arguments 
in  defence  of  the  Chriftian  religion  ;  and  likew?Fe  that  a  courfe 
ihould  be  delivered,  whence  the  ftudents  might  obtain  a  ge- 
neral idea  of  the  extent  of  the  ftudy  of  divinity  -,  Dr.  Sem- 
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Jer's  pro'.'ince  was  to  give  the  latter  courfe,  and  this  perform- 
jance  is  his  Syllabus  ;  a  concife  and  judicious  work,  wherein 
ihe  author  difplays  his  erudition  in  a  manner  which  docs  ho- 
nour to  his  underftanding  and  t.p  his  heart. 

57.  Jerufalem'j  Letters  en  the  Writings  and  Philofophy  of  Mofes. 
Colledion  the  firji,     Brunfwick.    8'V5.    German. 

This  performance,  in  a  ihort  compafs,  difplays  {o  many 
pew  arguments  in  defence  of  the  writings  of  Mofes,  and  gives 
many  others,  which  have  been  urged  before,  fuch  an  air  of 
novelty  as  muft  be  very  entertaining  to  the  reader.  The  foiw 
letters  which  are  publiflied  contain,  1.  A  demonftration  that 
Mofes  really  wrote  the  Books  attributed  to  him;  2  and  3. 
The  arguments  which  prove  Mofes  to  be  the  author  of  Ginefis, 
4.  Obfervations  on  the  ftyle  of  Gene/is^  and  efpecially  that  of 
the  firft  chapters.  The  excellent  manner  in  which  the  au- 
thor treats  lis  fubjefts,  and  his  unaffected  elegance  of  ftyle, 
make  the  fequei  ot  his  inftru^ive  and  entertaining  letters  verjr 
defireable. 
^9,.  Pitijees  Theologiques  Relati'ves  aux  Erreurs  4u  Temps.  Paris.  8'r/o. 

The  author  of  this  fenfible  performance  is  father  Nicolas 
Jamin,  a  Benedicline  friar,  and  prior  of  the  abbey  of  St* 
Germain  des  Pres ;  in  which  he  (hews  to  what  a  miferable  fitua- 
tion  that  country  muft  be  degraded,  where  luxury,  diffipation, 
find  all  the  fafliionable  follies  univerfally  prevail,  by  intro- 
ducing an  unconquerable  propenfity  to  the  commiflion  of  every 
fpecics  of  vice,  and  embracing  every  fcheme  of  infidelity.  This 
country,  however,  is  confidered  by  too  many  of  our  polite 
icountrymen  as  the  beft  fchool  for  forming  the  rifing  generation, 
^nd  to  which  many  youths  of  both  fexes  are  fent  to  receive 
the  higheft  polifh  to  their  education. 

59.  Rejit:(:ions jHr  les  Moeursyjur  la  Religion,   ^  fur  le  Quite,     Par 
J.  Vernet.     Geneve.    Zvo. 

Voltaire,  and  the  band  of  infidels,  exhibit  their  principles 
to  the  world  in  fuch  a  variety  of  Ihapes,  that  the  refpedable 
divines  of  Geneva  found  it  neceflary  to  caution  their  congre- 
gations againft  the  artifices  of  thefe  pfeudo-philofophers  in 
thtfe  Ihort  and  judicious  Refiexions  of  their  firft  clergyman. 

60.  Ad'verfaria  Medico  PraSiica.      V,  Partes,     Lipfias.    %'V9» 

This    publication   contains   remarkable   pradical    cafes  in 
phyfic  and  furgery,  colleded  and   partly  written  by  the  cele- 
brated profeffor  Ludwig.    It  is  to  be  continued. 
61  i    No'vi   Comment  aril  Academies   Scientiarum   Imptrialis  PetropoU' 
tana,  Tom.  XW.   Tiuo  Vols.  j^to.   Petrop. 

The  two  new  volumes  of  this  ufeful  work  contain,  befides  a 
good  number  of  mathematical  papers,  feveral  defcriptions  of 
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new  animals,  or  of  fuch  as  were  not  well  known  before,  to- 
gether with  feveral  new  defcribed  plants.  The  laft  volume  in- 
cludes a  coliedion  of  all  the  obfervations  of  the  paflage  of 
Venus  over  the  difk  of  the  fun,  made  in  feveral  parts  of  the 
Ruffian  empire. 

6z,  Leonh.  Euleri  Dioptriea.  Three  Volt.  ^to.  Petrop, 
The  great  mathematician  Euler,  has  already  publifhed  three 
volumes  on   dioptrics,  of  which  the  laft  chiefly  tfeats  of  mi- 
crofcopes, 

63.  Jo.  Chriftoph.  Gatterer's  Sketch  of  Univerfal  HiJIory  :  /* 
nvhich  is  prefixed  an  InlroduSlory  Di/courfe  en  Hiftcr\  in  general 
and  Uni-verjal Hijiory  in  particular  and  its  Writers.  Goettingen, 
T<wo  Vols,  ^vo.  In  German. 

Concife,  judicious,  and  ufeful ;  well  deferving  to   be  tranf- 
lated  in  order  to  I'crve  as  a  fyllabus  in  academical  ledures. 

64.  EJu/d.  Syhopjij  Hijioria  Uniiferfalisffex  TabuUs.  Goet.  fol. 
Well  executed,  and  of  univerfal  uiility. 

65.  Bufching'i  Magazine  for  Modem  HiJIory  and  Geography,    Fi'V^ 

Vols.  ^to.  German. 
Contains  the  materials  from  whence  the  author  compiled  his 
Geography,  and  fuch  as  may  ftill  be  ufed  in  hiftory :  among 
many  interefting  accounts,  voyages,  lifts  of  revenues,  forces, 
&c.  there  are  fome  very  trifling  papers:  ^a  fault  which  cannot 
be  avoided  in  this  kind  of  publications. 

66.  Ifelin'/  Hiftory  of  the  Human  Speciei.  Zurick.  Ttvo  Vols.  Svtf. 
In  this  hiftory  of  our  fpecies  we  find  one  of  the  moft  inte- 
refting performances  of  the  prefent  century,  the  progrefs  of 
mankind  from  the  ftafe  of  brutes  to  that  of  favages  ;  and 
laftly,  to  that  of  civilization.  In  every  ftroke  of  his  tableau, 
you  difcover  the  hand  of  a  maften  and  the  philofopher,  the 
man  of  feeling  and  of  humanity,  the  citizen  of  the  world 
and  of  a  free  country. 

67.  Andreac  Treati/e  ori  fhme  Kinds  of  Soil  found  in  his  Britannic 
Mdjefty^s  German  Dominions.     Hanover.  %vo    German. 

The  board  of  finances  at  Hanover  having  ordered  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  marie,  employed  in  that  eletlorate  for  manure, 
to  be  coHefled,  their  examination  was  referred  to  Mr.  Andi>?ae, 
who  here  gives  an  account  of  the  refuh  of  his  experiments, 
and  the  method  he  followed  in  examining  them,  with  a  table 
/hewing  all  the  mixtures  of  the  diff^erent  kinds  of  marie,  and 
their  application  to  the  various  kinds  of  foil.  It  appears  to 
be  a  moft  judicious  paper  on  a  fubjeft,  which,  when  tranflated, 
might  be  even  ufeful  amongft  us,  where  agriculture  is  in  a 
fcigher  ftate  of  perfedion  than  in  any  other  country. 
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68.  Traite  de  la  Nature,  de  la  Culture,  i^  de  /*  Utilite  des  Pommes 

de  Tern,     Laufanne.    i  imo, 

Mr.  Engel,  a  fenator  of  the  republic  of  Berne,  offers  a  pa- 
irioiic  and  humane  prefent  to  his  country  in  this  Trtatife  on 
Potatoes,  which  contains  every  material  difcovery  relative  to 
that  uJeful  vegetable. 

69.  Juncker  Nowveaux  Principes  de  la  Langtu  AUemande.     Pa- 

ris. 81/ff. 
Tl)e  German  is  a  Language  which  has  fo  great  an  affinity 
to  the  Englifh  and  v\'\  Anglo  Saxon,  is  fo  rich,  exprcfllve,.anc! 
original,  and  the  publications  in  it  fo  interefting  and  nume- 
rous, that  it  highly  deferves  to  be  more  ftudied  than  it  has  hi- 
therto been.  The  author  of  this  Grammar  is  a  profefTor  oF 
the  German  language  in  the  jnilitary  fchool  at  Paris,  and  we^ 
recommend  his  book  as  the  mod  perfedl  and  judicious  of  its  kind. 

70.  Jo.  Dav.  Michaelis,  the  Arabic  Grammar  of  Erpenius 
abridged.  With  the  firji  Part  of  an  Arabic  Chrefomathia, 
Gottingen.    S^'o.     German. 

The  celebrated  author,  with  a  modefty  peculiar  to  himfelf, 
tells  us,  in  the  title  page,  that  his  book  is  an  abridgment  of 
the  Grammar  of  Erpenius,  which  he  acknowledges  to  be  by 
far  the  moil  perfect  yet  publilhed :  but,  upon  comparifon,  we 
find,  that  the  prefent  work  contains  fo  many  new  things,  and 
is  digerted  in  fo  judicious  a  manner,  that  it  rather  dcferves  to 
be  cUeemed  a  new  woik  of  the  greateft  utility. 

7  I .  Jo.   Dav.    Michselis    Oriental  and  Exfgetic  Repojttory.     FirJi 
Part,     Franckfort.     81/0.     German, 

The  work  is  divided  into  three  fedions,  the  firft  is  intended 
to  review  the  new  publications  in  critical  and  oriental  lite- 
rature J  the  fecond  is  to  contain  literary  intelligence,  efpeci- 
ally  relative  to  publications  in  this  branch  of  literature  ;  and 
laflly,  accounts  are  communicated  relative  to  various  readings,, 
and  their  collations,  &c.  with  fome  fpecimens  of  them, 

72.   Jo.  Dav.  Michiclis  Gr^/w/«i?//M  Chaldaica.  Gottingen.  8i«^, 

Concife,  well  digefted  precepts ;  with  an  Appendix  contain- 
ing  Excerpta  Graminaxka,  ex  codice  CaJJelano, 

73.Jac.  SchediiGy2i^r/;//»  Arabico  Latinum.Mi?OT/<2/<?.Leyden*4^/«f» 
This  fiiort  Didlonary  of  the  copious  Arabic  dial6£l,  con- 
tains all  the  words  obvious  in  the  books  printed  in  that  language, 
and  will  be  ferviceable  to  thofe  vk' ho  cannot  affotd-  to  purchafe, 
Golius's  great  Dictionary. 

z  74.  Jo. 
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74.  JOi  Sainovics  S,  J.  Deinonjlratio  Idioma  Hungarorum  ^ 
Laponum  idem  ejji,  Hafnize.  4/0.  Reprinted  at  Tyruau,  in 
Hungiry. 

A  cuiious  fubjefl  dlfcufled  by  a  fellow-traveller  and  afTiflant 
to  father  Hell,  when  he  went  to  Wardhuus  to  obferve  rhe  late 
tranfit  of  Venus ;  which  proves  the  affinity  of  the  Laponic 
and  the  Hungarian  languages,  and  that  thefe  nations,  proba- 
bly, had  the  fame  origin.  The  Finnic^  the  Efthonian,  the 
language  of  the  Tcheremiffes,  the  Wotiaks,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Permia,  are,  as  it  feems,  related  to  one  another,  and 
to  the  Laponic,  and  confequently  the  above  nations  are  all  • 
probably  related  to  the  Hungarians,  who  call  themfelves  in 
their  own  language  Madgiari, 

75.  Jerufalem'i  RefleSliom  en  the  fundamental  Principles  of  Relf 

llgion.     Part  L     Brunfwick.     Zvo.     German. 

Thefe  dilcourfes  are  the  beft  and  mofl:  convincing  proofs 
both  of  the  tafle  and  the  religion  of  the  hereditary  prince  of 
Brunfwick.  Abbot  Jcrufalem  inftruded  the  prince  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Chriftian  religion  :  in  the  courfe  of  the  laft  war, 
his  highnefs  defired  his  preceptor  to  digeft  the  inftruiVion  hs 
had  formerly  given  him  for  his  private  edification,  and  after- 
wards gave  him  leave  to  publifh  the  fame. 

The  prefent  work  is  the  firfl  volume  of  the  inftruflion  of 
the  learned  and  pious  abbot,  and  contains  the  principles  of 
natural  religion.  The  ftyle  is  perfpicuous  and  without  pro- 
lixity, equally  diftant  from  that  pompous  manner  which  of  late 
many  modern  German  divines  have  adopted,  and  from  the 
vulgarity  of  expreflion,  which  is  become  peculiar  to  all 
thofe  who  value  themfelves  io  much  upon  piety,  and  for 
that  purpofe  abhor  all  polite  literature  and  refined  exprefTions 
in  their  performances.  He  never  departs  from  that  dignity 
which  becomes  an  apoftle  of  Chrift  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  /• 
ihe  <weak  becomes  he  as  <voeaky  that  he  might  gain  the  nveak. 

The  arguments  in  defence  of  the  principles  of  reli^^ion  are 
brought  within  the  reach  of  moderate  capacities,  and  cairy 
convidion  to  their  reader ;  the  philofopher  and  learned  di- 
vine, however,  in  each  argument  fees  the  effence  of  whatever 
has  been  faid  on  that  fubjeft.  And  after  going  through  the 
whole,  each  reader  feels  but  one  difpleafure,  n;i?c.  that  the 
author  after  a  delay  of  twelve  years,  has  not  yet  given  to  ihe 
public,  the  whole  of  his  elaborate  and  excellent  reflexions. 

76.  Sam.    Fr.   Schmidt   Differtatio  de   Sacerdotibus   ^  Suinfciit 

j^gyptiorum.     Tubing.  8z/o. 
A  curious  illuftration  of  a  fubjedl  hitherto  little  known,  but 
however  necelTary  for   the  better  underf^anding   of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  the  ancient  claflics ;  and  a  new  proof  of  the  faga- 
city  and  immenfe  erudition  of  the  ingenious  author. 

COR- 
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77.  CORRESPONBENCE. 

Anf^Mer  to  Dr.  Lettfom'i  Letter. 

Ty  ]^  are  much  obliged  to  the  do6lor  for  the  hints  given  in  regard 
^-  to  the  way  in  which  his  drawing  of  the  Tea-plant  has  beea 
made. 

As  to  the  review  of  his  Naturalift's  and  Traveller's  Companion^ 
we  rault  confefs  that  many  of  his  aflejtions,  far  from  being  decifive 
with  us,  have  in  many  relpefts  ratlier  confirmed  us  in  our  former 
opinion. 

We  have  quoted  many  books  that  have  been  publiflied  on  the 
fame,  or  nearly  the  fame  fubjefts  usthe  do61or's,  byway  of  giving 
an  hiftorical  account  of  the  progrefs  made  in  this  new  branch  of 
Natural  Science,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  colle6lion  and  prefervation 
of  Natural  Hiltory  curiofities,  and  therefore  could  not  avoid  giving 
the  titles  of  fome  imperfeft  accounts  j  we  never  recon:>mended  them, 
to  the  public,  being  lenfible  of  the  little  merit  which  fome  of  them 
have:  Mr.  Forlter's  publication  therefore  came  in  very  naturally 
and  without  any  impropriety.  Dr.  Lettfom  made  ufe  of  Mr.  For- 
fter's  Englirti  names,  though  he  did  not  mention  his  taking  them 
from  him,  and  by  thus  adopting  them  he  feems  to  acknowledge  the 
propriety  of  them.  The  dodor's  pamphlet  may  have  been  printed 
before  Mr.  Curtis's  and  Mr.  Forfter's,  but  the  laft  paper  was  publifhed 
in  April  laft  year,  before  we  recoiled:  to  have  feen  the  dofto'rs  ad« 
vertifed.  The  miftake  therefore,  if  any,  feems  to  be  fo  trifling, 
as  not  to  deferve  being  mentioned.  We  fpokc  of  Mi\  Turgot's 
book,  among  the  reft,  rather  with  a  view  of  exhibiting  a  perfect 
lift  of  the  publications  of  this  kind,  than  cf  giving  our  fanftion  to 
it,  as  a  good  and  ufeful  work. 

Wallerius's  account  of  the  methods  of  analyfing  medicinal  wa- 
ters, notwithftanding  what  the  doftor  may  fay  of  it,  is  certainly- 
good  ;  the  do6lor  muft  have  perufed  it,  and  has  employed  forae  of 
The  methods  pointed  out  therein  :  that  the  do6\or  was  now  able 
from  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions,  to  add  the  method  of  finding 
the  particles  of  fixable  air,  can  alter  nothing  in  our  judgment;  in* 
I'entis  facile  eji  aliquid  adder e. 

Dr.  Lettfom  lays,  that  all  mineralogical  fyftems  hitherto  publifhed 
are  very  imperfect,  and  thinks  this  fliould  fcreen  him  from  the 
impartial  judgment  which  we  are  obliged  to  communicate  to  the 
public .  We  gave  our  reafons,  and  they  will  fatisfy  the  candid 
reader. 

The  experiments  on  diamonds  made  by  the  late  emperor  and  M. 
Darcet  are  fad^s  ;  and  though  Dr.  Lettfom  quotes  Mr.  Forfter  as  an 
authority  for  placing  diamonds  among  vitrefcent  ftones,  yet  we 
cannot  think  that  gentleman's  claftification  right,  nor  could  he  be 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Darcet's  experiments  when  he  wrote  his  Intro- 
dudlion  to  Mineralogy. 

The  doftor  thinks  the  obfervation  on  platinais  juft,  but  not  yet 
fully  proved  by  experiments  ;  but  we  have  the  pleafure  to  affure 
him,  that  this  point  feems  entirely  proved  by  the  late  M.  Lehman's 
experiments  on  that  fubjed,  the  refult  of  which  is  inferted  in  his 
German  Mineralogy  j  MarcgrafF  may  likewife  be  confulted  on 
this  circumftance. 

All  vitriols  contain  fame  metallic  calces,  which  may  be  reftored 
to  raetalleity  by  additions  and  proper  fuiion  ;  hut  we  never  call  the 
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•vitriol  of  iron,  or  copper,  or  calamine,  a  genuine  metallic  bo(^y« 
Ar(enlc  is  in  the  fame  caff^j^  in  its  faliue  form,  it  is  no  metal  j  but  by 
the  addition  cf  an  infisinmable  you  may  reduce  it  to  a  rcgulus,  for 
it  is  compoled  c.f  *a  acid  and  a  metallic  calx,  like  the  oti.er  metal- 
lic fults  j  but  what  acid  it  contains,  whether  a  known  <>ne  or  a 
new  one,  has  not  yet  been  afccrcained.  It  is  therefore  evident  that 
arlenic  cannot  be  ranged  among  the  lemimetals. 

As  to  nickel,  the  chetniih  have  made  To  few  experiments  on  this 
fubjedl  that  wc  have  good  reafons  to  believe  Mr.  Lehman,  who 
proved  that  nickel  was  never  pine,  and  that  he  could  always  fepa- 
rate  from  it  one  of  the  metallic  bodies  mentioned  above,  as  well  as 
jfulphur  and  arfenic  j  from  whence  it  is  pretty  plain  that  it  is  no  fe- 
parate  metallic  body. 

We  mult  here  repeat  that  we  do  not  fee  any  reafon  to  alter  our 
judgment  of  the  doctor's  publication,  in  tiielealt.  We  have  pointed 
out  an  ingenious  contrivance  to  analyze  the  contents  of  the  air, 
which  we  fuppofe  to  be  of  the  dodtor's  own  invention  j  we  have 
pointed  out  fome  imperfedions,  which  will  occur  ro  thofe  wjio  are 
converfant  with  the.  fubjeft  j  we  have  commended  its  utility  to 
people  who  are  llrangcrs  to  the  Icience  of  Natural  Hiltary,  and 
warned  thofe  who  might  truft  too  implicitly  to  it  :  if  this  is  not 
fuiTicient  to  convince  the  dod^or  of  our  candour  and  impartiality, 
we  cannot  help  thinking  thoit  nothing  will  convince  hnn,  and  muU: 
leave  the  public  to  judge  in  this  point. 


The  letter  from  Eborace'/ifis  is  received.  With  refpe^  to  the  ar- 
ticle of  which  he  complains,  we  afl'ure  him  that  we  cannot  fee  the 
leaft  reafon  to  alter  our  opinion.  Pet  haps 'the  friendihip  he  avows 
for  the  author  may  have  ibme  influence  over  his  judgment  ;-  this  is 
certainly  much  more  probable  than  that  we  (hould  be  biail'ed,  who 
know  not  the  author,  which  even  Eboracenfis  may  himfeif  be,  for 
oaght  we  can  tell  to  the  contrary.— As  to  the  propolal  he  makes  us, 
it  would  be  entirely  ufclefs,  being  foreign  to  our  plan.  But  we 
cannot  help  expreffing  our  furprize,  that  one  who  pretends  to  be 
an  enemy  to  partiality,  ftiould  propofe  what  has  fo  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  it. 

Modeftus  thinks  we  have  been  induftiioufly  fevere  on  the  PhiJofo- 
phy  of  the  PalTions,  aJid  talks  of  the  diflicukies  attendmg  the  com- 
jjolition  of  a  work  fo  original.  If  IVlodeflus  had  ever  feen  Monlicur 
Renault's  Treatife  on  the  Ufe  of  tlie  FalTions,  he  would  not,  we 
tliink,  have  accufed  us,  on  the  l^ad  he  now  does,  as  much  the 
greateft  part  of  the  Philolophy  of  the  Palfions  is  copied  from  Mon- 
iieur  Senault's  work,  which  if  we  had  been  fo  indullrioufly  fevere  as 
Mpdeflus  thinks,  we  Ihould,  doUbilefs,  have  expatiated  on  in  our 
Criticifm. 


J^e  hope  our  readers  'wiil  excufe  our  having  pcjiponed  the  canfiderahon  of 
fuch  books  and  pa/nphlets  as  relate  to  the  Eaft  India  company's  af- 
j,airs  i  as  it  may  appear  prefumptuous  in  the  Rezfie-xvers  to  oblrudi 
tneir  opinion  on  the  public ^  at  a  time  nx'hen  thii  impoftofft  fubJeiJ  li 
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Article  I. 

LeSlurei  on  the  Materia  Medica,  as  ddivered  hy  William  Cul- 
len,  M.  D.  Projejfor  of  Medicine  in  the  Vni-verfity  of  Edin- 
burgh :  and  no^iv  printed  from  a  correii  Copy^  njchicb  has  been 
compared  ivith  others  by  the  Editors,  ^to,    14/.  hards,    Lowndes. 

'TpHESE  b6^ures  are  publiflied  avowedly  without  the  dircaion 
-■•  of  the  gentl'.nian  by  whom  they  are  faid  to  have  been 
delivered,  from  a  defire,  as  the  editors  alledge,  that  fo  valu- 
able a  work  (liould  not  be  loft  to  the  world,*.  Allowing  this 
principle  to  be  the  genuine  motive  hy  which  the  editors  have 
been  aduated,  we  cannot  confider  it  as  a  fufficient  apology  for 
their  condudl.  Every  perfon  polfefics  an  undoubted  right  to 
the  property  and  difpofal  of  his  own  literary  compofiiions, 
which  extends  to  the  fuppreflion  or  publication  even  of  fuch  as 
have  been  communicated  in  the  form  of  public  leflures.  Still 
more  unpardonable  are  fuch  tranfa(flions  in  the  life-time  of 
the  author ;  as  we  know  of  very  few  inftances  of  writings 
being  with-held  from  the  prefs,  where  the  publication  of 
them  was  likely  to  be  attended  either  with  emolument  or 
fame.  But  however  this  work  may  affefl  the  author's 
intereft,  his  reputation  will  certainly  fuffer  no  difparage- 
ment  from  it,  efpecially  when  it  is  known    that  thefe  ledlures 

•  Since  this  criticifm  was  fent  to  the  prefs,  we  have  received  ia- 
forination  of  its  being  agreed  upon  between  Dr.  Cullen  and  the 
editors  of  thefe  Leftures,  that  an  introduftory  Preface,  now  writ- 
ing by  the  Do6tor,  fiiall  be  given  to  all  the  purchafers  of  the  Lec- 
tures ;  a  cireumftance  which  mull  entirely  remove  ahy  fufpicion  re- 
lative to  their  authenticity. 

Vol.  XXXIIl.  May,  1772.  A  a  were 
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were  drawn  up  in  a  very  fhoit  time,  when  the  unexpeiled 
death  of  the  profelTor  of  the  Materia  Medica  at  Edinburgh, 
almoft  immediately  before  the  meeting  of  the  colleges,  had 
produced  a  vacancy  in  that  clafs.  Confidering  this  circum- 
itance,  we  are  fo  far  from  being  furprrfed  that  the  work-ihould 
in  feme  places  appear  crude  or  inaccurate,  that  it  is  rather 
Ibmewhat  extraordinary  to  find  it  fo  perfed. 

Thefe  ledures  are  introduced  with  phyfiological  obferva- 
tions,  which  the  author  judged  it  the  more  neceflary  to  pre- 
itiife,  as  he  entertained  fome  peculiar  notions  on  the  fubjeft. 
This  allegation,  indeed,  feems  not  to  be  entirely  ill-founded, 
for  we  certainly  meet  with  a  few  remarks  of  an  uncommon 
kind.  He  has  obferved,  for  ir^ftance,  that  when  the  thumb 
and  fore-hnger  are  applied  together  to  hold  a  pinch  of  fnufF, 
this,  flridly  fpeaking,  is  not  a  voluntary  motion  ;  for  that 
the  will  is  not  einployed  to  bring  fuch  mufcles  into  aflion,  but 
to  produce  the  effeil  of  their  a-flion,  viz,  the  application  of 
the  finger  to  the  thumb.  This  propofition  is  evidently  fophif- 
ttcai  ;  for  though  the  effedl  above  mcRtioned  be  the  objetl  in 
view,  yet  the  voluntary  application  of  the  finger  and  thumb 
together  is  the  caufe  which  produces  it.  In  thefe  phyfiological 
enquiiitis,  the  author  appears  to  have  indulged  himfelf  a  little 
too  much  in  fubtlety,  and  even  fometimes  to  be  unintelligible. 
We  cannot  comprehend  the  meaning  in^  the  clofe  of  the  fol- 
lowing fentence.  *  The  foul  influences  the  body,  not  as  a 
,  prime  Tm^uer,  but  as  a  modifier  of  external  fenfes.'  A  few  fuch 
exprefiions  as  thefe  excepted,  the  author  in  general  adopts  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Whytt  rcfpefting  the  fentient  principle.  The 
fubje£t  of  the  Materia  Medica  is  thus  introduced. 

*  Having  now  confidered  the  fubjeft  to  be  operated  upon,  i.  e, 
ib  much  of  the  animal  ceconomy  as  feeins  neceffiirv  for  underltand- 
iiig  the  operation  of  medicine,  we  (hall  now  proceed  to  treat  of 
medicines  themfelves.  I  told  you  I  propofed  to  range  ihel'e  ac- 
cording to  the  indications  in  which  they  are  employed.  However, 
the  plan  given  you  is.  not  fo  pcrfed  as  1  could  with.  But  in  the 
courl'e  of  my  Le6lures  I  ihall  obferve  its  feveral  errors  and  imper- 
fedlions.  The(e  millakes  were  unavoidable,  confidering  the  Ihort- 
nefs  of  the  time  allowed  to  nuike  out  my  catalogue,  which  is  \\v 
nioll  of  your  hands,  and  though  not  fit  for  the  public  eye,  yet, 
with  all  its  iniperfediions,  1  believe  it  may  be  to  you  of  confuier- 
able  ufe.  Having  dirtributed  my  medicines  according  to  the  l"e- 
veral  indications,  I  find  myfelf  neceflltated  to  explain  that  term. 
An  indication  is  the  rule  for  changing  any  difeale  into  health. 
The  remedies  by  which  thefe  chavvges  are  produced,  are  called  In- 
ilicata,  and  the  fymptoms,  which  point  out  the  changes  to  be  pro- 
duced, the  Indicantia.  In  diftributing  medicines  according  to 
the  indications,  tl^ey  muft  be  founded  on  a  pathology,  or  doc- 
trine of  difeafes.  This  I  have  done  ;  but  to  lliun  difputes  which 
'\\:t  unavoidable  on  ib  daik  a  fubje»5t,  I  have  rendered  the  dlvilioa 
very  general.  1  have,  with  the  gener;^ity  of  authors,  divided  me- 
dicines 
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(Jkihes  into  two  clafles,  viz  thofe  which  ?i5l  on  the  Solids,  and 
thofe  which  ail  on  the  Fluids.  Some  have  added  a  third  clafs,  viz* 
thole  which  a6l  on  both  folids  and  fluids.  This  I  have  not  done» 
becaufe  it  often  happens  that  thele  adtlons  are  only  fccondary, 
proceiding  from  their  aftion  on  the  folids  or  fluids.  1  here  are, 
no  doubt,  medicines  which  att  on  both  folids  and  fluid;  at  the 
fame  time,  as  faltsj  but  as  no  medicine  whatever  is  perfeftly 
finiple  in  its  operation,  T  chufe  to  clafs  fuch  medicines  as  feent 
complex  in  their  operation,  under  that  head  to  vvhich  their  prin* 
cipal  a^ion  belongs.' 

The  author  afterwards  accurately  explains  the  general  terms 
applied  to  the  different  clalfes  of  medicines,  together  with  all 
the  fynonimous  terms  which  he  has  uf'ed  ;  and  he  makes  fe- 
veral  judicious  remarks  upon  the  errors  introduced  into  phyfic 
and  furgery  by  indt finite  exprefllons.  Among  thefe  the  fol* 
lowing  are  worthy  of  obfervation. 

*  We  now  proceed  to  the  terms  employed  in  Chirurgicnl  indi* 
cations}  and  flrll,  of  thofe  in  cure  of  tumors.  Here  the  flrll  in. 
dication  is  to  difcufs  orrefolvej  hence  the  terms  Difcntientia  and 
Refolventia.  Although  I  do  not  deny  the  ultimate  cifetl  of  thcfe, 
yet  the  terms  are  too  complex,  as  conjprehending  medicines  vtv^y 
various  ill  their  operations,  as  Emollientia,  Antifpafmodica,  &c. 
Rcprimentia,  Repercutientia,  Repellentia,  are  all  fuppofed,  by 
many,  fynonymous  to  Aftringentia,  but  they  are  too  various  in 
their  operation  to  come  Under  any  one  head  j  for  though  facch. 
faturni,  oak  bark,  and  opium,  be  all  repellents,  yet  their  manner 
of  operation  is  very  different.  When  a  tumor  can  neither  be  re- 
pelled nor  difcuflTcd,  our  next  indication  is  to  attempt  luppu- 
ration,  which  has  given  rife  to  the  terms  Suppurantia  and  Matu- 
rantia.  Thefe  tei  ms  are  too  general,  and  we  ought  to  confider 
in  what  manner  they  bring  about  their  efi^efts,  w^Tether  by  operat- 
ing on  the  folids,  or  increafing  the  putrelcency  of  the  fluids,  and 
then  give  them  names  according  to  tlieir  moft  fimple  operation. 

*  Suppuration  being  brought  on,  our  next  intention  is  to  pro- 
duce, or  continue,  good  pus  :  Hence  the  term  Digeftiva,  which  is 
equally  complex  with  the  former,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  fl:udi- 
•oufly  evolved.  Digeltion  often  depends  on  keej/ing  up  a  proper 
diegree  of  inflammatory  motion  in  the  part,  and  frequently  alfo  in 
removing  fungoflties.  Detergentia,  Abftergentia,  Mundificantia, 
Depurantia,  are  fynonymous  terms.  Detergentia  and  Abftergentia 
have  been  transferred  to  internal  remedies,  and  applied  to  luch  as 
have  the  power  of  waOiing  off,  or  deftroying  vifcidities  adhering 
to  the  veflels,  and  carrying  them  ofi^  from  the  body  5  and  there- 
fore, in  this  fenfe,  if  there  be  any  fuch,  they  aie  no  other  than 
Attenuantia.  Depurantia  have  been  defined  fuch  medicines  as 
cleanfe  the  body,  by  promoting  the  excretion  of  the  degenerated 
fluids ;  therefore,  in  this  fenfe,  they  arc  fynonymous  to  aperients 
and  attenuants. 

*  The  next  indication  commonly  laid  down  by  chimrgical 
writers,  in  the  caie  of  ulcers,  is  to  renew  the  fubftance,  and  they 
called  medicines  for  this  intention  Sarcotica  This  indication  is 
entirely  imaginary,  unlefs  in  lb  far  as  it  is  applied  to  medicines 
which  remove  obftades  to  Nature's  performing  the  operation,  and 
therefore  are  nothing  but  detergents  or  abltergents.  Another  in- 
dication laid  dow;i  by  furgeons,  is  to  agglutinate  or  confolidate  ; 
A  a  z  hence 
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hence  Agglutinantia  and  Confolidantia,  as  though  thefe  medicines 
united  the  parts  to  which  they  are  applied.  But  this  indication  is 
equally  imaginary  with  the  former,  Ijeing  entirely  the  work  of  na- 
ture J  therefore  bandages  are  the  only  applications  which  can  aflift 
here.  Thefe  terms,  Agglutinantia,  &c.  have  been  transferred  to 
remedies  given  internally,  and  are  then  called  Vulneraria.  This 
indication  is  likewife  entirelythe  work  of  nature,  for  I  know  no 
agglutinants,  and  only  two  medicines  which  promote  fuppuration, 
mercury  and  peruvian  bark  j  and  if  writers  on  the  Materia  Me- 
dica  do  mean  anything  by  vulneraries,  it  is  altringents  ;  but  they 
are  unfitly  cailed  fo,  altringents  being  never  proper,  nor  are  they 
indeed  ever  employed  in  I'uch  cafes,  at  jeait  in  this  country,  and 
if  abroad,  it  is  rather  incompliance  with  a  rotin  praiilice,  and  to 
amufe  the  patient.' 

He  next  enquires  what  vegetables  are  particularly  appro- 
priated for  food  ;  remarking,  that  thofe  which  are  the  moft 
mild  and  agreeable  arc  beft  adapted  for  the  nourifhmerit  of  the 
human  ccnifituiion  ;  and  that  fuch  acrid  fubftances  as  we  ufe 
in  diet,  are  only  eniployed  as  condumnta.  He  is  of  opinion, 
that  it  is  in  the  facchaiine  and  oily  parts  of  vegetables  that 
their  nutritious  quality  refides.  He  diltingijiflics  vegetable  ali- 
ments into  three  divifions  :  the  firli  comprehends  all  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  nutriment ;  the  fecond  the  dnnki ;  and  the  third 
\\\^  condiminta.  He  obferves  that  the  qualiiies  of  fruits  are, 
acerbity,  addity,  fwectnefs,  and  tcxfure;  and  thefe  principles 
he  applies  to  the  Itoue- fruits,  to  drrternune'  the'r  effeds  \\\  the 
■liomach.  Wc  fhall  prefcnt  our  rtaders  wi:h  his  obfervations 
on  the  ufe  of  recent  fruits. 

<  \Ve  have  already  obfervcd  their efft6ls  when  ufed  frefli.  Where- 
•ever  we  employ  heat  we  change  thsir  qualities,  dilfipare  their  ac- 
tive acid,  and  difpofe  them  !els  to  ferment.  Thus  acerb  fjuits, 
V)y  the  diflipatiou  of  their  acid  by  boiling,  &:c.  are  rendered  more 
i'o,  and  confequently  not  io  liable  to  a  noxious  difpolition  :  hence 
unlverfally,  roafled  or  boiled  tiuits  are  fafer  than  fie.fh.  We  com- 
monly aHo  join  them  with  matters  which  difpole  them  le(s  to  an 
adive  fermentation.     Ihus   milk,   or,    more   properly,   cream  i» 

.  often  ultd,  having  that  eflcd  from  its  oily  nature.  We  fliall  af- 
terwards lee  what  tfiecl-  acids  have  in  coagulating  the  milk.  We 
alfo  liOvv  commonly  ufe  aroniatits,  as  pepper,  which,  by  itim»- 
lating  and  invigorating  the  Itomach,  by  taking  off  fpal'ms,  excited 
from  gas  iylveftie,  and  by  their  antilcptic  virtue,  enable  them  to 
reliU  fermentation,  and  pi  event  their  bad  eilViits.  Wine  is  \\{t^  to 
obviate  the  bud  effevits  of  fruit,  but  this  depends  on  its  fpiritu-^us 
part,  and  therefore  pure  ipirit,  were  it  not  othervviie  noxious, 
would  be  nioll  eligible.     If  wine  be  ufed  it  fliould  be  ilrong,  and 

*  fuch  as  has  undergone  its  fermentation,  and  is  ripe  and  mellow. 
Another  nieihod  Itill  of  ufmjg  them  is  with  iligar.  This  furely 
renders  fruit  more  nutritive;  whether  it  prevents  fermentation 
may  be  doubted ;  but,  as  I  have  obferved,  that  i'weet  fruits  are 
iafclt,  fo  mull  a  moderate  audition  of  iugar  to  acid  fruits  j  in  or- 
der to  fupply  their  want  of  native  fwett,  lometimes  we  witz  oiJy 
matter,  as  butter  in  apple  pie.  This  is  very  proper,  though  lets 
ul'uai  addition,  from  its  antifeiiuentaUve  quality,     But  in  a  .weak 

iio- 
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ftomach,  where  the  inquillne  humcurs  are  in  lefs  quantity,  and 
Itfs  faponaceoLis,  the  oil  is  apt  to  ("eparate,  :ind  produce  ill  coii- 
fequencts,  as  heart  burn,  Sec    as  we  have  formerly  obferved. 

*  It  has  been  a  queilion  apjtated  among  phyficians,  whether 
fruits  are  fafer  before  or  after  meals.  The  anfwer  of  this  feems  to 
depend  on  a  knowledge  of  the  Itomach.  In  a  wenk  (toniach  they 
are  more  apt  to  be  no\ious  wlien  empty,  than  when  dillcnded  with 
animal  food.  Here  iikcwii'e  they  cannot  be  taken  in  fuch  quantity 
a^  to  hui  t.  In  ftrong  Itomnchs  there  is  little  diiference  ;  there  they 
would  feem  to  promote  appetite.  In  weak  ltQnuichs,evcn  when  full, 
if  taken  in  too  great  quantity,  they  may  be  vtry  hurtful,  by  encreaf- 
ing  the  active  fermentation  of  the  whole.  Tne  ancit-nts  alledged, 
that  the  mild  fruits  fliould  be  taken  before,  and  the  acerb  r;fter 
meals,  as  beiiig  fitter  to  brace  up  the  (lomach,  and  promote  di- 
ge'tion.  And,  indeed,  if  taken  in  moderate  quantity,  the  rule 
may  hold  true.' 

As  every  thing  relative  to  diet  is  of  general  concern,   it  wil^ 
be  proper  ro  communicate  his  ohfervaricns  on  the  ufe  of  mufli-    ' 
rooms,  and  the  preparation  of  chocolate. 

'  Mafhrooms.  Fhyficians  have  difputcd  much  about  the  qual;ties 
of  theJe,  forne  confuleringthem  as  a  rich  nomilhrnent  and  pei"fe(fkly 
innocent  when  propcHy  choien,  others  afierting  them  to  be  ex- 
tremely deleterious  \  moll  of  the  fuH^gi  are  indeed  of  a  hurtful  qua- 
lity, and  with  refpe«5l  to  the  whole  tribe  the  efculent  are  very  few. 
E'Culent  muftirooiTis  are  very  nutritive,  very  readily  alcalefcent, 
and  more  ib  without  intermediate  acefcency  than  any  other  vege- 
table ;  therefore  a  rich  nouridiment,  and  much  akin  to  animal 
food  j  on  which  account  they  may  be  indftlged  in  confiderable 
quantity  to  ftrong  peribns.  It  requires,  however,  (kill  to  diftingui/h 
this  efculent  kind  ;  and  very  few  have  ftudied  Clufuis,  or  other 
authojs,  who  have  been  at  the  pains  to  diftinguilh  them,  efpecially 
thofe,  viz,  the  fervants,  who  are  employed  to  gather  them.  Per- 
haps our  efculent  mu/hrooms,  if  old,  acquire  a  .d;n\8;erous  acri- 
mony 5  wherefore,  as  expofed  to  all  thefe  accidents,  I  think  it  may 
be  prudent  for  the  molt  part  to  avoid  them.  In  tlie  warmer  cli- 
mates, they  may  be  uled  as  a  light  kind  of  food,  but  here  it  is  pre- 
pofterous  to  i\(t  them  along  with  animal  food,  as  they  do  not  cor- 
reft  its  alkaline  tendency.' — 

*  Cacao  nuts.  Thefe  contain  the  largeft  proportion  of  oil,  and 
thence  are  hardly  uied  without  preparation,  by  mixing  the  oily 
with  the  farinaceous  part,  and  on  the  accuracy  of  this  mixture  the 
quantity  of  their  nounihment  depends^  as  well  as  its  eafmefs  of 
digellion.  The  chocolate  made  in  Portugal  and  Spain. is  not  near 
fo  well  prepared  as  the  Englifli,  dependij^g>  perhaps,  on  the  ma- 
chine employed  here,  viz.  the  double  cylinder^  which  feems  very 
well  calculated  for  exaft  triture.  If  perte<5lly  prepared,  no  oil.  ap- 
pears on  the  folut'.on.  London  chocolate  gives  up  no  oil  like  the 
foreign,  and  it  alfo  may,  in  fome  meafure,  depend  on  the  thick- 
nels  of  the  preparation.  The  folution  requires  more  care  than  is 
commonly  imagined.  It  is  proper  to  break  it  down,  and  diflblve 
it  thoroughly  in  cold  uater,  by  milling  with  the  chocolate  ftick. 
If  heat  be  applied,  it  fhould  be  done  flowly  ;  for  if  fuddenly,  the 
heat  will  not  only  coagulate  it,  but  feparate  the  oil,  and  therefore 
much  boiling  after  it  is  diflblved  is  hurtful.  Chocolate  is  com- 
monly required  by  people  of  weak  ftomaclus,  but  often  rejefted  for 
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v^'ant  of  proper  preparation.  When  properly  prepared  it  is  eafily 
diffblved,  and  an  excellent  food  where  a  liquid  nutrient  vegetable 
one  is  requited,  and  is  lefs  flatulent  than  any  of  the  farinacea.' 

This  author  is  of  opinion  that  drink  is  in  fome  degree  op- 
pofed  to  nouriiliment  j  snd  that,  rateris  paribus^  thofc  who  ufe 
Jeaft  drink  are  mof>  nourifhed.  For  that  though  drink  con- 
tributes to  digeflion  and  fanguification,  by  diluting  the  ali- 
nieiits,  yet  the  more  liquid  the  food,  it  is  fooner  evacuated, 
and  lefs  nouriiliment  is  ex  traced.  This  opinion  we  own  is  in- 
genious, and  feen.s  to  be  conformable  to  theory,  but  fuch  an 
cffed  can  take  place  only  where  the  proportion  of  drink  too 
much  exceeds  the  folid  aliment,  and  likewife  contains  but  little 
mucilage ;  for  it  is  ccrc;nn,  that  the  richer  forts  of  malt  li- 
quors are  confiderably  nutritive.  We  fliall  lay  bctbre  our  rea- 
ders the  obfervations  on  animal  food. 

*  We  formerly  diflinguifhed  animal  from  vegetable  food,  by 
faying,  that  it  required  no  ailimilation,  hut  only  iolution  and  mix- 
ture. But  this  is  not  (b  clear  as  has  been  commonly  imagined. 
What  gives  rife  to  this  doubt  is,  that  carnivorous  animals  live  on 
that  without  any  vegetable  mixture,  or  even  (alt,  by  which  they 
are  even  poiibne'd,  living  long  without  putrid  accumulations, 
which,  though  for  a  fhort  time  might  produce  little  inconvenience, 
yet,  in  the  courfe  of  life,  would  certainly  produce  bad  confe- 
quences.  This  accumulation  is  obviated  by  particulars  in  their 
ceconoijiy*  as  fliort  inteflines;  whereas  in^  the  phytovorou<^,  long 
inteftines  are  given  to  give  rife  to  putrefcency.  Again,  the  car- 
jiivorous  animals  are  expofed  to  putridity,  from  their  irregularity, 
taking  in  water  in  fmall  qiiantity,  &c.  They  are  faid  to  be  of 
quick  excretions  5  but  this  is?  contrad^cled  from  their  being  ca- 
pable  to  bear  long  abltinence,  being  glutted  to  day  with  a  full  meal, 
pnd  ftarved  perhaps  for  feveral  weeks  after,  which  would  be  in 
other  animals  as  the  fnreft  means  of  puftiing  putrefaction  to  the 
greateft  degree.  From  all  this  we  mull  fufpe6t  fomething  in  car- 
nivorous animals  to  prevent  putrefadlion.  _ 

*  Here  let  me  offer  a  conjedture,  viz.  that  the  food  in  the  fto^ 
rnach  of  carnivorous  animals  fuffers  a  decomposition  in  fome  de- 
gree, and  becomes  acid.  This  appears  probable,  from  the  change 
which  decodled  orelixated  animal  fuhftances  undergo,  thefe  broths 
becoming  in  time  acefcent  :  befides,  it  has  been  faid,  that  an  acid 
3s  always  found  in  the  ftomach  of  thefe  animals:  if  it  be  really  fo, 
\l  can  proceed  from  no  other  fource  but  decompofition.  However, 
in  accounting  for  the  effefts  of  animal  food  on  the  human  body, 
V'e  may  negle6l  this,  and  confider  the  difeafes  thence  arifmg  to  pro- 
ceed from  putridity  ;  for  no  man,  as  has  been  proved  from  experi- 
ment, can  bear  animal  food  alone,  wiihout  naufea,  for  even  a  few 
days.  Putrefcency  takes  place  in  the  llomach  and  inteilines,  in 
the  firft  producing  iiaufea  and  thirlt,  which  would  oftener  occur 
tjnlefs  obviated  by  the  acid  of  vegetables  conjoined  with  it  j  in  the 
fecond,  violent  purging,  cholera,  and  dyfentery,  from  putrid  ex- 
Jialarions. 

*  Next,  as  to  the  folution  of  animal  food.  This,  though  feem-» 
5ngly  of  greater  cohefion,  is  of  more  eafy  folubiiity  tlvan  vege- 
tables.   However,  I  do  not  mean  by  this  a  quicker  but  a  more  ea- 
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tire  foUibility  j  for  very  firm  animal  f;ibftances  are  extrafVed  and  dif- 
(blvcd  in  the  human  body,  and  the  firmed,  as  bones,  in  ftomachs 
fimilar  to  t>he  human,  though,  at  the  fame  time,  i  am  convinced, 
that  vegetables,  which  are  not  diflblved  at  all,  hive  yj^t  their 
juices  mcne  quickly  extra6ted  than  animal  food,  and  pals  fooner 
off.  For  eafinefs  of  folubility  does  not  depend  fo  much  on  the 
firmnefs  of  texture,  as  on  the  vifcidity  of  the  juice.  Thus  the 
more  young  and  (ucculent  animal  food  is  lefs  foluble  than  the  old, 
veal  than  beef,  lamb  than  mutton,  &c.  And  Dr.  Robinfon  re- 
lates, that  a  gentleman  who  u(ed  to  take  an  evening  puke,  would 
throw  up  veal  unchanged,  while  of  beef  there  were  no  remains. 
Animal  food  excites  the  fever  mentioned  as  confequent  on  digeftion 
in  a  greater  degree  than  vegetable,  giving  a  greater  ftinuilus  to 
the  ftomach,  and  fo  to  the  whole  fyftem  j  and  the  difference  of 
animal  foods  depends  on  the  putrefcency  and  vifcidity  taken  to- 
gether. Thus  young  food,  being  moie  vifcid  than  old,  though 
fefB  putrefcent,  is  lels  foluble.  Animal  food  differs  alio  as  to  its 
perfpirability,  or  pafTing  off  the  lall  concoclion.  Sanflorius 
found  mutton  the  moft  perfpirable,  and  Keil  and  he  call  oyflers 
leaft  fo,  fo  animal  foods  differ  in  their  perfpirability,  according 
as  in  their  nature  they  approach  neaier  or  i-ecede  farther  from 
thefe.' 

Our  author  then  enters  on  a  comparifon  between  animal 
and  vegetable  food,  (hewing  their  difference  in  folutlon  and 
mixture,  alfo  in  their  efFecls  in  the  ftomach,  the  intcftines,  on 
Oool,  in  the  blood-veflels,  and  laftly,  the  difference  of  the 
perfpirability  of  thefe  two  claiTes  of  aliment.  In  regard  to  the 
q'lefiion,  whether  man  was  defigncd  for  animal  or  vegetable 
iood,  he  very  juftly  efpoufes  the  opinion  that  nature  intended 
us  for  a  mixed  aliment ;  which  he  fupports  by  the  common 
arguments,  that  man  has  dentti  ind/jvi  Iff  caniniy  as  the  carni- 
vorous animals,  and  a  double  row  of  grinders,  like  the  gra- 
nivorous  :  that  his  ftomach  refembles  that  of  the  former  fpe- 
cies,  and  his  inteftines  differ  equally  from  both,  being  not  To 
long  as  thofe  of  the  phytovorous,  nor  fo  ftiort  as  thofe  of 
the  carnivorous  animab.  In  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  he 
alledges,  that  there  are  no  people  to  be  found  who  live  en- 
tirely on  a  vegetable  diet ;  that  what  has  been  faid  of  the  Lap- 
landers living  wholly  on  animal  food,  is  pofitively  contradi6led 
by  Linutcus  ;  and  that  the  Pythagoreans  who  prohibited  the 
life  of  fuch  aliments  by  the  principles  of  their  religion,  yet  In- 
<iulge  themfclves  in  milk,  a  liquid  which  is  prepared  in  ani- 
mal bodies.  He  likewife  maintains  the  propriety  of  a  mixture 
of  animal  and  vegetable  food,  from  obfcrving,  that  thofe  who 
are  reftrided  to  the  latter,  are  generally  weak  and  fickly. 

In  confidering  in  what  proportion  animal  and  vegetable  food 
ought  to  be  mixed,  he  admits  that  animal  food  gives  more 
ftrengih  to  the.  conftitution,  but  is  of  opinion,  that  it  ioads 
the  body,  and  hence  that  it  is  only  proper  for  thofe  who  take 
much  bodily  exercife,  and  is  unfuitable  for  the  ftudious,  for 
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wliom  It  is  fifer  to  exceed  on  the  fide  of  vegetable  food.  It 
is  pity  that  in  treating  this  fubjecl,  the  author  ail  along  con- 
fiders  the  effeds  of  each  of  thefe  kinds  of  food  when  an  ex- 
celHvc  quantity  of  eiilier  has  been  received.  Too  great  a  quan- 
tity of  any  Tort  is  undoubtedly  pernicious,  and  it  would  be 
more  ufeful  to  have  fixed  the  healthy  proportion  of  a  moderate 
meal.  Experience  will  not  allow  us  to  admit  his  opinion,  that 
animal  food  is  more  fuitable  to  the  adlive  than  the  ftudious  ; 
for  it  is  certainly  n^ore  eafy  of  digeAion  than  a  vegetable  diet, 
and  wherever  it  is  found  lefs  benefical  in  people  of  the  latter 
clafs,  we  fhould  be  inclined  to  account  for  it  rather  upon  the 
principle  of  idiofyncrafy,  than  a  general  aptitude  and  relation 
to  the  manner  of  life.  We  Hiall  prefent  our  readers  with  the 
fubfequent  part  of  this  fubjed,  as  being  of  extenfive  utility. 

*  Animal  food,  altliough  it  gives  ftrength,  is  yet  of  many  ha- 
zards to  the  fyftem,  as  it  produces  plet-hora  and  all  its  confe- 
quences.  As  a  iiiniulus  to  the  ftomach  and  to  the  whole  fyftem, 
it  excites  fever,  urges  the  circulation,  and  promotes  pcrfpiratiou. 
The  fyltem,  however,  by  the  repetition  of  thefe  ftiniuli,  is  foon 
worn  out;  and  a  man  who  has  early  ufed  the  athletic  diet,  is  ei- 
ther early  carried  off  by  inflammatory  difeafes,  or,  if  he  takes  ex- 
ercife  fulficient  to  render  that  diet  falutary,  fuch  an  accumulation 
IS  made  of  putreTcent  fluids,  as  in  his  afier  life  lays  a  foundation 
of  the*  mofl  inveterate  chronic  diftempers.  Therefore  it  is  to  be 
queftioned,  whether  we  fhould  defire  this  high  decree  of  bodily 
itrength,  with  all  the  inconveniencies  ahd  dangers.  Plain  it  is, 
that  thofe  who  are  chiefly  employed  in  mental  refearches,  and  not 
expofed  to  too  much  bodily  labour,  fliould  avoid  an  excefs  of  ani- 
mal food.  There  is  a  difeafe  which  feems  to  require  animal  food, 
viz.  the  hyfteric  or  hypochondriac,  which  to  me  Teems  to  be  very 
much  a-lcin  to  the  gout,  affefting  the  alimentary  canal  All  peo- 
ple afFefted  with  this  difeafe  are  much  difpoied  to  accfcency,  and 
I  have  feen  it  go  To  far,  that  no  other  vegetable  hut  bread  could 
be  taken  in,  without  occafioning  the  worlt  confequences.  Here 
then  we  are  obliged  to  preicribe  an  animal  diet,  even-to  thofe  of 
very  weak  organs,  for  it  generally  obviates  the  fymptoms.  How- 
ever. I  have  known  feveral  initances  of  fcurvy  in  excefs  produced 
by  a  long  continued  ul'e  of  this  diet,  which  it  is  always  unlucky  to 
be  obliged  to  piefcribe  ;  and  when  it  is  abfolutely  nectluiry  to  pre- 
fcribe,  -it  lliould  be  joined  with  as  much  of  the  vegetable  as  pof- 
fible,  and  when  a  cure  is  performed,  we  (hould  gradually  recur  to 
that  again.  If  this  luxurious  age  could  be  perfuaded,  this  dif- 
eafe might  be  removed  with  much  lefs  danger,  by  exercife,  frelh 
air,  and  avoiding  warm  chambers,  venery,  and  late  hours. 

*  Next,  let  us  conllder  the  vegetable  diet.  The  chief  Inconve- 
,niency  of  this  is  difficulty  of  aflimilation,  which,  however,  in  the 

vigorous  and  exercifed,  will  not  be  liable  to  occUr.  In  warm  cli^- 
mates  the  aflimilation  cf  vegetable  aliment  is  more  eafy>  fo  that 
there  it  may  be  more  uftd,  and  when  joined  to  exercife  gives  a 
pretty  tolerable  degree  of  itrength  and  vigour;  and  though  t^e 
general  rule  be  in  favour  of  animal  diet,  for  giving  Itrength,  yet 
t'lere  are  many  inftances  of  their  being  remarkably  produced  from 
vegetable.    Vegetable  diet  has  this  advant.a2e,  that  it  whets  the 
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appetite,  and  that  we  can  Jiardly  AifFer  from  a  full  meal  of  it. 
"JBelides  the  difoiders  it  is  liable  to  produce  in  the  piimac  viae,  and  its 
falling  ihort  to  give  ftrength,  I  do  not  know  any  bad  confequcnces 
it  can  produce  in  the  blood  veflels,  for  wluMe  there  is  no  inftancc 
where  its  peculiar  acrimony  was  ever  carried  there,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly lefs  putrifiable  than' animal  food;  nor  without  the  ulmoft 
indolence,  and  a  Iharp  appetite,  does  it  give  generally  plethora, 
or  any  of  its  confequcnces;  fo  that  we  cannot  here  but  conclude, 
that  a  large  proportion  of  vegetable  food  is  ufeful  for  the  oenerality 
of  mankind. 

*  There  is  no  error  in  this  country  more  dangerous,  or  more 
common,  thai>  the  neglect  of  biead  ;  for  it  is  the  fafeft  of  vegetable 
aliment,  and  the  belt  corredtor  of  animal  food  ;  and,  by  a  large 
proportion  of  this  alone,  have  I  obviated  its  bad  confequences, 
when  ufed  in  a  hypochondriac  ftate.  The  French  apparently  have 
as  much  animal  food  on  their  tables  as  the  Britons,  and  yet,  by  a 
greater  ufe  of  bread,  and  the  dried  acid  fruits,  its  bad  effefts  arc 
prevented;  and  therefore  bread  (liould  be  particularly  ufed  by  the 
Fnglifli,  as  they  are  fo  voracious  of  animal  food,  Vegetable  food 
is  not  only  neceflary  to  fecure  health,  but  long  life  ;  and,  as  we  have 
faid,  in  infancy  atid  vouth  we  (liould  be  confmed  to  it  molHy  ;  ijj 
manhood,  and  decay  of  life,  ufe  animal;  and,  near  the  ^nA,  ve- 
getable again. 

*  There  is  another  queftion  much  agitated,  viz.  What  are  the 
€ffe6ls  of  variety  in  food  ?  Is  it  necellary  aiui  allowable,  or  univer- 
fally  hurtful?  Vaiiety  of  a  certain  kind  leems  to  me  neceflary,  as 
vegetable  and  animal  foods  have  their  mutual  advantages,  tending 
to  corre<5V  each  other.  Another  variety,  which  is  very  proper,  is 
that  of  liquid  and  folid  food,  which  fliould  be  (b  managed  as  to 
temper  each  other  ;  and  I  formerly  obferved,  that  liquid  food,  efpe- 
cially  of  the  vegetable  kind,  is  too  ready  to  pafs  off  before  it  is  pro- 
perly aflimilated,  while  folid  food  makes  a  long  ftay.  But  this  does 
not  properly  belong  to  the  queftion,  whether  variety  of  the  fame 
kind  is  necellary  or  proper,  as  in  animal  foods,  beef,  liHi,  fowl, 
Sic  I  indeed  have  never  perceived  any  inconvenience  ariliiig  fioni 
this  mixture,  or  difficulty  of  aflimilation,  provided  a  moderate 
quantity  be  taken;  when  any  inconvenience  does  arife,  it  pro- 
bably proceeds  from  this,  that  one  of  the  particular  fubltances  in. 
the  mixture,  when  taken  by  itfelf,  would  produce  the  fame  ef- 
fe6l  ;  and,  indeed,  it  appears  to  me,  that  this  eftedt  is  not  he'ght- 
ened  by  the  mixture,  but  probably  obviated  by  it.  There  are  few 
exceptions  to  this,  if  any,  e.  g.  taking  a  large  proportion  of 
acefcent  fubftances  with  milk.  The  coldnefs,  &c.  acidity,  flatu- 
lency, &c.  may  appear,  and  it  is  poflible  that  the  coagulum,  from 
the  acefcency  of  the  vegetables,  being  fomewhat  llronger  induced, 
may  give  occafion  to  too  long  retention  in  the  (lomach,  ami  to  aci- 
dity in  too  great  degree.  Again,  the  mixture  of  fifli  and  milk  often 
occaficns  inconveniencies.  The  theory  of  this  is  difficult,  though, 
from  univerfal  confent,  it  muft  certainly  be  juft.  Can  we  fuppofe 
that  fifli  gives  occafion  to  fuch  a  co:agulum  as  lennet  ?  If  it  does  fo, 
it  may  produce  the  fore  mentioned  bad  elfe6h.  Belides,  fiffi  ap- 
proach fbmewhat  to  vegetables,  in  giving  little  ftimulus,  and  are 
accufed  of  the  fame  bail  ctfecfs  as  thefe,  viz.  bringing  on  the  cold 
fit  of  fever. 

*  Thus  much  may  be  faid  for  variety  :  but  it  alfo  has  its  difad- 
vantages,  provoking  to  gluttony;  this,  and  the  art  of  cookery, 
making  men  take  in  more  than  they  properly  can  dlgeftj  and  hence, 
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perhaps  very  juftly,  phyficians  have  univerfally  almcn:  preferred 
iimplicity  of  diet ;  for,  in  fpite  of  rules,  man's  eating  will  only  be 
mcafurecl  by  his  appetite,  and  iatiety  is  (boner  produced  by  on* 
than  by  many  fubftances.  But  this  is  fo  far  from  being  an  argu- 
ment againft  variety,  that  it  is  one  for  it,  as  the  only  way  of  avoid- 
ing a  full  meal  of  animal  food,  and  its  bad  effedls,  is  by  prefentine 
a  quantity  of  vegetables.  Another  means  of  preventing  the  baa 
efFe(5>s  of  animal  food,  is  to  take  a  large  proportion  of  liquid  :  and 
it  is  on  that  account  the  bad  efFe6ls  of  animal  food  are  not  fo  much 
felt  here,  on  account  of  our  drinking  much  with  it,  and  ufing 
broths,  which  are  at  once  excellent  corre6lors  of  animal  food,  and 
preventers  of  gluttony.* 

The  author  treats  of  the  qualities  of  the  different  kinds  of 
animal  food,  which  he  fpecifies  in  an  accurate  manner,  and 
proceeds  to  the  virtues  of  medicines.  Thefe,  he  obferves,  are 
to  be  inveftigated  by  an  attention  to  the  fmell,  tafie,  colour, 
and  chemical  qualities  of  the  various  fubftances.  He  mentions 
firft  the  adjiringentia^  and  (hews  both  in  what  difeafes  they  are 
indicated,  and  in  what  they  are  contra- indicated.  It  would  be 
unnecelTary  to  proceed  any  farther  in  the  analyfis  of  the  Ma- 
teria Medica ;  for  it  is  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  it  contains  a 
complete  fyftem  of  all  the  articles  made  ufe  of  in  medicine, 
and  that  the  author  neither  explodes  any  of  their  reputed  qua- 
lities, nor  recommends  a  medicine  as  poiTefling  virtues  not 
formerly  afcertained,  without  confirming  his  opinion  by  ob- 
fervations  which  it  would  be  injurious  not  to  admit  upon  his 
authority.  From  this  part  of  the  work  we  (hall  feled  only 
his  remarks  on  coffee  and  tea. 

<  How  far  thefe  are  properly  inferted  here,  I  (hall  not  determine. 
I  fet  them  down,  in  order  to  give  a  fufpicion  of  their  deleterious 
qualities.  Much  difpute  has  arifen  about  their  virtues.  One 
would  imagine  frequent  experience  would  long  ago  have  de- 
cided fuch  difpute.  Perhaps  it  is  that  frequent  and  univerfal  ufe, 
which  gives  cccafion  to  it.  Whenever  a  medicine  comes  to  be  in 
VJniverfai  ufe,  many  of  the  operations  of  nature  are  afcribed  to  it  j 
as  no  perfon  is  in  perfeft  health,  its  effe6ls  will  be  varied  in  pro- 
portion as  thofe  who  ufe  it  recede  from  the  flandard.  He  who  errs 
on  the  fide  of  rigidity,  will  find  relief  from  Warm  water;  he  who 
errs  on  the  fide  of  laxity,  has  his  laxity  increafed  by  it.  If  fuch  a 
medicine,  as  thofe  we  talk  of  are,  a6l  on  the  nervous  fyftem,  its 
cffe6ts  will  be  deftroyed  by  habit  j  as  rendered  palatable,  no  good 
account  can  be  had  of  its  effedls  j  'if  good,  they  are  magnified  ;  if 
bad,  they  are  concealed  ;  nay,  we  are  apt  not  only  to  deceive  others, 
but  ourlelves,  and  to  fancy  thole  qualities  we  wiih  to  exift.  All 
thefe  circumftances  take  place  v»'ith  regard  to  coffee  and  tea. 
Their  efFe6ls  are,  in  my  opinion,  very  much  mixed,  depending  on 
the  warm  water.  All  this  has  fo  ranch  weight  with  me,  that  I  can- 
not f  peak  pofuively  on  this  head.  The  affiftingdigeftion,  relieving 
the  llomach  from  a  load  of  alinaent,  from  crudities,  and  from 
head-achs,  arifmg  from  them,  promoting  the  fecretion  of  the 
urine,  and  perhaps  of  per/piratiort,  may  all  fairly  be  attributed  to 
the  warm  water.    The  lame,  alfo,  will  have  tlie  effe^  of  keeping 
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from  fleep.  Thefe  are  the  chi^f  of  the  virtues  afcribed  to  tea 
and  coffee.  The  weakening  the  tone  of  the  ftomach  by  frequent 
ufe,  weakening  the  fyilem  in  confequence,  inducing  tremors  and 
fpafmodic  afFedlions,  are  the  effefts  of  the  tea  itfelf,  though  in 
fome  meafure  alfo  of  the  warm  water.  This  applies  to  tea  chiefly, 
I  have  a  ftomach  very  fenfible,  which  I  have  found  to  be  hurt  by 
tea,  which  I  attributed  to  the  warm  water,  but  having  ufed  fome 
indigenous  plants  with  the  fame  heat  of  water,  I  found  no  harm 
cnfue,  and  this  I  have  repeated  above  fifty  times.  I  continue  nowr 
to  ufe  tea,  but  without  the  fame  effe<5t  as  before  from  habit,  and 
alfo  from  my  advance  in  life.  Many  others,  I  know,  who  have 
had  the  fame  experience.  The  fame  effedls  are  not  fo  remarkably 
in  coffee;  but  ftill  experience  fliews  them  to  be  of  the  fame  na- 
ture. From  the  ufe  of  it  I  have  always  an  arthritic  afFecMon  of 
my  Ilomach  but  no  tremor.  Farther,  1  can  lupport  what  I  have 
faid  on  tea,  from  botanical  analogy,  for  it  belongs  to  an  order  of 
plants  of  the  narcotic  kind,  viz,  the  Coadunatoj,  Thefe  narcotic 
effects  are  fo  remarkable,  that  the  people  of  Afia  do  not  ufe  it  till  it. 
is  a  year  old.  As  we  have  it,  it  is  always  of  that  age,  and  has  its 
acrimony  in  fome  meafure  diflipated:  but  as  it  has  an  emetic  qua- 
lity, it  (hews  that  it  is  not  all  gone. 

*  After  all,  I  think  we  may  conclude,  that  coffee  and  tea,  how- 
ever their  effedls  be  varied  by  habit,  or  particular  conftitutions,  arc 
here  properly  placed  as  fedatives,  as  weakening  the  tone  of  the 
fyilem,  and  diminifhing  the  force  of  the  nervous  power.' 

Notwithftsnding  the  manner  in  which  this  work  is  pub- 
lifhed,  we  can  entertain  no  fufpicion  of  any  fallacy  in  the 
name  to  which  it  is  afcribed.  It  contains  intrinfic  proof  that 
the  author  is  a  man  of  genius  and  entenfive  knowledge  in  phy- 
flc.  It  might,  however,  no  doubt,  be  rendered  more  accu- 
rate, and  in  fome  parts  more  unexceptionable,  by  undergoing 
his  deliberate  perufal,  though  in  the  mean  time  this  edition 
may  be  confidered  as  a  very  ufeful  performance  to  the  ftudents 
of  phyfic. 


IT.  Tra'vdi  through  Holland,  Flanders,  Germany,  Denmark* 
Sweden,  Lapland,  Ruflia,  the  Ukraine,  and  Poland,  in  tbg 
Tearj  1768,  1769,  and  1770.  ^  Jofeph  Marfliall,  Ef^^, 
^[bree  Fols,   ^vo,    15/.   Boards.   Almon.      Concluded. 

IN  May  1769,  Mr.  Marfhall  returned  from  England  to  Co- 
'■•  penhagen,  and  proccding  thence  to  Sweden,  pafled  Elil- 
neur.  The  guns  at  the  caftle  of  Cronenburgh  do  not,  he  fays, 
command  the  road,  as  is  commonly  fuppofed,  many  (hips  hav- 
ing bid  defiance  to  the  guns,  and  paffed  it  toll-free. 

At  Upfal  our  traveller  had  the  pleafure  of  vifiting  the  fa- 
mous Sir  Charles  Linnaeus,  the  head  of  the  nniverfity  there, 
from  whom  he  learnt  the  progrefs  that  the  Swedes  had  mads 
in  agriculture,  who  not  many  years  fince  produced  no  wheat, 
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yet  now  produce  a  fufficient  quantity  for  their  own  confump- 
tion,  in  promoting  which  improvement,  Sir  Charles  had  a 
confiHerable  (hare.  This  gentleman  plfo  acquainted  him  with 
Ibme  particulars  relative  to  the  large  Swedifh  turnip  ;  a  plant 
whi^h  came  to  Sweden  from  Lapland,  and  <v!iich  is  fo  exceed- 
ingly hardy,  as  to  remain  unhurt  by  the  fharpeft  feverity  of 
winter.  *  1  have  myfelf,'  faid  Sir  Charles,  *  known  the  foil 
of  a  field  of  them  frozen  a  yard  deep,  and  yet  the  crop 
not  fuffer  the  leaft  damage.* — The  cattle  are  remarkably  fond 
of  them,  and  thrive  better  on  them  than  any  other  winter- 
plant  which  the  Swedifh  farmers  are  acquainted  with.  It  is 
farther  fo  hardy,  refpecling  cultivation,  that  even  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Dalecarlia  the  plants  weigh  feveral  pounds,  and  fome 
fingle  plants  arife  to  twelve  pounds.  An  acre  of  thefe  turnips 
are  fufficient  to  maintain  three  head  of  cattle  through  the 
winter. 

The  woollen  manufadlure  brgins  to  make  fome  progrefs  in 
this  country,  the  Swedes,  by  means  of  Polifh  wool  mixed 
with  their  own,  making  tolerable  cloths,  a  part  of  which  they 
have  for  fome  years  exported  to  Poland  ;  fo  far  have  they  fuc- 
ctedcd  in  this  branch  of  trade. 

It  muft  have  afforded  our  author  much  pleafure  to  travel 
from  Stockholm  to  Hedemora,  about  1 50  miles,  amongft 
a  people  who  feem  to  have  hvf  of  thcv  artificial  wants  oi  life. 
The  inhabitanls  of  that  part  of  the  country  are  all  farmers, 
and  moft  of  them  own  the  lands  they  cultivate.  Their  houfes 
are  built  of  wood,  and  covered  v/ith  fhingles,  the  materials 
being  very  plentiful.  They  manufadlure  their  own  furniture, 
which  confifts  chiefly  of  what  they  make  of  their  native 
pines.  All  of  them  handle  the  faw  and  the  axe,  and  their 
chairs,  tables,  beds,  &c.  are  very  decently  cut  and  put  toge- 
ther. Each  has  liis  farm  laid  out  in  regular  inclofures  round 
liis  houfe,  which  the  women  cultivate,  while  the  men  are  em- 
ployed in  cutting  timber  in  the  foref^s.  This  too  is  the  cafe 
in  Dalecarlia,  where  amongfl  the  mountains  are  vafi  tracks  of 
land  uncultivated  ;  the  peafants  being  fo  bred  to  chopping, 
cutting,  and  fawing  of  trees,  that  they  never  think  of  hulban- 
dry,  but  leave  the  manngement  of  their  farms  to  their  wives 
and  daughters. 

Thefe  people  are  fo  honef^,^  fimple  and  hofpitable,  that 
thofe  who  would  take  advantage  of  this  good  difpofition  might 
travel  through  Dalecarlia  without  fpending  any  thing  befides 
good  words ;  and  although  Mr.  Marfhall  frequently  forced  more 
money  upon  them  than  they  were  willing  to  take,  his  ex- 
pences  were  low  beyond  conception. 
^  We 
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We  cannot  quit  our  author's  account  of  Dalecarlia  withouc 
tranfcribing  his  defcription  of  a  country  of  which  we  envy 
him  the  profpefl. 

*  The  country  as  I  advanced  grew  amazingly  romantic ; 
the  view,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  command  from  the  tops  of  the 
mountains,  is  one  vaft  range  of  mountain  beyond  mountain, 
till  you  fee  the  ridge  that  parts  Sweden  from  Norway  rifing 
far  above  the  common  clouds,  the  wliole  profpetfl  is  a  thick 
woodland,  and  in  many  places  very  confiderable  lakes  of  fome 
miles  long  and  broad  break  upon  the  eye.  Nothing  can  be 
more  awful,  or  more  fublime,  than  thefe  wonderful  fcenes. 
The  fituation  of  the  village  of  Lyma  is  greatly  uncommon  ; 
it  lies  within  the  bend  of  a  river,  which  is  in  fadl  a  continual 
water- fall,  pouring  over  one  ridge  of  rocks,  the  moment  it 
has  palTed  another,  and  making  fuch  a  continual  roar  as  al- 
moft  to  ftun  the  whole  village  ;  immediately  behind  it  rifes  a 
ridge  of  mountains,  whofe  tops  are  in  cloudy  weather  far  above 
the  clouds,  but  unfortunately  for  me  the  weather  has  been 
uniformly  clear.  The  appearance  of  thefe  dreadful  heights, 
with  the  torrent  pouring  down  at  their  feet,  is  magnificent  in 
the  highefl  degree.  I  have  viewed  mountains,  rocks,  water- 
falls, and  lakes  in  the  north  of  England,  and  yet  more  in 
bcotland,  but  they  are  pigmies  compared  with  thefe.* 

Our  traveller  was  much  furprifed  to  find  croj)s  of  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  peas,  beans,  buck-wheat,  carrots,  turneps,  clo- 
ver, trefoile,  &c.  in  the  northern  parts  of  Sweden,  as  vigour- 
ous  as,  and  fome  fuperior  to,  thofc  he  had  feen  in  England, 
and  mentioned  his  furprife  to  M.  de  Vcrfpot,  a  gentleman, 
who,  after  having  attended  the  govci  Ament  of  Sweden  as  a 
fenator  for  twenty  years,  had  retired  to  his  eftate,  determining 
to  make  a  country  life,  which  was  before  only  a  cefiation  from 
bufinefs,  the  only  bufinefs  of  his  life  ;  *  I  do  not  wonder,' 
faid  this  gentleman,  *  at  your  opinion,  I  have  heard  it  from 
feveral,  and  read  much  the  fame  ideas  in  many  books ;  no- 
thing fo  common,  as  in  the  defcription  of  countries,  to  read 
of  the  climate  being  fo  fevcre,  that  the  inhabitants  muft  live 
on  filhing  and  hunting,  or  [that  it]  produces  only  a  few  oats. 
Twenty  books  in  my  library  tell  me  that  wheat  will  not  fuc- 
ceed  higher  in  Sweden  than  the  6oth  degree  of  latitude.  I 
am  convinced  that  the  bounty  of  Providence  is  fuch,  that  all 
kinds  of  corn,  pulfe,  and  roots,  which  are  now  on  my  farm, 
will  grow  every  where  ;  the  great  thing  is  to  confult  the  na- 
ture of  the' climate  in  the  mode  of  culture.* 

When  we  confider  the  hofpitality  of  moft  of  the  ancient, 
and  fome  of  the  modern,  nations,  we  are  apt  to  conclude  that 
their  difference  of  circumftance  in  point  of  richts,  or,  which 
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is  the  fame  thing,  their  negle£l  of  fuperfluous  wants,  has  en- 
abled them  to  pradice  it  :   but  that  cuftom,  and  a  benevolent 
temper,  are  to  be  looked  en  as   the  caufes,  rather  than  any 
thing  elfe,    appears    from  the   different  treatment   Mr.  Mar- 
fliall  met  with  in  the  north  of  Sweden.     Near  Ulna,  in  Weft- 
Bothnia,  he  lodged  at   the  houfe   of  a  peafant ;  this  man  re- 
fufed   the   money   which   Mr.  Marfliall    offered  ;  telling  him, 
that    when   he    travelled   through    his  country,  he  dared    to 
fay  Mr.  Marlhall  would  not  refufe  him  a  night's  lodging  and 
fome  vii^uals ;  and  this  behaviour,  we  have  feen,  was  not  pe- 
culiar to  this  man  only  ;  but  how  different  was  the  treatment 
Mr.  Marlhall  experienced  the  very  firft  night  after  he  left  Una, 
on  his  jouiney  towards  Scornfay  !    He  could  perfuade  none  of 
the  peafants  to  let  him  into  their  cottages  ;  they  were  fure  he 
was  a  fpy  from  the  Mufcovites ;  he  went  from  cottage  to  cot* 
t2ge,  but  f^ill  in  vain ;  at  laft,  being  benighted,  and  arriving 
at  a  cottage  in  a  lonely  fpot,  he  endeavoured  in  vain  to  gain 
admittance,  although  he  offered  to  pay  for  viduals  and  drink  : 
rather,  therefore,  than    remain  on    horfeback  all   night,    he 
took  out  his  piftols,  and  entering  by  force,  fhut  up  the  pea- 
fant, the  women,   and   children,    in   a  room  by   themfelves, 
with  their  hands  tied  behind  them  ;  and  fethis  poftillion  arm*d, 
as  a  guard. at  the  door;  then   paifed  tlie  night  undiflurbed, 
and  in  the  morning  left  his  prifoners  bound  till  fome  neighbour 
Ihould  accidentally  come  to  their  relief. 

We  cannot  commend  this  latter  part  of  the  tranfaflion,  be- 
caufe  if  the  cottage  was  in  a  lonely  place,  it  might  be  fome 
time  before  the  family  were  releafed  from  confinement. 

Among  the  higher  'anks  of  people  in  Sweden,  there  is,  our 
author  tells  us,  a  great  deal  of  learning  ;  and  that  the  living 
and  dead  languages  are  very  commonly  taught  there,  but  in 
the  politer  arts  they  are  very  deficient,  and  you  look  in  vain 
for  a  painter,  a  poet,  a  ftatuary,  and  a  miifician. 

There  is  no  fuch  thing,  he  fays,  as  poor-rates  raifed  In 
this  kingdom,  and  yet  the  peafants  are  tighter  drelfed  than 
tbofe  in  England,  their  cottages  are  better,  and  their  poverty 
in  general  is  much  lefs  apparent ;  but  this,  he  fays,  is  owing 
to  every  peafant's  having  at  lead  twenty  or  thirty  acres  of 
land,  and  feveral  herds  of  cattle  on  the  waftes,  all  which  the 
women  manage,  and  the  men  can  ftill  let  themfelves  as  la- 
bourers. In  thefe  refpedls  certainly  they  have  an  advantage 
over  the  EngliOi,  and  it  is  much  to  the  credit  of  a  government, 
that  the  poorelt  of  its  fubjects  can  fo  well  maintain  themfelves, 
that  no  public  provifion  is  necelTary  to  be  made  for  them. 

From  Sweden  Mr.  Marlhall  proceeded  to  Rullia.  The 
court  at  Peterfbur^;,  is,  he  fays,  extremely  luxurious,  a  cir- 
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cuniftance  which  is  produAive  of  much  injury  to  the  lower 
ranks  of  the  nation. 

From  Peterlburg  to  Mofcow  he  travelled  in  the  charafter  of 
a  general  officer  in  the  king  of  England's  fervice,  and  was 
attended  by  his  own  fervant,  his  German  poftilion,  his  Swede 
who  undcrftood  the  Ruffian  language,  and  two  foot  foldiers, 
all  of  them  well  armed.  The  refpefl  paid  to  the  military  in 
this  country  points  out  pretty  plainly  the  fpirit  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  as  did  alfo  the  behaviour  of  his  two  foldiers,  whom 
he  could  with  much  difficulty  perfuade  to  behave  with  any  de- 
cency to  the  peafants,  they  being  always  ready  to  give  them  a 
blow,  when  gentle  words  might  have  proved  as  effedual. 

The  farmers  here  are  in  a  fituation  fcarcely  better  than  the 
peafants,  and  whatever  they  get  the  nearefl  nobleman  is  fure 
to  fleece  them  of. 

In  our  author's  travels  through  the  Ukraine,  which  lies  be- 
tween 47  and  52  degrees  of  latitude,  he  found  that  the  hemp 
and  flax  which  we  import  grows  there,  although  we  have  it 
from  Peterfburg,  in  lat.  60.  And  therefore,  perhaps,  the 
notion  that  they  will  grow  in  very  cold  climates  is  falfe ;  coa- 
fequently  in  New- England,  and  Nova  Scotia,  where  the 
growth  of  hemp  has  been  attempted,  the  feverity  of  the  cli- 
mate may  have  been  the  caufe  of  its  not  fucceeding. 

After  Mr.  Marflial  returned  to  Peterfburg,  he  made  an  ex* 
curfion  to  Archangel  in  the  middle  of  the  winter,  a  journey 
of  about  300  miles,  which  took  up  only  five  days.  The 
ground  was  then  covered  feveral  feet  deep  with  frozen  fnow, 
out  of  which  the  vafl  forefls  rifing  in  fome  places,  and  thofe 
covered  with  it  in  others,  exhibited  fcenes  exceedingly  magni- 
ficent. From  hence,  croffing  the  White  Sea  on  the  ice,  and 
•palfing  through  Mufcovite-Lapland,  he  returned  to  P^terf- 
,  burg. 

Our  author's  journey  through  Poland  affords  very  little  wor- 
thy of  notice,  except  the  very  miferable  condition  to  which 
that  country  is  at  prefent  reduced.  *  Imagination,'  fays  he, 
•  cannot  paint  any  fcene  more  dreadful  ;  thofe  landlords  only 
are  tolerably  off,  who  fled  to  Germany  at  the  beginning  of  the 
troubles,  and  live  in  expectation  of  peace,  when  they  may 
return  to  their  eftates ;  the  property  of  them  is  left,  and  wilt 
on  a  pacification  enable  them  to  recover  themfelves.  But 
Others,  who,  in  their  defence,  or  to  fave  their  buildings  from 
fire,  bought  off  their  enemies,  met  their  fate  at  laft,  and 
cannot  return  without  the  load  of  debts ;  fo  that  new  build- 
ings and  fettlements  will  be  impraL^icable  to  them.  I  was 
affured  that  there  are  fome  hundreds  of  eftates  in  the  king- 
I  dom 
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dom  at  prerent  without  any  owners  exifting  ;  (o  many  whole 
families  having  been  deftroyed.* 

Such  are  the  horriljle  effeds  of  civil  war,  and  efpecially  of 
that,  which,  like  the  war  in  Poland,  is  entered  into  on  account 
©f  religion. 

We  Ihall  not  detain  our  readers  long  with  Mr.  Marfhall's 
account  of  Germany  ;  and  (hall  only  remark,  that  in  Bohemia 
every  nobleman  ftill  continues  to  be  abfolute  monarch  upon 
his  ellate,  wi  h  power  over  every  tiling  but  life  and  death,  and 
the  royal  revenue  officers.  Scarcely  any  one  of  them  has  lefs  than 
two  or  three  hundred  fervants  about  him,  when  at  his  caftle, 
which  is  always  moated  round,  and  extremely  fpacious.  The 
peafants  that  inhabit  feme  of  the  mountains  will  not  fubmit  to 
the  oppreffions  under  which  their  brethren  of  the  plains  groan  ; 
they  have  often  been  in  rebellion  againft  their  lords,  but  are 
now  treated  better ;  and  their  houfes  and  little  farms  have  a 
much  beeter  appearance  than  thofe  of  their  neighbours  below 
them. 

On  the  whole,  we  have  met  with  much  entertainment  in  the 
perufal  of  thefe  volumes  ;  the  author  fcems  to  be  a  man  of  ve- 
racity ;  but  we  cannot  help  remarking,  that  he  is  ofren 
negligent  in  his  language,  feveral  inftances  of  which  the  rea- 
der will  have  obfeived  in  the  pafiages  we  have  quoted. 
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III.  An  Effay  on  l^aticnal  Pride,  franjlattd  from  the  German  of 
Mr.  Zimmermann.  izmo,  is,  Wilkle. 
R.  Zimmermann  is  a  native  of  Switzerland,  but  writes 
like  a  citizen  of  the  world.  His  performance  has  been 
received  in  Germany  with  fo  much  approbation,  that  four 
large  impreflions  have  been  fold:  the  laft  of  which  is  im- 
proved with  feveral  confiderable  additions.  It  has  been  tranf- 
lated  into  fome  of  the  chief  European  languages.  And  the 
French  who  are  not  eafily  pleafed  in  works  of  this  kind,  have 
honoured  it  with  the  higheft  encomiums. 

The  fubjedl  is  of  a  delicate  nature  ;  and  requires  an  exten- 
five  knowledge  of  the  world,  a  freedom  from  national  preju- 
dices, and,  above  all,  a  ftridl  attention  to  truth  and  equity. 

To  attack  men  in  the  tendered  part,  to  expofe  the  foibles 
and  follies  of  the  moft  confiderable  nations ;  to  lay  before  the 
reader  a  feries  of  obfervaiions  on  the  morals  and  cuftoms  of 
men  ;  to  draw  afide  the  veil  of  prejudice,  without  giving  of- 
fence ;  to  keep  at  an  equal  diftance  from  petulant  fatire  on  one 
hand,  and  fervile  adulation  on  the  other,  is  a  very  difficult 
talk  ;  yet  this  writer,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  has  ac- 
quitted himfdf  with  great  propriety.  His  performance  bears 
^  the 
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the  ftamp  of  truth  and  freedom,  and  abounds  with  judicious 
rcfleftiohs,  and  mafterly  ftrokes  of  well-direded  fatire.  The 
author  does  not  appear  to  be  afluated  by  any  contradlcd  or 
illiberal  motives,  by  fplcen,  or  mifanthropy.  There  is  an  air 
of  pleafantry  and  benevolence  in  his  defcriptions.  Though  he 
laughs  at  the  follies  of  different  nations  and  communities,  he 
generally  pays  a  projier  tribute  of  refped  to  their  virtues. 

*  Every  country  affords  eminent  characters  of  all  kinds,  and 
one  fcope  of  this  very  work  is  to  fupport  the  well-grounded 
claims  of  all  nations,  to  fome  degree  of  efieem  agarnfl  the 
felfifh  exclufion  pafTed  on  them  by  the  ignorance  and  conceit 
of  others.  I  love  perfons  of  merit,  whatever  be  their  nation 
or  their  religion,  and  pride  myfelf  in  the  friendfliip  of  fuch  ; 
but  this  does  not  hinder  me  from  cenfuring,  as  ridiculous, 
what  is  really  fo,  among  the  generality  of  that  nation  ;  as, 
for  inftance,  of  the  Spaniards.  It  would  likewife,  by  no  means, 
be  forming  a  commendable  idea  of  my  real  way  of  thinking, 
and  even  of  the  tenor  of  my  whole  life,  to  fuppofe  that  I  have 
an  averfion  to  the  Englifli,  whom  1  in  reality  hold  to  be  the 
worthieft  nation  under  the  fun  ;  and  yet  I  fliall  bring  a  long 
bill  againft  them.  Amidfl  all  my  cenfures,  I  heartily  love  the 
French,  and  for  many  have  an  unreferved  cfleem.  The  wit 
of  the  Italians,  and  the  vivacity  of  their  padions,  are  likewKe 
a  fund  of  infinite  entertainment  to  me  :  yet  none  of  thefe  na- 
tions do  I  fpare.* 

Mr.  Zimmermann,  after  fome  obfervations  on  pride  or  vanity 
in  general,  proceeds  to  fhew,  how  national  pride  arifes  from 
imaginary,  as  well  as  real  advantages  ;  from  a  boafled  anti- 
quity and  nobility  ;  from  a  fuppofed  orthodoxy  in  religion  ; 
from  a  fancied  fuperiority  in  wifdom,  valour,  power,  or  free- 
dom ;  from  a  want  of  knowledge  in  foreign  affairs,  or  a  ge- 
neral ignorance  ;  from  fame  acquired  in  former  ages  ;  from 
improvements  in  arts  and  fciences ;  from  particular  forms  of 
government,  &c. 

Speaking  of  the  vanity  of  whole  nations,  he  fays : 
*  The  modern  Italians  have  the  confidence  to  place  them- 
felves  on  a  level  with  the  ancient  Romans,  not  recollefting  that 
the  nation  which  anciently  reduced  all  others  under  its  yoke, 
is  now  ic&n  to  be  the  Have  of  all  others,  and  that  the  grafs 
grows  in  the  ftreets  of  cities,  not  long  fince  eminent  for  power 
and  optilence.  Many  fmall  towns  in  the  Campania  of  Rome 
were  the  native  places  of  Roman  e/nperors,  and  on  that  ac- 
count, forfooth,  the  modern  inhabitants  of  thofe  petty  places, 
talk  of  thofe  emperors  as  their  townfmen  and  relations,  and 
in  every  town  or  village  the  emperor  who  was  born  there,  is 
reputed  the  greateft  prince  that  hiitory  makes  mention  of. 
Vol.  XXXm.  May,  i-jnz,  '     B  b  'The. 
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*  The  fenator  of  Rome,  who  tries  without  appeal;  the  petfy 
cawfes  and  wranglings  among  the  commonalty,  now  conftitutes 
that  tribunal,  to  which,  in  modern  Rome,  the  majefty  of  the 
ancient  fenate  and  Roman  people  is  dwindl^ed.  He  has  for 
afTefibrs,  four  confervators,  who  are  chofen  four  times  a  year^ 
The  confervators,  like  the  fetiator  himfelf,  are  nominated  by 
the  pope,  under  whom  the  Rorrfan  people  are  not  allowed  that 
fmall  remnant  of  liberty  of  chufing  their  own  magiftrates, 
which  many  towns  in  monarchies  enjoy ;  yet  this  fenator  and 
his  conlervators  imagine  themfelves  invefted  with  all  the  rights, 
privileges,  and  dignities  of  the  ancient  fenate,  and  that  a 
greater  glory  there  cannot  be,  than  for  the  pope  to  fee  at  his^ 
feet  that  affembly  which  has  feen  fo  many  monarchs  in  the 
like  humiliating  pofture  before  them. 

*  The  Traftaverini,  i.  e.  the  wretched  militia  of  the  Traf- 
tavera  ward,  In  modern  Rome,  abfolutely  hold  themfelves  ge- 
nuine defendants  from  the  ancient  Trojans,  looking  on  ihe 
inhabitants  of  the  other  parts  of  Rome  only  as  a  mob ;  and 
thefe,  amidfl:  indigence,  and  lloth,  and  poltroonery,  which  is 
fuch,  that  the  execution  of  a  malefador  almoft  frightens  thetn* 
into  fits,  confider  themfelves  as  citizens  of  ancient  Rome, 

*  All  the  Romans,  with  fcarce  a  rag  on  their  backs,  are 
ftrangely  puffed  up  witli  this  imaginary  lineage,  that  exceffive 
pride,  and  the  moll  beggarly  poverty  are  often  feen  together. - 
A  baker  woman's  fon  in  Traftavera-ward,  having  been  killed 
in  an  infurreflion  on  account  of  the  dearnefs  of  corn,  the 
pope,  apprehending  fome  ill  confequences  from  this  unlucky 
accident,  immediately  deputed  a  cardinal,  with  two  nobles,  to 
quiet  the  motlier,  and  afk  her  what  fatisfaflion  flie  required, 
to  which  the  Roman  matron  replied,  *'  I  don't  fell  my  blood." 

«  At  the  approach  of  a  public  feftival  at  Rome,  a  family  fhall 
half  ftarve  themfehes,  that  they  may  have  wherewith  to  ride 
about  in  a  coach  ;  and  fuch  families,  which  even  fuch  an  ex- 
pedient would  not  enable  to  hire  a  coach,  have  another  re- 
fource :  the  mother  pranks  up  the  daughter  as  fine  as  her 
pocket  will  reach,  ilie  walking  by  her  fide  as  chambermaid,, 
v.'hiirt  the  father,  in  proper  habiliments,  perfonates  the 
lackey. 

*  Well-bred  people,  among  the  Englifh,  make  no  difficulty* 
of  owning,  that  a  contempt  for  all  other  nations  under  the 
fun,  is  as  it  v^ere  licreditary  in  that  country  ;  whenever  one  o^ 
thofe  iflanders  is  engaged  in  a  quarrel  with  a  foreigner,  he  is 
fure  to  let  fly  a  volley  of  opprobrious  epithets  againft  his  ad- 
verfary's  country :  You  are  a  French  braggadocio,  an  Italian 
monkey,  a  Dutch  ox,  a  German  hog,  are  but  fiight  fpecimens 
of  Englilh  contumely,     Thd  bare  word  French  carries  fo  muclv 
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IndignHy  with  It,  that  they  would  not  think  the  florcigner  fuf- 
ficiently  villified  by  calling  him  only  dog,  therefore  is  French 
added  to  it  by  way  of  amplification.  This  natibnal  prejudice  . 
fpares  not  even  their  fellow  fubjeds,  the  two  nations  who  live 
under  the  fame  laws  as  they  themfelves,  and  are  fighting  for 
one  common  cau'e.  Nothing  is  more  frequent  in  England, 
that  is  among  the  commonalty,  than,  **  You  beggarly  Scot-— 
You  blood  thirfty  Irifh  bog-rrotter."  In  a  word,  an  EngliHi- 
man,  after  guttling  on  pudding  and  beerf,  well  diluted  with 
ftrong  beer,  talks  away,  of  all  other  nations,  as  if  they  had 
hot  the  fame  creator. 

*  What  is  not  lefs  ridiculous,  an  Englifliman,  forfooth,  as 
a  Briton,  cannot  fail  of  being  a  connoiiTeur  in  virtu,  or  the 
fine  arts ;  yet  do  thefe  gentry  continue  laying  out  as  rtiuch  mo- 
ney as  ever,  notwithftanding  a  prohibition,  and  ftridly  at- 
tended to,  that  no  painting  or  flatuc,  by  a  great  mafier,  Ihould 
be  fold  or  carried  out  of  Rome  without  the  pope's  formal  li- 
cence ;  that  is,  thofe  dupes  to  the  Ciceros  continue  fquander- 
ihg  away  in  rubbilh  the  fum  allowed  them  for  purchafing  good 
pieces. 

*  But  what  Is  to  be  thought  of  a  current  comparifon,  which 
thefe  intelligent  perfons  make  between  them  and  other  na- 
tions, **  The  French,  fay  they,  are  polite,  witty,  artful, 
and  vain;  withal,  a  parcel  of  half-ftarved  flaves,  their  time, 
purfe,  and  perfon  abfolutely  at  the  Grand  Monarque's  com- 
inand.  As  for  the  Italians,  they  have  neither  morals,  nor  free- 
dom, nor  religion.  The  Spaniard,  indeed,  is  brave,  devout, 
and  of  nice  honour,  but  poor  and  opprefTed  ;  and,  with  all  his 
boafting  of  the  fun  never  rifing  and  fetting  but  in  the  Spanifh 
dominions,  he  has  not  a  word  to  fay  as  to  freedom,  fcience, 
arts,  manufa<^ures,  atchievements,  and  trade.  The  Portu- 
guefe  again  are  likewife  flaves,  and  fo  ignorant  and  fuperflt- 
tious,  that  it  would  be  a  pity  they  were  otherwife.  The  Ger- 
mans, if  not  at  war,  are  repairing  the  damages  brought  on 
them  by  wars.  The  Dutch  are  flow  and  heavy,  have  no  no- 
tion of  any  good  but  money  ;  gain  is  their  main  fpring  and 
ultimate  end.*'  Such  is  the  point  of  view  in  which  an  Eng- 
lilhman  looks  on  all  Europeans :  all  nations  in  the  univerfe 
are  indeed  found  light,  extremely  light,  when  an  homefpun 
Englifliman  weighs  them  againft  his  countrymen.  This  con- 
temptuous partiality  too  plainly  fliews  itfelf  in  his  coldnefs  and 
indifference  at  his  firfl  acquaintance  with  a  foreigner. 

*  The  French,  in  their  own  account,  are  the  only  thinking 
beings  iii  the  world.  They  converfe  with  foreigners  no  far- 
ther than  is  ufual  with  inferiour  and  fhallow  creatures,  and 
who  ow€  all  their  importance  to   fuch  condefcenflon,  yet  in 
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nothing  are  they  more  offenfive  than  that  farcical  coinpafllon 
and  equity  of  fomejamong  them,  who  deign  to  allow  other 
nations  a  pittance  of  virtue  and  genius,  but  in  fuch  a  manner 
that,  it  is  plain,  this  favoiuable  opinion  is  not  due  to  the  me- 
rit of  thofe  nations,  but  flows  from  the  indulgent  courtefy  of 
French  politenefs.  Let  them,  if  they  can,  deny  their  con- 
tempt, as  barbarians,  of  all  nations  >vho  are  either  inferior  in 
power,  or  of  lefs  (kill  and  tafte  in  the  frivolous  arts.  They 
daily  betray  in  their  converfation,  their  geftures,  and  even  their 
books,  a  conceit  that  neither  courage,  beauty,  nor  wit,  no- 
thing amiable  or  great,  is  to  be  met  with  out  of  their  country. 

*  The  French  think  themfelves  intitled  to  prefcribe  laws  to 
the  whole  univerfe,  becaule  all  Europe  takes  its  cue  from  their 
niilleners,  taylors,  perriwig-makers,  and  cooks.  There  is 
not  a  candid  Frenchman  who  will  deny  but  that  his  nation 
accounts  itfelf  the  principal,  the  moft  accompliflied  in  the 
world.  How  does  IVIr.  Lefranc  ftoi'm  and  vapour  in  a  dif- 
courfe  addrefTcd  to  the  king,  at  the  prefumptuous  Britons,  in 
pretending  to  any  equality  or  refemblance  to  the  French;  when 
Patin  had  pronounced  the  Britons  to  be  among  other  nations, 
like  wolves  among  the  beafis.  Is  it  not  common  among  the 
French,  to  ftile  their  fovereign,  the  firft  monarch  in  the  world, 
or — the  Grand  Monarch  ?  Though  they  account  themfelves 
the  firll  born  fons  of  nature,  fome  art  fo  condefcending  as  to 
look  on  their  neighbours  as  their  younger  brothers,  and  allow 
-them  to  be  laborious,  aud  judicious  collectors,    and   men  of 

thought,  even  not  without  fome  good  thinkers.  But  why  is 
Newton,  after  all  his  valuable  difcovenes,  made  light  of  in 
France,  becaufe  he  has  not  difcovered  every  thing  ?  Why  is 
Raphael  looked  on  as  low  and  timorous,  and  his  divine  piece 
of  the  transfiguration,  a  flat  perform.ance  ?  That  national  va- 
nity, admitting  no  great  man  out  of  France,  is  well  known  in 
numberlefs  inliances  which  excite  the  derifion  of  all  nations. 
If  we  look  back  into  the  hiflory  of  human  genius,  we  find 
Italy  renovviKd  for  adors  and  poets,  England's  unparalleled 
Shakefpear,  and  at  the  very  fame  time  France,  noted  for  the 
moft  pauJtry  verfifiers  in  the  v/orld.  The  French,  one  and 
all,  undervalue  the  harmonious,  the  pitlurefque,  the  ethic 
Pope,  as  not  fit  to  held  a  candle  to  their  fuperficial  Boileau. 

*  All  nations  are  reduced  nearly  on  a  level  in  felf-conceit 
and  contempt  of  others.  The  Greenlander,  who  makes  his 
dog  his  melTmate,  defpifes  the  Danes  i  the  Cofacs  and  Calmucs 
look  flill  with  a  more  difdainful  eye  on  the  Rulfians  ^  and  the 
Hottentots,  of  all  men  the  moft  l^upid,  are  exceffively  vain ; 
and  when  the  Caribies  along  the  river  Oroonoko  are  afked 
about  their  extrai^ion,  their  conftant  anfwer  is  '*  we  alone  are 
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real  men.'*  Scarce  is  a  nation  to  be  found  under  the  fun, 
which  Avarms  not  with  extravagant  inftances  of  vanity,  pride, 
and  felf-conceit.  All  are  more  or  lefs  a  kin  to  the  Spaniard 
who  faid,  "  it  was  very  lucky  that  Satan,  when  he  tempted 
our  Saviour  in  the  wildernefs,  forgot  to  fhew  him  S^)ain,  as 
Jefus  certainly  could  not  have  withftood  the  temptation  ;"  or 
to  the  Canadian  who  thouglit  he  highly  complimented  the 
Frenchman  in  faying,  **  he  is  juH:  fuch  a  man  as  myfelf.'* 

*  Every  nation  forms  its  ideas  of  beauty  and  deformity  in 
others  from  their  reciprocal  diiTerence,  or  affinity.  The  In- 
dian fabulifts  mention  a  country  of  which  all  the  natives  are 
liumpbacked.  A  well  Ihaped  beautiful  youth  coming  among 
them  they  eagerly  gathered  about  him,  flaring,  laughing,  and 
even  ridiculing  him  in  fcornful  geftures,  taunts,  and  contume- 
lious vociferations,  till  fortunately  for  the  abaflied  Adonis,  one 
of  the  gibbofe  community,  better  bred  than  the  refl,  filenced 
their  rudencfs  with  a  grave  fpeech  :  **  Fye,  loving  countrymen, 
this  is  wrong,  forbear  to  infult  over  the  unfortunate:  have 
the  immortals  bcftowed  a  diftinguiriiing  ornament  on  our  bo- 
dies, let  us  repair  to  the  temple  and  return  our  folemn  thanks, 
whereas  if  we  make  our  protuberances  matter  of  pride,  the 
powers  who  gave  can  take  away." 

•  Thus,  whoever  would  not  be  accounted  a  foreigner  in  his 
own  country  or  in  a  land  of  ir.oral  humps,  avoid  being  a  ge- 
neral laughing  fiock,  miift  in  all  things  conform  to  the  national 
way  of  thinking,  adopt  all  the  current  prejudices ;  he  muft 
put  on  the  national  hump,  and  pride  himfelf  in  that  defor- 
mity like  the  reft  of  his  countrymen,  no  vice  being  fo  much 
defpifed  and  hated  as  a  rational  humility  viewing  the  country 
cuftoms  in  a  juft  light.' 

We  fliould  have  h-en  glad  to  oblige  our  readers  with  more 
extrads  from  this  er.tertaining  work  ;  but  we  have  already 
extended  the  article  as  far  as  the  limits  of  our  Review  will 
permit. 

In  the  courfe  of  thi*:  Eflay  a  difcerning  reader  will  probably 
difcover  fome  little  inconfiliences,  fomc  (light  mifreprefenta- 
tions,  or  P.)me  general  inferences  drawn  from  the  failings  of 
individuals  ;  but  thefe  errors,  we  will  venture  to  ailirm,  are 
few  in  number,  and  certainly  vernal  among  a  variety  of  dif- 
tinguiflied  excellencies.  In  a  peiformance  of  this  nature,  we 
mull  expeft  to  find  fjme  rcprefentations  of  things  diiicrent 
from  our  pre  conceived  opinions.  In  fome  cafes  the  author 
may  be  in  the  right,  and  we  ourfelves  in  an  error.  But  fup- 
poung  that  he  has  his  prejudices,  and  is  wrong,  it  is  to  be  re* 
mcmbcred,  that  a  delineation  of  human  follies,  without  ex- 
aggeration  or  diniinution,  can  only  be  t.\\Q  work  of  a  fuperior 
mteljigence. 
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ly.  Difiourfej  on  the  Parables  of  our  bl^ed  Saviour,  and  the  Mi^ 
racks  of  his  holy  Go f pet.  With  occajional  lUuJirations.  Bjf 
Charles  Kulkley.     FoL  III,  and  IP".  %^o.   \os.    Horsfidd. 

T  N  the  two  preceding  volumes  Mr,  Bulkley  has  explained  and  il- 
•*  luftrated  our  Saviour's  Parables  ;  in  thefe  he  has  given  us 
a  feries  of  Difcourfes  on  the  Miracles  performed  by  Chrift  and 
his  apoftles,  beginning  with  that  of  converting  water  into 
wine  at  the  marriage  in  Cana  of  Galilee,  and  ending  with  that 
pf  the  blindners  inflided  by  St.  Paul  upon  Elymas  the  forccrer, 

In  the  parables  we  have  a  variety  of  excellent  inftrudions : 
In  the  miracles  we  have  ibme  of  thofe  important  fails,  upon 
which  Chriftianity  is  eftablifhed. 

The  miracles  of  the  gofpel  have  been  examined  in  every 
light ;  and  yet  their  credibility  is  not  in  the  leaft  impaired, 
but  has  received  new  force  from  every  criti:.al  examination  \ 
while  the  pretended  miracles  of  fubfequent  ages  have  been  ex« 
ploded  by  all  impartial  enquirers,  as  the  effects  of  craft  and 
policy. 

■  In  the  courfe  of  this  work,  the  learned  author  makes  it  ap» 
]pear,  that  the  feveri;l  circumftances  attending  our  Saviour's 
miracles  are  not  merely  not  fufpicious,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
in  the  dired  peculiar  nature  of  them  exclufive  of  fufpicion, 
and  wholly  incompatible  with  the  fuppofition  of  any  juggling 
pr  impofture  in  the  cafe.  He  confiders  'the  objedtions  which 
|iave  been  raifed  againft  them  by  deillical  writers;  and  then 
points  out  thofe  ufeful  inflrudions  which  they  naturally  fug- 
geft  for  the  regulation  of  pur  views  and  aifedlions,  and  for  the 
Improvement  of  our  religious  and  moral  conduit. 

In  his  dilcourfe  upon  the  demoniacs,  he  has  adopted  the 
inoft  obvious  and  literal  meaning  of  the  facred  hiftory.  The 
queftion  in  difpute  has  been,  whether  the  demoniacs  were 
really  poflefied  or  afled  upon  by  infernal  fpirits,  or  whether  it 
js  only  in  conformity  to  popular  notion,  vulgar  prejudices,  and 
an  e(tabli(lied  mode  of  language,  that  they  are  reprefented  as 
being  fo.  Mr.  Bulkley  thinks,  that  the  diftempers  which  thefe 
vnhappy  perfons  laboured  under  were  truly  the  effeft  of  4 
diabolical  influence  and  agency  :  and  in  confirmation  of  his 
Opinion,  he  obferves :  Firll,  that  upon  a  great  variety  of  oc- 
pafions,  and  in  many  different  modes  of  expreflion,  cafting 
put  devils  is  fpoken  of  as  a  thing  wholly  different  from  the 
Jiealing  of  difeafes. 

Secondly,  that  in  relating;  more  particularly  feveral  cure? 
wrought  by  our  Saviour  on  demoniacs,  or  perfons  faid  to  be 
poffeffed  by  the  devil,  the  cvangelifts  exprefs  themfelves  ii^ 
fuch  4erms,  as  feeii?  undeniably  to  imply  their  own  perfuafibn 
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•of  the  fa£t ;  and  that  the  diftemper  of  thcfe  deplorable  fiif* 
ferers  was  owing  to  the  influence  of  feme  peiTonal  a<»ents 
wholly  diflinil  from  themfelves,  and  thefe  no  other  tlian  un- 
. clean,  infernal  fpirits.  Thus,  •  the  devils  befought  our  Savi- 
our.* Matt.  viii.  31.  And  *  when  the  unclean  fpirit,  fays  Sf. 
Mark  upon  another  occaiion,  bad  torn  him,  the  demoniac, 
and  cried  out  with  a  loud  voice,  he  came  out  of  him.'^ 

Thirdly,  that  not  only  the  evangelifls,  in  their  narratives, 
but  our  Saviour  himfelf,  in  the  adlual  cure  of  thefe  demoniacs, 
and  in  his  treatment  of  them,  plainly  appears  to  have  looked 
i2{)on  them  as  being  not  only  nominally,  but  really  fuch. 
Thus,  when  St.  Matthew  tells  us,  *  that  the  devils  befought 
Jefus  to  permit  them  to  go  into  the  herd  of  fwine,*  our  Sa- 
viour's language  in  granting  this  requeft  is  plainly  addrcfled 
to  them,  as  agents  or  perfonal  beings,  diftinft  from  the  men 
'themfelves :  *  and  he  faid  unto  them,'  not  to  tlie  men,  but  to 
the  devils,  *  go.' 

The  author  illuftrates  thefe  arguments  with  many  examples ; 
and  then  proceeds  to  anfwer  the  objeilions  which  have  been 
urged  againft  the  opinion  which  he  has  adopted.  Arrlt)ng 
other  things  it  has  been  afked,  how  it  has  happened,  that  fuch 
inftances  of  demoniacal  polTeflion  appeared  only  in  the  time  of 
our  Saviour  and  his  apoftles  ?  Our  author  replies:  that,  when 
our  Saviour  came  to  extirpate  fuperftition,  idolatry,  and  vice, 
it  was  natural  to  be  imagined,  that  the  grand  enemy  of  God, 
of  virtue,  and  of  man,  would  do  his  utmoft  in  oppofition  to 
his  defign.  *  And  what,  fays  he,  more  likely  to  anfwer  this 
end,  than,  if  poflible,  to  difgrace  it,  by  inflifting,  at  the  very 
time  of  our  Saviour's  appearance,  fuch  unufual,  and  at  the 
.fame  time,  moft  dreadful  maladies,  which  evil-minded  men 
might  be  induced  to  impute  to  that  appearance,  and  thus  to 
create  an  almoft  invincible  prejudice  againft  it  ?' — 

The  fufferance  of  fuch  a  power  was,  he  thinks,  entirely 
confident  with  the  divine  perfeclions,  and  conducive  to  the 
honour  and  interefls  of  Chriftlanity.  His  reafons  are  thefe. 
I.  The  dignity  of  our  Saviour's  miflion  was  prodigioufly  in- 
creafed  by  that  vifible  fuperiority  which  he  exercifed  over  thefe 
infernal  fpirits.  2.  The  doclrine  of  two  independent  princi- 
ples^is,  upon  this  hypothefis,  clearly  confuted.  Demons,  in 
general,  are  reprefented  as  being  abfolutely  fubjeft  to  the 
controul  of  one  fovereign  and  eternal  deity.  3.  By  the  power 
which  our  Saviour  exercifed  over  infernal  fpirits  in  the  cure  of 
demoniacs,  he  effeftually  anfwered  that  obje£lion,  which  was 
urged  by  fome  of  his  enemies,  *  he  cafleth  out  devils  by  the 
prince  of  the  devils/  For  how  abfurd  was  it  to  imagine,  that" 
miracles  (hould  be  performed  by  any  latanic  influence,  when 
B  b  4  fatan 
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^atan  himfelf  was  obliged  ro  fubmit  to  the   fuperior  power  of 
^hem  !  4.  In  the  reality  of  thefe  demoniacal  pofieflions  we  have 
a  llriking  illuft ration  of  the  doftrine  of  the  fcriptures,  in  re- 
lation of  the  future  puniihir.ent  of  the  wicked. 

This  is  our  author's  opinion  with  refpefl  to  the  demoniacs 
in  the  gofpel.  Sykes,  Lardner,  and  ether  eminent  writers 
have  maintained  the  oppofite  fcheme  ;  and  in  that,  we  are  apt 
to  believe,  they  have  had  fewer  difficulties  to  encounter. 

In  dircourfing  on  Peter's  cutting  off  the  right  ear  of  Malchus, 
and  our  Saviour's  calmly  repairing  the  injury  which  his  difciple 
had  done,  bidding  him  put  up  his  fword  into  the  fheatb,  the 
author  has  fome  ji\i\  and  ftriking  refieftions  on  the  unjuflifiable 
nature  of  perfecution. 

He  has  very  properly  confidered  the  refurreflion  of  Chrift  as 
one  of  the  gofpel  mirax:les,  in  two  excellent  difcourfes. 

After  he  has  concluded  his  account  of  the  miracles  performed 
by  Chrifi:  and  his  apofties,  he  enters  into  a  Ihorr  comparifon 
between  /^<fw,  and  the  miracles  which  are  faid  to  have  been 
wroijght  in  favour  of  popery. 

♦  1  he  popifli  miracles,  he  fays,  are  in  the  general  run  of 
them  moft  egregioufly  trifling  and  frivolous  in  their  nature,  (o 
as  to  be  rather  fitted  to  excite  a  man's  laughter,  than  to  con- 
firm his  faith,  they  carrie  noihing  in  them  either  of  that  ma* 
jeftie  and  dignitie,  or  of  that  benevolence  and  mercie,  which 
we  naturally  prefume  muft  be  apparent  in  true  and  genuin  mi- 
racles defigncd  for  inculcating  and  enforcing  the  interefting  and 
momentous  dodiines  of  religion,  and  which  fo  ftrongly  mark 
and  charaftcrife  the  miracles  of  the  gofpel,  it  is  alniofi:  be* 
neath  the  dignitie  of  a  fei  ious  difcourfe  fo  much  as  to  mention 
any  of  thefe  miracles  even  by  way  of  fpecimen  ;  fuch  as  wa- 
fers feen  in  the  air,  a  man  appearing  in  ihe  exaft  lliape  of  a 
crucifix,  fliecp,  affes,  and  fifhes  attending  upon  fermons,  bcf 
fides  the  innumerable  pranks  and  frolics,  that  have  been 
afcrlbed  to  confecrated  images,  with  what  proprietie  then  can 
^ve  fuppofe  them  to  have  any  peculiar  connexion  with  religion  ? 
or  look  upon  them,  as  the  fpecial  and  miraculous  operations 
of  divine  providence  ?  but  fecondly,  as  many  of  the  popifli 
miracles  arc  thu-^  extremely  childifii  and  impertinent  in  the  na- 
ture of  them,  lb  likevvife  are  they  in  the  higheft  degree  de- 
fective as  to  any  external  evidence  attending  them,  thus  for 
jnftance  what  moie  cafie  than  to  account  for  the  weeping, 
moving,  bowing  and  fpeaking  of  images  without  having  re* 
pourfe  to  any  miraculous  power?  fo  that  in  ail  thefe  inftances, 
which  make  a  very  great  part  of  the  romifh  miracles,  there  is 
pot  fo  much  as  the  appearance  of  any  fuch  power,  again, 
l^iany  cf  theie  miracles  confilt  in  private  crorrefpondenQics  be- 
'     '    " ^  ^  tvvte^ 
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tween  the  virgin  marie  and  fome  favourite  faint  here  on  earths 
for  the  truth  of  which  vte  are  obliged  intirely  to  depend  upon 
the  bare  word  of  the  faint  himfelf,  and  when  we  hear  of  an 
houfe,  that  travelled  from  paleftine  to  italic,  do  we  not  imme- 
diately think  of  afl<.ing  who  faw  it  upon  its  journey,  and,  if 
no  fuch  voucher  can  be  produced,  we  are  furely  at  libertie, 
either  to  divert  ourfelves  with  the  ridiculous  abfurditie  of  the 
conceit,  or  to  ftand  altonifhed  at  the  impudence  of  the  lie,' 

If  the  popifh  miracles  in  general  are  of  this  ridiculous  kind, 
and  that  they  are  fo  is  incoiUcftible,  no  formal  confutation  of 
them  is  neceffary. 

Upon  the  whole:  in  thefe  Difcourfes  the  learned  and  judi- 
cious author  has  carefully  pointed  out  the  fevcral  circumftances 
attending  the  gofpcl  miracles  ;  becaufe  thefe,  as  he  obferves, 
afford  a  flrong  prefumption  in  favour  of  their  truth  and  reality. 
By  attending  to  fuch  circumllances  we  plainly  difcern  them, 
not  to  be  random  operations,  not  capricious  or  merely  occa- 
fional  exertions,  either  of  power  or  of  goodnefs  ;  but  to  carry 
in  them  a  regular  and  ck,fe  connexion  with  one  uniform  and 
fletermiijate  end,  wjiich  accounts  for  their  extraordinary  na- 
ture ;  exhibiting  at  the  fame  time  an  e.vatfl  refemblance  to 
the  nfual  operations  and  eitabliflied  order  of  a  divine  and  all- 
direifting  providence. 

V.  The  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  Founder  of  Trinity-College, 
Oxford,  chiefiy  compiled  from  original  Evidences.  With  an  Ap- 
pendix of  Vaptn  mnjer  before  printed^  By  Thomas  Warton, 
B.  D,  Ftl'oiv  of  Trinity-College,  and  of  the  Society  of  Anti^ 
quaries.      Svo.   6s,    Boards.     Davies. 

^^UR  ingenious  author,  in  a  very  fenfible  Preface,  gives  the 
^^   following  hiilory  of  his  work. 

*  Biographers,  in  the  purfuit  of  information,  are  naturally  be- 
trayed into  minute  refcarches.  The  curiofity  of  rbe  n^ader  is  ft\- 
dom  proportioned  to  that  of  the  writer  in  this  fpecies  of  com- 
pofition.  Every  incident,  relating  to  a  favourite  chara(51er  which 
the  mind  has  long  contemplated  with  attention,  acquires  impor- 
tance. On  thefe  principles  we  may  venture  to  {<:i^x^^A  a  plauHble 
excufe,  for  the  many  trifling  difcoveries,  and  intricate  dilcuffions 
of  infignificant  circumftances,  with  which  perlbnalhiftory  fo  much 
abounds. 

*  To  this  apology,  which  every  1)iographer  has  a  right  to  plead, 
the  writer  of  the  following  memoirs  prefumes  he  pofiefles  a  pecu- 
liar claim,  arifing  from  his  fitnation  and  conneflions.  lie  defcribes 
the  life  of  a  per7bn,  whom  the  ftrongelt  principles  of  gratitude, 
implanted  in  early  years,  have  habitually  taught  him  to  regard 
with  united  veneration  and  afFeftion.  Under  thefe  circumftances, 
the  flighteft  events  appear  interefting ;  and  the  moft  frivolous  anec- 
dotes of  fuch  a  life  are  inveftigated  with  a  pleafing  enthufiafm. 

*•  In 
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*  In  the  mean  time,  a  want  of  materials  might  have  juftly  bcea 
here  aliedged,  in  extenuation  of  an  objedtion  io  conltantly  urged 
againlt  works  of  this  kind.  It  will  readily  be  granted,  that  to 
record  the  lives  of  men  who  have  adorned  their  countiy  by  mo- 
numents of  munificence,  is  a  tribute  indifpenfably  due  to  public 
merit,  and  which  cannot  without  public  injultice  be  witheld.  But 
to  difcharge  this  duty  even  imperfeftly,  and  by  thofe  means,  how- 
ever inadeqviate,  which  the  utmoll  exertions  of  diligent  enquiry  can 
afford,  is  lels  unpardonable  than  to  negleft  it  entirely.  When  wc 
cannot  recover  a  perfect  portrait  of  our  friend  and  our  benefa(5tor, 
we  muft  be  contented  with  a  few  faint  outlines.  Abundance  only 
implies  rejetStion  j  and  where  but  little  can  be  colle(5led,  it  is  ne- 

»:Ceirary  to  retain  every  thing.  We  mult  acquiefce  in  anecdotes  of 
inconfidtrable  confequence,  while  thofe  of  niore  importance  can- 
not be  procured. 

*  Thefe  inconveniencies  might  have  eafily  been  prevented.  Biit 
•our  anceftors  had  no  regard  for  futurity.  They  trufted  the  remem- 
brances of  their  heroes  to  chance  and  tradition  ;  or  rather,  to  the 
Ir.borious  inveftigation  of  a  dilbnt  pofterity.  For  it  is  the  taflc  of 
«iodern  times  to  commemorate,  if  they  cannot  imitate,  the  con- 
i'picuous  examples  of  antiquity;  and  to  compofe  the  panegyric  of 
thofe  virtues  which  cxift  no  more.  Inquifitive  leifure  is  not  the 
lot  of  earlier  eras.  Ages  of  adion  are  fucceedcd  by  ages  of  en- 
^quiry. 

*  But  that  fpecies  of  enquiry  which  properly  belongs  to  the 
biographer,  feems,  in  point  of  time,  to  be  pofteriour  to  tha,t 
which  forms  the  province  of  the  hiftorian.  It  does  not  grow  fa- 
shionable till  late  :  it  begins  to  be  the  favourite  anuifement  of  cul- 
tivated nations  at  their  moft  polifhed  periods.  When  the  more  im- 
portant and  extenfive  (lores  of  hillorical  information  have  beeu 
cxhauUed,  the  growing  fpirit  of  curiofity,  which  increafes  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  gratified,  lt:ll  demands  new  gratifications;  it  de- 
Icends  to  particularities,  and  delights  to  develope  circumftances  of 
a  fubordinate  nature.  After  many  general  hiftories  have  been 
written,  inquifitive  minds  an^e  eager  to  explore  the  parts  of  what 
they  have  hitherto  furveyed  at  large.  The  ardour  of  refearch, 
which  gathers  flrength  from  contraction,  is  exerted  on  diftinft  pe- 
riods; and  at  length  perfonal  hiilory  commences.  Characters  be- 
fore o,ily  reprefenred  in  the  grofs,  and  but  incidentally  exhibited  ox 
iuperhciaMy  difplayed,  now" become  the  fubjeit  of  critical  difqui- 
fition,  and  a  feparate  examination.  -  Occurrences  negleded  or 
omitted  by  the  hiltorian,  form  materials  for  the  biographer  :  and 
men  of  fuperiour  eminence  are  fele61ed  from  the  common  mafs  of 
public  tranfa6tions  in  which  they  were  indiftinftly  grouped,  and 
delineated  as  detached  fig;ures  in  a  fmgle  point  of  view. 

*  Nor  was  it  till  late  after  the  reftoration  of  literature,  that  bio- 
graphy affumed  its  proper  form,  and  appeared  in  its  genuine  cha- 
racter! The  lives  which  were  compiled  at  fome  diftance  after  that 
period,  are  extremely  jejune  and  defeClive  performances.  The 
iiii\  which  approached  to  ptrfeclion  were  thofe  of  Peter  Gaflend us, 
by  Peirefkius,  and  of  Camerarius,  by  MelanCthon.  It  was  long, 
before  the  perfevca  ic.»  of  inveftigation  conne(51ed  with  precifion, 
the  patient  toil  of  tracing  evidences,  authenticating  fafts,  and  di- 
geftmg  fcattered  notices,  grew  into  a  fcience  :  in  a  word,  before 
the  accuracy  of  the  antiquarian  was  engrafted  on  the  refearches  of 
the  biographer.  The  mailerly  Life  of  William  of  Wykeham  will 
belt  expiaui  and  illuitrate  thefe  reflexions :  a  WQrk  which  I  chufe 

to 
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to  produce  as  an  example  on  this  occafion,  not  only  becaufe  it  is 
here  produced  as  an  example  with  a  peculiar  degree  of  propriety, 
but  becaufe  it  is  a  pattern  of  that  excellence  in  this  mode  of  writing, 
which  I  mean  to  chara^lerife  and  recommend. 

*  As  Sir  Thomas  Pope  bore  fome  (hare  in  the  national  tranfafiions 
of  his  time,  to  relieve  the  drynefs  of  pcrfonal  and  local  incidents, 
I  have  endeavoured  to  render  thefe  pages  in  fome  meafure  intereft- 
ijig  to  general  readers,  by  dilating  this  part  of  my  performance, 
and  by  fometimes  introducing  hiftorical  digreflions,  yet  refulting 
immediately  from  the  tenour  of  my  fubjett.  Amongft  thefe,  I 
flatter  myfelf  that  my  relation  of  the  persecutions  of  the  princefs 
Elizabeth  may  merit  Ibme  attention  ;  of  which  I  have  thrown  to- 
gether a  more  uniform  and  circumftantial  detail  than  has  yet  ap-. 
peared,  with  the  addition  of  feveral  anecdotes  refpe6ling  that 
tranfaftion  not  hitherto  publifhed.  On  the  whole  I  may  venture  to 
affirm,  that  I  have  at  leaft  attempted  to  make  my  work  as  enter- 
taining as  poflible.  My  materials  have  not  always  been  of  the  moft 
brilliant  kind;  but  they  are  fuch,  as  have  often  enabled  me  to  en- 
liven and  embelliih  my  narrative  by  prefenting  pictures  of  antient 
manuers,  which  are  ever  ftriking  to  the  imagination.* 

Mr.  Warton's  account  of  the  perfecutions  of  the  princefs 
Elizabeth  is  extremely  curious,  and  contains  many  anecdotes 
entirely  new  and  unknown  to  our  hiflorians.  But,  as  a  fpe- 
cimen  of  his  digrefiions,  we  chufe  rather  to  give  his  Iketch  of 
the  ftate  of  literature  in  England,  particularly  at  Oxford, 
^bout  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  an  enquiry  naturally 
refulting  from  his  fubje<^. 

<  About«the  year  14S0,  a  tafte  for  polite  letters,  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  Pope  Julius  the  fecond,  began  to  be  revived  in  Italy. 
But  the  liberal  Pontiff  did  not  coniider  at  the  fame  time,  that  he 
ivas  undermining  the  papal  intereil,  and  bringing  on  the  Refor- 
mation. This  event  is  commonly  called  the  Reiteration  of  Learn- 
ing ;  but  it  fhould  rather  be  ftyled  the  reflcration  of  good  fenfe - 
and  ufeful  knowledge.  Learning  there  had  been  before,  but  bar- 
bvirifm  itill  remained.  The  molt  acute  efforts  of  human  wit  and 
penetration  had  been  exerted  for  fome  centuries,  in  the  dilTertations 
of  logicians  and  theologiils;  yet  Europe  iHll  remained  in  a  ftate  of 
fuperftition  and  ignorance.  What  philofopliy  could  not  perform, 
was  referved  to  be  completed  Vy  claiTical  literature,  by  the  poets 
and  orators  of  Greece  and  Rome,  who  alcnic  could  enlarge  the 
rnind,  and  polilh  the  manners.  Tafte  and  propriety,  and  a  rec- 
titude of  thinking  and  judging,  derived  from  thefe  fources,  gave  a 
new  turn  to  the  general  fyllem  of  ftudy  :  mankind  was  civilized, 
and  religion  was  reformed.  The  effefts  of  this  happy  revolution 
by  degrees  reached  England.  We  find  at  Oxford,  in  the  latter  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  that  the  univerfity  was  filled  with  the  jar- 
gon and  difputes  of  the  Scotifts  and  Thomifts ;  and  if  at  that  time 
there  were  any  fcholars  of  better  note,  thefe  were  chiefly  the  fol- 
lowers of  Wicliffe,  and  were  confequently  difcountenanced  and  per- 
secuted. The  Latin  flyle  then  only  known  in  the  univerfity,  was 
the  technical  language  of  the  fchoolmen,  of  cafuifls,  and  meta- 
phyficians.  At  Cambridge,  about  1485,  nothing  was  taught  but 
Alexander's  Parva  Logicalia,  the  trite  axioms  of  Anftotle,^  which 
]SV'ere  never  rationally  explained,   and  the  profound  queiiions  of 
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John  Scotus.  At  length  fome  of  our  countrymen,  the  principa. 
of  whieh  we«  Gaocyn,  Latymer,  Lillye,  Linacer,  Tiinftall,  Pace, 
and  Sir  Thomas  More,  ventured  to  break  through  the  najrow 
bounds  of  fcholaftic  erudition,  and  went  over  into  Italy  with  a  de- 
fign  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  in  the  greek  and  latin  languages. 
The  Greek,  in  particular,  was  taught  there  with  much  perfeftion 
and  purity,  by  many  learned  Greeks  who  had  been  driven  from 
Conllantinople.  In  14.88,  Grocyn  and  Linacer  left  Oxford,  and 
ftudied  Greek  at  Florence  under  the  inllru(5tion  of  Demetrius 
Chalcondylas,  and  Politian  j  and  at  Rome  under  Ilermolaus  Bar- 
jtiarus.  Grocyn  returned  an  accomplifhed  mailer  in  the  Greek,  and 
became  the  firil  Icdhner  of  that  language  at  Oxford,  but  without 
^ny  fettled  endowment.  Elegance  of  ftyle  began  now  to  be  cul- 
tivated, and  the  itudy  of  the  moft  approved  antient  writers  became 
fafaionahle.  In  1496,  Alcock  bilhop  of  Ely,  founded  Jefus  college 
in  Cambridge,  partly  for  a  certain  number  of  fcholars  to  be  edu- 
cated in  grammar.  Degrees  in  grammar,  or  rhetoric,  had  been 
early  eftablifhed  at  Oxford.  But  the  pupils  of  this  clafs  ftudied 
only  iyftems  of  grammar  and  rhetoric,  filled  with  empty  defi- 
nitions and  unntceflary  diilinfSiions,  inflcad  of  the  real  models. 
In  1509,  Lillye,  the  famous  grairunarian,  who  had  learned  Greek 
at  Rhodes,  and  afterwards  improved  himfelf  in  Latin  at  Rome  un- 
der Johanes  Sulpitins  and  Pomponius  Sabinus,  was' the  firil  teacher 
of  Greek  at  any  public  fchool  in  England.  This  was  at  laint  Paul's 
fchool  in  London  then  newly  eftablilhed,  and  of  which  Lillye  was 
tLe  firfl  Mafter.  And  thst  antient  prejudices  were  fubfiding  apace, 
and  a  national  tafte  for  critical  Undies  and  the  graces  of  compolition 
"began  to  be  diffufed,  appears  from  this  ciicumftance  alone  j  that 
from  the  year  1502,  to  the  reformation,  within  the  fpace  of  thirty- 
years,  there  were  more  grammar  fchools  Ifounded  and  endowed  in 
England  than  had  been  for  three  hundred  years  before.  Near 
t^venty  grammar  fchools  were  inftituted  within  this  period  j  before 
which  moft  of  our  youth  were  educated  at  the  monalteries.  In 
5517,  that  wife  prelate  and  bountiful  patron,  Richard  Fox,  founded 
.liis  college  at  Oxford,  in  which  he  conflituted,  with  competent  fala- 
ries,  two  lectures  for  the  latin  and  greek  languages.  This  was  a 
pew  and  noble  depai  ture  from  the  narrow  plan  of  academical  edu- 
cation. The  courfe  of  the  latin  leflurer  was  not  confined  to  the 
college,  but  open  to  the  ftudents  of  Oxford  in  general,  tit  is  ex- 
prefsly  dire61ed  to  drive  barbarifm  from  the  new  college.  And  at 
the  fame  time  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  Fox  does  not  appoint  a 
plulofophy-leiturer  in  his  college,  as  had  been  the  praftice  in  moll 
of  the  previous  foundations  5  perhaps  thinking,  that  fuch  an  in- 
ilitution  would  not  have  coincided  with  his  new  fyftem  of  docfrine, 
and  that  it  would  be  encouraging  that  fpecies  of  fclence  which  had 
"hitherto  blinded  mens  underftandings,  and  kept  them  fo  long  in 
ignorance  of  more  ufeful  knowledge.  The  greek  le61urer  is  or- 
dered to  explain  th/2  bed  greek  clafficsj  and  thofe  which  the  ju- 
dicious founder,  who  feems  to  have  confulted  the  moft  capital 
fcholars  of  his  age,  prefcribes  on  this  occafion,  are  the  puielt,  and 
iuch  as  ars  moft  efteemed  at  this  day.  Thefe  happy  beginnings 
were  feconded  by  the  rpunificence  of  cardinal  Wolfey.  About  the 
year  1519,  he  founded  a  public  chair  at  Oxford  for  rhetoric  and 
humanity}  and  loon  afterwards  another  for  the  greek  tongue  :  en« 
.dowing  both  with  ample  ftipends.  But  thefe  innovations  in  the 
'plan  of  ftudy  were  gieatly  difcouraged  and  oppofed  by  the  fcholaftic 
bigots,  who  called  the  greek  language  herefy.    Even  bifhop  Fox 
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when  he  founded  the  greek  le6ture  above-mentioned,  was  obliged 
to  cover  his  excellent  inftitution  under  tbe  venerable  mantle  of 
the  authority  of  the  church,  left  he  fhould  feem  to  countenance  a 
dangerous  novelty.     For  he  gives  it  as  a  reafon,  or  rather  as  an 
apology,  for  this  new  lecSturefhip,  that  the  facred  canons  had  com* 
manded,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  greek  tongue  fliould  not  be  want- 
ing in  public  feminaries  of  education.     The  univerfity  of  Oxford 
was  rent  into  fa6lions  on  account  of  thefe  attempts  ;  and  the  de- 
fenders of  the  new  erudition,  from  difputations,  often  proceeded 
to  blows  with  the  rigid  champions  of  the  fchools.     But  thefe  ani- 
mofities  were  foon  pacified  by  the  perfuafion  and  example  of  Eraf- 
mus,  who  was  about  this  time  a  lludent  in  faint  Mary's  college  at 
Oxford,  oppofite  to  New-Inn.     At  Cambridge  however,  which,  in 
imitation  of  Oxford,  had  adopted  greek,  he  tor.nd  greater  diffi- 
culties.    He  tells  us  hlmfelf,  that  at  Cambridge  he  read  the  greek 
grammar  of  Chryfoloras  to  the  bj.re  walls  :  and  that  having  tranf- 
lated  Lucian's  dialogue  called  Icaro-menippus,    he  could  find  no 
perfon  in  the  univerfity  able  to  tranfcribe  the  greek  with  the  latin. 
His  edition  of  the  greek  teftament  was  entirely  profcribed  there; 
and  a  decree  was  ilTued  in  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  colleges, 
ordering  that  if  any  of  the  fociety  was  deteiled  in  bringing  that 
impious  and  fantallic  book  into  the  college,  he  fliould  be  feverely 
Jtined.     One  Henry  Standifli,  a  doctor  in  divinity,  and  a  mendicant 
frier,  afterwards  bifhop  of  lliint  Afaph,  was  a  vehement  opponent 
of  Eralmus  in  this  heretical  literature;   calling  him  in  a  decla- 
mation, by  way  of  reproach,  Graeculus  ifte,  which  afterwards  be- 
came a  fynonymous  term  for  an  heretic.     But  neither  was  Oxford, 
and  for  the  fame  realbns,  entirely  free  from  thefe  contrailed  no- 
tions.    In  1519,  a  preacher  at  faint  Mary's  church  harangued  with, 
much   violence  againft  tliefe  pernicious  teachers,    and  his  argu» 
ments   occafioncd    no  fmall    ferment    among   the   ftudents.     But 
Henry  the  eighth,  who  was  luckily  a  favourer  of  thefe  improve- 
ments,   being  then  refident  at  the  neighbouring  royal  manor  of 
Woodftock,  and  having  received  ajutt  Itate  of  the  cafe  from  Pace 
and  More,  immediately  tranfmitted  his  royal  mandate  to  the  uni- 
verfity,  ordering  that  thefe  ftudies  fliould  not  only  be  permitted 
but  encouraged.     Soon  afterwards    one  of    the  king's   chaplains 
preaching  at  court,  took  an  opportunity  to  cenfnre  the  new,  but 
genuine,  interpretations  of  fcripture,  which  the  Grecian  learning 
had  introduced.    The  king,  when  the  fermon  was  ended,  which 
he  heard  with  a  fmile  of  contempt,  ordered  a  folemn  difputatipn 
to  be  held,  in  the  prefence  of  himfelfj  at  which  the  preacher  op- 
pofed,  and  lir  Thomas  More  defended,  the  ufe  and  excellence  of 
the  greek  tongue.     The  divine,  inftead  of  anfwering  to  the  pur- 
pofe,  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  begged  pardon  for  having  given  any 
off?sce  in  the  pulpit.     After  fome  little  altercation,  the  preacher, 
by  way  of  decent  fubraiflTion,  declared  that  he  was  now  better  re- 
conciled to  the  greek  tongue,  becaufe  it  was  derived  from  the  he- 
brew.     The  king,  amazed  at  his  ignorance,  difmilTed  him,  with  a 
charge  that  he  Ihoiild  never   again   prefume  to    preach  at  court. 
In  the  grammar-fchools  eftablifhed  in  all  the  nev/  cathedral  foun- 
dations of  this  king,    a  mafler  was  appointed  with  a  competent 
fkill  not  only  in    the  latin,  but  likewife   in  the  greek  language. 
This    was  an   uncommon  qualification    in   a    fchool-mafter.     At 
length  ancient  aofurdities  univerlally  gave  way  to  thefe  encourage, 
ments:  and  at  Oxford  in  particular,  thefe  united  efforts  for  elta- 
felifuinga  new  fyllem  of  rational  and  manly  learning  were  Hnally 
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conrummated  in  the  magnificent  foundation  of  Wolfey's  college,  to' 
which  all  the  Learned  of  Europe  were  invited. 

*  Butthcfe  aufpicious  improvements  in  tiie  ftate  of  Iearnin<T  did 
not  continue  long.  A  change  of  the  national  religion  foonlinp- 
pened,  and  difputes  with  the  Lutherans  enfued,  which  embroiling 
The  minds  of  learned  men  in  difference  of  opinion,  difunited  tlieir 
endeavours  in  the  caufe  of  literature,  and  diverted  their  attentiort 
to  other  enquirfes.  Many  of  the  abufes  in  civil  fociety  are  at- 
tended with  lome  advantages.  Jn  the  beginnings  of  reformation, 
theiofs  of  thefe  advantages  is  always  felt  very  lenfibly;  while  the 
benefit  refulting  from  the  change,  is  the  flow  effeft  of  time,  and 
not  immediately  perceived  or  enjoyed.  Scarce  any  inilitution  can 
be  imagined  leis  favourable  to  the  interefts  of  mankind  than  the 
monaftic.  Yet  a  great  temporary  check  given  to  the  pTogrefs  of 
literature  at  this  period,  was  the  diffolution  of  the  monafteriee. 
For  although  thefe  feminaries  were  in  general  the  nurferies  of  il- 
literate indolence,  and  undoubtedly  delerved  to  be  deftroyed,  yet 
they  ftill  contained  invitations  and  opportunities  to  ftudious  leifure 
and  literary  purfuits.  On  this  important  event  therefore,  a  vifible 
revolution  and  decline  in  the  ftate  of  learning  fucceeded.  Moft  of 
the  youth  of  the  kingdom  betook  themfelves  to  mechanical  or  other 
illiberal  employments,  the  profeflion  of  letters  being  now  fup- 
pofed  to  be  without  fupport  and  reward.  By  the  abolition  of  the 
religious  boufes,  many  towns  and  their  adjacent  villages  were  ut- 
terly deprived  of  their  only  means  of  inftru^lion.  What  wasf 
taught  in  the  monafteries  was  perhaps  of  no  great  importance,  but 
IHU  it  ferved  to  keep  up  a  certain  degree  of  necefTary  knowledge. 
Hence  provincial  ignorance  became  almoft  univerfally  eftabliftieda 
Nor  fhould  we  foiget,  that  feveral  of  the  abbots  were  perfons  of 
public  fpirit :  by  their  conne<5lion  with  parliament,  they  became 
acquainted  with  the  world ;  and  knowing  where  to  chufe  proper 
objefts,  and  having  no  other  ufe  for  the  fuperfluity  of  their  vail 
revenues,  encouraged,  in 'their  refpeflive  circles,  many  learned 
young  men.  It  is  generally  thought,  that  the  reformation  of  re- 
ligion, the  moft  happy  and  important  event  of  modern  times,  was 
immediately  fucceeded  by  a  flourifliing  ftate  of  learning.  But  this, 
in  England  at  leaft,  was  by  no  means  the  cafe  ;  and  for  a  long  time 
afterwards  an  efFedt  quite  contrary  was  produced.  Yet,  in  1535, 
the  king's  vifitors  ordered  iedVures  in  humanity  to  be  founded  in: 
thofe  colleges  at  Oxford  where  they  were  yet  wanting  :  and  thefe 
injunflions  were  fo  warmly  feconded  and  approved  by  the  fcholars 
in  the  largtll  colleges,  that  they  feized  on  the  venerable  volumes 
of  Duns  Scotus,  and  other  irrefragable  logicians,  and  tearing  them 
in  pieces,  difpeded  them  in  great  triumph  about  their  quadrangles, 
or  gave  them  away  as  ufelefs  lumber.  Tne  king  himlelf  alfo  efta* 
blifhed  fome  public  lectures,  wath  large  endowments.  Notwith-f 
ftanding,  the  number  of  ftudents  at  Oxford  daily  decreafed  :  in- 
Ibmuch  that,  in  1546,  there  were  only  ten  inceptors  in  arts,  and 
three  in  jurifprudence  and  theology.  In  the  meantime,  the  greek 
language  flourifhed  at  Cambridge,  under  the  inftrudlion  of  Cheke 
and  Smyth  ;  notwithftanding  the  abfurd  oppofitions  of  their  chan- 
cellor, bifhop  Gardiner,  about  pronunciation.  Bat  Cheke  being 
foon  called  up  to  court,  both  univerfities  feem  to  have  been  re- 
duced to  the  fame  deplorable  condition  of  indigence  and  illi- 
teracy. 

*  During  the  reign  of  Edward  the  fixth,  whofe  minority,  which 
promiled  majiy  virtues,  was  abufed  by  corrupt  caunfellors  and  ra- 
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jiacious  courtiers,  little  attention  was  paiii  to  the  fupportof  lite- 
rature.    Learning  was  not  the  faihion  of  the  times  :  and  being  dif- 
couraged  or  de(piled  by  the  rich  who  were  perpetually  gralping  at 
its  rewards,  was  negle<5led  by  thofe  of  moderate  fortunes.     Avar- 
rice  aiid  zeal  were  at  cnce  gratified  in  robbing  the  clergy  of  their 
revenues,  and  in  reducing  the  church  to  its   primitive  apoftolical 
ftateof  purity  and  poverty.     A  favourite  nobleman  of  the  court 
held  the  deanery  anrd  treafiircrlhip  of  a  cathedral,  with  fome  of  it» 
beft  canonries :  while  his  fon  enjoyed  an  annual  income  of  three 
hundred   pounds  from   the   lands  of  a  bifhopriclc.     In  every  rob- 
bery of  the  church,  the  interelVsof  learning  fuffered.     Exhibitions 
and  penlions  were  I'ubtradted  from  the  fludents  in  the  univerfities. 
At  Oxford  the  public  fchools  were  neglefted  by  the  profcflbrs  and 
fcholars,    and    allotted^  to  the  lowelt   parpofes.      All    academical 
degrees  were  abrogated  as  antichrilHan.     The  fpiritual  reformers 
©f  thofe  enlightened  days  proceeded  To  far,  as  to  llrip   the  public 
libraryi  eftabli(hed  and  enriched  by  that  noble  patron  Humphrey 
cluke  of  Gloucefter,  of  all  its  bouks  and  manufcripts;  to  pillagC' 
the  archives,  and  difannul  the  privileges  of  the  univerfity.     FroTn 
thefe  raeafures  many  of  the  colleges  were  in   a  fliort  time  entirely 
deferted.     His  fucceflbr,  queen   Mary,    took  pains  to  reftore  the 
fplendor  of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford.     Unamiable  as  flie  was  in  hei* 
temper  and  conduft,  and  inflexibly  bigotted  to  the  glaring  abfur- 
dities  of  catholic  fuperftition,  (he  protected,  at  leail  by  liberal  do- 
nations, the  interefts  of  learning.     She  not  only  contributed  large 
fums  for  rebuilding  the  public  Ichoois,  but  moreover  granted  the 
univerfity  three  confiderable  impropriations.     In  her  charter  re- 
citing thefe  benefadlions,  (lie  declares  it  to  be  her  determined  refo- 
lution,  to  employ  her  royal  munificence  in  reviving   its  ancient 
luflre  and  difciplin*,    and  recovering  ita  privileges.     Thefe  pri- 
Tilcges  (he  re-eftab-li(ked  with  the  addition  ot  frefli  immunities :  and 
for  thefe  good  offices  the  univerfity  decreed  for  her,  and  her  huflsand 
Philip,  an  anniverfary  commemoration.     I  need  not  recall  to  the 
reader's  memcry,  that   fir  Thomas  Pope,  and  fir  Thomas  Whyte, 
were   (till    more  important  benefactors  by  their  refpeftive  foun- 
dations.   Without  all  thefe  favours,  although  they  did  not  perhaps 
produce  an  immediate  improvement,  the  univerfity  would  itill  have 
continued  to  decay  :  and  they  were  at  leaft  a  balance,  at  that  time, 
on  the  fide  of  learning,  againft  the  pernicious  efFe6ts  of  returning, 
popery.     In   the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Elifabeth,  which  fooii 
followed,  when  proteftantifm  might  have  been  expet5ted  to  produce 
a  fpeedy  change  for  the  better,  puritanifm  began  to  prevail,  and 
for  fome  time  continued  to  retard  the  progrefs  of  ingenuous  and 
ufeful  knov\'ledge.     The  Englilh  reformed  clergy,  who  during  the 
perfecutions  of  queen  Mary  had  fled  into  Germany,  now  returned 
in  great  numbers  ;    and  in  confideration  of  their  fufFerings  and 
learning,  many  of  them  were  preferred  to  eminent  Itations  in  th« 
church.     They  brought  back  with  them  thofe  narrow  principles 
about  church  government  and  ceremonies,   which  they  had  im- 
bibed, and  which  did  well  enough,  in  the  petty  Hates  and  repub- 
lics abroad,  where  they  lived   like  a  fociety  of  philofophers ;  but 
■which  were  inconfiftent  with  the  genius  of  a  more  extended  church, 
eftablifhed   in  a  great  and  magnificent  nation,    and  requiring  a 
fettled  fyftem  of  policy,  and  the  obfervance  of  external  inltitutions. 
However  they  were  judged  proper  inltruments  to  be  employed  at 
the  head   of   ecclefiaftical  afi^airs,    by  way  of  making   the'refor- 
iwation  at  once  effectual.    But  unluckily  this  meafure,  fpeciou*  as 
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it  appeared  at  fiift,  tended  to  draw  the  cluircli  into  the  contrary 
extreme.    In  the  mean  time  their  relu^ance  or  abfoJute  retufaJ  to 
conform,    in  many  inftances,   to  the  eftabiifhed  ceremonies,  and 
their  fpeculative  theology,  tore  the  church  into  violent  divifions, 
and  occafioned  endlefs  abfurd  difputes,  unfavourable  to  the  pro- 
grefsof  real  learning,  and  produftiveof  an  illiterate  clergy,  at  lead 
unfkilled  in  liberal  and  manly  fcience.     In  fa6t,  even  the  common 
ecclefiaftical    preferments  had    been    fo  much    diminifhed  by  the 
feizure  and  alienation  of  impropriations,  in  the  late  depredations 
of  the  church,  which  were  not  yet  ended,  that  few  perfons  were  re- 
gularly bred  to  the  church,  or,  in  other  words,  received  a  learned 
education.     Hence  almoll  any  that  offered  thcmfelves,  were  with- 
out diftinction  admitted  to  the  facred  fandlion.     Inforauch,  that  in 
1560,  an  injunftion  was  direfted  to  the  bifhop  of  London  from 
his  metropolitan,  ordering  him  to  forbear  ordaining  any  more  ar-i 
tificers,  and  other  unlearned  perfons  who  had  exercifed  fecular  oc- 
cupations.    But  as  the  evil  was  unavoidable,  this  caution  took  but 
little  effect.     About  the  year  1563,  there  were  only  two  divines^ 
the  dean  of  Chrift  Church,  and  the  prefident  of  Magdalene  col- 
lege, who  were  capable  of  preaching   the  public  fermons  at  Ox- 
ford.    Many  proofs  have  been  mentioned  of  the  extreme  ignorance 
of  our  clergy  at  this  time:  to  which  I  fhall  add  one,  which  is  cu- 
rious and  new.    In  1570,  Home  bifhop  of  Winchefter  enjoined  the 
minor  canons  of  his  cathedral  to  get  by  memory,  every  week,  one 
chapter  of  faint  Paul's  epiltles  in  latin:  and  this  tafk,  benearh  the 
abilities  of  an  ordinary  fchool-boy,  was  ai5lually  repeated  by  fome  of 
them,  before  the  bifl)op,  dean,  a'nd  prebendaries,  at  a  public  epil- 
copal  vifitalion  of  that  church.    The  tafle  fur-Latin   compofition, 
and  it  was  fafhionable  both  to  write  and  Ipeak  in  that  language, 
-was  much   worfe  than  in   the  reign  of  Henry  the  eighth,  when 
jufter  models  were  fludied.     One  is  furprized  to  find  the  learned 
archbilhop  Grlnd.d,  in  the  flatutes  of  a  fchool  which  he  founded 
and  amply  endowed,  prefcribing  fuch  ftrange  clafllcs  asPalingenius, 
Sedulius,  and  Prudentius,  to  be  taught  in  the  new  feminary.  Much 
has  been  faid  about  the  pafTion  for  reading  Greek  which  prevailed 
in  this  reign.     But  this  affectation  was  confined  to  the  queen,  and 
a  few  others :  and  here  it  went  no  farther  than  oftentation  and  pe- 
dantry.   It  was  by  no  means  the  national  ftudy  :  nor  do  we  find 
that  it  improved  the  tafte,  or  influenced  the  writings,  of  that  age. 
But  I  am  wandering  beyond  the  bounds  which  I  firft  prefcribed  to 
this  neceffary  digrelTion. 

«  Yet  I  muft  add  an  obfervation  or  two.  In  government,  many 
fliocks  muft  happen  before  the  conftitution  is  perfe6fed.  In  like 
manner,  it  was  late  in  the  reign  of  Elifabeth,  before  learning,  af- 
ter its  finews  had  been  relaxed  by  frequent  changes  and  com- 
motions, recovered  its  proper  tone,  and  rofe  with  new  vigour, 
under  the  genial  influence  of  the  proteflant  religion.  And  it 
may  be  further  remarked,  that,  as  ail  novelties  are  purfued  to 
excefs,  and  the  mod  beneficial  improvements  often  intioduce  new 
inconveniencies,  io  this  influx  of  polite  literature  dellroyed  phi- 
lofophy.  On  this  account,  fir  Henry  Savile,  in  the  reign  of  James 
the  firff,  eftablifhed  profeilbrs  at  Oxford  for  altrononiy  and  geo- 
metry ;  becauie,  as  he  declaims  in  the  preamble  of  his  ftatutes, 
matliematical  fludies  had  been  totally  deferted,  and  were  then  al-  . 
mofl  unknown  in  England.  Logic  indeed  remained;  but  that 
fcience  was  fiil!  cultivated,  as  being  the  hafis  of  polemical  theology, 
and  a  neceffary  inftrnment  for  con'(lu(51ing  our  controveriie«  againit 
the  church  of  Rome.' 
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We  cannot  but  regret,  that  fo  ^(t^  memorials  of  the  life  of 
{o  generous  and  refpeflable  a  benefador  to  the  republic  of  let- 
ters as  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  fhould  have  defcended  to  pofierity. 
But  this  circumftance  has  afforded  our  author  an  opportunity 
of  difplaying  his  fingular  abilities  and  addrefs,  in  adorning 
and  enlivening  a  barren  fubjeil.  We  may  add,  that  his  fub- 
je(5l  is  of  a  local  and  circumfcribcd  nature  ;  but  by  the  graces 
of  ftyle,  and  a  happy  application  o{  what  the  French  call  the 
accompaniments  of  the  pidure,  he  has  found  means  to  render  it 
agreeable  and  interelting  to  the  general  reader. 

On  the  whole,  our  lively  biographer,  in  the  execfition  of 
this  work,  has  difcovered  talents  which  fcldom  meet  in  the 
/ame  writer.  He  has  united  elegance  with  accuracy,  and  has 
ilrewed  the  path  of  the  antiquarian  with  flowers.  Perform- 
ances  of  this  kind  are  moft  commonly  a  dull  derail  of  facls> 
merely  calculared  for  information  :  the  prefent  compilation  is 
a  work  of  tafle  and  genius. 

VI.  An  EJfay  upon  Educaticn.     By  James  Wadham  Whitchurch* 
B.  A.     ii'vo,  3J.     Becket  and  De  Hondt. 

'T~'HE  author  of  this  Effay  has  divided  his  important  fubjedl 
^  into  three  parts ;  in  the  firft  of  which  he  confiders  the 
management  of  children  in  infancy  ;  in  the  fecond,  at  a  more 
advanced  age;  and  in  the  third,  the  advantages  and  difadvan- 
tages  of  travelling  into  foreign  countries.  In  order  to  eflablifli 
the  influence  and  utility  of  education,  he  begins  with  refuting 
the  opinion  that  men's  difpofitions  and  tempers  are  innate. 
Contrary  to  the  praAice  of  the  Spartans,  he  thinks  the  pa- 
rents are  the  moft  proper  perfons  to  be  entrufled  with  the  care 
of  children  duiing  the  firft  eight  years  of  their  life;  on  ac* 
count  both  of  the  greater  natural  afl^eclion  and  authority  which 
tiioie  are  generally  oblerved  to  poflcfs,  and  of  the  vicious  ha- 
bits which  children  are  liable  to  contrad,  from  being  entirely 
committed  to  the  care  of  fervants.  Having  laid  down  this 
propofition,  he  proceeds  ta  deliver  inftructions  for  rightly  per- 
forming the  parental  tafk ;  and  particularly  mentions  the  qua- 
liies  which  ought  to  be  attended  to  in  the  choice  of  a  nurfe, 
when  the  fituanon  of  the  mother  renders  the  employment  of 
fuch  a  pcrfon  necefl'ary. 

We  fliall  prefent  our  readers  with  fom.e  of  the  author's  In- 
jundions  relative  to  the  management  of  infants. 

*  In  the  fecond  year,  their  eyes  begin  lo  fparkle  with  fen- 
fibility,  and  you  no  longer  obferve  in  them  that  ftupid  flare 
which  they  before  conftantly  exprefled.  Hitherto  they  have 
been  inattentive  to  the  beauties  of    nature;    every  thing  is 
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now  in  a  manner  new  to  them,  every  objeft,  therefore,  affords 
them  pleafure.    No  fooner  are  their  limbs  become  capable  of 
exertion,  than  they  difcorer  a  great  propenfity  to  make  a  trial 
of  them  :  of  courfe  they  are  now  no  longer  under  the  influence 
of  that  inaflivity,  which  was  before  fo  pleafmg  and  beneficial 
to  them.     Let  the  floor  of  the  nurfery  be  covered  with  a  car- 
pet, and  you  will  fee  them,  as  if  guided  by  inftinft,  ftretch, 
tumble,  and  roll   themfelves  about  upon  it.     Thefe  are  to  be 
confidered  as  the  firft  efforts  of  the  loco-motive  faculty,  and  a 
prelude  to  the  a6l  of  walking.     Such  infantine  fports  fliould 
therefore  be  encouraged  ;  and  children  Ihould  not  be  permitted 
to  walk  in  the  open  air,  until  they  had  acquired  the  habit  of 
walking  on  a  carpet,  where  a  falfe  ftep  could  not  be  attended 
with  any  dangerous  confequences.     Not  that  I  would,  by  any 
means,  deprive  them  of  the  benefit  of  air.     On  the  contrary, 
I  would  have  them  enjoy  it  as  often  as  poflible,  in  the  middle 
of  the  day.     And  for  this  purpofe,  they  fliould  be  carried  out 
in  the  arms  of  a  fervant,  whenever  the  weather  is  dry,  and 
the  air  temperate.     Let  this  fervant  be  a  difcreet  perfon,  and 
one  of  few  words :  for  children  at  this  age  begin  to  catch  at> 
and  imitate  every  found,  and  the  language  of  fervants  is  not 
always  the  mofl:  correct.     Parents  themfelves,  who  know  how 
to  fpeak  correftly,  are  often  guilty  of  a  very  dangerous  error> 
in  fpeaking  to  infants  in  a  ftrange  unintelligible  jargon.    They 
would  foon   defift  from   this  pradice,  if  they  were  fenfible   of 
the  confequences  which  may  flow  from  a  conduct  fo  injudicious. 
The  tender  organs  of  fpeech  retain,  for  a  long  time,  the  ex- 
preflTions  to  which  they  are  at  firft  habituated :  nor  can  chil- 
dren when  they  grow  up,  and    are  taught  to  fpeak  gramma- 
tically,   be  perfuaded  that  any  thing  vv^ich   they  have  heard 
their  parents  frequently  repeat,  can  be  an  improper  mode  of 
expreflion.     They  find  it  extren^ely  diflicult  to  difufe  the  pro- 
nunciation to  which  they  have  been  accurtomed  ;  and  they  can- 
not conceive,    that  thofe  from  whom  they  have  received  fo 
many  marks  of  afi^eclion,  fliould  be  capable  of  leading  them 
into  an  error,  by  fo  cruel  a  deception,* 

After  prefcribing  fuch  rules  as  are  proper  to  be  obferved  in 
regard  to  the  diet  of  young  children,  the  author  makes  fome 
other  remarks  which  are  worthy  of  attention. 

'  In  the  fourth  year,  fays  he,  children  become  extremely 
impatient  pf  controll ;  their  imaginations  are  lively ;  their  ideas 
pafs  on  in  a  quick  fucceflion.  If  their  wiflies  are  not  gra- 
tified as  foon  as  formed,  they  feel  the  moft  exquifite  pain,  from 
a  difappointment  to  which  they  are,  as  yet,  unaccuftomed  ; 
and  they  labour  not  to  fupprefs  the  emotions  of  the  foul,  be- 
ing as  yet  wholly  ignorant  of,  and,  unpradifed  in,  di/guife. 
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It  is  of  the  utmoft  importance  that  parents  fliould  not  fonn 
unjuft  fufpicions  concerning  this  impatience  in  their  children, 
as  they  certainly  will  do,  if  they  confider  it  as  the  indication 
of  an  imperious,  obftinate,  and  unruly  mind.  Your  little 
ones  will  have  their  grievarures  as  well  as  thofe  who  are  grown 
up,  and  to  them,  be  they  as  trifling  as  they  will,  they  are  a 
important  as  greater.  As  they  bear  thefe,  they  will  bear 
others  in  the  future  part  of  life,  for  habit  will  then  prefcribe 
to  them  ;  and  how  they  fhall  bear  thefe,  is  alrogether  in  your 
power.  This,  then,  is  the  age  at  which  parental  authority  15 
to  be  eftablilhed,  and  at  which  children  Ihould  be  taught  to 
pay  an  implicit  obedience  to  every  command.  Not  that  yoi| 
ihould  exact  too  much  of  them,  nor  any  thing  too  rigoroufly. 
Their  obedience  fliould  be  that  of  a  fubjedt,  and  not  of  a 
^ave.  The  celebrated  RoulTeau,  in  his  Emilius,  fpeaks  very 
lenfibly  upon  this  lubjed.  *'  Let  a  child,  fays  he,  early  feel 
on  his  afpiring  creft,  the  hard  yoke  nature  has  impofed  on 
man,  the  heavy  yoke  of  neceflity  under  which  every  finite  be- 
ing muft  bow.  As  to  doing  thofe  things  from  which  he  ought 
to  abflain,  forbid  him  not,  but  prevent  hjm  without  expla-* 
nation  or  argument :  whatever  you  indulge  him  in,  grant  it  ta 
his  firft  requeft,  without  folicitation  or  entreaty,  and  particu- 
larly without  making  any  conditions.  Grant  with  pleafure, 
and  refufe  with  relu«5tance;  but  I  fay  again,  let  all  your  denials 
be  irrevocable  ;  let  no  importunity  overcome  your  refolution  ; 
let  the  No  once  pronounced,  be  as  a  brazen  wall,  againft 
which,  when  a  child  hath  fjme  few  limes  exhaufted  his  flrength, 
without  making  any  impreflion,  he  will  never  attempt  to  over- 
throw it  again."  How  oppofite  to  the  common  pradice,  is  the 
conduft  here  recommended!  Inftead  of  being  obeyed,  parents* 
jn  general,  ctioofe  to  obey  their  children,  while  they  continue 
in  the  ftate  of  infancy,  and  make  their  capricious  will  a  law, 
But  when  children  have  arrived  at  years  of  difcretion,  wherj 
reafon,  \yhen  nature,  when  the  laws  of  our  country,  all  con- 
j'pirc  10  give  them  their  liberty,  then  it  is  that  parents  feem 
defirous  of  reducing  them  to  a  ftate  of  fubjedion,  and  of  ex-r 
crcifing  over  them  that  authority,  which,  when  it  might  have 
"  cen  of  flgnal  fcrvice,  they  negleded  to  eftablifn.' 

— *  In  ihe  fiith  year,  children  begin  to  be  inquifltive,  and 
are  particularly  defirous  of  having  the  injundions  of  a  parenk 
explained  to  them.  When  fuch  an  explanation  can  be  given 
with  propriety,  it  fliould  never  be  re fu fed.  For  it  is  of  the 
lilmoft  importance,  that  children  fliould  be  fully  fatisn^d| 
that  the  commands  of  a  parent,  are  not  the  didlates  of  z, 
gloomy,  morofe,  and  fevere  difpofuion,  but  the  effeds  of  ma- 
tuts  deliberation,  and  that  nothing  is  confulttd  in  them,  but 
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their  welfare  and  happinefs.  At  the  firft  ellablifhment  of  pas- 
rental  authority,  children  Ihould  be  taught  to  pay  an  implicit 
obedience  to  the  will  of  a  parent,  becaufe  they  are  then  i^ica- 
pable  of  knowing  what  is,  or  is  not  conducive  to  their  imnne- 
diate  prefervation.  But  when  they  are  able  to  comprehend 
the  motives,  which  induce  a  parent  to  enJDin  obedience  to  his 
commands,  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  they  fhould  be  ex- 
plained :  for,  by  this  me^ns,  they  who  were  before  refpeded, 
will  be  now  beloved.  And  it  is  well  knovyn,  that  authority, 
built  upon  fear,  is  built  upon  a  weak  foundation,  that  may  be 
Ihaken  by  innumerable  accidents  i  but  built  on  love,  becomes 
indifiblubly  firm, 

*  But  the  ifiquifitive  temper  fo  confpicuous  in  children  at 
this  age,  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  nature  of  thofe  in- 
jun£lions  which  a  parent  (hall  think  proper  to  give  them* 
Curiofity,  that  aftive  principle,  which  has  hitherto  Iain  dor- 
mant, is  now  awakened.  Every  thing  which  they  fee,  every 
thing  which  they  hear  of,  becomes  the  objedl  of  their  enqui- 
ries. Occafions  will  arife,  on  which  this  curiofrty  cannot,, 
with  any  degree  of  propriety,  be  indulged.  On  fuch  oc- 
cafions, however,  if  you  refufe  children  the  prefent  gratifi- 
cation of  it,  they  fl:iould  not  be  left  without  hopes  of  having 
it  one  day  or  other  gratified.  For  it  is  a  principle  that  is,  on- 
its  firft  appearance,  eafiiy  fu pprefled,  and,  when  once  fup- 
prefixed,  with  the  utmoft  difficulty  recalled.  I  intend,  in  the 
profecution  of  this  work,  to  point  out  the  advantages  and  dii- 
.  advantages  that  may  be  derived  from  the  principle  of  curiofity,, 
as  it  is  directed  to  proper  or  improper  objedls,  as  it  is  exer- 
cifecl  in  worthy  or  unworthy  purfuils.  For  the  prefent,  I 
Ihall  content  myftlf  with  obferving,  that  as  it  is  produflive 
of  many  and  great  advantages,  it  fiiould  not  be  difregarded, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  watched  over  with  incefiant  vigilance 
and  care  :  and  that,  in  order  to  effeft  its  prefervation  with  cer- 
tainty, it  fhould  fometimes  be  fatisfied,  but  never  fatiated  ; 
this  principle  being  of  fuch  extreme  delicacy,  that  it  is  as  often 
deftroyed  by  a.  fuperfluity  of  nourifhment,  as  by  a  total  pri- 
vation.* ^ 

We  meet  in  this  work  with  many  pertinent  obferva- 
tions  on  the  management  of  children  when  the  powers  of 
their  underftanding  are  developing,  and  they  become  obnoxi- 
ous to  the  influence  of  example.  We  queftion,  however,  whe- 
ther the  author  has  not  fixed  with  too  much  precifion  the  va- 
rious ftages  in  which  the  mind  advances  in  improvement,  as 
it  is  probable,  that  the  asra  of  thefe  periods  niay  differ  greatly 
in  different  children.  We  acknowledge  at  the  fame  time, 
that  GUI'  own  obfervation  does-  not  authorife  us  to  difpute  the 
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autlior's  fentiments  on  this  point.  We  readily  concur  with 
him  in  opinion,  that  children  (hould  not  be  forced  to  too  early 
•or  clofe  an  application  to  ftudy,  from  the  hazard  not  only  of 
hurting  their  tender  faculties,  but  imprefling  them  with  an 
averfion  to  books.  The  feventh  year  of  their  age  is  the  pe- 
riod at  which  this  author  thinks  children  ought  firft  to  be 
taught  to  read  Englifh,  when,  he  is  alfo  of  opinion,  they 
fhould  acquire  it  in  the  manner  of  an  amufement.  In  the 
eighth  year  he  advifes  to  inftruft  them  in  the  art  of  writing. 

Thus  far  the  author's  precepts  are  equally  applicable  to  the 
education  of  fons  and  daughters ;  but  in  what  follows  of  the 
work  his  attention  is  wholly  devoted  to  the  education  of  fons. 
He  confiders  pubHc  fchools,  fuch  as  Weftminfter,  Eton,  and 
Wincheftcr,  as  the  mod  proper  jcminarles  for  the  fons  of  the 
great  and  affluent,  while  he  thinks  domeftic  education 
more  fuitable  to  the  children  of  private  gentlemen.  Of  the 
education  at  academies,  this  author  appears  to  entertain  no 
favourable  idea.  But  he  muft  certainly"  admit  it  to  be  the 
mod  convenient  for  fuch  as  can  neither  afford  to  fend  their 
fons  to  the  ^reat  feminaries,  nor  to  give  them  a  domeflic  edu- 
cation. We  certainly  know  of  many  academies  conducted  by 
able  niafters,  and  where  youth  are  inftruded  with  equal  atten- 
tion and  fuccefs. 

We  find  nothing  obfervable  in  the  remaining  part  of  the 
work,  excepting  that  the  aurhor,  with  his  ufual  precifion,  has, 
perhaps,  too  Ihidly  fpecified  the  periods  at  which  certain 
books  ought  to  be  read.  His  obierva/ions  in  general  are  judi- 
ous,  but  the  plan  of  education  he  has  delineated,  is  chiefly 
fuitable  to  the  children  of  the  great  and  opulent. 


VH.  Wenfley-Dale ;   or,  Rural  Conientplations :    A   Poem,     ^to* 
2S,  6J.     Davies, 

IN  the  Introduflion  to  this  Poem,  the  author  informs  us, 
^  that  he  has  endeavoured  to  vary  the  uniformity  which 
mull  be  the  necellary  refult  of  pafioral  writing,  by  ingrafting 
upon  the  native  dock  of  rural  defcription  fome  mifcellaneous 
and  exotic  flioots.  This  expedient  was  certainly  higlily  pro- 
per, and  we  muft  acknowledge  that  he  has  ufed  it  with 
addrcfs.  For,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  rural  images  he  re- 
prefents  are  beautiful,  and  well  adapted  to  poetical  defcription, 
the  digreflions  in  which  he  indulges  himlelf  are  judicioufly 
interwoven  with  the  principal  fubjedt,  and  his  tranfitions  are 
eafy  and  natural. 

The  fcene  of  this  poem,  which  is   dedicated  to  the  duchefs 
of  Bolton,  lies    ten   miles   from   Richmond,    and   four   from 
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Middleliam,  in  Yorklhire,  and  appears  to  be  richly  endow^ 
\vith  many  fingular  beauties  of  nature.  The  following  de- 
fcription  of  the  catarad  of  the  river  Eure,  near  Ayfgarth,  iS 
poetical  and  animated. 

<  But  now,  O  Ayfgarth  '.  let  my  i"ugged  verfe. 
The  wonders  of  thy  cataradls  rehearfe. 
Long  ere  the  toiling  (beets  to  view  appear. 
They  found  a  prelude  to  the  paufing  ear. 
Now  in  rough  accents  by  the  pendent  wood, 
Kolls  in  ftern  majefly  the  foamuig  flood  ; 
Kevolting  eddies  now  with  raging  fway, 
To  Ayfgarth's  ample  arch  incline  their  way. 
Playful  and  (low  the  curling  circles  move. 
As  when  (oft  breezes  fan  the  waving  grove ; 
'Till  prone  again,  with  tumult's  wilde(t  roar. 
Recoil  the  billows,  reels  the  giddy  fliore  j 
Da(h"d  from  its  rocky  bed,  the  winnow'd  fpray 
Kemounts  the  regions  of  the  cloudy  way. 
While  warring  columns  fiercer,  combats  join, 
And  make  the  t'lch,  rude,  thund'ring  fcene  divine.* 

We  afterwards  meet  with  the  defcription  of  a  beautiful 
tiymph  in  a  bathing-fcene,  which  is  worked  up  with  great 
Vi'armth,  and  delicacy  of  fentiment. 

*  Come  then,  pureftreamj,  the  pureft  of  the  throng, 
Come  and  adorn  my  tributary  fong. 

Prepare,  ye  nymphs,  pr.epariS  the  tepid^  wave. 
And  let  Cleora  there  fecurely  lave. 
Be  ftill  thou  north,  be  hu(h'd  thou  peevi(h  eaft> 
Cleora  bathes^  Cleora  forms  the  feaft. 
Let  no  rude  breezes  on  thy  bofom  dance, 
Nor  undulations  break  the  f'mooth  expanfe. 
Ye  mafking  willows  of  the  clofe  recefs. 
Be  virtue's  guard,  and,  lend  the  veiling  df  efs. 
Now  looking  round  (he  quits  her  loofe  attire. 
The  fcaly  tribes  with  one  accord  admire, 
The  confclous  ftream  dividing  to  embrace, 
'ClaTps  the  coy  panting  prize  in  all  her  grace. 
TninTparent  cover'd  how  enchanting  fhine. 
The  lovely-modeird  limbs  of  (hape  divine! 

*  As  Damon  (leeping  midft  the  foilage  lay, 
Luird  by  the  warblers  of  each  hovering  fpray. 
His  dreams,  the  heralds  of  his  future  hour. 
Bad  rangM  exltatic  through  each  Cyprian  bow'r* 
Damon,  the  blitheft  lad  of  rural  youth. 

The  fpotlefs  trsufcriptof  untainted  truth, 
Saw  quick  approaching  from  the  radiant  mornj 
in  azure  veft  on  downy  gether  borne, 
A  matchlefs  form  ;  her  paffion-darting  eye 
Eclips'd  the  brightnefs  of  Italia's  (ky. 
The  loves  attractive  met  in  bluflies  meek. 
And  health  high  circling  mantled  in  her  cheek) 
Her  every  liep,  her  attitude  and  air, 
ineffabie;  confefs'd  the  heavenly  fair  5 
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Kear  and  more  near  the  beauteous  form  advanced. 
Stole  on  his  foul,  in  pleafure's  zenith  tranc'd. 
Till  by  the  genius  of  the  fhade  appriz'd. 
He  woke,  and  found  the  vifion  realiz'd.' 

The  reprefenting  Damon  as  having  recourfe  to  the  thrufli, 
to  follicit  Cleora  in  his  behalf,  appears  to  us  to  be  too  violent 
an  incident ;  but,  exclusive  of  that  objeftion,  it  is  agreeably 
conduced,  and  accompanied  with  a  ihort  ode,  compofed  in  a 
ftrain  of  elegant  fimplicity. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  poem,  the  author  takes  an  opportunity 
of  celebrating  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  concerning  whom  he  has  re- 
Jated,  in  the  notes,  fome  curious  anecdotes,  fome  of  which 
have  not,  as  far  as  we  know,  been  ever  publiflied. 

We  fhall  prefent  our  readers  with  the  pidlure  of  a  happy 
country  life,  which  the  author  has  greatly  enriched  with  rural 
imagery. 

*  Beneath  yon  roof,  with  mantling  ivy  fpread. 

By  Peace,  by  Virtue,  and  Contentment  led. 

There  dwells  a  man,  within  whofe  gentle  breaft 

Life's  fcatter'd  bleffings  permanently  reft. 

Nor  fall  he  thinks  Time's  fleeting  moments  flow. 

Nor  moves  the  Aiding  fand  one  grain  too  flow. 

A  partner  kind  each  duteous  look  difplays. 

While  pratling  cherubs  cheer  his  rolling  dayt. 

The  fcythe's  full  fwath,  the  fickle's  grafp  fecur'd. 

And  with  each  comfort  of  the  year  immur'd  j 

His  dog  at  eafe,  the  cat  demurely  wife. 

His  flocks  robuft,  and  abfent  all  difguife. 

View  him  at  eve  returned  from  the  field, 

Bleit  in  whate'er  doraeftic  comforts  yield  : 

The  faggot  brought,  produc'd  the  wholefome  fare. 

He  gives  to  winter's  blafts  devouring  care ; 

As  humor  prompts  him,  and  his  gains  prevail, 
Jlager  each  ear  to  catch  the  coming  tale, 
Tells  in  his  wonted  fl:rain  the  day's  exploit, 
And  thus  with  rural  glee  contracts  the  niglit. 
The  fecial  ev'ning  palt,  he  refts  his  head. 
Where  friendly  flumbers  ftiade  his  humble  bed. 
What  tho'  no  pomp  falutes  his  opening  eyes. 
Yet  toil,  fweet  toil,  thefoothing  down  fuppliesj 
Early  he  breathes  the  falutary  hour. 
Now  carrolsloud,  now  weaves  the  flielt'ring  bow*r; 
Approves  his  lot  however  humbly  caft. 
And  grateful  ftiares  of  nature's  plain  repafl:, 
Nor  Itoops  to  know  how  kings  their  fceptres  wield, 
A  cot  his  palace,  innocence  his  fliield. 
If  bleak  the  wind,  and  the  world  dreary  lies. 
His  earneft  labor  mocks  the  chilling  flcies. 
While  timely  cares  repel  invading  fnows. 
And  the  firm  heart  with  rapture  doubly  glows. 
His  fimple  food,  the  pledge  of  ix)fy  health. 
Secures  his  joy,  fupplies  the  want  of  wealth  ; 
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Thus  circiimfcribM,  nor  after  more  he  pants. 
Nor  afks  one  other  good  to  cloie  his  wants. 
Till  fate  the  vital  fluid  llowly  rtopp, 
And  mellow,  like  autumnal  fruit,  he  drops. 

*  Perifh  the  meannefs  of  exulting  pride. 
That  fcoffing  wou'd  Aich  bounded  aims  deride. 
Let  Folly  fliout,  let  Vanity  aflume 
Her  pert  grimace,  her  ever-nodding  plume  5 
Let  Diffipation  and  her  giddy  train. 
The  gaudy  meteors  of  a  fickly  brain. 
On  wings  of  Icarus  difporting  fly, 
Till,  viaims  in  the  gay  purfuit,  they  dye." 

The  parts  we  have  extrafted  are  but  a  few  of  the  beau* 
tiful  paffages  contained  in  this  poem,  which  difcovers  a  luxu- 
riancy  of  imagination,  and  a  genius  for  exhibiting  the  images 
of  defcriptive  poetry.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  there  are 
feme  lines  which  may  juftly  be  charged  with  languor  of  fenii- 
ment  and  expreflicn  ;  but  the  vernfification  is,  in  general, 
harmonious,  and  the  poem  interfperfed  with  a  variety  of  epl- 
fodes  and  moral  fentiments. — Befides  the  approbation  of  cri- 
ticifm,  this  author  is  entitled  to  the  praife  of  benevolence, 
in  having  dedicated  the  emoluments  of  his  ingenious  produc- 
tion to  the  benefit  of  the  Leeds  Infirmary. 


VIII.  Cur  a  PoJIertores^Ji've  Appendicula  Not  arum  at  que  Emtndationum 
in  Theocrirum  Oxonii  nuperrime  publicatum.  d^to.  2s,  6d, 
Nourfe. 

'T^HIS  performance  abundantly  confirms  the  opinion  we  al- 
"*'  ways  have  entertained  of  Mr.  Toup's  uncommon  fami- 
liarity with  Grecian  literature,  and  of  his  fingular  fagacity  in 
conjedlural  criticifm.  It  is  an  addition  to  the  Animadverfiones 
which  he  lately  publifhed  in  the  learned  and  ingenious  Mr. 
"Warton's  edition  of  I'heocritus.  An  elegant  infcriptive  Dedi- 
cation to  his  grace  the  archbirtiop  of  Canterbury  is  pre- 
fixed. 

The  valuable  gloflcs  from  the  Vatican  and  Florentine  libra- 
ries which  Mr.  Warton  firft  printed  in  the  Oxfbrd  Theocritus, 
are  here  fometimes  cleared  from  their  corruptions,  and  cor- 
lefted,  together  with  the  text  of  the  poet.  Our  commenta- 
tor has  alfo  given  fome  emendations  of  the  old  printed  Scho- 
liaft:  on  Theocritus,  which  are  remarkably  happy.  The  fol- 
lowing, among  many  others,  may  ferve  as  an  inllance.  The 
Scholia  ft  is  r])eaking  of  the  moon,  p.  7.  *  Oi  'mdhctioi  rpi~ 
fAofxpov  iypdioov  y^pvuiacrcLp  cTotAoj/j  >Cj  Acu^.^iV-^J'st''  The  word 
yjviidffcLv,  to  fay  no  more,  is  not  Greek.  Mr.  Toup,  with 
,the  fmalleft  departure  from  the  context,  as  it  now  Hands,  but 
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with  a  great  and  beautiful  improvement  of  the  fenfe,  thus 
reads  the  paOage.-— *  "Efyam  XPTSEOSANAAAON/  &c. 
Jt  would  be  endlefs  to  particularife  the  many  corrupted  words, 
which  this  critic  has  reftored  to  their  original  purity,  with  a 
penetration  and  a  felicity  peculiar  to  himfelf. 

It  feems,  a  palTage  in  one  of  Mr.  Toup's  notes,  printed  in 
the  Oxford  Theocritus,  had  given  offence  to  a  perfon  of  emi- 
nent rank  in  the  church,  and  in  the  republic  of  letters.  Our 
author's  refentment  on  this  occafion,  which,  probably,  gave 
rife  to  the  prefent  publication,  is  exprelfed  in  thefe  words. 
Prajf.  p.  vii.  *  Rem  pro  fingulari  fua  fagacitate  minus  cepe- 
runt  nonnulli  Oxonienfes  ;  qui  eft  nic  fugillare  hand  erubue- 
runt,  homunculi  eruditione  mediocri  ingenio  nullo  ;  qui  in 
Hebraicis  per  omnem  fere  vitam  turpiter  volutati,  in  Uteris 
elcgantioribus  plane  hofpites  funt.'  Append,  p.  26.  «  Con- 
fulendus  omnino  vir  illuftriflimus,  et  cui  fexcenti  Hehrteculi  non 
funt  pares,  eruditiflimus  Potterus  in  Archa^ol.  Gr^c. — 
Quod  in  primis  notabit  homo  male  JeduluSy  et  qui  nee  me  nee 
niea  fatis  intcllexit.  Sed  parco  homini  qui  nemini  pepercit/ 
P.  29,  *  Cantelinam  autem  iftam,  a  bottle  fong^  in  Harmo- 
dium  confcripfit  Calliftratus,  quern  ideo  poetam  ingeniofum  et 
*valde  honum  cinjem  vocat  cl.  Louthius  in  Praeleclionibus  fuis  ; 
qui  et  fcolium  integrum  vel  dedit  vel  peffundedit.'  There  are 
iomc  readers,  perhaps,  who  will  think  thefe  three  quotations 
the  moft  entertaining  part  of  our  critic's  notes.  In  the  mean 
time,  we  may  fafely  venture  to  pronounce,  that  the  reader  of 
tafte  and  erudition  will  find  ample  fatisfadion  of  another  kind 
in  every  page  of  this  mafterly  commentary.  We  are,  how- 
ever, of  opinion,  that  our  learned  annotator  has  treated  cer- 
tain venerable  charadlers  rather  too  freely,  and  that  in  feme 
other  refpeds  he  writes  without  regard  to  decency. 

'  '  '■  irf' 

IX    The  Architeaure    of  y[.   Vitruvius   PoUio :    tranflated  from 

the  Original  Latin,  by  W.  Nqw ton,  Archue<3,  Folio,  l/.  11/.  6d. 

in  Sheets.     Dodfley. 

'~pHAT  a  tranflation  of  Vitruvius  into  the  Englifh  language 
-■-  fhould  not  hitherto  have  been  attempted,  we  can  ac- 
count for  only  from  the  obvious  difficulties  which  attend  fuch 
a  great  undertaking  ;  where  not  only  the  ftyle  and  terms  of 
the  author  require  to  be  ftudied  with  particular  attention,  but 
where  no  collateral  authorities  exift  which  might  ferve  for  the 
explanation  of  any  doubtful  paffage.  If  a  verfion  of  this  ce- 
lebrated ancient,  however,  has  fo  long  been  wanting  in  this 
country,  we  have  now  the  pleafure  to  behold  it  accompliflied 
by  Mr.  Newton  in  a  mafterly  manner.    Befides  the  beft  printed 
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editions  of  the  Latin  author,  the  tranflator  informs  us,  that 
he  has  occafionally  confulted  feveral  manufcripts.  What  pains 
he  has  taken  in  the  profecution  of  this  talk,  is  abundantly 
evident  from  the  notes,  in  which  he  has  not  only  coIle<fled 
the  remarks  of  former  commentators,  but  alfo  greatly  en- 
creafed  the  value  of  the  work,  with  many  valuable  obferva- 
tions  of  his  own. 

This  volume,  however,  contains  not  the  whole  work  of  Vi- 
truvius,  but  only  the  firft  five  books ;  a  circumftance  which 
was  forgot  to  be  mentioned  in  the  title  page,  but  has  been 
advertifed  fmce  the  time  of  the  publication. 

What  renders  the  tranflation  of  Vitruvius  fo  difficult  a  work 
is,  that  the  draughts  which  originally  accompanied  his  fyftem 
of  architecture,  are  now  entirely  loft,  and  his  feveral  commen- 
tators  Irave  been  obliged  to  fupply  them  from;  his  verbal  dew 
fcriptions.  In  executing  this  part  of  the  tafk,  Mr.  Newton 
has  likewife  acquitted  bimfelf  with  remarkable  ability  ;  and 
though  the  engravings  in  this  edition  be  not  fo  numerous  as 
in  the  French  one  of  M.  Perault,  yet  the  delineations  feem 
to  be  precife  and  accurate,  and  fufficiently  illuftrate  the  au- 
thor. 

A  Ihort  account  of  Vitruvius  is  prefixed  to  this  work,  con- 
cerning whom  the  following  circumftances  are  almoft  all  which 
are  known.  ' 

*  We  know  little  more  concerning  Vitruvius  than  what  is 
to  be  gathered  from  his  own  writings.  From  thefe  we  learn, 
that  his  parents  caufed  him  to  be  early  inftruded  in  architec- 
ture, as  well  as  in  many  other  fciences.  We  have  no  account 
of  his  prirents,  or  place  of  his  birth ;  but  he  was,  doubtlefs, 
a  native  of  fome  part  of  Italy,  if  not  of  Rome  itfelf;  for,  in 
fundry  parts  of  his  book,  he  ufes  the  words,  »<?/,  nojier^  Ssc, 
to  diftinguiih  the  Romans,  and  their  buildings,  from  all  others. 
By  the  knowledge  he  appears  to  have  had  of  divers  nations, 
and  their  public  edifices,  it  is  very  probable,  that  he  had 
fpent  much  of  his  time  in  travel.  He  tells  us,  he  had  ac- 
quired fome  fortune,  as  well  as  reputation,  by  his  profeflion  ; 
but,  in  his  fixth  proem,  he  fays,  it  was  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  that  he  was  fo  little  known ;  for  he  had  not,  like  the  ge- 
nerality of  architefls,  been  forward  in  foliciting  and  petition- 
ing for  employment,  having  learnt  not  to  be  felicitous  of  care, 
and  being  afliamed  to  requeft  advantages. 

*  He  was  one  of  the  engineers  of  the  Roman  army,  civil 
and  military  architedure  being  at  that  time  united  and  prac- 
tifed  as  one  profeflion.  From  his  own  words,  in  his  fecond 
Preface,  we  learn  that  he  was  low  of  ftature,  and  was  old  and 
infirm  when  he  publilhed  his  writings.' 

It 
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it  is  even  a  matttr  of  doubt  in  what  age  this  celebrated 
^ichite£l  lived.  The  mofl  common  opinion  is,  that  he  flou- 
rilhed  in  the  time  of  Auguftus ;  but  Mr.  Newton  produces 
fome  iVrong  arguments  for  fixing  him  in  the  period  whea 
Rome  was  governed  by  the  emperor  Titus, 

■  ' —r 

X.  The  Ancient  Buildings  of  Rome ;  hy  Antony  Defgodetz. 
publijhed  by  George  Marfliall,  Architea,  Vol.  I,  Folio^ 
2/.  1 2i.  6d,  in  Sheets,     Robfon. 

THE  work  of  M.  Defgodetz  was  firfi:  publlflied  near  a  cen* 
tury  ago,  when  the  fine  arts  were  cultivated  in  France 
under  the  patronage  of  Lewis  XIV.  by  whom  the  author  was 
fent  to  Rome,  in  company  with  other  academicians,  for  pro- 
fecuting  the  ftudy  of  architeflure.  During  the  fixteen  months 
he  remained  in  that  capital,  it  appears  that  he  applied  wiih 
fingular  afliduity  to  the  furvey  of  the  ancient  buildings.  He 
informs  us,  that  when  he  undertook  to  meafure  the  antiquities 
of  Rome,  his  chief  intention  was,  to  learn  which  of  the  au- 
thora  in  moft  efteem  ought  to  be  followed,  as  having  given  the 
moft  accurate  meafures ;  but  he  foon  found  reafon  to  be  con« 
vinced  that  they  were  all  extremely  defeftive  in  point  of  pre- 
cifion.  This  fault,  however,  he  candidly  imputes  not  to  thofe 
authors  themfelves,  but  to  the  workmen  who  had  been  em- 
ployed in  their  fervice.  To  prevent  his  being  led  into  the 
lame  errors,  he  took  the  meafures  of  all  the  ancient  ftrudures 
xjxadlly,  with  his  own  hands ;  and  repeated  the  whole  feveral  times, 
that  he  might  arrive  at  an  abfolute  certainty  ;  caufing  fuch 
of  the  buildings  as  were  under-ground  to  be  cleared,  and  erefl- 
ing  ladders  and  other  machines  to  get  at  thofe  which  were  ele- 
vated. He  affures  us,  that  in  this  manner  he  viewed  them 
clofely,  and  took  with  the  compaffes  the  heights  and  projec- 
tions of  every  member,  as  well  in  general  as  in  particular, 
even  to  the  fmallefl  parts. 

When  M.  Defgodetz  returned  to  Paris,  he  communicated 
his  defigns  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  royal  academy  of  archi- 
teAure,  whofe  approbation  induced  him  to  prefent  the  whole 
to  M.  Colbert,  through  the  interpofition  of  which  minifter, 
they  were  foon  after  publilhed  at  the  king's  expence. 

The  fubjefts  of  thefe  engravings  are,  the  Pantheon  at  Rome, 
in  twenty  three  plates;  and  the  following  other  buildings  in 
two,  three,  four,  or  five  plates  each. 

The  Temple  of  Bacchus,  at  Rome. 

The  Temple  of  Faunas,  at  Rome, 

The  Temple  of  Vefta,  at  Rome. 

The  Temple  of  Vcfta,  at  Tivoli. 

The 
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The  Temple  of  Fortuna  Virilis,  at  Rome. 

The  Temple  of  Peace,  at  Rome. 

The  Temple  of  Antoninus  and  Fauftina,  at  Rome. 

The  Temple  of  Concord,  at  Rome. 

The  Temple  of  Jupi^r  Stater,  at  Rome. 

The  Temple  of  Jupiter  the  Thunderer,  at  Rome. 

The  Temple  of  Mars  the  Avenger,  at  Rome. 
Thefe  drawings  of  M.  Defgodetz  appear  to  be  executed 
with  no  lefs  elegance  than  accuracy,  and  communicate  a  high 
idea  of  the  grandeur  of  ancient  Rome ;  nor  is  the  prefent  edi- 
tion, publifhed  by  Mr.  Marfhal,  in  any  refped  unworthy  of 
the  original,  while  it  has  the  advantage  of  being^  more  gene- 
rally uieful,  by  having  not  only  the  French  of  M.  Defgodetz, 
but  an  Englifh  tranflation,  on  oppofite  pages. 

XI.  The  fatal  Confequences  of  Adultery  to  Monarchies,  ai  nvell  as  t° 
pri'vate  Families :  "xvith  a  Defence  of  the  Bill  fajjed  in  the  Houfe 
tf  Lords  in  the  Year  177  I,  intituled,  "  An  A5i  to  refrain  Per- 
fons  lAiho  Jhall  be  di'vorced for  the  Crime  of  Adultery  from  marry- 
ing or  contra^ing  Matrimony  nvith  the  Party, ^^  .  And  an  Hijiorical 
Account  of  Marriage,  Sec,  By  Thomas  Pollen,  A.  M.  3^, 
Lowndes. 

'TpHE  fight  of  the  bill,  mentioned  in  ^he  title  page  of  this 
•*"  work,  which  was  paffed  laft  feflions  in  the  houfe  of  lords, 
but  not  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  occafioned  Mr.  Pollen  to 
confider  the  fubjeft  of  it,  as  he  was  not  able  to  learn  the  rea- 
fons  why  it  was  paffed  in  one  houfe,  and  not  in  the  other. 
In  doing  this  he  enumerates  the  evils  which  adultery  has 
brought  upon  nations  as  well  as  private  perfons.  The  evils 
brought  upon  nations  are  fuch  as  are  well  known,  and  which 
muft  have  occurred  to  every  one  who  has  confidered  the  fub- 
je£l.  Adultery  caufed  the  war  of  Troy,  the  downfall  of  the 
kingly  power  at  Rome,  and  the  conqneft  of  Spain  by  the 
Moors.  Amongft  the  evils  brought  upon  private  perfons  he 
ranks  thofc  which  befel  Jofeph,  Uriah,  Hippolytus,  Bellero- 
phon,  Silius,  whom  Meffalina  refolved  to  marry,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Overbury,  in  the  reign  of  king  James  the  firft.  He 
concludes  this  account  with  a  very  jufl:  remark,  that  *  it  is 
certainly  a  mod  egregious  folly  in  a  man  thus  injured  to  put 
his  life  upon  an  equal  lay  with  the  villain's  who  has  injured 
him,  and  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  injuring  him  a  fecond 
time.  The  beft  plea  he  can  make,  is,  that  the  law  has  not 
provided  a  fatisfadion  proportionate  to  the  injury,  fo  that  he 
is  under  a  neceffity  of  demanding  it  himfelf,  to  the  hazard  of 
his  own  perfon.  However  weak  this  plea  may  be,  yet  what  a 
pity  it  is,  that  many  a  brave  man  Ihall  be  loft  to  a  nation, 
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through  a  puni^lilio  of  honour,  from  a  defc6l  of  the  law  in  this 

particular.* 

Mr.  Pollen  wifties  that  a  law  were  in  force  to  prevent  an 
adulterer  and  adullerefs  ever  marrying  together  after  convidion, 
becaufe,  as  he  very  juftly  obferves,  it  might  be  a  means  of  pre- 
venting many  adulteries,  for  adulteries  are  often  committed 
with  a  view  of  after- marriage.  He  goes,  perhaps,  too  far  in 
fiying  that  fuch  a  law  might  prevent  frequent  murders,  as  an 
adultrefs,  unlefs  legally  convidcd,  would  not  by  fuch  a  law  be 
prevented  from  marrying  whomfoever  (he  pleafed,  could  fhe 
murder  her  hulband  fecretly  ;  but  Ihe  might  be  tempted  to 
commit  that  honid  crime,  through  fear  of  being  convi£led 
and  of  being  reftraincd  from  marrying  by  fuch  a  law. 

He  thinks  that  the  detriment  to  population  which  might  ac- 
crue from  the  prevention  of  fuch  marriages  is  of  no  import- 
ance, becaufe  no  good  to  a  nation  can  be  expefled  from  the 
iflfue  of  two  fuch  profligates  ;  but  of  this  we  confefs  we  en- 
tertain fome  doubt,  as  it  is  not  certain  that  the  defcendants  of 
fuch  perfons  would  inherit  their  faults. 

If  our  author's  arguments  are  not  conclufive,  we  have  ne- 
verthelefs  met  v/ith  entertainment  in  the  perufal  of  his  book, 
as  he  has  colleded  many  of  the  ancient  laws  and  cuftoms  re- 
lating to  the  punifliment  of  adulterers.  For  the  entertainment 
of  thofe  of  our  readers  who  have  not  examined  thefe  fubjedts, 
we  fhall  make  fome  extracts  from  this  part  of  his  work. 

*  Death  was  one  mode  of  punifhing  adulterers.  A  law  of 
the  Romans  authorized  a  hufband  to  kill  his  wife  if  he  caught 
her  in  the  aft  of  adultery.  And  Lyfias  declares  that  [in  a 
law  of  Areopagus]  it  is  exprefsly  faid,  not  to  condemn  for 
murder  that  man  who,  if  he  catch  an  adulterer  with  his  wife, 
fliall  take  upon  him  this  revenge.  And  a  law  of  the  VVifigoths 
enadled,  that  if  a  hufband  killed  the  adulterer  with  the  adul- 
terefs,  he  (liould  not  be  accounted  guilty  of  homicide. 

*  By  another  law  of  the  Wifigoths,  even  if  a  father  killed 
his  daughter,  whom  he  had  taken  in  adultery  in  his  own  houfe, 
he  was  not  to  incur  any  penalty  or  reproach. 

* Nay  Solon  allowed  any  man  to  kill  an  adulterer  when 

he  took  him. 

*  Mofes  commanded,  if  a  woman  that  was  only  betrothed 
was  lying  with  another,  both  of  them  fhould  be  ftoned  to 
death, 

*  Among  the  Athenians  and  the  Bohemians,  beheading  was 
executed  on  adulterers.  And  it  is  faid,  that  a  certain  king  of 
Tenedos  publilhed  a  hw,  that  if  any  one  took  an  adulterer,  he 
ibould  cut  off  his  head  with  an  axe,  and  that,  his  own  fon 
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being  taken,  and  he  who  took  him  afking  the  king  what  h^ 

muft  do,  he  anfwered,  Put  the  law  in  execution, 

*  The  emperor  Opilius  had  always  the  bodies  of  the  twa 
perfons  guilty  of  adultery  faftened  together  and  burnt  alive. 

*  In  old  Saxony,  if  a  married  woman  breaking  the  marriage 
contrad  committed  adultery,  they  fometimes  forced  her  to 
end  her  life,  being  hanged  with  a  halter  faftened  by  her  own 
hand,  and  over  her  body,  fet  on  fire  and  burnt,  they  hung 
her  feducer. 

*  Conftantine  ordered  that  a  wife  guilty  of  adultery  (hould 
be  thrown  into  a  nunnery,  giving  her  hufband  a  power  of 
taking  her  out  again  within  two  years,  if  he  thought  proper ; 
if  the  abovementioned  time  elapfed  or  the  hufband  died  be- 
fore he  took  her  out,  he  ordered  her  to  be  fhorn,  and  to  take 
the  habit  of  a  nun,  and  to  abide  in  the  fame  nunnery  during 
her  whole  life. 

«  Sdlon  made  the  following  law  in  refpeft  to  wives.  He 
would  not  fufFer  a  wife  with  whom  an  adulterer  had  been 
caught,  to  be  dreft  ©ut ;  but  if  Ihe  were  dreft  out,  he  bade 
any  one  that  met  her,  to  tear  off  her  cloaths. 

*  Again  by  a  law  of  Athens  it  was  thus  decreed.  When 
the  hulband  has  taken  the  adulterer,  let  it  not  be  lawful  for 
him  to  cohabit  with  his  wife,  but  if  he  do,  let  him  be  ac? 
counted  infamous.* 

*  When  the  Cumzeans  took  a  woman  in  adultery,  they 
brought  her  to  the  forum,  and  made  her  ftand  in  the  fight  of 
every  body  on  a  ftone.  Then  fetting  her  upon  an  afs,  they 
led  her  round  the  city  ;  after  that,  ihe  was  made  again  to  ftand 
on  the  fame  ftone,  and  all  her  life-time  was  reckoned  infamous, 
and  nicknamed  the  afs-rider.  And  they  looking  from  thence 
on  the  ftone  as  impure,  anathematized  it. 

'  The  adulterer  too  when  taken  had  his  ftiare  of  public  dif. 
grace.  Among  the  Pifidians,  he  was  led  about  the  town  fif- 
ing upon  an  afs.  Among  the  Lepreans,  he  was  carried  bound 
through  the  crofsways  for  three  days  together.  Among  the 
Gortynians,  he  was.publickly  brought  through  the  city  to  the 
niagiftrates  crowned  with  wool. 

*  The  Egyptians  ordained  that  if  a  man  had  prevailed  on  a 
married  woman  to  commit  adultery  with  him,  he  fliould  re- 
ceive a  thoufand  ladies. 

*  Tacitus  fpeaking  of  Germany  informs  \is,  that,  there 
were  very  few  adulterers  in  fo  numerous  a  people,  the  pu- 
liiftiment  for  which  was  at  hand,  and  allowed  to  huft)and8. 
The  hu|band  having  ilript  her  [his  wife]  naked,  and  cut  ofF 
her  hair  before  her  relations,  turn'd  her  out  of  dpors,  and 
whipt  her  through  every  ftreet. 
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•  In  ancient  Saxony,  if  a  married  woman,  breaking  the 
marriage  contra^,  was  guilty  of  adultery,  fometinies  a  fe- 
male troop  being  affembled  the  women  led  her  round  about, 
whipped  through  the  ftreets,  beating  her  with  rods,  and 
goading  her  with  fmall  wounds,  fent  her  from  town  to  town 
bloody  and  torn,  and  dill  there  met  her  frefh  tormentors, 
drawn  by  their  zeal  tor  chaftity,  till  they  kft  her  either  dead 
or  fcarce  alive. 

*'  At  Athens  when  they  caught  adulterers  in  the  fad,  they 
tied  them  neck  and  heels,  made  bald  their  poileriors  with 
hot  a(hes,  and  then  thrult  up  their  bodies  radifhes  of  the 
largeft  fize, 

*  The  Egyptians  commanded  the  nofe  of  an  adulterefs  to 
be  flit,  being  of  opinion  that  fhe  who  fet  herfelf  off  to  gratify 
an  unpardonable  incontinence,  fhould  have  taken  from  her 
whatever  moli  recommended  her  beauty. 

'  Canute  made  this  decree  :  if  a  wife,  the  hulband  being 
yet  alive,  be  convidled  of  having  an  illicit  commerce  with  any 
other  m'an  whatever ;  let  both  her  nofe  and  her  ears  be  cut 
off. 

•  Zaleucus,  prince  of  Locris,  made  a  law,  that  the  adul- 
terer*5  eyes  (hould  be  put  our,  of  whofe  confummate  juftice 
there  is  the  following  remarkable  account.  When  according 
to  his  own  law,  his  Ton  was  to  be  deprived  of  both  his  eyes, 
being  found  guilty  of  adultery,  and  the  whole  city,  out  of 
regard  to  the  father  would  have  had  the  young  man  releafed 
from  the  penalty,  he  for  fome  time  oppofed  ir.  At  laft,  be- 
ing overcome  by  the  inifeaties  of  the  people,  having  firft 
pulled  out  one  of  his  own  eyes,  and  then  one  of  his  fon's, 
he  left  to  both  the  ufe  of  fight.  Thus  he  gave  the  law  its 
due  meafure  of  punilhment,  dividing  himfelf  equally  be- 
tween the  compaluonate  father  and  righteous  law'giver.' 

There  are  fome  other  punifhments  mentioned  in  this  work, 
but  thofe  we  have  quoted  are  fufficient  to  Ihew  the  deteftation 
in  which  adultery  has  conftantly  been  held.  We  do  not  wifli 
to  fee  the  feverity  of  fome  of  them  copied  here  ;  although 
we  fliould  with  great  fatisfaftion  fee  fome  law  enaded  which 
might  prevent  the  frequent  commiflfion  of  a  crime  which  is 
produdlive  of  fo  many  pernicious  confequences. 

Mr.  Pollen  has  given  us  a  hiftory  of  marriage,  in  which 
he  has  interfpcrfcd  feveral  quotations  from  the  ancients,  as 
well  from  the  poets  as  the  profe  writers.  Some  of  thefe  are 
not  much  to  the  purpofe,  but  the  greater  part  fliow  that  the 
inlfitution  has  generally  been  ac<^ounted  honourable, 
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Xtl.  The  Anttdott ;  or  an  Enquiry  into  the  Merits  of  a  Sook,  enti- 
ties, A  Journey  into  Siberia,  made  in  MDCCLXI.  By  the 
Abbe  Chappe  D'Auteroche.     8'z/o.  3;.  dd.     Leacroft. 

'T'HE  original,  of  which  this  is  a  free  tranflation,  was  written 
'*'  as  it  is  fuppofed  by  a  Ruffian  nobleman,  in  French.  The 
author  appears  to  be  a  pcrfed  mafter  of  "that  language, 
having  either  acquired  that  accomplifhment  in  his  travels, 
or  having  a  native  of  France  to  correal  his  French,  For 
there  are  at  prefent  among  the  Rulfian  nobility,  men  both 
of  great  abilities,  and  likewife  fuch  as  are  well  converfant 
with  the  various  European  languages,  efpecially  the  French  ; 
owing  chiefly  to  the  late  emprefs  Elizabeth's  predileclioa 
for  that  nation.  The  author  feems  to  be  a  very  fprightly 
writer,  with  a  peculiar  vein  of  humour  and  a  good  tafte 
for  the  polemical  ftyle,  which,  conduced  by  a  truly  pa- 
triotic fpirit,  carries  our  writer  often  beyond  the  limits  of 
calm  controverfy,  and  betrays  fometimes  an  animofity  and 
acrimony  which  is  ill  becoming  a  man  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, and  who  on  account  of  his  employ  at  court,  is  expefled 
to  be  poflefled  of  more  polite  and  refined  manners.  Our  fair 
tranflator  has  endeavoured  to  foften  thofe  too  harfh  expref- 
fions,  and  to  take  off  the  edge  of  the  too  keen,  and  we  may 
really  fay  often  too  low  and  harfli  recriminations,  without, 
however,  depriving  it  of  the  humorous  fprightlinefs,  and  of 
that  fpirit  which  is  confpicoous  through  the  whole  of  this 
performance. 

But  we  fhall  fay  no  more  on  this  head  ;  but  permit  the  au- 
thor and  tranflator  to  fpeak  for  thcmfelves. 

*  The  25th  day  of  March  the  Abbe  arrives  at  Wiatka — he 
is  fo  obliging  as  to  accept  of  a  dinner  Madame  de  Perminow 
offers  him — he  leaves  her  at  eight  in  the  evening — fhe  pro- 
vides him  with  lanterns  and  flambeaux — he  continues  his  road, 
and  immediately  upon  this,  p.  45,  he  fays,  "  as  often  as  I 
got  upon  any  eminence,  I  flopped  to  take  a  view  of  the  cir- 
cuirjacent  country.*'  He  has.  forgot  that  Madame  Pcrminow's 
lanterns  and  flambeaux  teftify  his  travelling  by  night ;  fo  that 
he  eit'ner  did  not  Hop  upon  the  eminence,  or,  if  he  did,  he 
was  little  the  better  for  it.  He  fays,  "  the  country  is  only  cul- 
tivated round  about  the  villages."  The  fnow  muft  have  been 
ftill  on  the  ground,  becaule  the  Abbe  was  travelling  in  fledges  ; 
how  then  could  he  fee  whether  the  ground  was  cultivated  or 
not  ?  A  certain  proof  of  its  being  fo,  is,  that  it  furniflies 
with  corn  the  government  of  Archangel,  part  of  the  provinces 
between  Cafan  and  Tobolfk  ;  and  about  Wiatka  there  are  im- 
menfe  diftilleries  of  brandy.     After  a  few  more  overturns,  he 
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reaches  Troitzkoie  on  the  26th,  where  he  has  his  fledges  re- 
paired. Here  a  frelh  Inftance  offers,  of  the  Abbe's  great 
goodnefs  of  heart — he  falls  afleep  in  his  fledge  during  the 
night — he  wakes  fome  time  afterwards,  and  finds  himfelf  alone. 
As  he  was  fenfible  his  companions  had  no  reafon  to  be  pleafed 
whh  his  ufage  of  them,  fear  feizes  his  great  foul  :  he  fufpedcd 
no  lefs  than  that  his  fuite  had  deferred  him  in  the  midft  of 
the  fnows :  his  confcience  told  him  he  deferved  it  :  but  he 
foon  found  that  his  attendants,  in  fpite  of  his  ill- ufage  of 
them,  both  in  thought,  word,  and  deed,  were  not  fo  ill-na- 
tured as  himfelf;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  had  been 
fo  attentive  as  not  to  difturb  his  fleep,  when  they  went  to 
warm  themfelves.  At  this  moment,  Abbp,  1  would  not  chufe 
to  have  you  draw  a  comj)arifon  between  them  and  yourfelf  5 
you  would  be  too  great  a  lofer  :  a  good  confcience  is  feldom- 
attended  with  a  foul  fo  full  of  dark  fufpicion. 

*  The  Abbe,  with  no  great  fweetnefs  either  of  temper  or 
countenance,  routes  his  fervant,  whom,  as  well  as  the  other 
attendants,  he  found  lying  by  the  fide  of  ^ou ng  girls,  (a  good 
anecdote  for  the  academy)  :  the  fervant,  accuflomed  to  his 
ill  humour,  probably  exculpates  himfelf  by  ailedging  the 
temptation  ;  and  the  Abbe  ends  this  important  narrative,  by 
faying,  *•  1  was  obliged  to  put  up  with  this  aff^-air."  Did  you 
pbferve,  reader,  how  the  Abbe's  ill- humour  was  fbftened  at 
the  mention  of  the  pretty  girls  ?  He  affefls  to  be  gallant  in 
many  parts  of  his  book  :  here  he  makes  a  virtue  of  necefllty* 
Having  made  up  the  quarrel  with  his  peopky  (he  repeats  my 
people  as  often  as  poflrble,  to  give  him  confequence,  though  he 
had  but  one  fervant  among  them  ;  the  reft  were  his,  fellow- 
travellers)  and  having  found  his  pin:ols,  he  fets  out,  arme4 
cap  a  pie,  as  becomes  a  man  of  his  exemplary  courage.* 

The  acceflion  of  Peter  III.  is  an  event,  which  deferves  to 
be  reprefented  in  its  true  light,  as  it  makes  part  of  pur  mo- 
dern hiftory,  and  is,  however,  very  little  known  in  this  part 
of  the  world.  The  Abbe  mifreprefents  it  at  the  puifet,  and 
our  author  thus  fets  him  to  rights. 

*  The  Abbe  fays,  "  At  the  jnftant  of  her  death  Peter  com^ 
mands,  and  is  acknowledged  emperor."  A  mighty  wonder 
indeed  !  twenty  years  ago  the  oath  of  allegiance  taken  to  the 
emprefs  Elizabeth,  acknowledged  her  nephew,  the  grand 
duke,  her  fiicceflbr.  It  is  very  aftoniiljing,  to  be  fure,  that  at 
the  inltant  of  her  death  he  (hould  command,  and  be  acknow- 
ledged emperor.  Is  it  not  the  fame  in  France,  Monf. 
fi'Auteroche  ?  The  moment  the  breath  is  out  of  your  king's 
body,  the  dauphin  "  commands,  and  is  acknowledged.*' 
The   next  fenfence  is   worthy  of  notice:   **  The  emprefs  his 
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Tvife  came  and  fell  at  his  feet,  and,  flriking  her  head  agaiivfl 
the  ground,  paid  him  homage  as  the  firft  of  his  flaves  "  Di^es 
this  anfwer  the  defcription  you  have  juft  given  us  of  the  em- 
prefs,  Abbe  ?  After  what  you  have  faid  of  her,  can  wc  think 
it  pollible  Ihe  fliould  introduce  fuch  a  ceremony  : — to  what 
end  r  Take  a  piece  of  advice  from  me,  Monf.  Chappe  j  do 
not  always  give  fuch  free  fcope  to  your  imagination  ;  it  is 
not  at  all  times  fo  peculiarly  happy  as  you  have  found  it  in 
Ibme  few  inftances.  liCt  us  now  fee  whether  the  Abbe  could 
have  any  ground  to  go  upon,  for  what  he  here  tells  us,  and 
in  what  place  the  emprefs  could  have  **  proftratcd  herfelf  like 
the  firft  of  his  Haves.'*  At  the  moment  that  the  emprefs  Eli- 
zabeth was  dying,  Peter  the  Third  and  his  princefs  were  at 
her  bed- fide:  it  could  not  be  there  that  Ihe  fell  at  his  feet. 
As  foon  as  the  four  phyficiins,  who  were  in  the  room,  declared 
that  the  emprefs  was  dead,  the  doois  of  the  anti-chamber 
were  thrown  open  ;  the  members  of  the  fenate  and  the  v/hole 
court  came  in  ;  there  was  not  a  creature  there  that  did  not 
fliew  the  decpeft  atllidtion  ;  nothing  but  fobs  were  heard. 
The  emperor  retired  ,  the  emprefs  Catherine  had  agreed  with 
him,  that  Ihe  would  ftay  in  the  apartments  with  the  corpJe, 
till  he  went  to  the  chapel.  During  all  this  time  there  was  no 
idea  of  profirating  herfelf  at  his  feet.  She  gave  fuch  exadt 
orders,  that  in  lefs  than  two  hours  time  all  the  town  could  be 
admitted  into  the  apartments  wiiere  the  late  emprefs  was  laid 
in  ftate.  The  emperor  then  fent  her  word  to  come  into  the 
chapel,  where  (he  fiill  neither  fell  at  his  feet,  nor  ftruck  her 
head  againft  the  ground,  nor  paid  Rim  homage  :  Ihe  was 
there  merely  as  a  fpeftatrefs  of  the  oaths  of  allegiance  taken 
to  the  emperor,  and  as  an  afliHant  in  the  prayers,  &c.  All 
thefe  fafis  are  well  known,  and  no  body  ever  heard  them  re- 
lated in  any  other  manner,  till  Monf.  Chappe  took  that 
trouble  :  but  fuppofing  it  really  had  been  as  the  Abbe  fa\s, 
what  did  it  fignify  whether  the  etiquette,  which  is  always  ab- 
furd,  obliged  her  to  kneel  upon  one  or  both  knees,  or  to 
bow  her  body  to  the  ground,  and  touch  the  floor  with  her 
forehead  I  Are  not  your  kings.  Abbe,  on  the  day  of  their  <:o- 
ronation,  extended  at  their  length  upon  the  ground  in  the 
middle  of  the  cathedral  church  at  P.heims  ?  You  do-  not  fee 
any  thing  extraordinary  in  that ;  no  njore  do  I.  There  is  not 
a  perfon  of  the  meaneft  capacity,  that  could  poflihly  fufpedl 
that  the  intention  of  this  could  be  to  declare  himfelf  the  llav: 
c>f  the  fervants  of  the  aitar-'.  Might  not  the  emprefs  llien  as 
well  (if  the  etiquette  had  preJcitbed  it  to  her)  have  prpftrated 
herfelf,  and  paid  homage  to  the  eaiperor,  without  declaring 
•    •     '  hericH 
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^erfelf  his  firfl:  (lave  ?  But;  as  I  fkid  before,  the  truth  is,  that 
it  was  not  done,  nor  ever  thought  of.* 

It  is  juft  to  obferve  here,  that  it  ir  a  confVant  cullom  in  Ruf- 
fia  at  the  change  of  their  fbvereigns  to  take  the  oath  of  all 
the  military  perfons,  and  in  general  of  all  the  placemen;  and 
as  they  are  of  various  religions,  the  form  of  the  oath  is  fent 
to  the  cltrgymen  of  every  religious  party,  and  the  oath  i^ 
taken  in  the  chapel,  which  gives  the  clergymen  fufficient  eni" 
ploy  during  the  firfl  days  of  a  new  reign, 

*  Our  author  next  informs  us,  that  there  was  upon  this 
occafion  a  public  talk  of  erefting  a  ftatue  of  mafiy  gold  to  th^ 
emperor:  he  adds,  *'  But  fome  body  obferving,  that  there  was 
not  gold  enough  in  the  whole  empire  for  filch  a  purpole,  the 
ju(hiefs  of  the  refleftion  determined  the  Ruffians  to  confine 
themfclves  to  a  ftatue  one  foot  high,  which  was  to  be  placed 
in  the  fenate  houfe.  A  ftatue  of  bronze  was  foon  after  fub* 
f^ituted  in  the  place  of  this  ;  and  at  length  the  nation  feemed 
refolvcd  to  have  one  of  marble."  This  determination,  as 
Monf,  Chappe  pleafes  to  call  it,  in  all  probability  founded 
iipon  the  coffee  honfe  converfation  of  fonie  officers  pleafed  witii 
the  profpedl  of  returning  to  their  eftates,  which  by  their  ab- 
fence  had  nearly  run  to  ruin — this,  I  fay,  is  evidently  placed 
here  to  give  him  an  ^opportunity  of  making  the  remark  he  is 
delighted  with,  \\t.  **  That  there  was  not  gold  enough  in  the 
uhole  empire  for  fuch  a  purpofe."  I  will  charitably  fuppofe. 
Abbe,  you  are  unacquainted  with  the  riches  of  our  mines  5 
you  would  otherwife  have  known  we  are  more  able  than  many 
other  nations  I  could  name,  to  anfwer  fuch  an  expence,  and 
wlrhout  any  damage  to  our  circulation.' 

Ruffia  has,  no  doubt,  very  rich  mines;  in  the  year  176*5, 
there  were  40,000  puds  of  copper  at  the  mines  of  Kolywano- 
wolkrefenfkoy,  in  Siberia,  which  had  not  been  ufed,  as  the  gold 
and  filver,  in  which  this  mine  is  very  rich,  had  not  yet  been 
fcpa rated  from  it  ;  this  operation  was  delayed  bccaufe  it  would 
have  been  very  expenfive  to  tranfport  fo  much  lead  as  it  vvould 
require  to  that  remote  part  of  the  world,  which  is  at  about 
4000  Englifli  miles  from  Peterfbiirg.  In  the  fame  year  the 
emprefs  fent  three  puds  of  refined  gold  to  the  fomale  monaf- 
tery,  at  Pcterlburg,  in  order  to  gild  the  cupola  with  it,  which 
zs  entirely  covered  with  copper :  ail  this  gold  was  the  produ;^ 
of  Ruilian  mines  in  Siberia. 

The  author  is  higlily  commendable  for  endeavouring  \o  un- 
deceive  the  public  in  regard  to  the  falfe  reprefentatlons  of  this 
French  writer.  He,  and  the  reft  of  his  countrymen,  have  of  late 
engrofied  almoft  every  branch  of  literature  with  their  numerousj 
fupwrncial,    but    well   written    pieces  :     the    greater    parr    of 
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the  public  is  captivated  by  their  fhowy  and  fplendid  publiea- 
tions,  and  their  agreeable  ftyle  ;  which  has  procured  a  pre- 
ference to  be  given  to  French  chemifts,  hiftorians,  travellers, 
philofophers,  and  even  their  very  lexicographers,  to  the  great 
prejudice  of  found  learning  :  hence  our  publications  after  the 
true  French  tafte  abound  with  impiety,  levity,  and  an  ejprit 
de  bagatelky  without  paying  any  regard  to  morality,  truth,  and 
folidity. 


Xlir.  Fitz-StephenV  Defcrlption  of  the   City  of  London.     With 

a  Commentary.      A  DiJJertaticn  on  the  Author  is  prefixed:  And  to 

the  Whole   is  fubjoined  a   correSl   Edition   of  the  Original,   n.vith 

tvarious  Readings y  and  fome  ufeful  Annotations »     ^to.    4',  fe^ved. 

While. 

'^EXT  to  Doomefday-Book,    William   Fitz-Stephen's  De- 

•*"^    fcription  of  London,  is  allowed  to  be  the  moft  early  work 

on  the  fubjed  that  we  meet  with  in  any   writer,  being  com- 

pofed  at  fo  remote  a  period  as  towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth 

century. 

The  author  appears  to  have  been  particularly  attached  to 
Thomas  a  Becket,  to  an  account  of  whpfe  life  this  Dcfcription 
was  written  as  a  preamble.  Whatever  uiight  be  the  credulity 
of  Fitz-Stephens  in  regard  to  hiftoricarfa*as,  or  however  he 
was  biafied  by  a  partiality  for  the  prelate  above  mentioned,  we 
have  no  reafon  to  queftion  the  authenticity  of  what  he  has 
delivered  relative  to  the  ancient  ftate  of  the  capital ;  and  w^ 
rauft  therefore  confider  this  Defcription  as  a  matter  of  great 
curiofity.  We  Ihall  prefent  our  readers  with  a  quotation  from 
the  beginning  of  the  treatife. 

*  Amongft  the  mod:  noble  and  famous  cities  of  the  world, 
this  of  London,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  England,  is 
one  of  the  mod  renowned,  on  account  of  its  wealth,  its  ex- 
tenfive  trade  and  commerce,  its  grandeur  and  magnificence. 
it  is  happy  in  the  wholfomenefs  of  its  climate,  in  the  profefr 
fion  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  the  ftrength  of  its  fortrelTes, 
the  nature  of  its  fituation,  the  honour  of  its  citizens,  the 
chaliity  of  its  matrons,  and  even  in  the  fports  and  pafiimes 
there  ufed,  and  the  number  of  illuftiious  perfons  that  inhabit 
it.  Of  thefe  particulars  we  fliall  exhibit  a  more  dillindl  re- 
prefentation. 

*  There,  then, 

*'  Men's  minds  are  foften'd  by  a  clement  Ikyj" 
not  fo,  however,  as  to  make  them  prone  to  lafcivioufnefs,  but 
only  to  banifh  all  rudenels  and  ftrity,  by  making  them  liberal 
and  benevolent. 
'  '  •  The 
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*  The  epifcopal  fee  is  at  St.  PauPs  Church  :  this  was  for- 
merly metropolitical,  and  'tis  thought  will  be  fo  again,  fhould 
the  citizens  return  into  the  ifland  ;  unlefs  the  archiepifcopal 
rank  of  the  martyr  St.  Thomas,  and  his  corporal  prefence 
there,  fhould  for  ever  appropriate  that  dignity  to  Canterbury, 
where  it  is  now  lodged.  But  as  this  faint  has  ennobled  both 
thefe  cities,  London  by  his  birth,  and  Canterbury  by  his  mar- 
tyrdom, they  both  in  refped  of  this  faint,  and  indeed  with 
jufticc,  have  much  to  alledge  reciprocally  one  againft  the 
other.  In  point  of  divine  worfhip,  there  are  in  London  and 
the  fuburbs  thirteen  large  conventual  churches,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-fix  parochial  ones. 

*  On  the  eaft  ftands  the  palatine  tower,  a  fortrefs  both  large 
and  ftrong,  the  walls  and  body  of  which  are  eredled  upon  deep 
foundations,  and  built  with  a  cement  tempered  with  the  blood 
of  hearts ;  on  the  weft  are  two  caftles  well  fortified ;  and  the 
city  wall  is  both  high  and  thicic,  with  feven  double  gates,  and 
many  towers  or  turrets  on  the  north  fide  thereof,  placed  at 
proper  diftances.  London  once  had  its  walls  and  towers,  in 
like  manner,  on  the  fouth ;  but  that  vaft  river,  the  Thames, 
which  abounds  with  fifh,  enjoys  the  benefit  of  tides,  and 
waflies  the  city  on  this  fide,  hath  in  a  long  tra<^  of  time  to- 
tally fubverted  and  carried  away  the  walls  in  this  part.  On 
the  weft  again,  and  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  the  royal  palace 
exalts  its  head,  and  ftretches  wide  art  incomparable  ftrudure 
furniflied  with  baftions  and  a  breaft-work,  at  the  diftance  of 
two  miles  from  the  city,  but  united  to  it  as  it  were  by  a  po- 
pulous fuburb, 

*  Adjoining  to  the  buildings  all  round  lie  the  gardens  of 
thofe  citizens  who  dwell  in  the  fuburbs,  which  are  v;ell  fur- 
nilhed  with  trees,  are  fpacious,  and  beautiful. 

'  On  the  north  are  corn-fields,  pafturcs,  and  delightful  mea- 
dows, intermixed  with  pleafant  ftreams,  on  which  ftands  many 
a  mill,  whofe  clack  is  fo  grateful  to  the  ear.  Beyond  them 
an  immenfe  fbreft  extends  itfelf,  beautified  with  woods  and 
groves,  and  full  of  the  lairs  and  coverts  of  beafts  and 
game,  ftags,  bucks,  boars,  and  wild  bulls.  The  fields  above- 
mentioned  are  by  no  means  hungry  gravel  or  barren  fands, 
but  may  vie  with  the  fertile  plains  of  Afia,  as  capable  of  pro- 
ducing rlie  moft  luxuriant  crops,  and  filling  the  barns  of  th^ 
hiiids  and  farmers 

<t  — *-. —  with  Ceres'  golden  flieaf." 

*  Round  the  city  again,  and  towards  the  north,  arife  certain 
•excellent  fprings  at  a  fmall  drftance,  whofe  waters  are  fweet, 
falubrious,  clear,  and 
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"  Whofe  runnels  murmur  o'er  the  (liining  ftones.'* 
Amongft  thefe,  Holywell,  Clerkenwell,  and  St.  Clement's 
well,  may  be  efteemed  the  principal,  as  being  much  the  beft 
frequented,  both  by  fcholars  from  the  fchools,  and  the  youth 
of  the  city,  when  in  a  fummer's  evening  they  are  difpofed  to 
take  an  airing.  This  city,  en  the  whole,  is  doubrlefs  moft 
charmitig,  at  leaft  when  it  has  the  happinefs  of  being  well 
governed. 

'  In  refpeft  of  the  inhabitants,  the  city  may  be  proud  of  its 
iniTKites,  who  are  well  furniflied  with  arms,  and  are  numerous. 
in  the  time  of  the  late  war,  when  king  Stephen  direded  a 
inuder,  it  turned  out,  of  effeftive  men,  no  lefs  than  twenty 
thoufand  horfe  properly  accoutred,  and  fixty  thoufand  foot.' 

We  are  of  opinion  with  lord  Lyttelton,  that  the  number  of 
men  here  Specified  is  greatly  exaggerated,  as  Peter  of  Biois,  at 
that  time  archdeacon  of  London,  in  a  letter  to  the  pope,  rec- 
kons all  the  inhabitants  of  tiiat  city  at  no  more  than  forty  thou- 
fand. His  lordftiip  jufily  fufpefts,  that  if  there  was  any  muf- 
iter,  it  mufl:  have  contained  the  militias  of  Middlefex,  Kent, 
and  other  adjacent  counties.  We  iliall  lay  before  our  readeis 
a  farther  extrad  from  this  interefting  publication. 

*  The  matrons  of  the  city  are  perfeci  Sabines. 

*  The  three  principal  churches  in  Lor^don  are  privileged  by 
grant  and  ancient  ufage  with  fchools,  and  tiiey  are  all  very 
fiouriihing.  Often  indeed  through  the  favour  and  coimte- 
rance  of  perfons  eminent  in  philofophy,  more  fhools  are  per- 
mitted. On  feftivals,  at  thofe  churches  were  the  feaft  of  the 
patron  faint  is  folemnized,  the  mafters  convene  their  fcholars. 
The  youth,  on  that  occafion,  difpute,  fome  in  the  demonftrc- 
tive  way,  and  fbme  logically.  Thefe  produce  their  cnthy- 
memes,  and  thofe  the  more  perfeft  fyllogifms.  Some,  the 
better  to  fiiew  their  parts,  are  exercifed  in  difputation,  con- 
tending with  one  another,  whilfl:  others  are  put  upon  eftab'ifli- 
ing  fome  truth  by  way  of  illuftration.  Somq  fophifls  endea- 
vour to  apply,  on  feigned  topics,  a  vaft  heap  and  flow  of 
words  ;  others  to  impofe  upon  you  with  falfe  conclufions. 
As  to  the  orators,  fome  with  their  rhetorical  harangues  employ 
ail  the  pov/ers  of  perfuafion,  taking  care  to  obftrve  the  pre- 
cepts of  art,  and  to  omit  nothing  appofire  to  the  fubjeft. 
The  boys  of  different  fchools  wrangle  with  one  another  in 
verfe ;  contending  about  the  principles  of  Grammar,  or  the 
rules  of  the  perfed  tenfes  and  fupines.  Others  there  are,  who 
in  Epigrams,  or  other  compofitions  in  numbers,  ufe  all  that 
low  ribaldry  we  read  of  in  the  Ancients  ;  attacking  their  fchool- 
mafters,  but  without  mentioning  names,  with  the  old  Fefcen- 
bine  Jicentioufncfs,  and  difcharging  their  feoffs  and  farcaims 
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-againft  them  ;  touching  the  foibles  of  their  fehool-fellows,  or 
perhaps  of  greater  perfonages,  with  true  Socratic  wit,  or  bit- 
ing them  more  keenly  wiih  a  Thsonine  tooth  :  the  audience, 
fully  difpofed  to  laugh, 

*<  With  curling  nofe  ingeminate  the  peals." 
*  The  followers  of  the  feveral  trades,  the  venders  of  va^ 
rious  commodities,  and  the  labourers  of  every  kind,  are  daily 
to  be  found  in  their  proper  and  diftimSl  places,  according  to 
their  employments.  And  moreover,  on  the  bank  of  the  river, 
befides  the  wine  fold  in  fliips  and  vaults,  there  is  a  public  eat- 
ing, houfe  or  cook*s-fhop.  Here,  according  to  the  feafon,  you 
may  find  viduals  of  all  kinds,  roafted,  baked,  fried  or  boiled. 
Fifli  large  and  fmall,  with  coarfe  viands  for  tlie  poorer  fort,  and 
more  delicate  ones  for  the  rich,  fuch  as  vcnifon,  fowls,  and 
fmall  birds.  In  cafe  a  friend  fhould  arrive  at  a  citizen's  houfe, 
much  wearied  with  his  journey,  and  chufes  nor  to  wait,  an 
hungred  as  he  is,  for  the  buying  and  cooking  of  meat, 

**  The  water's  ferv'd,  the  bread's  in  bafkets  brought  5" 
and  recourfe  is  immediately  had  to  the  bank  above-mentioned, 
where  every  tiling  defiiable  is  inllantly  procurrd.  No  number 
fo  gi^at,  of  knights  or  ftrangers,  can  either  enter  the  city,  at 
anynour  of  day  or  night,  or  leave  it,  but  all  may  be  fupplied 
with  provifions ;  fo  that  thofe  have  no  occafion  to  faft  too  long, 
nor  thefe  to  depart  the  city  without  their  dinner.  To  this 
place,  if  they  are  fo  difpofed,  they  refort,  and  there  they  re- 
gale  themfelves,  every  man  according  to  his  abilities.  Thofe 
who  have  a  mind  to  indulge,  need  not  hanker  after  fluroeon 
or  a  Guinea  fowl,  or  a  Gelinote  de  Bois  ;  for  there  are  delica- 
cies encugh  to  gratify  their  palates.  Ir  is  a  public  cating- 
houfe,  and  is  bo:h  highly  convenient  and  ufeful  ro  the  city, 
and  is  a  clear  proof  of  its  civilizatiotJ.  Hence,  as  we  read 
in  the  Gorgias  of  Plato,  ^' juxta  medicinam  effe  cocorum  of- 
ficium,  fnnulachrum,  et  adulationem,  quanas  particulse  civi- 
litatls." 

*  There  is  alfo,  without  one  of  the  city  gates,  and  even  in 
the  very  fubnrbs,  a  certain  plain  field,  fuch  both  in  reality 
and  name:  here,  every  Friday,  unlefs  it  Ihould  happen  to  be 
one  of  the  more  folemn  feilivals,  there  is  a  celebrated  ren- 
devouz  of  fine  horfes  brought  thither  to  be  fold.  Thitlier 
come,  either  to  look  or  to  buy,  a  great  number  of  perfons  re- 
fident  in  the  city,  earls,  barons,  knights,  and  a  fwarm  of  ci- 
tizens, 'Tis  a  pleafing  fight  to  behold  the  ambling  nags  fo 
fmoofhly  moving,  by  raifingand  putting  down,  alternately,  the 
two  fide-feet  together.  In  one  part,  there  are  horfes  better 
adapted  to  efquires,  whofe  motion  is  rougher,  but  yet  expe- 
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didous :  thefe  lift  up  and  lay  down  the  two  oppofite  fore  zni 
hind  feet  together.     In  another,  the  generous  colts,  not  yet 
accuftomed  to  the  bridle, 

"  Which  proudly  prancing,  place  their  (hapely  limbs'* 
in  a  third  quarter  are  to  be  feen  the  horfes  for  burthen,  with 
their  ftout  and  ftrong  limbs.  And  in  a  fourth,  the  more  va- 
luable hackneys  and  charging  fteeds,  beautiful  in  fhape,  noble 
offlatbre,  with  ears  ahd  necks  eredl,  and  plump  buttocks. 
In  the  movements  of  thefe,  what  the  purchafer  principally  re- 
marks, is,  firft,  an  eafy  pleafartt  walk,  and  then  the  gallop, 
which  is  when  the  two  fore-feet  are  railed  and  put  down  to- 
gether, and  the  hind-feet,  in  like  manner,  alternately  with 
'them.  When  a  race  is  to  be  run  by  this  fort  of  horfes,  and 
perhaps  by  others  which  alfo  in  their  kind  are  lirong  and  fleets 
a  Ihout  is  immediately  raifed,  and  the  common  horfes  are  or- 
dered to  withdraw  out  of  the  way.  Three  jockies,  fometimes 
only  two,  according  as  the  match  is  made,  prepare  themfelves 
for  the  conteft  :  (fuch  as,  being  ufed  to  ride,  know  hpw  to 
manage  the  horfes  with  judgement:)  the  grand  point  is,  to 
prevent  a  competitor  from  getting  before  them.  The  horfes^ 
on  their  part,  are  not  without  emulation  :  they  tremble,  are 
impatient,  and  continually  in  motion  ;  and  ^t  laft,  the  fignal 
once  given,  they  ftrike,  devour  the  colirfe,  hurrying  along 
\v\th  unremitting  velocity.  The  jockies,  infpired  with  the 
thoughts  of  applaufe,  and  the  hopes  of  viftory,  clap  fpurs  to 
the  willing  horfes,  brandifh  their  whips,  and  chear  them 
with  their  cries.  You  would  think,  according  to  Heraclitus, 
that  all  things  were  in  motion,  and  that  the  opinion  of  Zeno 
was  certainly  wrong,  as  he  held  there  was  ho  fuch  thing  as 
motion,  and  that  it  was  impoflible  to  reach  the  goal.  To  re- 
turn to  our  market :  in  another  quarter,  and  apart  from  the 
reft,  are  placed  the  vendibles  of  the  peafant,  implements  of 
hufbandry  in  all  kinds,  fwine  with  their  deep  flanks,  and  cows 
with  their  diftended  udderS. 

"  Oxen  of  bulk  iir.menfe  ;  the'woolly  tribe," 
There  alfo  ftand  the  mares,  adapted  to  the  plough,  the  fledge, 
and  the  cart,  of  which  fome  are  big  with  young  ;  others  have 
their  foals  running  by  their  fide,  wanton  younglings,  but  in- 
ieparable  from  their  dams.  To  this  city  merchants  repair 
from  every  nation  in  the  world,  bringing  their  commodities 
by  Tea  : 

"  Arabia's  gold,  Sabira's  fpice  and  incenfe  j 
Scythia's  keen  weapons  ;  and  the  oil  of  palms 
From  Babylon's  deep  foil  ;  Nile's  precious  gems  J 
China's  bright  Ihining  filks  ;  and  Gallic  wines } 
Norway's  warm  peltry,  and  the  Ruffian  fables  j 
All  here  abound." 


Fumifugium*  j.bt 

According  to  the  evidence  of  ancient  chronicles,  London  is 
tnuch  older  than  Rome ;  fince,  deriving  from  the  fame  original, 
viz.  certain  Trojan  adventurers,  this  was  founded  by  Brutus 
before  Rome  was  built  by  Romulus  and  Remus,  Hence,  how- 
ever, it  is,  that  to  this  day,  both  cities  ufe  the  fame  ancient 
laws  and  ordinances.  This,  as  well  as  Rome,  is  diftributed 
into  regions ;  it  hath  its  annual  fherifFs  inftead  of  confuls  ;  it 
hath  an  order  of  fenatbrs,  with  the  proper  inferior  magiftrates; 
its  fewers  and  aquedudls  in  the  ftreets ;  and  in  refped  of  the 
caufes,  whether  of  the  deliberative,  the  demonftrative,  or  the 
judicial  kind,  it  hath  its  appropriate  places,  its  pecuh'ar  courts, 
its  burghmoots  on  the  ftatutable  days.  I  cannot  imagine 
there  is  any  city,  in  which  more  laudable  cuftoms  are  ob- 
ferved ;  fuch  as  frequenting  churches  for  attendance  on  divine 
fervice,  reverencing  Gcd's  ordinances,  keeping  feftivals,  giv- 
ing alms,  maintaining  hofpitality,  making  efpoufals,  contrafl- 
ing  marriages,  celebrating  nuptials,  ordering  entertainments, 
welcoming  guefts,  as  alfo  in  the  difpofition  of  funeral  folem- 
nities,  and  the  burial  of  the  dead.  The  two  only  inconvenien- 
cies  of  London  are,  the  exceflive  drinking  of  fome  foolifli 
people,  and  the  frequent  fires.  To  all  that  has  been  faid  I 
may  add,  that  almoft  all  the  bifhops,  abbots,  and  great  men 
of  this  kingdom,  are  in  a  manner  citizens  and  inhabitants  of 
London,  as  having  their  refpei^ive,  and  not  inelegant  habi- 
tations, to  which  they  refort,  and  where  their  difburfements 
and  expences  are  not  fparing,  whenever  they  are  fummoned 
thither  from  the  country,  to  attend  councils,  and  folemn 
meetings,  by  the  king,  or  their  metropolitan  ;  or  are  com- 
pelled to  repair  thither  for  the  profecution  of  their  own  pro* 
per  bufinefs.' 

The  author  afterwards  gives  an  account  of  the  fports  and 
paftimes  at  that  time  praftifed  in  London,  and  which  were 
probably  ufual  over  England.  The  defcription  exhibited  in 
this  treatife  is  of  inconfiderable  length,  but  is  interefting,  and 
will  afford  pleafure  to  an  antiquary. 

XIV,   Fumi/ugium:  or ,  The  Inconvenience  of  the  Aer^  and  Smoake 
y  London  dijjipated.     ^to,   3/.  6</.   fenued.     White. 

'TpH£  author  of  this  streatile  was  Mr.  Evelyn,  who  lived  in 
-*-  the  reign  of  Charles  IL  and  appears  from  fome  fingular 
'cxpreflions  to  have  been  warmly  attached  to  that  monarch. 
In  one  pafTage  he  calls  his  majefty //?'/  hreath  of  our  mjirils  \  a 
metaphor  not  unufual  with  the  panegyrifts  of  that  age.  This 
loyal  fuhje£t  was  fo  devoted  to  his  fovereign,  that  he  profefTes 
to  have  entered  on  the  confideration  of  what  is  contained  in 
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this  trcatife  merely  on  account  of  the  inconvenience  refultlng 
to  the  palace  from  the  nuifances  here  complained  of.  He  thus 
relates  his  motives  and  tlie  general  nature  of  his  propofal  iu 
the  Dedication  to  the  king. 

The  expedient  fuggcfted  by  this  author  for  remedying  the 
noxious  air  of  the  metropolis,  is,  that  all  fuch .  manufadories 
as  either  confume  a  great  quantity  of  coal,  and  thereby  im- 
pregnate the  air  with  groCs  vapours,  or  of  themfelves  excite 
iinwhoh''ome  efiluvia,  fliould  be  removed  a  few  miles  from 
town.  The  manufaftories  alluded  to  are  thofe  of  brewers, 
dyers,  foap  boilers,  and  lime-burners ;  to  which  may  be 
added,  on  the  iame  principle,  glafs-houles,  founderies,  fugar- 
bakers,  and  even  the  fire-engines  of  the  water-works  at  Lon- 
don-Bridge,  and  York  Buildings.  As  an  inflance  how  much 
the  air  is  affedcd  by  the  fmoke  of  coal,  the  author  relates, 
that  the  gardens  about  London  would  no  longer  bear  fruit  ; 
and  that  foii^e  orchards  in  Barbican  and  the  Strand  were  ob- 
served to  yield  a  good  crop  the  year  in  which  Newcaftle  was 
befieged,  becaufe  only  a  fmall  quantity  of  coals  had  been 
brought  to  town. 

The  author  inveighs  againft  feveral  other  circumftances'' 
which  tend  to  pollute  the  air  of  London;  fuch  as  the  per- 
miflion  of  butchers  and  tallow  chandlers  to  exercife  their  trades 
within  the  town.  The  narrownefs  of  the  ftreets  is  likewife 
mentioned  among  the  caufes  of  infalurbrity.  This  inconve- 
nience ftrongly  operated  at  the  period  when  the  treatife  before 
us  was  firft  publifiied,  and  was  probably  a  principal  fource  of 
the  contagious  difeafes  which  in  former  times  fo  frequently  pre- 
vailed in  this  capital. 

Befides  the  caufes  that  conduce  to  the  corruption  of  the  air, 
Mr.  Evelyn  takes  notice  of  two  circumftances  affeding  tiie 
quality  of  the  pump- water  in  feveral  parts  of  the  town,  and 
■which  ate  the  more  worthy  of  attention,  as  an  eminent  phy- 
fician  has  lately  admitted  the  realiry  of  their  effefts.  What 
we  mean  is  the  charnel-houfes,  and  the  pradice  of  burying 
the  dead  within  the  town. 

The  editor,  in  his  Preface  to  this  treatife,  propofes,  that 
until  the  exercife  of  all  the  trades  in  which  a  great  quantity  of 
coals  is  ufed  lliall  be  removed  to  fome  difiance  from  the  capi- 
tal, the  chimnies  in  fuch  houfes  ought  to  be  raifed  to  a  much 
greater  height  than  at  prefent,  that  the  fmoke  may  be  more 
readily  difperfed.  This  expedient,  however,  we  are  afraid 
might  be  attended  with  danger  during  the  influence  of  high 
winds. 

This  treatife,  though  written  with  little  elegance,  contains 
many  uleful  hints  for  the  improvement  of  London,  both  in 
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magnificence  and  falubriry  ;  and  as  it  is  faid  to  have  been 
publifhed  at  the  command  of  Charles  II.  it  is  probable,  that 
the  embellifhment  of  the  capital  was  an  objedl  of  that  mo- 
narch's attention. 


MONTHLY     CATALOGUE. 
DIVINITY. 

15.  A  Commentary y  Pradical  and  Explanatory^  on  the  Liturgy  of 
the  Church  of  England,  as  ujed  »n  Sundays :  including  the 
Athanafian  Creed,      By  a  Layman^   Author   of  an  Effay   on   the 

Holy  Sacrament  of  the  Lor  d^s  Supper"".  %njB.  \s.  Boards.  W3iher, 
T)  Ilhop  Taylor  fays,  *  Let  every  man  ftudy  his  prayers,  and. 
-^  read  his  dury  in  his  petitions.'  The  defign  of  this  Com- 
mentary is  to  allift  the  plain,  well  meaning  Chriflian,  in  this 
religious  exercife.  And  it  is,  indeed  very  properly  calculated 
for  that  purpofe.  The  author  is  a  llrenuous  advocate  for  the 
doflrines  of  the  ciiurch,  is  perfedlly  free  from  bigotry  and 
enthufiafm,  and  wiites  in  a  clear  and  marily  ftyle. 

16.  -/f  Difiourfe  upon  Religion.      In  T'wo  Parts.    Svo.    ^s,   fewoed. 

Cadell. 

This  trcatife  is  faid  to  have  been  written  about  the  year 
1730.  The  author  has  addrelFtd  it  to  his  children,  with  an 
intimation,  that  it  was  intended  for  them  only,  and  not  for 
the  public. 

I'he  editor  gives  us  the  following  account  of  the  writer,  an^ 
the  motives  which  induced  him  to  compole  this  difcourfe.  *  Be- 
ing, he  fays,  at  an  early  period  of  life,  thrown  into  melan- 
choly refledions  by  the  death  of  a  beloved  wife,  and  afraid, 
ieil,  by  an  event  of  the  fame  nature,  his  children  might  be 
left  orphans  in  the  hands  of  Grangers,  he  thought  himfelfna" 
rurally  called  upon  to  employ  the  leifure  his  fituation  then  af- 
iorded,  in  putting  on  paper  his  thoughts  on  fome  fubjefts,  the 
confideration  of  which  he  reckoned  highly  interefting  to  their 
prefer.t  and  future  happi[iefs.* 

This  gentleman  being  now  dead,  his  friends  have  commu- 
nicated his  inftrudlions  to  the  world,  under  a  periuafion  that 
the  fpirit  of  charity,  mildnefs,  and  humanity  breathing  thro* 
the  whole,  may  render  them  acceptable  to  many,  and  afford 
both  entertajnnent  and  improvement. 

The  vv'ork.  is  divided  into  two  parts.  In  the  firfl:,  the  au- 
thor offers  his  fcntiments  Qn  the  Nature  of  Intelligent  Beings, 
On  the  Origin  of  Evil,  The  Creation,  The  Fall  of  the  An- 

•  Mr.  B.  Waldo.     See  Crit.  Rev.  vol.  xxxii.  p.  314-. 
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gels  and  the  Fall  of  Man,  Original  Sin,  Pre-exiftence,  The 
Objeftions  which  have  been  raifed  againft  feme  of  the  Doc- 
trines of  the  Old  and  New  Teftament,  &c.  /n  the  fecond 
part,  he  endeavonrs  to  fet  religion  in  a  proper  light,  with  re- 
gard to  praftice ;  taking  notice  of  fome  opinions  as  they  fall 
in  bis  way,  concerning  Virtue,  the  Love  of  Moral  Beauty, 
Grace,  and  other  fubjefls,  which  he  thinks  erroneous  and  per- 
nicious. 

In  this  performance  there  are  many  fentlments  which  have 
an  air  of  fiiigularity ;  and  which  feem  to  have  floated  at  ran- 
dom in  the  author's  mind. .  There  are  likewife  many  fpecu- 
lations  which  could  not  in  any  degree  concern  *  the  prefcnfe 
or  future  happinefs  of  his  children.' 

The  author  frequently  employs  himfclf  in  fuperficial  con- 
jedures,  in  difquifitions  of  no  importance.  All  that  is  va- 
luable in  his  work  might  have  been  contained  in  a  much  nar- 
rower compafs.  We  will  venture  to  fay,  that  his  four  hun- 
dred pages  will  exercife  the  patience  of  half  his  readers. 

Yet  there  are  traces  of  good  fenfe  in  many  parts  of  his  dif- 
courfe;  and,  what  is  more  refpedable,  the  undoubted  marks  of 
unafFeded  piety  and  benevolence. 

17.  J  Second C^eck  /o  Ant'mom'iSinifm  ;  occajlomd  by  a  late  Nar^ 
rati've^  in  Three  Letters,  to  the  hon.  and  re'v.  Author,  By  the 
Vindicator  of  the  renjerend  Mr.  Weftley*;  Minutts,  l  imo,  lod, 
Keith. 

Though  this  is  not  an  elegant  performance,  it  contains  a 
very  juft  refutation  of  the  principles  of  Antinomianifra.  The 
following  extrad,  which  is  part  of  a  fuppofed  apology  of  the 
Antinomian,  at  the  laft  day,  places  his  impiety  and  prefump- 
tion  in  a  flriking  light. 

**  Cut  out  the  immaculate  garment  of  thy  righteoufnefs  into 
robes  that  may  fit  us  all,  and  put  them  upon  us  by  imputation  : 
fo  fliall  our  nakednefs  be  glorioufly  covered.  We  confefs  we  have 
not  dealt  our  bread  to  the  hungry  j  but  impute  to  us  thy  feeding 
5000  people  with  loaves  and  fiflies.  We  have  feldom  given  drink 
to  the  thirfty,  and  often  put  our  bottle  to  thofe  who  were  not 
athrift  ;  but  impute  to  us  thy  turning  water  into  wine,  to  refrefh 
the  gliefts  at  the  marriage-feail  in  Cana  :  and  thy  loud  call,  in  the 
lait  day  of  the  fealt  at  Jerufalem  j  if  any  man  thirft,  let  him  come 
to  me  and  drink-  We  never  fuppofed  it  was  our  duty  to  be  given 
to  bofpitaiity  ;  but  impute  to  us  thy  loving  invitations  to  ftrangers, 
thy  kind  aflurances  of  receiving  all  that  come  to  thee  ;  thy  com- 
fortable promifes  of  cafting  out  none,  and  of  feeding  them  even 
with  thy  fiefh  and  blood.  We  did  not  clothe  the  naked  as  we 
had  opportunity  and  ability  j  impute  to  us  thy  patient  parting  with 
thy  feamlefs  garment,  for  the  benefit  of  thy  murderers.  We  did 
not  vlfit  fick-beds  and  prifons,  we  were  afraid  of  fevers,  and  efpe- 
ciallyof  the  jail  difteraper  j  but  com pafilonately  impute  to  us  thy 
vifjting  Jairus's  daughter,  and  Peter's  wife's  mother,  wholayfick. 
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of  a  fevrr  j  and  put  to  our  account  thy  vifiting  putrefying  Lazarus 
in  the  ofFenfive  prifon  of  thegrave. 

"  Thy  imputed  righteoufnefs,  Lord,  can  alone  anfwer  all  the  de- 
mands of  thy  law  and  gofpel.  We  did  not  dare  to  faft  j  we  fliould 
have  been  called  legal  and  Papifts  if  we  had ;  but  thy  forty  days 
fafting  in  the  wildernefs,  and  thy  continual  abilinence  imputed  to 
us,  will  be  felf- denial  enough  to  jullify  us  ten  times  over.  We  did 
not  take  up  our  crofs  j  but  impute  to  us  thy  carrying  thine ;  and 
even  fainting  under  the  oppreffive  load.  We  did  not  mortify  the 
deeds  of  the  flelh,  that  we  might  live:  this  would  have  been  evi- 
dently "  working  for  life  ;"  but  impute  to  us  the  crucifixion  of 
thy  body,  inftead  of  our  crucifying  our  flefh,  with  its  affe6lions 
and  lulls.  We  hated  private  prayer  ;  but  impute  to  us  thy  love  of 
that  duty,  and  the  prayer  thou  didll  offer  upon  a  mountain  all 
night,  We  have  been  rather  hard  to  forgive,  but  that  defeft  will 
be  abundantly  made  up,  if  thou  imputeil  to  us  thy  forgiving  of  the 
dying  thief:  and  if  that  will  not  do,  add,  we  befeech  thee,  the 
merit  of  that  good  faying  of  thine,  Forgive  and  you  fliall  be  for- 
given. We  have  cheated  the  king  of  his  cuftoms;  but  no  matter, 
only  impute  to  us  thy  exa<5l  paying  of  the  tribute-money,  together 
with  thy  good  advice.  Render  unto  Casfar  the  things  which  are 
Casfar's. 

*  It  is  true,  we  have  brought  up  our  children  in  vanity,  and  thou 
never  hadft  any  to  bring  up.  May  not  thy  mercy  find  out  an  ex- 
pedient, and  impute  to  us  inftead  of  it,  thy  obedience  to  thy  pa- 
rents ?  And  if  we  have  received  the  lacrament  unworthily,  and 
thou  canilnot  cover  that  fui  with  thy  worthy  receivings  indulge  us 
with  the  imputation  of  thy  worthy  inftitution  of  it,  and  that  will 
do  yet  better. 

*  In  (liort.  Lord,  own  us  freely  as  thy  children.  Impute  to  us 
thy  perfeft  righteoufnefs.  Call  it  as  a  cloke  upon  us,  to  cover  our 
filthy  fouls  and  polluted  bodies.  "  We  will  have  no  righteoufnefs 
but  thine ;"  make  no  mention,  we  befeech  thee,  of  our  righteouf- 
nefs and  perfonal  holinefs  ;  they  are  but  filthy  rags,  which  thy  pu- 
rity forbids  thee  to  take  into  heaven  j  therefore  accept  us  without, 
and  we  fhall  fhout  free  grace,  imputed  righteoufnefs,  and  finifhed 
falvation,  to  eternity.' 

Our  readers  will  excufe  the  length  of  this  extra6l,  as  the 
thought  is,  in  a  great  aieafure  new,  and  very  properly  calcu- 
lated to  awaken  every  conjiderate^  if  there  can  be  fuch  a  being 
as  a  conjiderate  Antimonian,   from  his  dream. 

18,  A  CoUeaion  of  Paper s^  dejigned  to  explain  and 'vindicate  the 
prefent  Mode  of  Suhfcription  required  by  the  Urii-verjify  of  Oxford, 
from  all  young  Perfons  at  their  Matriculation,  %<vo,  6d.  Rivington, 
The  chief  purport  of  this  Colledioii  it  is  to  give  the  public 

the  following  liate  of  academical  fubfcriptiori. 

*  No  reafonable  man  whohas'taken  the  matter  into  confideration 
can  think,  that  a  fubfcription  to  the  articles  required  of  perfons 
who  have  attained  the  twelfth  year  of  their  age,  can  be  meant  to 
require  a  formal  and  explicit  affent  to  the  fenfe  of  the  doctrines  con- 
tained in  them,  when  they  are  not  fo  much  as  required  to  have 
read  tliem  ;  or  that  it  carries  in  it  an  obligation  that  they  Ihould 
never  diffent  from  any  of  them,  fhould  they  hereafter  fee  reafon 
iov  it,  when  they  fhould  have  abilities  to  underftand  and  judge  of 

them. 
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them.  It  never  meant  any  more,  nor  was  it  ever  underftood  td 
mean  any  more,  than  that  it  was  a  declaration  of  rhe  perfon  fub- 
fcribing,  that  he  was  a  membe;-of  the  church  of  England,  and,  as 
fucb,  would  conform  to  the  worlhip  and  difcipline  of  it.  All  that 
he  is  fuppofed  to  know  of  the  dodtrines  is,  that  they  are  the  doc- 
trines of  the  church  of  which  he  has  been  educated  a  member;  and 
that  for  the  prefent,  he  acquiefces  in  them  as  fuch,  fufpending  any 
farther  judgment  of  them,  till  he  Ihall  be  better  able  to  examine 
them. 

<  All  this  the  matriculated  youth  may  very  well  underftand,  and 
fubmit  to  with  a  fafe  confcience  ;  it  requiring  no  more  than  a  per- 
fuafton,  which  he  certainly  brings  with  him.  that  the  church  he 
has  been  educated  in  has  no  defign  to  impofe  upon  him,  or  lead  him 
aftray.' 

19.  A  Decad  of  Sermons,  preached  at  Chelliam  in  Buckingham- 

(hire,  ,  By  Thomas  Spooner.  %'vo.  5/.     Dilly. 

A  Decad  of  Sermons.— The  idea  of  this  afFcdled  title  i^s  taken 
from  the  vulgar  divifion  of  Livy's  Hiftory  into  decades.  But 
Mr.  Spooner,  we  apprehend,  would  not  have  been  fond  of  it, 
if  he  had  known  or  confidered,  that  this  divifion  of  the  Ro- 
man hiftorian  was  the  conceit  of  fome  foolifli  grammarian  ill 
a  later  age.  Neither  the  epitomifer  of  Livy  (which  Tome  fup- 
pofe  to  have  been  Livy  himfelf  Iketcbing  out  the  arguments  of 
liis  work,  and  others,  Lucius  florus)  nor  Cenforinus,  nor 
Prifcian,  nor  anyone  ancient  writer  who  mentions  Livy,  evef 
fpeaks  of  his  decadesy  but  of  his  hooks.  The  pedant  who  di- 
vided them  into  fourteen  decades,  took  it  for  granted,  that  the 
author  wrote  140  books.  But  Petrarch  affirms,  that  he  wrote 
142,  and  the  learned  Sigonius  corroborates  his  aflertion.  The 
former,  fpeaking  of  Livy's  Hiftory  fays  in  partes ,  quas  decade* 
^vccant,  non  ipje  q-n  fcripft,  fed  fajlidiofa  le gentium  fcidit  ignwvia, 
Epift.  ad  Boccatium. 

To  return  from  this  digreflion.  This  Decad  of  Sermons  con- 
fifts  of  difcourfes  on  the  following  fubjeds  :  The  Miracle  of 
Languages,  Salvation  brought  by  Grace,  The  Returning  Flock 
of  Chrift,  The  Allegory  of  New  V/ine,  The  Allegory  of 
Concealed  Jewels,  The  Requefts  of  the  Righteous  granted^ 
Happy  Afflidions,  and  Glorious  Adoption. 

In  this  volume  the  author  has  difplayed  his  learning,  his 
induftry,  and  his  piety.  But  his  theological  notions  are  not 
altogether  fuch  as  we  fhould  choofe  to  adopt.  He  divides  and 
fubdivides  his  difcourfes  into  many  infignificant  branches,  like 
fome  of  the  trifling  and  formal  divines  in  Oliver's  days,  his 
fermons  are  indeed  moft  methodically  and  elaborately  dull. 

20.  Three  Sermons  preached  before  the  Uninjerfity  of  Cambridge* 
Dccafonsd  by  an  Attempt  to  abolijh  Suhfcription  to  the  XXKIX 
Articles  of  Religion.  By  Szm.  YLdWihxy  LL.D.  ^to.  i/.  White. 
Thefe  difcourfes  chiefly  confifl:  of  general  animadverfions  on 

heretics  and  infidels  i  on  thofe  who  calumniate  our  national 
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religion  ;  thofe  who  are  not  fatlsfied  with  our  ecclefiaftical 
elhiblilhment ;  thofe  who  impugn  the  dodtrlne  of  the  Trinity, 
^<  it  is  commonly  received  ;  thofe  who  diihke  the  notion  of  a 
propitiatory  facrifice ;  thofe  who  afiail  the  dodrine  of  our  Sa- 
viour's iriterceiTion  ;  and  thofe  who  queflion  the  exigence  of 
tlie  devil. 

Though  it  was  fiid  to  have  been  the  dodor's  profefTed  in- 
tention to  enter  into  the  controverfy  concerning  fubfcription, 
a[jd  to  '  go  through  tne  fubjed  ;'  yet,  in  thefc  difcourfes, 
tliere  is  nothing  of  any  moment  relative  to  the  cafe  of  the  pe- 
titioners ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  more  declamation  than  ar- 
gument. 

2  1.   //  Letter /o  Dr.  H3\]\fd-x,  upon   the  Suhje£t,  of  his  Three  Dif- 

courfes.     4.10.      is.     Dodfley. 

The  learned  author  of  this  letter  has  effe£lually  demoliflted 
the  Three  Difcourfes. 

The  profcffor  had  fpoken  contemptuoufly  of  the  petitioners. 
In  their  vindication  the  letter-writer  fays  : 

*  They  would  fain  divell  Chriftianity  of  all  the  metapbyfical  ni- 
cities,  with  which  the  cunning  or  fuperftition  of  former  ages  hath 
fo  wantonly  encumbered  her  j  they  mean  to  cancel  all  occaiion  to 
lament,  that  in  fome  views,  and  in  fome  fituations,  notvvithftanding 
the  kindly  offices  of  the  Reformation,  flie  ftiil  appears  either  mon- 
fti'c.us  or  ridiculous.  They  wholly  difavow  the  imputation  con- 
veyed in  that  fcandalous  and  profane  farcafm,  **  that  it  is  meant  to 
eftablifh  a  Chriftianity  without  a  Chrift,  and  a  Redemption  without 
a  Redeemer  :*'  but  this  they  publickly  profefs,  that  they  are  deter- 
mined to  acknoiA ledge  only  that  Chrift,  and  that  Redeemer,  whom 
confiftently  with  his  boundlefs  mercy,  and  tremendous  juftice, 
God,  and  not  man,  has  thought^  proper  to  offer.  They  deteft, 
with  a  juft  indignation,  thofe  inndious  and  damnable  artitices,  by 
which  it  is  endeavoured  to  involve,  in  one  common  charge,  the 
honeft  franknefs  of  fincere  enquiry,  and  the  profane  mockeries  of 
wanton  infidelity  :  and  they  confider  the  harih  and  contemptuous 
appellations  of  "  Heretics,"  ♦*  profefled  enemies,"  "  bold  invaders," 
and  t)»e  like,  as  mere  cant, — a  convenient  kind  of  language,  ori- 
ginally furiiifhcd  by  fuch  as  hoped  to  find  their  account  more  in  the 
Ihew  of  religion  than  in  the  reality,  and  handed  down,  for  the 
uie  of  fucceeding  ages,  from  the  hypocritical  pharifee  to  the  mo- 
dern churchman.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  honell  hearts  to  con- 
ceive, that  any  man,  in  thefe  improved  times,  can,  with  a  preme- 
ditated and  determined  malice,  fet  himfelf  to  calumniate  a  national 
religion,  or  vilify  eltabhfhed  forms,  merely  to  gratify  an  unrelent- 
ing fi:)irit  of  oppofition  j  but  it  is  extremely  natural  to  good  dif- 
pofitions,  efpeesaiiy  in  matters  of  great  and  eternal  concern,  where 
they  fee  abufes,  to  aim  to  reform}  where  they  perceive  a  carelefs 
inactivity,  to  awaken  reafon  ;  where  they  defcry  a  certain,  though 
unfufpe6ted  danger,  to  fpread  a  load  and  general  alarm.' 

The  niofl  vnluable  part  of  this  letter  is  the  examination  of 
the  profcffor's  arguments  in  favour  of  the  dodrine  of  the 
Trinity.  Here  the  author  fliews  himfelf  an  excellent  critic; 
and  evidently  dcmonftrates,  that  the  principal  texts  of  Scrip- 
ture, 
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ture,  upon  which  the  dodlor  grounds  his  proof,  when  acca- 

rately  examined,  are  either  inconclufive,  or  nothing  to  the 

purpofe. 

22.  The  Scripturt  the  only  TeJJy  as' 'well  as  the  only  RuUy  of  Chrif- 
fiatt  Faith^  maintained  in  a  Letter  to  the  rev.  Dr.  Tucker,  Dean 
of  Glocefter.     ^'uo.   \u    White. 

This  writer  thinks,  that  we  are  encumbered  with  a  number 
of  articles  and  creeds,  which  can  do  us  no  fervice ;  that  we 
fhould  be  guided  by  the  Scriptures,  and  not  by  human  iyftems 
of  faith  and  dodrine  ;  that  to  require  an  aflent  to  the  latter 
is  to  depreciate  the  former  ;  that  as  far  as  we  adl  according  to 
the  inftru£lions  of  Scripture,  we  are  fafe,  and  in  the  right ; 
but  that  when  \^e  take  any  other  guide,  we  may  err,  and 
wander  out  of  the  way  of  truth  and  piety. 

Thefe  and  the  hke  pofitions  are  very  decently  ani  difpaf- 
fionately  maintained  in  this  letter. 

23.  Tijuo  Sermons  preached  at  the  Chapel  Rt)yaly  St.  James'/.      By 

Beilby  Torteus,  Z). /).     /^to.     is.     Payne. 

The  firft  is  an  excellent  difcourfe  on  the  pernicious  effedl? 
of  pleafure  and  diffipation  ;  and  well  deferves  the  confidcratioa 
of  thofe,  who  fpend  their  whole  time  in  faHiionahle  amufe- 
ments. 

In  the  fecond  fermon,  the  author  expofes  the  folly  of  thofe, 
V^ho  prefer  the  darknefs  of  infidelity  to  the  light  of  revelation, 

POETRY. 
^4,  The  Chrijiian  Minijier,  in  Three  Poetic  Epiftles.  to  Philandero 

To  which   are   added,    i.    Poetical  Verfions  of  fe^ueral  Parts  of 

Scripture,     ?.  Tranflaiions  of  Poems  from  Greek  tf«[4' Latin  Wri" 

ten,     Andi  3.  Original  Pieces.     ^  Thomas  Gibbons,  Z^. />. 

Si/o.     4i.     Buckland. 

Pr.  Gibbons,  in  his  Epiftles  to  Philander,  points  out  the 
various  duties  of  a  Chriftian  mrnifter,-  the  proper  method  of 
preaching,  the  ftudies  which  he  fhould  purfue,  and  the  man- 
lier in  which  he  fhould  condud  himfelf  in  the  world.  In  treat- 
ing of  his  (iudies,  he  recommends  and  charadlerizes  a  great 
Variety  of  theological  writers,  chiefly  DifTenters.  But  fome 
pf  them  are  authors  of  mean  abilities,  whofe  publications  no 
man  of  tafte  and  genius  would  wifh  to  read,  or  even  admit 
into  his  library.  Among  the  Doflor's  tranflations  we  have  a 
poetical  verfion  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  104th  Pfalm,  the 
Third  Chapter  of  Habakkuk,  St.  Paul's  Defcription  of  Charity, 
Pythagoras's  Golden  Verfes,  and  feveral  of  Caffimire's  Odes. 
The  original  pieces  are  upon  various  fubjeds.  Our  readers 
will  be  able  to  form  fome  idea  of  the  author's  poetical  talents; 
fiom  the  following  verfes  on  Eternity. 
<  What  is  eternity? — Can  aught 
Paint  its  duration  to  the  thought  .^ 

■       °  Tell 
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Tell  evVy  beam  the  fun  emits. 

When  in  fublimeft  noon  he  fits; 

Tell  ev'ry  Jight-wing'd  mote,  that  ftrays 

Within  its  ample  round  of  rays  ? 

Tell  all  the  leaves,  and  all  the  buds, 

That  crown  the  gardens,  and  the  woods ; 

Tell  all  the  fpires  of  grafs  the  meads 

Produce,  when  fpring  propitious  leads 

The  new  born  year;  tell  all  the  drops 

The  night  upon  their  bended  tops 

Sheds  in  foft  filence  to  difplay 

Their  beauties  with  the  rifing  day  5 

Tell  all  the  fands  the  ocean  laves. 

Tell  all  its  changes,  all  its  waves, 

Or  tell  with  more  laborious  pains 

The  drops  its  mighty  mafs  contains  : 

Sethis  artonilhing  account 

Augmented  with  the  full  amount 

Of  all  the  drops  the  clouds  have  flied. 

Where'er  their  watry  fleeces  fpread, 

Through  all  time's  long-continued  tour, 

Froni  rtdam  to  the  prefent  hour. 

Still  Ihort  the  fum  ;  nor  can  it  vie  ^, 

With  the  more  num'rous  years  that  lie  v 

Imbofom'd  in  eternity.  J. 

*  Was  there  a  belt  that  could  contaiii 
In  its  vaft  orb  the  earth  and  main. 
With  figures  was  it  clufter'd  o>r 
Without  one  cypher  in  the  fcore, 
And  could  your  lab'ring  thought  afllgn 
The  total  of  thecrouded  line 

How  fcant  th'  amount  ?  th'  attempt  how  vain 
To  reach  duration's  endlefs  chain  ? 
For  when  as  many  years  are  rutj, 
ynbounded  age  is  but  begun. 

«  Attend,  O  man,  with  awe  divine, 
For  this  eternity  is  thine.' 

We  can  fay  nothing  in  praife  of  Dr.  Glbbons's  compofitions 
in  Latin.  Some  verfes,  which  he  has  infcribed  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  Mr.  Whitefield,  begin  in  this  miferable  Ibain: 

*  Eleftum  &  divinum  vas,   Whitefielde,  fuifti^, 
Ingenio  plenum,  divitiifque  facris.'  Sec. 

Cn  this  occafion,  we  are  at  a  lofs  to  determine,  whether 
^1r,  Whitefield,  or  the  poet,  has  a  better  right  to  be  ilyied, 
*  vas  ingenio  plenum.' 

25.   Fablet  Moral  and  Senthntntal.     In  Familiar  Y^rfe*     By  W« 
Ruliel.      Sfo.     3/.     Flexney. 

Though  thefe  Fables  be'^tipt  eniirely  original,  and  we  canr 
not  perceive  with  the  author,  that  they  have  any  particular  re- 
lation to  the  n-.anners  and  fenriments  of  the  prefent  times, 
yet  they  are  related  in  an  agree?blp  and  ingenious  manner, 
and  may  convey  inftrudlion  in  the  form  of  entertainmeut.    We 

Vol.  XXXIII.  i%,  1772.  Ee  ^r^ 
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are  of  opinion,  however,  that  the  morals  might  have  received 
greater  illuftration,  as  well  as  have  produced  a  ftronger  effect 
on  the  mind,  had  they  heen  placed  at  the  end,  rather  than 
the  beginning  of  the  Fables. 

26,  ^he  Senators :  or  a  candid  Examination  into  the  Merits  of  the 
principal  Performers  of  St.  Stephen'^  CbapeL  ^to,  is*  6d* 
Kearfly. 

If  the  effufions  of  prejudice  or  malevolence  could  claim  any 
title  to  the  favour  of  the  candid,  this  poem  might  not  be 
ranked  amongft  thofe  fugitive  prociuflions,  which,  by  the  laws 
of  criticifm,  muft:  be  configned  to  perpetual  oblivion.  With 
all  the  energy  of  varied  invedive  which  the  author  has  endea- 
voured to  infufe  into  his  falire,  he  has  not  been  able  to  fup- 
port  it  from  finking  either  into  an  infipidity  of  farcafm,  or  a  dull 
uniformity  of  expreflion.  The  greateft  part  of  the  poem  af- 
fords inftances  to  confirm  the  firft  of  thefe  obfervations,  and 
the  laft  may  be  exemplified  in  the  two  following  Hues; 

*  Ere  flimfy  honours  flopt  his  fiimfier  tongue,'— 

*  Their  fiimfy  parts  more  fiimfily  employ.* 

This  author  is  not  always  happy  even  in  his  verfification^  a9 
appears  from  the  two  fubfequent  couplets. 

*  Who  could  fuppofe,  thus  prefs'd  in  pleafure's  train. 
That  e'er  he  vvifh'd  to  reach  a 'flatefman's  fame.* 

*  Could  thefe  tranfmit  their  virtues  with  their  name. 
Who  then  fo  lov'd,  fo  honour'd  as  Germaine  ?* 

The  death  of  young  Allen  in  St.  George's  Fields  is  repre- 
fented  by  this  author  as  a  general  maflacre  of  a  multitude  of 
people.  But  as  this  is  too  flagrant  a  falfehood  to  impofe  on 
any  reader,  we  fhould  allow  him  to  urge  in  excufe  of  it  the 
plea  of  poetic  licence,  had  he  not  abufed  that  privilege  in 
almoft  every  charader  he  has  drawn.  We  cannot,  however, 
pafs  over  an  anecdote  mentioned  in  a  note,  concerning  the  fa- 
ther of  a  right  honourable  gentleman,  without  informing  the 
author,  that  the  family  of  which  he  fpeaks  was  long  reputable, 
and  even  knighted  feveral  years  before  the  time  he  fpecifies. 

27.  The  Prefent  State  of  the  Nation  :  cr^  Lovers  Labour  Loft,  A 
Poem.  S^vo,  3/.  Newbery. 
This  poem  is  founded  on  the  fpirit  of  gallantry  which  has 
lately  been  the  occafion  of  fo  many  fuits  for  divorce  in  Doc- 
tor's Commons.  The  author  evidently  pofiefles  a  very  copi- 
ous fund  of  verfification ;  but  it  has  led  him  into  a  prolixity 
that  diflipates  the  beauties  of  the  compofitioii,  v.'hich,  other- 
wife,  would  have  appeared  to  greater  advantage,  and  proves 
even  difguftful  to  the  reader. 

28.  Jx 
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28.  Ja  Hour  before  Marriage  *y  a  Farce  cf  ^nioo  Adi,  Js  it  ivat 
attempted  to  be  aSied  at  the  Theatre-Royaly  in  Covent- Garden, 
2vo.    Is.   Johndon. 

This  piece  is  founded  upon  the  Marriage  Force  of  Moliere, 
which  the  author  has  endeavoured  to  adapt  to  the  manners  of 
the  Englifli  ftage.  The  performance,  liovvever,  met  wiih  an 
unfavourable  reception.  As  the  fucccfs  of  the  lelfer  dramatic 
produdions,  efpecially,  depends  chiefly  en  the  reprefentation, 
it  may  appear  fomewhat  prefumptuous  to  vindicate  in  the  do- 
fet  a  piece  which  had  been  rejedled  on  the  theatre ;  and  yet 
candour  obhges  us  to'acknowlege,  that,  in  our  opinion,  the 
difapprobarion  of  the  public  refpedling  this  performance,  be- 
trays either  precipitancy  or  prejudice.  For  though  we  find 
not  in  this  produdion  any  laughable  incidents,  it  is  not  delli- 
tute  of  the  natural  exprefiions  of  charader ;  and  the  abfurd 
behaviour  of  Stanley,  which  conftitutes  the  principal  part  of 
the  fable,  is  placed  in  fuch  a  light  as  to  afford  entertainment. 

NOVELS.  •  # 

20,  The  Voyages  and  Aa^venfures  of  the  Che'valier  Dupont.  4  Folt, 
izfno,  \os.  6d,  fe-ived.  Noble. 
We  have  ^caw  it  affirmed  in  fome  advertifements,  that  this 
work  contains  an  authentic  narrative  of  fads  ;  nor  do  we,  in- 
deed, meet  with  any  incident  in  thefe  adventures  which  can 
render  fuch  an  affertion  improbable.  But  if  the  author  has 
not  prefented  us  with  real  occurrences,  it  is  to  be  prefumed 
that  his  invention  has  not  been  greatly  tortured  in  furnifhing 
this  additional  piece  of  furniture  for  the  fhelves  of  the  circu- 
lating libraries.  Though  this  novel  be  equally  void  of  cha- 
rader  and  interefling  fituations  as  jejune  of  incidents,  it  is 
written  in  a  flyle  of  narration  fulficiently  agreeable  ;  and  thefe 
defedls  are  greatly  compenfated  by  the  variety  of  fcenes  with 
which  the  reader  is  mad;;  acquainted  :  for  the  Chevalier  com- 
prehends in  the  hiflory  of  his  voyages,  an  account  of  a  great 
part  of  the  continent  of  America,  and  moft  of  the  Wefl  India 
iflands.  As  the  reprefentation  delivered  of  thefe  places  appears 
to  be  faithful,  this  work  may  at  leafl  be  attended  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  conveying  ufeful  information  to  fuch  readers  as 
confine  their  attention  chiefly  to  works  of  entertainment;  and 
in  this  view,  the  author  has  not  improperly  fubftituted  truth 
in  the  room  of  ingenious  fidion. 

30.  The  Unequal  AHiance  :  or^  the  Hijlory  of  Lord  Afhford.    Tiii 
Vols,   izmo.   f^s.  fenjoed.     Noble. 
Lord  Afhford,  having  no  particular  inclination  to  any  wo- 
man, is  the  more  readily  induced  to  comply  with  his  father's 
wilhfts  to  fee  him  married  to  a  lady  with  a  large  fortune,  and 
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confiderable  expeftations,  but  with  little  beauty  or  accomplilh«. 
hicnts.  He  foon  finds  her  very  difagreeable  in  every  refpeft. 
Extremely  tenacious  of  rank  and  precedence  (to  which  (he  had 
originally  no  pretenfions,  being  only  the  daughter  of  an  opu- 
lent tradefman)  fhe  renders  herfelf  fingularly  ridiculous,  and 
her  hulband  inexpreflibly  unhappy.  Difgufted  with  her  in- 
creafing  pa  (lion  for  pomp  and  parade,  he  retires  to  a  feat  left 
him  by  an  uncle,  in  a  part  of  the  country  where  he  is  little 
known.  There  he  accidentally  meets  with  a  young  lady  every 
way  amiable,  and  totally  different  from  lady  Alhford,  with 
whom  he  falls  defperately  in  love  Ethelinda,  not  knowing  at 
firft  that  he  is  married,  is  as  ftrongly  prepolfeffed  in  his  favour. 
When  he  acquaints  her  with  his  marriage  many  diftrefiing 
fituations  enfue  between  them.  Lord  Afhford,  ho^^ever,  not- 
withftanding  his  attachment  to  Ethelinda,  behaves  to  his  wife 
with  the  greateft  politencfs  and  tendernefs ;  and  though  fhe 
makes  herfelf  more  and  more  contemptible  in  a  variety  of 
fhapes,  the  propriety  of  his  behaviour  remains  unaltered. 
Lady  Afliford,  at  length,  in  a  (harp  conteft  with  another  lady 
about  precedence,  burfts  a  vein,  in  a  fit  of  paflion ;  and 
loon  afterwards  dies.  Lord  Alhford  then  renews  his  ac- 
quaintance with  Ethelinda  who,  after  many  doubts  and  de^ 
licate  delays,  confents  to  give  him   her  hand. 

The  author's  view  is  plainly  to  be  perceived  ;  and  there 
are,  doubtlefs,  many  married  couples  in  the  kingdom  unfuit- 
ably  enough  joined,  to  feel  that  his  piece  is  not,  upon  the 
whole,  o'vercbarged, 

MEDICAL. 

.3!.   Jn   Ejffay   on   the  Nature  and   Caufa  of  the  Gout,   &C.      By 

Marmaduke  Berdoe,  M.  Z).    S-x^o.  \s.  6ci.     Lowndes 

This  author  is  of  opinion  that  the  gout  is  not  the  confe- 
quence  of  any  acrimonious  humour,  but  of  a  weaknefs  and 
■obftrudion  of  the  abdominal  vifcera,  occafioned  by  an  accu- 
.roulatlonof  the  fluids,  which  he  fuppofes  to  be  forcibly  deter- 
mined in  the  age  of  manhood,  to  the  interior  parts  of  the 
body  ;  or,  in  bis  own  words,  to  the  phrenic  or  diaphragmatic 
centers.  On  this,  principle,  he  infers  the  gout  to  proceed  from 
the  fame  caufe  wiUi  the  hypochondriac  difeafe  and  the  h^Einor- 
rhoids  ;  and  he  endeavourb  to  fupport  this  conclufion,  by  ob- 
ferving,  that  the  gout  and  hccmorrhoids  often  attack  the  fame 
perfon  alternately,  and  that  any  one  of  thefe  difeafes  is  gene- 
rally relieved  upon  the  appearance  of  the  other.  The  great 
obfcurity  in  which  the  proximate  caufe  of  almoft  every  dif- 
eafe is  involved,  will  not  permit  our  giving  any  pofnive  de- 
termination in  refpecl  to  the  theory  of  this  author.  We  hav^ 
certainly  kaoivn  feveral  more  improbable  opinions  to  be  ad- 
vanced 
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"vanced  on  the  fubje£t.  A  few  peculiar  exprelTions  occur  in  this 
Eflay,  which,  if  we  may  form  a  conjeQure  from  fomccircum- 
ftances,  ought  to  be  imputed  to  the  author's  being  a  fo- 
feigner. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

32.  Calendars  of  the  Ancient  Charters,  &c.  and  of  the  Welfll  and 
Scottilh  Roihf  vonv  remaining  in  the  Toiver  of  London.  4/^. 
1/.  I/.      W. /j^d' J.  Richardfon. 

The  great  utility  of  a  work  of  this  nature,  refpefling  both 
the  public  and  private  advantages  which  flow  from  it,  renders 
any  encomiums  unneceflary.  We  (hall  therefore  only  obferve, 
that  the  Calendars  appear  to  be  executed  with  great  accuracy, 
and  contain  fuch  a  colledlion  of  rolls,  records,  &c.  as  tend  to 
throw  great  light  on  the  domeftic  tranfadions  of  thefe  king- 
doms. 

33,  A  Differtation  on  Oriental  Gardening,  By  Sir  William  Cham- 
bers, A^zf^  Co»z,d/rff//«r.G^a«r^/ e/" /&/i  M^T/V/^/i  ^r<?r/{i.  ^to,  5/. 
fenved,     Davies. 

A  fketch  of  Oriental  gardening  was  publifhed  a  few  years 
ago,  but  the  defign  is  now  completed,  from  the  author's  own 
obfervations  in  China,  from  converfations  with  their  artifts, 
and  remarks  tranfmitted  to  him  at  different  times  by  travel- 
lers. With  thefe  improvements,  and  ornamented  with  two 
beautiful  engravings,  this  Differtntion  is  addrefTed  to  his  ma- 
jefty,  as  the  firft  judge,  and  moft  munificent  cncourager  of 
the  elegant  art  of  which  it  treats. 

The  defign  of  this  treatife  is  to  correal  the  extravagance  of 
the  two  oppofires  taftes  in  gardening ;  the  one  of  which  is  ac- 
tuated by  an  over-fcrupulous  adheience  to  nature,  and  the 
other  becomes  ridiculous  by  a  total  deviation  from  it.  It  ap- 
pears from  the  author's  agreeable  reprtfentation  of  the  Ori- 
ental modes  of  improvement,  that  thofe  ftyies  of  gardening, 
though  in  Europe  erroneuufly  disjoined,  are  united  together 
in  China  with  the  moft  happy  effedl.  It  muft  be  impoflible 
to  furvey  fuch  beautiful  fcenes  as  are  here  defcribed,  without 
being  impreifcd  with  the  higheft  idea  of  Afiatic  ingenuity. 
The  public  is  certarnly  indebted  to  Sir  William  Chambers  for 
the  pains  he  has  taken  to  elucidate  the  principles  on  which 
(depends  the  perfeAion  of  fo  delightful  an  art  as  that  of  orna- 
mental gardening  ;  and  we  hope,  that  the  judicious  obferva- 
tions thrown  out  in  his  Preface,  will  recommend  the  propriety 
of  the  tafte  which  he  endeavours  to  introduce. 
34.  An  Introdudim  to  the  mojl  ufeful  European  Languages.  By 
Jofeph  Baretti.  8^,-0.  6s.  Davies. 
We  need  lay  nothing  fartlier  of  this  ufeful  Introduaion> 
than  prefent  our  readers  wiih  the  author's  addrefs  to  the 
E  e  3  learner 
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learner  of  languages,  which  is  prefixed  to  the  work,  and  con- 
tains a  jurt  representation  of  irs  ircrit. 

*  No  book  ever  had  lefs  need  of  a  preface  than  this,  as  the  title 
alone  might  well  fiand  in  thettead  of  one  :  yet,  in  compliance  with 
the  cuftoni  of  never  difaiifling  any  work  from  the  prefs  without  this 
kind  of  decoration,  I  fliall  fay,  that  I  have  taken  fo me  pains  to 
render  it  ufefnl,  and  am  pretty  confident  that  teachers  as  well  as 
learners  will  find  it  convenient.  Exa6tne(s  in  rendering  the  mean- 
ing is  what  I  have  chiefly  endeavoured  after,  in  the  following 
verfions :  but  let  it  be  remembered,  tiiat  this  fort  of  exa(5tnefs  often 
precludes  elegance,  and  forces  fometimes  a  tranflator  into  petty 
improprieties  of  diction,' 

35.  E'very  Youth  his  own  Moraltjl  :  or.   Ten  original  Moral  E/Jayst 
exemplifying  the  Ten  Commandments,    v^'vo.     is.   Shatwell. 
Thefe  tales  are  not.ingcnious  compofitions,  but  have  a  good 
moral  tendency  ;  and  therefore  may  be  fafely  put  into  the  hands 
of  young  children,  for  whon)  alone  they  are  calculated. 

36*   The  Beauties  of  the  Magazines  and  other  Periodical  Works,  fe* 
UtUdfor  a  Series  of  Tears  :  confjiing  of  Effays^  Moral  Tales,  &c, 
and  other  fugiti've    Pieces  in   Prof  ;   by  the   moji  eminent  Hands  ; 
fviz.  Colman,  Goldfmith,  Murphy,  SmoJlet,  Thornton,  ^c, 
alfofome  EJJays  by  D.  Hum?,  Efg,   not  infer  ted  in  the  late  Edition 
of  his.  Works  :  with  many  other  Mfcellaneous  Produdions  of  equal 
Merit,  T^o  Vols.  8t/5.  6s.     Richardfon  «W  Urquhart. 
As  the  contents  of  this  mifcellany  are  io  particularly  enu- 
merated in  its  title,  there  remains  little  for  us  to  fay  concerning 
it.    The  pieces  it  contains  are,  we  believe,  as  good  as  the  works 
from  which  they  have  been  felei^led  would  afford,  and  have,  as 
is  generally  the  cafe   with   mifceiUneous  colletfli^ns,  very  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  merit. 

Mefl*  Colman,  Goldfmith,  Murphy,  and  Thornton,  are 
large  contributors  to  this  colledion.  The  Eflays  by  D.  Hume, 
Efq.  are  only  three — On  Impudence  and  Modefty — On  Lov© 
and  Marriage — on  Avarice. 

It  is  impoffible  to  give  an  exa£lidea  of  the  merit  of  h  mul- 
tifarious a  work  by  fuch  quotations  as  our  limits  would  allow  u? 
to  make ;  we  fhall,  therefore,  only  remark  farther,  that  a  few 
hours  may  be  employed  not  unpleafantly  nor  unprofitably,  in 
the  perufal  of  thefe  little  volumes. 

37.  Remarks  on  Dr.  Pi  ice 'i  Ohfer'vations  on  Renjerfionarj  Payment s^ 
&c.  ^'vo.  is.  6d.  Lowndes. 
This  letter,  addrefled  to  Dr.  Price's  friend,  under  the  figna- 
ture  of  Amicus,  feems  as  if  written  with  a  vie>v  to  expofe  the 
abfurdity  of  the  Dodor's  fchemes  for  payment  of  the  national 
debt,  by  introducing  others  more  abfurd  than  thofe  advanced 
by  Dr.  Price  himfelf. — Whether  the  irony  difplayed  by  Ami- 
cus in   this  pamphlet  may  fatisfaftorily  explode  the  Doftor's 

fchemes 
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fchemes  for  difdiarging  the  public  debt,  our  readers  will  de- 
termine, by  perufing  the  following  extrads. 

*  We  feem  to  be  much  in  the  condition  of  the  good  woman 
who  had  got  an  excellent  receipt  for  making  puddings,  but 
was  entirely  deftitute  of  the  neceflary  materials.  She  had  nei- 
ther flour,  fuet,  butter,  milk,  plums,  or  eggs?  A  moft  me- 
lancholy fituation  where  pudding  was  the  thing  defired  !  The 
doctor  has  chalked  out  an  infallible  recipe  for  paying  the  na- 
tional debt;  but,  mofl:  unfortunately  for  us,  the  efTential  in- 
gredient is  grown  (become)  fo  fcarce,  that  little  can  be  fpared 
for  the  defired  purpofe. — 

*  Who  can  think  of  the  mighty  conquers,  the  extenlive 
acquifitions  of  the  laft  war,  which  brought  the  nation  feventy 
millions  more  in  debt,  without  feeling  confufion,  horror,  and 
defpair  ;  let  us  therefore  learn  to  be  wife  before  we  have  parted 
with  the  laft  fhiliing.  But  where  is  the  man  who  will  ftand 
forth  in  thi^-  corrupt  age,  and  dare  fay  I  will  fave  ye.  As 
Providence  has  placed  me  near  the  throne  of  my  royal  mafter, 
as  it  is  my  duty,  fo  fliall  it  be  my  earneft  and  unceafing  en- 
deavour to  Item  the  mighty  torrent  of  corruption  and  vena- 
lity. No  longer  fliall  lawlefs  power  trample  upon  the  rights 
of  a  brave  and  generous  people.  No  longer  fliall  the  fweat 
and  labour  of  the  induflrious  be  fquandcred  on  the  fawning 
parafite  and  modern  court  Beggar  commonly  called  a  Pen- 
sioner, A  Pensioner,  who  is  not  become  neceflhous  through 
misfortune,  is  a  Monster,  in  fociety,  and  mufl:  pofl^efs  a  foul 
meaner  and  bafer  than  the  dirt  he  treads  on.  To  reward  the 
brave  man  who  has  fpent  \m youths  \\\s  firengtby  his  all  in  the 
fervice  of  his  country,  is  virtuous,  is  noble ;  but  to  opprefs 
the  people  to  lavilli  ptnfiom  on  the  wicked  perpetrators  of  dirty 
jobbs,  too  often  already  opulent,  is  the  dirtiefi:  work  of  ad- 
miniftrati^n,  from  which  good  Lord  deliver  us.*  Whether  the 
whole  of  what  Amicus  has  afllerted  in  this  page  (36)  be  true, 
we  will  not  pretend  to  determine,  one  part  of  it,  however,  is 
abfolutely  fo,  viz.  *  Had  credit  never  had  a  being,  there  never 
could  have  been  any  debt.' 

Our  author  next  propofes  a  plan  for  eftablifliing  a  growing 
fund  of  perpetual  increafe,  whereby  a  fubfcription  of  twenty 
perfons,  at  ten  guineas  each  perfon,  per  annum  for  ten  years, 
would  entitle  the  reprefentative  of  each  original  fubfcriber,  (at 
the  end  of  500  years)  to  a  fum  of  no  lefs  than  four  hundred 
ninety -one  millions  two  hundred  twenty-four  thoufand  fix  hun- 
dred and  one  pound  fterling. 

In  this  fcheme  the  number  of  members  is  confined  to  twenty, 

for  without  this,  or  a  fimilar  limitation,  the  number  of  fub- 

Icribers  might  become  fo  great,  as  to  have  their  reprefentatives 

E  e  4  enti- 
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entitled  to  a  much  greater  quantity  of  gold  at  the  txpir^\\6fX 

of  500  years,  than,  probably,  the  whole  earth  itfelf  contains. 

38.  The  Challenge:  or^  Patriotijm  put  to  theTeJl.  In  a  Letter 
to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Price.  Occafioned  by  his  late  Publications  on 
the  National  Debt,    ^ji  Jof.  Wimpey.   %'vo,    M.td.     Lowndes. 

The  defign  of  this  pamphlet  is  to  prove,  what  we  believe 
ifew  will  at  this  time  deny  who  have  read  Dr.  Price's  work, 
viz.  the  infufficiency  of  his  fchemes  for  annihilating  the  na- 
tional debt,  and  in  the  courfe  of  proving  this  aflertlon,  Mr. 
Wimpey  obferves,  that  notwithftanding  the  do<Sor  has  failed 
in  his  reafoning  to  prove  himfelf  right,  he  has  however  fuc- 
ceeded  in  (hewing  others  to  be  wrong  ;  this  indeed  may  in 
fome  meafure  merit  the  attention  of  the  public,  as  it  may 
probably  prevent  the  increafe  of  thofe  aflbciations,  which,  al- 
though they  may  at  firft  fight  appear  calculated  for  the  benefit 
of  age,  as  fet  forth  in  their  propofals,  are  yet  too  defedlive  to 
deferve  encouragement,  being  founded  upon  plans  inadequate 
to  the  intended  purpofe. 

.  The  application  of  the  finking  fund  towards  difcharging  the 
public  debt  by  making  compound  intereft  thereof,  is  an  ex- 
pedient which  every  thinking  man  muft  look  upon  as  imprac- 
ticable, and  which  our  author  ridicules  by  introducing  (not  in 
the  moll:  decent  manner  imaginable)  the  following  fcheme  by 
way  of  challenge  to  Dr.  Price,  and  the  public,  called  the 
TEST  of  PATRIOTISM  :  defiguedly  abfurd,  in  order  to  expofe 
the  fallacy  of  his  (the  dot^tor's)  arguments.  *  It  is  fuppofed 
by  this  fcheme,  that  twenty  members  Hiall  agree  to  fubfcribe 
ten  guineas  per  annum  for  ten  years,  that  would  be  equal  to 
an  annuity  of  2 1  o  1.  and  fnch  an  annuity  at  the  end  of  ten  years 
would  accumulate  to  2520 1.  reckoning  it  at  four  percent, 
compound  intereft.  That  fum  in  ten  years  more,  or  at  the 
€nd  of  twenty  years  intereft  as  before  would  be  _£  37*9 

In  40  years  —  —  8166 

|n  60  years  - —  —  >  75883 

In  &o  years  —  —         ,.     39.163 

In  100  years  —  —  85,767 

As  m-oney  at  four  tent,  compound  interefl,  more  than  dou- 
bles its  value  ev^iry  18  years,  we  may  double  the  fum  for  each 
term  of  1 8  years,  which  will  be  near  enough  for  our  prefent 
purpofe  ;  then 

•  In  1 18  years,  the  amount  will  be  —  £^,  171,534. 
In  136  years  —  —  343,068 

*  In  154  years  —  — >  686,136 
in  172  years  —  —  1,372,272 
}n  190  y^ars             -^              —             .^         2,744,544 

In 
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ill  208  years  —  -.        —        ^.   5,4.89,088 

In  226  years  —  —  —        10,978,176 

In  244  years  —  —         —       2»'956,352 

So  that  at  the  end  of  the  lafl:  term,  the    reprefentative  of 

each   fubfcxiber,    at  10   guineas   per  annum,    for    10  years, 

which  is  only  100  guineas  in  all,  will  have  a  Jhare  or  interejl  in 

the   faid  fund,  amounting   to   One   Million  Ninety-seven 

Thousand,    Eight    Hundred    and   Seventeen    Pounds, 

An  inducement  one  would  imagine  fufficient  to  prevail  upon 

every  one  who  has  a  very  little  money  to  fpare,  and  has  any 

regard  to  the  profperity  and  happinefs  of  pofterity  to  become 

a  fubfcriber,  and  promote  a  fcheme  that  is  not  fubjed  to  any 

poflible  abufe.' 

We  fhall  not  trouble  our  readers  with  any  farther  extrafts 
from  this  unentertaining  performance,  which,  with  fome  others 
we  have  lately  feen  of  the  fame  kind,  juftly  deferve,  in  our 
opinion,  to  be  entirely  forgotten. 

39.  Conftderationi  on  the  Caufes  of  the  prefent  Stagnation  of  Matrix 

monyt     8x/fl.    \s,  6d.      Ridley. 
The  fubje£l  of  this  pamphlet  is  treated  in  an  argrimentative 
,]and  lively  manner  ,  and  .he  author  inveighs  with  equal  warmth 
and  jufiice  againfi:  the  feveral  caufes  which  operate  in  preven- 
tion of  marriage. 

40.  'the  Danger  and  ImmodeJIy  of  the  prefent  too  general  Cufiom  of 
unnecejfarily  employing  Men- Mtd'wi'ves.      %<vo^    \s.6d.   Wilkie. 
We  cannot  help  confidering  the  arguments  advanced   bv 

this  author,  refpefling  the  danger  of  employing  men  mid- 
wives,  as  merely  imaginary,  and  founded  upon  allegations 
which  have  no  eftabliihment  in  truth.  From  the  injurious  fug- 
geftions  here  infinuated,  as  well  as  from  the  lift  of  midwives 
fubjoined  to  this  pamphlet,  it  would  appear  to  us,  that  the 
whole  is  an  interefted  attempt  to  divert  the  obftetrical  pradice 
from  the  channel  in  which  it  now  flows.  Had  women  equal 
opportunities  of  inftruftion  with  men,  we  fliould  admit  them 
to  be  the  moft  proper  perfons  for  conducing  the  myfteries  of 
Lucina  ;  but  as  we  cannot  fuppofe  this  to  be  the  cafe,  it  feems 
moft  reafonable  that  the  art  of  midwifery  fhould  continue  to 
be  exercifed  by  the  other  fex. 

41.  yln  Enquiry  into   the   Pradice   and  Legality  of  PreJJing  by  the 

King's  CotnmiJJion.  Si'O,  is.  6d,  Almon. 
The  pradice  of  prefling  is  fo  much  founded  on  the  principle 
of  national  neceffity,  that,  till  a  more  unexceptionable  method 
"of  fupplying  the  fleets  and  armies  can  be  devifed,  it  might 
prove  of  the  moft  dangerous  confequence  to  the  ftate,  on  great 
-emergencies,  to  reject  it  entirely  as  illegal.     The  only  ufeful 

ef# 
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tScQ.  of  fach  an  enquiry,  therefore,  is  to  excite  the  legiilatUre 

to  take  the  fubjc^  into'their  eonfideration. 

42.   Seme  thjOorical  jdcccunt  of  G\i\m?.y   its  Sittiatiotiy  Produce^  and 

the  general  DiJpoJitiQn  of  its   Inhabitants.      With  an  lr,quiry  into 

the  Rife  and  Prcgref  of  the  Sla-ve  Trad4.     By  Anthony  Bene* 

zet.     8ro.   2s.   6d,  Je^zved,     Owen. 

Theflavery  of  the  negroes  has  been  lately  fo  much  agitated, 
that  every  thing  relative  to  that  fubjefl  becomes  the  matter  of 
public  attention.  The  treatife  now  before  us  affords  an  exten- 
five  information  in  refpedl  to  this  interefting  enquiry.  The  au- 
thor begins  with  giving  a  general  account  of  thofe  coi:ntries  in 
Africa  from  whence  the  negroes  are  carried  into  fiavery,  com- 
mencing at  the  river  Senegal,  and  terminating  at  the  extremity 
of  Angola,  which  comprehends  an  extent  of  3  or  4000  miles.  It 
appears  that  in  all  thefe  ccinitries,  the  climate  agrees  well  with 
the  natives,  their  manner  of  life  is  eafy,  they  are  obliging  in  their 
difpofition,  and  are  furnifhed  with  provifions  in  the  greateft 
plenty.  From  all  thefe  circiimfiances,  the  author,  with  great 
juftice,  refutes  the  allegation,  that  the  Negroes  are  more  happy 
in  the  fiate  of  fiavery  tl  an  in  their  own  country;  the  falfe- 
hood  of  which  opinion  is  fully  confirmed  by  what  he  relates  of 
the  inhuman  cruelties  exercifcd  over  the  Negroes  in  the  colo- 
nies. We  fliall  lay  before  our  readers  the  calculation  of  the 
number  of  flavcs  annually  exported  from  Guinea  to  iheEnglifh 
colonics,  with  the  number  of  thofe  who  die  in  the  palTage  and 
feafoning  ;  a  catalogue  which  mud  excite  horror  in  every  hu- 
mane and  benevolent  brcafl. 

*  When  the  ve0e!s  arrive  at  their  dcfllned  port  in  the  colonies, 
the  poor  Negroes  are  to  be  difpcled  of  to  the  planters  ;  and  here 
they  are  again  expoCed  naked,  without  any  diftindtion  of  fexes,  to- 
the  brutal  examination  of  their  purchafers ;  and  this,  it  may  well 
be  judged,  is,  to  many,  another  occafion  of  deep  dilirefs*  Add 
to  this^  that  near  connexions  muft  now  again  be  feparated,  to  go 
•with  their  feveral  purchafers  5  this  muft  be  deeply  affecting  to  ail, 
"but^fncb  wlH)ie  hearts  are  feared  by  the  love  of  gain.  Mothers  are 
ieen  hanging  over  tl.eir  daughters,  bedewing  their  naked  breads 
•with  tears,  and  daughters  clinging  to  their  parents,  not  knowing 
what  new  flage  of  diftreis  muft  follow  their  feparation,  or  whether 
they  fhall  ever  meet  again.  And  here  what  fympathy,  what  com- 
miferation,  do  they  meet  with  ?  Why,  indeed,  if  they  will  not  fe- 
parate  as  readily  as  their  owners  think  proper,  the  whipper  is  called 
for,  and  the  lafh  exercifed  upon  their  naked  bodies,  till  obliged 
ta  part.  Can  any  human  heart,  which  is  not  become  callous  by 
the  praf^ice  of  fuch  cruelties,  be  unconcerned,  even  at  the  relation 
of  fuch  grievous  affli6tion,  to  which  this  oppreffed  part  of  our  fpe- 
eies  are  fubjefted. 

Mn  a  book,  printed  in  Liverpool,  called  The  Liverpool  Memo- 
randum, which  contains,  amongft  other  things,  an  account  of  the 
trade  of  that  port,  there  is  an  exa<5t  lift  of  the  veflels  employed  in 
the  Guinea  ttade,  and  of  the  number  of  flaves  imported  in  each 
-■V^ffel  5  by  which  it  appears  that  in  the  year  1753,  the  number  im- 
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ported  to  America  by  one  liundred  and  one  veffels  belonging  to 
thai;  port,  amounted   to  upwards  of  thirty  thoufand  ;    and  from 
the  dumber  of  veflels  employed    by  the  African  company  in  Lon- 
don and  Briftol,  we  may,  with  feme  degree  of  certainty,  conclude, 
there  are  one  hundred  thoufand  Negroes  purchafed  and  brought  on 
board  our  fliips  yearly  from  the  coaft  of  Africa.     This  is   con- 
firmed  ill    Anderfon's  Hiftory  of  Trade   and   Commerce,    lately 
printed  ;  where  it  is  faid,  "  That  Engknd  fuppiies  her  American 
colonies  with  Negroe  flaves,  amounting  in  number  to  above  one 
hundred  thoufand  every  year."     Whea  the  veH'eb  are  full  freighted 
with  flaves,  they  fail  for  our  plantations  in  America,  and  may  be 
two  or  three  months  in  the  voyage;  during  which  time,  from  the- 
filth  and  flench  that   is  ^mong  them,  diftemj^^^rs  frequently  break 
out,  which  carry  off  commonly  a  fifth,  a  fourth,  yea  fometimes  a 
third  or  more  of  them  :  fo  that  taking  all  the  flaves  together,  that 
are  brought  on  board  our  (hips  yearly,  one  may  reafonably  fup- 
pofe,  that  at  ieaft  ten  thoufand  of  them  die  on  the  voyage.     And 
in  a  printed  account  of  the  ftate  of  the  Negroes  in  our  plantations, 
it  is  fuppofed  that  a  fourth  part,  more  or  lefs,  die  at  the  different 
jflands,  in  what  is  called  the  feafoning.     Hence  it   may  be  pre- 
fumed,  that  at  a  moderate  computation  of  the  flaves  who  are  pur- 
phafed  by  our  African  merchants  in  a  year,  near  thirty  thoufand 
die  upon  the  voyage,  and  in  the  feafoning.    Add  to  this,  the  pro» 
digious  number  who  are  killed  in  the  incurfions  and  inteftine  wars, 
by  which  the  Negroes  procure  the  number  of  flaves  wanted  to  load 
the  veffel?.     How  dreadful  then  is  the  flave-trade,  whereby  fo  many 
thoufands  of  our  fellow  creatures,  free  by  nature,  endued  with  the 
iame  rational  faculties,  and  called  to  ^e  heirs  of  the  fame  falvation 
with  us,  lofe  their  lives,  and  are,  truly  and  properly  fpeaking, 
murdered  every  year!  For  it  is  not  neceflary,  in  order  to  convi6Va 
plan  of  murder,  to  make  it  appear  that  he  had  an  intention  to  com- 
mit murder;  whoever  does,  byunjuft  force  or  violence,  deprive 
another  of  his  liberty,  and,  while  he  hath  him  in  his  power,  con- 
tinues fo  to  opprefs  him  by  cruel  treatment,  as  eventually  to  oc- 
cafion  his  death,  is  actually  guilty  of  murder.     It  is  enough  to 
make  a  thoughtful  perfon  tremble,  to  think  what  a  load  of^  guilt 
lies  upon  our  nation  on  this  account ;  and  that  the  blood  of  thou- 
fands of  poor  innocent  creatures,  murdered  every  year  in  the  pro- 
fecutionof  this  wicked  trade,  cries  aloud  to  Heaven  for  vengeance. 
Were  we  to  hear  or  read  of  a  nation  that  deilroycd  every  year,  in. 
fome  other  way,  as  many  human  creatures  as  perifli  in  this  trade, 
we  fhould  certainly  coniider  them  as  a  very   bloody,    barbarous 
people;  if  it  be  alledged,  that  the  legiflature  hath  encouraged,  and 
Itill  does  encourage  this  trade.     It  is  anfwered,  that  no  legiflature 
on  earth  can  alter  the  nature  of  things,  fo  as  to  make  that  to  be 
right  which  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  God  (the  fupreme  legiflator 
and  governor  of  the  world)  and  oppofeth  the  promulgation  of  the 
gofpel  of  peace  on  earth,  and  good  will  to  man.     Injuilice  may  be 
methodized  and  eftablifhed  by  law,  but  ft:ill  it  will  be  injufl:ice,  as 
much  as  it  was  before  ;  though  its  being  fo  eftabliflied  may  render 
men  more  infenfible  of  the  guilt,  and  more  bold  and  fecure  in  the 
perpetration  of  it.' 

This  author  is  of  opinion,  that  if  the  flave  trade  were  en- 
tirely abolifhed,  the  white  people  would  be  found  capable  of 
bearing  reafonable  labour  in  the  Weft  Indies,  and  that  we 
ihould  then  enjoy  a  more  advantageous  commercs  with  the 
Africans. 
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43,  J  Plan  for  the  Abolition  of  Sfavtry  iti  tht  Weft  Indies,  ^tb. 
2s.  6d.  Griffin. 
This  Plan,  we  are  informed,  was  drawn  up  foon  after  the 
c6nclurion  of  the  laft  peace  ;  fince  which  time  it  has  remained 
in  the  author's  private  cuftody,  till  the  queftion  lately  agi- 
tated in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  concerning  the  condition 
of  a  Weft  Indian  Have,  induced  him  to  revife  it.  This  writer 
appears  to  be  fully  fenfible  of  the  unfavourable  light  in  which 
all  new  projefts  at  firft  are  generally  regarded.  A  zeal  for  the 
rights  of  human  nature,  however,  prompts  him  to  lay  his 
fcheme  before  the  public.  The  fubftance  of  the  Plan  here  pro- 
pofed  is,  that  a  certain  number  of  male  and  female  children 
be  annually,  for  the  period  of  ten  or  fifteen  years,  bought  in 
Africa,  and  imported  into  Great  Britain,  where  they  (hould  be 
educated  in  the  charity  fchools,  orotherwife,  till  they  arrive  at 
the  2ot^  of  fourteen  ;  that  for  two  years  longer,  they  be  pradically 
intruded  in  gardening  and  agriculture  ;  and  that  they  learn 
even  the  rudiments  of  fome  manufadures  :  that,  at  the  age  of 
fixteen,  they  be  married  and  fent  to  fome  diftrift  near  Pen- 
facola  in  Florida,  to  be  referved  for  this  purpofe ;  that  lands 
be  granted  them,  and  that  they  receive,  for  a  certain  time, 
the  afliftance  requifite  to  new  fettlers. 

From  this  meafure,  the  author  is  of  opinion,  that  fuch  a 
number  of  UtQ  negroes  would  foon  be  generated,  as,  fpread- 
ing  over  the  continent  of  America,  and  the  Weft  India  iflands, 
would  be  fufficient  for  executing  voluntarily  all  the  work  of 
the  planters,  while  it  might,  r.t  the  fame  time,  be  produftive 
tai  many  commercial  advantages  to  Great  Britain. 

j^\»  An  EJJhy  on  the  pre  fent  high  Price  of  Provifions,  By  Jof.  Wim- 
pey.  ^vo,  is.  6d.  Davies. 
This  Effay  is  chiefly  employed  in  remarks  on  a  late  pam- 
phlet  entitled,  A  Letter  to  a  Member  of  Parlia?nent  on  the  Prefent 
High  Price  of  Pro'vijions  *.  What  appears  the  moft  obfervable 
among  the  opinions  of  this  writer  is,  that  the  bounty  on  the 
exportation  of  wheat  ought  to  b^  totally  abolifhed. 

FOREIGN    LITERARY    INTELLIGENCE. 

4.5,  Comment at'w  Critica^  ffiemduorum  Codicum  Manufcriptorvm  Biblia 
Hebraica  continentiumy  qui  Regiomonti  Boruirorum  affer'vantur, 
Notitiam,  cum  'variantium  LcBionupi  Sylloge.  Au6lore  D.  Tlieod. 
Chrift.  Lilienthal.     Koenigsberg.  8vo. 

The  collation  of  manufcripts  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  which  has 
been  undertaken  in  England  by  Dr.  Kennicot,  and  fupported  by 
the   public  with  uncommon  liberality,    prompted  many  learned 

♦  See  Critical  Review  for  laft  March. 
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men  abroad,  to  contribute  by  their  labours  towards  the  completion. 
of  this  very  ufefal  undertaking.  Dr.  Lilienthal  collated  many 
years  ago  two  Hebrew  manuicripts,  the  firft  of  them  belongs  to 
the  library  of  the  fenate  at  Koenigflbergj  the  fecond  is  part  of  the 
coUeftion  of  manuicripts  in  the  royal  library  in  the  palace  or  caf- 
tle  of  that  city.  The  latter,  though  iraperfeft,  and  without  a  date, 
bears  fuch  ftron^  proofs  of  its  antiquity,  as  greatly  adds  to  the 
merit  of  the  various  readings  collected  from  it.  The  former  is 
written  in  the  year  1313  j  and  the  various  readings  of  both  were 
communicated  by  the  learned  Dr.  Lilienthal,  to  our  able  Englifli 
collator.  The  Prufljan  duclor  judges  with  great  candor  and  mode- 
ration of  the  merit  and  ufe  of  the  various  readings,  and  treats  the 
whole  fubjcil  in  a  malterly  manner. 

46.  Tullius  :  fi-ve dt  Conjungenda  Latitiitate cum  Do£lriua&  Eloque^tia 
Libri  xl.  a  Gregorio  Mayanfio.  ^^vo.  Hamburg. 
Don  Gregorio  Mayans,  who  is  fo  well  known  in  the  literary 
world,  pnblifhed  fome  years  ago  at  Valentia,  a  kind  oi Sele6ia  e  prom 
fanis  Scriptoribus,(ov  the  ufe  of  the  pul^lic  fchools  in  Spain.  The  doc- 
tor had  very  juftly  oblerved,  that  the  coUediions  commonly  put  in- 
to the  hands  of  young  ftudents  in  Latin,  are  ill-chofcn  in  refpeit 
to  their  capacities,  and  what  is  moft  deterring,  are  very  dry,  and 
but  little  engage  their  attention  ;  he  therefore  made  this  colledion, 
which  muft  be  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  moft  judicious,  that  ever 
was  publilhed  :  Mr.  Fluer,  formerly  chaplain  to  the  Danifti  enir 
bafly  in  Spain,  found  the  utility  of  this  book  fo  great,  that  he 
thought  it  highly  deferving  a  republication  in  his  own  country. 
.47.  Animadverfiones  quibus  Xenophontis  Memorab'dium  Socratis  Libri 
emendatur  ^  illuftrantur .  Au5l.  Car.  Frid.  Hindenburg.  Lipf.  %<vo. 
In  order  to  acquiiC  a  competent  knowledge  in  Greek  literature, 
it  is  of  infinite  ule  to  go  once  through  a  claflic  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  all  the  idioms  of  the  language,  the  Atticifms  and  elegances, 
be  carefully  pointed  out  to  the  pupil,  who  Ihould  alfo  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  various  grammatical  minutiae  ;  without  which 
that  language  cannot  be  fundamentally  underftood.  This  the  edi- 
tor of  iEvocfJOJVT©-  aTrofA.vrjixovBvy.cila  has  done  in  the  work  before  us  :  and 
alfo  by  comparing  the  phrafes  with  thofe  in  the  other  writings  of 
Xenophon,  and  other  claffics,  has  rendered  the  whole  performance 
very  ufeful  to  the  ulhers,  or  tutors  of  fchools,  to  remind  them  of 
thofe  things  which  ought  to  be  attended  to  in  treating  this  elegant 
Attic  writer. 

48.  Catalogus  C(jdicU7n  Manufcri/torum  Bibliotheca  Bernenfis,  &c.  cu. 
ra7ite  J.  R.  Sinner,  Bibiiot/iecario  Bernde,  Tomus  I.  &  II. 
This  catalogue  is  to  be  comprifed  in  three  volumes,  of  which  thefe 
are  the  firlt  and  fecond  :  and  may  be  recommended  as  a  ufeful 
model  for  making  catalogues  of  the  manufcripts  of  public  librari-es. 
The  author  has  interfperfed  many  curious  anecdotes  and  judicious 
obfervations  on  the  merit  of  the  MSS,  he  defcribes ;  and  thereby 
•  rendered  it  fomething  more  thari  a  mere  catalogue— a  treafure  of 
literature.  In  the  preface  he  informs  us,  that  the  famous  colledlion 
of  Bongars,  an  eminent  colleiSor  of  the  XVth  century,  was  be- 
queathed by  him  to  GravilTet  of. Strasbourg,  whofe  fon  prefented 
it  to  the  republic  of  Bern ;  notwithftanding  it  has  been  afTerted  (af- 
ter Moreri  and  Bayle)  that  his  coUeftion  had  been  incorporated  into 
the  library  of  the  co^nt  Palatine;  with  which  is  was  transferred  to 
the  Vatican  at  Rome. 
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The  author  liasi  given  engraved  fpeclmens  of  the  writing  pecutiaf 
to  each  century  ;  which  maybe  ot  great  ufe,  as  well  as  cntertaia- 
ment,  to  the  critical  antiquary. 

4.9.  The  Pccms  of  Oflian,  an  ancient  Celtic  Poett  tranjlated from  thi 
Englifli,  by  M.  Dennis,  a  fefuit.  Vol.  I.  Vienna,  g-z-o,  German, 
The  author  of  this  truly  poetical  tranrtation  has  Ueen  inillaken, 
we  believe,  only  in  one  point,  viz.  the  choice  of  his  metre: 
which,  in  regard  to  Ofiian,  is  very  material.  The  Scotch  bard  fmgs 
in  (hort,  llrong,  anconne«Sed  accords;  he  hurries  his  reader  through 
his  rough  and  majeltic  fccnery,  little  concerned  at  the  delicacy  of 
elocution,  or  at  the  highly  finifhed  grouping.  In  his  tragic  fccnes 
you  iee  but  Tingle,  detached  images,  you  hear  but  a  finglc  note  ; 
but  the  words  of  this  fage  are,  like  thofe  of  the  eaftern  royal  bard, 
*'  as  goads  and  as  nails  faftened  by  the  matters  of  alTemblies."  A 
ihort  nervous  lyric  metre,  therefore,  is  the  only  one  that  (hould  be 
adapted  to  exprefs  thefe  precious  remains  of  northern  poetry,  in 
German,  which  has  fo  great  an  affinity  with  all  the  other  lan- 
guages of  the  North.  Our  poet  was  fo  highly  pleafed  with  the 
hexameters  of  ?vlr.  Klopftock,  in  his  MefTiah,  that  he  gaye  this 
fpecies  ot"  verfe  the  preference.  In  confequence  of  which,  Offian 
now  appears  highly  refined  j  the  bold  flrokes  of  his  imagery  are 
melted  into  connedfed  hiftorical  pi6Vures,  the  whole  is  well  grouped, 
the  murmuring  brook  runs  foft  as  in  the  Grecian  Tempe,  the  tops 
of  his  hills  are  agreeably  clad  with  the  moft  exquifite  verdure,  the 
fcenery  pafles  by  in  all  the  pomp  of  Grecian  epic  poetry  ;  inftead 
of  that  original  roughnefs  which  is  fo  highly  charafteriftic  of  the 
bold  fcenery  of  the  Grampian  hills,  the  native  country  of  Ofll an. 
The  German  bard  has  very  happily  introduced  fome  elegant  cho- 
rulTes  or  lyric  pieces,  which  are  inimitably  fweet  and  truly  cha- 
rafteriftic.  The  notes  of  MelT.  Macpherfon  and  Cefarotti  are  un- 
derthe  text;  and  father  Dennis  promifes  to  prefix  the  memoir  of 
Dr.  Blair  to  his  third  volume  of  GITian. 

to.  A  Defer jption  of  the  Manners  of  the  Savages^  nvit/i  a  Vtcjo  to  iU 
lufrate   the  Origin  and  Progrefs  of  ci'uil  Society,   By  Jens  Krafft, 
Profat.  Serve.     Danifh.     Idem.     Coppenhague.    Z^uo.   German. 
The  plan  of  the  author  is,  firft,  to  defcribe  men  in  their  merely 
fenfual  and  moft  imperfe^  ftate  :  fecondly,  the  tranfition  and  pro- 
grefs to  civil  fociery  ;  and  laftly,  to  intellectual  operations  and  opi- 
nions.    The  fubjedt  is  treated  with  great  ingenuity,  and  muft,  of 
coui'fe,  be  very  interefting  to  thofe  who  ftudy  human  nature  with 
a  view   to  point  out  the  moft  effedlual  means  to    reform  whole 
nations,  to  introduce  piety,  civilization,  and  induftry  among  them, 
not  by  penal  laws  and  edids,  but  a  method  founded  on  human  na- 
ture, which  bids  fair  to  take  place  with  the  gi  eateft  certainty.     The 
philofopher,  the  divine,  the  legiflator,  fliould  ftudy  the  progrefs  of 
civilization  in  tjiis  light. 

51.  Ef'ay  on  the  Maintenance  of  the  Poor,  hy  Fred.  Gabriel  Refewitz, 
Pe5lor  of  the  German  St.  PeterV  Church  at  Copenhagen.    I've. 

52.  Addrefs  to  the  Public,  on  a  nenjo  Method  of  relienjing  the  Poor  in 
Copenhagen,  and  the  Ejiablif})ment  of  a  School  for  acquiring  merely 
tfeful  Kno^wledge,  n.vhich  are  begun  by  Order  of  his  Danifli  Majejiy, 
By  the  fame.    Copenhague,  ^to. 

The  reverend  author  of  thefe  papers  wrote  four  years  ago  the 
firft  efiay,  which  refledts  honour  on  the  abilities  and  humanity  cf 
the  writer.  He  ftiews  that  the  influence  of  the  Chriftian  religipn 
over  the  happinefs  and  welfare  of  fociety  has  been  hitherto  either 
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tentirely  mifunderftood  and  neglciSled,  or  mifapplied  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, that  neither  the  church  nor  civil  Ibciety  liave  been  the  better 
for  it. 

Before  the  Reformation  the  ftnte  was  confidered  as  a  flave  of  re- 
ligion,  and  government  wasconltantly  employed  in  fupportincr  and 
eftablifliing  the  do6lrines  of  the  church.  Since  that  happy  period, 
all  the  Protettaut  princes  are  freed  from  that  tyrannical  yoke,  and 
f^cured  againft  the  unlawful  influence  of  fnperftition  :  but  un- 
happily they  feeni  contented  that  ChrilHan^ty  can  00  more  be 
noxious  to  the  ilate;  and  look  upon  it  as  an  inftitution  which  has 
no  influence  over  the  happinefs  of  fociety  ;  and  confequently  jieo-- 
le6t  to  reap  the  advantages  which  the  principles, '  and  efpecialfy 
the  praftical  part  of^the  Chriftian  religion,  might  procure  to  -^--o- 
vernrnent,  if  rightly  applied.  The  fupport  of  the  poor  and  ths 
efFecis  of  charitv  depend  upon  the  prafllce  of  Chriftian  virtues  - 
and  likewife  relieve  the  ftate  of  a  burden  which  muft  at  laft  be- 
come an  incumbrance  pad:  remedy,  if  religion  is  not  applied  to 
it.  Upon  thefe  general  principles  our  author  founded  his  plan  for 
relieving  the  poor,  which  was  then  a  mere  fcheme.  But  when 
the  late  unfortunate  count  Struenfee  came  into  power  in  Den- 
mark, he  thought  the  didrefies  of  the  poor  was  by  no  means  an 
article  to  be  negle^led  ;  he  chofe  among  other  intelligent  people 
our  author,  and  created  a  new  board,  whom  he  entruUed  the  ex- 
ecution of  a  very  beneficial  and  excellent  plan  for  relieving  the 
indigent  families  of  that  capital.  This  plan  began  to  take  place 
laft  autumn,  and  is  now,  if  not  totally  laid  afide,  much  at  a  ftand 
lince  the  fatal  cataftrophe  of  that  nobleman, 

53.  Elementary  inJhuSiions  for  the  life  of  Youths  0/  the  better  Rankt  of 
Society y  their  Friends  and  Tutors.  SeBio  L — III.  Z<vo.  'tvith  ^-^  Cuts^ 
By  John  Bernh.  Bafedow,  Pfofejfor  at  Altona.    In  German. 

The  learned  and  indefatigable  nrofelfor  Bafedow,  has,  after  many 
fmall  publications,  which  reprefented  his  plan,  together  with  t^e 
necefTity  and  poffibility  of  a  reformation  in  the  common  methods 
of  education,  fo  far  fucceeded,  that  the  hereditary  prince  of  Brunf- 
wick,  many  opulent  noblemen  of  the  greareft:  talents,  the  acade- 
mies of  Berlin  and  Peterlburg,  feveral  eminent  learned  men  in 
Germany  and  Sv/ilferhnd,  and  likewife  many  wealthy  merchants, 
and  among  them  even  Jews  at  Amfterdam  and  Berlm,  have  ap- 
proved of  his  method,  and  liberally  contributed  towards  carrying  on 
io  noble  an  undertaking,  which  promi fes  to  be  of  the  greateii 
utility.  The  author  gives  the  elements  of  all  neceffary  and  ufeful 
.knowledge,  in  a  few  leffons  illuftrated  by  plates,  to  which  he  adds 
methodical  inftrudtions,  that  mafters,  tutors,  and  even  parents 
who  have  the  education  of  their  children  at  heart,  may  be  enabled 
to  render  their  inftruulions  ufeful  and  interefting.  The  fimpli city, 
precifion,  eafe,  and  frequent  tranfitions  to  moral  precepts  in  thefe 
firft  elementary  inftru6tions  are  truly  excellent  j  and  will  be  of 
great  utility  to  the  rifmg  generation. 

54.  AS!a  Nidrolienfia  5  or,  the  Memoirs  of  the  Society  of  Sciences  at 
Drontheim.  Coppenhague.  4  'vols,  %'vq,  Danifii — Id.  Ibid^ 
German. 

A  moft  ufeful  colleflion  of  a  rifing  fociety,  containing  memoirs 
on  various  fubjedls,  and  chiefly  on  natural  hiftory.  The  pious 
and  learned  Dr.  Gunnerus,  bifhop  of  Drontheim,  eftablilhed  this 
•fociety,  and  is  the  prime  motor  of  all  its  tranfa6tions.  The  fifth 
volume  Is  at  prefent  in  the  prefs, 

55.  Jac. 
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55.  Jac.  Langebeck  Intimatio  de  ColUSIione  Latina  Scriptorum  RemHl 
Daiiicarum  Medii  avi  Hafniae  froditura.  ^.to. 

This  work  is  a  plan  for  printing  a  colleftion  of  the  Latin  wri- 
ters on  the  Danifh  hiftory;  to  which  is  addedj  a  Catalogue. of  the 
papers  that  are  to  make  part  of  this  Colledion,  and  corttain  209 
writers.  As  the  ancient  Danifh  hiftory  is  fo  much  connefted  with 
ours,  the  intimation  of  fuch  a  coUedion  cannot  but  be  agreeable 
and  interefting  to  the  lovers  and  promoters  of  Britiih  antiquities. 
56.  Plan  de  Varfovie,  par  Kizzi  Zannoni. 

The  plan  of  Warfaw  was  done  by  order  of  count  Bielinflcy,  the 
grand  marlhal  of  the  crown,  and  is  well  executed  upon  a  plate  of 
twenty  inches,  on  a  fcale  of  one  line  to  twenty  French  toifes.  To 
this  plan  will  foon  be  added  a  large  and  accurate  map  of  Poland,  in 
twenty-five  folio  flieets,  by  the  fame  author,  whofe  merit  in  geo- 
graphy is  well  known,  and  is  next  in  rank  to  that  of  the  great  Mr. 
Danville.  ...  .   .. 

57.  Le  Bret'j  Hijiory  of  the  Republic  of  Venice.    Leipzig.  4;f<7.  luith, 

Maps,  Fol.  I. 
This  work  is  by  far  the  beft  Hiftory  of  the  Republic  of  Venice  j 
profefibr  Le  Bret  having  refided  a  confiderable  time  in  that  city, 
and  ftudied  the  manners  and  charafter  of  the  nation  ;  having  beeu 
admitted  to  the  intimacy  of  many  learned  and  ingenious  mbilif  and 
having  colie^ed  every  publication  fubfervient  to  his  purpofe,  and 
favoured  with  the  moft  curious  manufcripts  relative  to  feveral 
tranfadlions  of  this  republic,  he  is  certainly  better  qualified  for  this 
talk  than  any  of  his  anteceffors. 

58.  Everardus  Scheidius  edidit  Abubecri  Mohammedis  ebn  Hofein 

foemation,  Harderwick.  %'vo. 
The  author  is  poflefled  of  a  fine  colleiSlion  6f  Arabic  and  Oriental 
manufcripts,  from  which  he  has  fele6ted  and  publifhed  this  fmall 
Arabic  poem  :  and  he  gives  us  room  to  expert  a  complete  Arabic 
Di6lionary  of  his  compilation  j  a  work  very  much  wanted,  ds  that 
of  Golius  is  very  fcarce. 


59.  CORRESPONDENCE. 

yj  V/ell-iuljk.er^  who  gives  us  previous  notice  of  the  publication  Qf 
•4^  a  book,  and  points  out  the  particular  paiTages  in  it  which  he 
approves,  means  furely  to  bias  our  judgment  in  its  favour  :  but  we 
mull  infilt  upon  a  right  to  judge  for  ourfelves ;  our  employment 
might  otherwife  foon  prove  a  finecure,  as  either  the  authors,  or 
their  friends,  would  imdoubtedly  review  all  books  that  may  be 
publifticd,  would  wefubmit  to  it;  the  confequence  of  which  would 
be  that  every  book  would  be  recommended  to  the  public,  and  the 
credit  of  our  work,  which  we  endeavour  by  impartiality  to  fupport, 
would  be  quickly  loft. 

We  are  forry  our  correfpondent  (hould  be  fo  much  deceived  as 
to  think  that  the  principles  of  an  author  can  influence  us  in  de- 
termining his  merit  as  a  writer ;  on  the  contrary,  we  hope  we  have 
fo  far  diverted  ourfelves  of  prejudice  in  favour  of  any  particular  re- 
ligious f$dl,  as  to  be  able  to  hold  the  fcale  fairly  betxyeen  writers  of 
all  parties  j  we  Ihould  otherwife,  in  our  own  opinion,  be  very  ill 
qualified  for  the  taik  we  are  engaged  in. 

JERRATUM,— P.  336.  Art.  52.  for  Les  Secrets  du  Philofopke,  rea(^ 
Les  Confidences'  Philofophiques* 
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Article  I. 

A  Tour  to  London  ;  cr,  J^env  Ohjernjatiom  en  England,  and  its 
Inhabitants,  Bj  M.  Grolley,  F.  R.  S.  Tranjlafe.d  from  the 
French  by  Thomas  Nugent,  LL.  D.  Two  yots,  S^vo.  8/. 
feiued,     L.Davis. 

NO  compofitions  are,  in  general,  farther  removed  from 
perfeftion  than  books  of  travels.  To  give  fuch  an  ac- 
count of  a  foreign  country  as  may  be  able  to  fuftain  a  ftritl 
and  critical  examination,  there  feems  to  be  required  a  variety 
of  advantages  which  are  very  rarely  united  in  one  perfon. 
It  is  not  fufficient  that  the  traveller  be  U-^q  from  that  blind  pre- 
judice, and  that  rooted  antipathy,  which  dillinguifh  the  vulgar 
of  contending  nations;  he  muft  even  diveft  himfelf  of  that  pre- 
dileOion  which  it  is  natural  to  conceive  in  flivour  ofobje^ls  and 
manners  to  which  we  have  been  long  habituated  ;  a  predile»flion 
which  fteals  infenfibly  upon  the  mofb  candid  and  philofophic 
minds.  He  muft  alfo  polT^fs  a  perfed  knowledge  of  the  language 
fpoken  in  the  country  he  pretends  to  defcribe,;  he  muft  have  an 
extenfive  acquaintance  with  its  inhabitants,  in  every  ftHtion  of 
life  ;  and  his  refidence  muft  be  of  confiderable  length,  that  he 
may  be  able  to  obtain  fuil  and  deliberate  infonnaiion  upon  the 
infinitely  various  points  that  may  be  worthy  of  enquiry,  and 
that  he  may  have  an  opportunity  to  confirm,  to  corred,  or  to 
efface  thofe  hafty  impreffions  which  he  muft  have  received 
upon  his  firft  arrival. 

If  the  author,  whofe  work  is  the  fubieil  of  qur  prefent  con- 
fideration,   is  tried  by  this  criterion,  he  will  be   found   to  fall 
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greatly  fliort  of  the  ftandard  v/e  have  fixed.  M.  Grofley  W2^% 
totally  ignorant-  of  the  Englifli  language,  and  made  no  at- 
tempts to  acquire  any  knowledge  of  it.  Ilis.ftay  in  thjs 
country  \va?'e?i^"eedirigly  Ihoi't;  the  information  he  receivect 
was  in'perfeft,  erroneous,  and  frequently  mifunderftood  by 
him.  Though  he  appears  ^o  be  in  a  great  meafure  void  of 
national  rancour  and  averfion,  though  his  pages  are  not  llained 
with  thofe  illiberal  invectives  with  which  the  Englifli  have 
been  loaded  by  former  French  obfervators,  and  which,  indeed, 
bave  J)e^n  anfwered  by  equally  grofs  abufe  on  the  fide  of  our 
own  countrymen  ;  yet  he  cannot  be  entirely  acquitted  of  pre- 
judice. In  fome  inOances,  he  relates  things  fimj)ly  as  he  faw 
their,  and  makes  thofe  obfervations  which  naturally  arife  from 
the  fu bjcd,  ingenuoufly,  franKly,  and  without  affe^ation.  Jri 
other  cafes  he  feems  to  hjive  fet  out  with  a  pre- conceived  opi- 
nion, imbibed  from. former  writers  on  the  fame  topics;  and 
in  ord^r  to  fupport  a. favourite  fyftem,  obfervations  are  multi- 
ph'ed,  fa^ts  are  twiftcd  and  mifapplied,  reafons  are  invented, 
with  a  degree  of  obftinate  perfeverance  which  cannot  fail  tp 
give  dif^iift. 

By  defcending  to  particphrs,  we  fliall  furnifh  the  rpader 
with  fpeciniens  of  the  work,  and  with  proofs  of  the  juftnefs 
of  our  criticifms  upon  it. 

In  the  account  the  author  gives  of  his  journey  frpm  Dov?r 
to  London,  we  find  the  following  pafi^ge. 

*  The  farm  houfes,  which  are  fituated  on  the  fide  of  the  high- 
roads, or  near  them,  being  built  of  brick,  and  covered  with  tiles, 
have  glafs  windows  that  are  kept  in  the  moftexaft  order.  The  barn* 
are  likewire  built  of  bricjc,  there  are  only  a  few  miferable  one$ 
thatph^d.  The  appearance  i^  as  comfortable  within  as  without. 
We  met  a  cojnfiderable  number  of  carria8;es  loaded  with  corn  an4 
hay,  which  wtre  going  to  the  ports.  Each  of  the  drivers  (who 
were  aJI  either  labourers  or  hu(bandmen)  drefled  in  good  cloth,  a 
warm  great  coat  upon  his  back,  and  good  boots  pn  his  legs,  rodp 
jipon  a  Jiiile  jiag;  he  had  a  long  .whip  in  his  hand  to  drive  hi^ 
feam  j  the  horfes  were  vigorous  and  in  good  plight,  and  drew  with 
Ibong  chains,  inilead  of  traces.  England,  however,  has  no  perl 
fons,"wlio  are  by  piofeffion  occupied  for  the  good  of  the  Hate  : 
the  wp.dih  of  the  country- people  is  the  refult  of  their  own  induf- 
try.  Fjublic  a].ithority  deems  it  fufficient  to  animate  and  encourage 
it:  the  magiii-rates  would  thirjk  they  limited  induftry,  if  they 
iindertook  to  dii  eft  if.'-<- 

*  The  towns,  continues  he,  and  villages  upon  the  road,  have 
excellent  inns,  but  fome.what  dear  5  at  thefe  an  Englifn  lord  is  as 
vveil  ferved  as  at  his  own  houib,  and  with  a  cleanli^efs  |iiuch  tq  be 
^riflied  for  in  molt  of  the  beil  houfes  in  Fiance.' 

Thtfe  obfervations  may  feem  of  fmall  importance,  and  they 
convey  very  little  inftrudicn  to  a  native  of  this  country.  But 
itijzh  ar;j  ihe  objfids  which  naturally  ftrike  a  foreigner  upon  hi^ 
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firft  arrival.  They  become  deferving  of  notice  by  being  con- 
trarted  with  thpfe  of  a  fimilar  nature  in  other  countries  ;  ancj 
there  is  no  fmall  degree  of  merit  in  befiovving  due  praife  upoa 
things  fo  widely  different  from  thofe  wij;h  which  we  have  been 
familiarifed  from  our  infancy. 

We  (hall  with  pleafure  give  a  number  of  other  infta.nces  of 
the  fame  impartiality.  Where  a  tranfient  glance  was  fufficient 
to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  any  point,  where  no  favourite 
theory  was  concerned,  we  generally  find  the  author's  obferva- 
tions  candid,  judicious,  and  entertaining. 

*  From  Rochefter  to  London,  purfues  he,  in. a  profpe^  mode? 
rately  diftant,  is  to  be  feen,  on  the  right,  the  Thames,  whofe 
banks,  covered  witli  the  moft  florid  verdure,  are  planted  in  an  ir- 
regular manner  with  very  high  trees.  Sloops,,  merchant-ihips,  and 
firlt-rate  ttien  of  war,  afcend  and  defcend  in  a  majeftic  manner 
upon  the  river,  their  mafts  and  fails  being  agreably  confounded 
tv'nh  the  boughs  of  trees  along  the  fliore. —  • 

-  *  I  arrived  in  London  towards  the  clofe  of  day.  Though  the 
fun  was  ftill  above  the  horizon  the  lamps  were  already  lighted 
upon  Weftminfter-bridge,  and  upon  the  road  and  llreets  that  lead 
to  it.  Thefe  Itreets  are  broad,  regular,  and  lined  with  high  houfes, 
forrning  the  mod  beautiful  quarter  of  London.  The  river,  co- 
vered with  boats  of  different  fiy.es,  the  roAd,  the  bridge,  and  the 
ftreets  filled  with  Conches,  their  broad  foot-paths  crowded  with 
people,  offered  to  my  eye  fuch  a  fight  a^  Paris  would  prefent,  if  J 
were  to  enter  it  by  the  fineft  ftreets  of  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Germain, 
"or  of  the  Place  Vendome,  fuppofmg  thofe  quarters  of  the  town  to 
be  as  much  frequented  by  the  common  people,  as  by  perfons  of 
quality. — 

<  The  cliief  ornament  which  London  derives  from  the  Thame* 
it  is  indebted  for  to  nature  alone  :  human  iuduftry,  far  from  con- 
tributing to  increafe  or  (how  it  to  advantage,  feems  to  exert  itfelf 
bnly  to  deltroy  or  conceal  it.  I  am  fpeaking  of  qijays,  which  have 
been  wanting  ever  fmcc  the  building  of  London.  All  pdffible  mea- 
fures  have  been  taken  to  conceal  the  profpeft  of  this  fine  river, 
and  the  paffages  that  lead  to  it  :  jn  a  \vord,  throughout  the  whole 
metropolis  of  Loudon,  the  Thames,  as  much  confined  as  the  Seine 
•was  formerly  at  Paris,  and  as  it  is  ilill  between  the  bridge  of  Notre 
Pame  and  the  Change- bridge,  has,  no  other  communication  witi)L 
the  city,  for  the  loading  and  unloading  of  goods  but  by  flairs  or 
wharfs,  which  are  regularly  (hut  excepT:  they  are  at  vvork,  which 
remain  fhut  bcth  Sundays  and  holidays,  and  which,  in  fine,  fornj 
Vb  many  gutters  to  carry  off  the  waters  and  filth  of  the  city. 

*  The  fpacious  canal  formed  by  the  Thames  might  prelenr  us  with 
as  noble  and  ilriking  an  obje6^  as  the  great  canal  of  Venice,  lined 
with  palaces  of  the  moft  fumptuous  n\ao;nificence,  and  tfi^  molt 
pleafihg  variety^  and  which  have  upon  that  canai  their  principal 
front  ;'but  the  banks  of  the  Thames  are  occupied  by  tanners, 
dyers,  and  other  manufadlurers,  ^^!ho  there  have  an  opportunity 
of  eafily  fiipplying  themfelves  with  water.  The  ftreets  jvhere  thefe 
manufadlures  are  ^carried  on  are  the  dirtieft  in  the  city  :  in  fine,  th^ 
bridges  have  no  profpeif  of  the  river,  except  through  a  baluftrade 
6f  ftoHe,  with  a  mil  of  modiilions  three  fet-t  high,  very  maffy,  and 
faftencd  clofc  to  each  other  j  the  whole  terrninated  by  a  very  heavy 
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cornice,  and  forming  a  pile  of  building  of  about  ten  feet  in  height. 
—I  could  not  have  a  full  view  of  the  Thames,  either  on  the  fide  of 
the  city  or  on  that  of  Sourhwark,  unlefs  I  entered  the  houfes  and 
manufa^lories  which  Hand  clofe  to  the  river.' 

Thefe  complaints,  with  regard  to  the  ftate  of  this  noble 
river  are  far  from  being  new  ;  but  the  objeQs  of  them,  while 
they  fill  a  ftranger  with  difguft,  are  apt  to  become  familiar 
and  indifferent  to  the  inhabitants  of  London.  Complaints, 
therefore,  cannot  be  too  often  repetited  till  the  defefts  that 
give  rife  to  them  are  entirely  remedied. 

The  pains  taken  to  ornament  the  fhops  of  the  metropolis 
do  not  efcape  tlve  notice  of  our  traveller. 

*  The  (hops,  fays  he,  in  the  Strand,  Fleet-Street,  Cheapfide,  &c. 
are  the  molt  llriking  objects  that  London  can  oifer  to  the  eye  of  a 
ill  anger.  They  are  all  enclolcd  with  great  glafs  doors ;  all  adorned 
on  the  outlide  with  pieces  of  ancient  architeflure, — all  brilliant  and 
gay,  as  well  on  account  of  the  things  fold  in  them  as  the  exaft 
order  in  which  they  ars  kept  j  fo  that  they  make  a  moft  fplendid 
ihow,  greatly  fuperior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  at  Paris.' 

He  is  much  ftruck  with  the  bad  efFeifls  of  the  fmoke  of  fea- 
coal  upon  the  capital.  After  having  meritioned  the  dark  and 
gloomy  air  which  London  receives  from  it,  he  proceeds  : 

*  But  it  is  not  eno\igh  for  this  fmoke  to  wrap  up  and  ftifle  Lon- 
don, and  its  inhabitants  :  it  brings  upon  them  immediately  and  of 
itfelf  a  thomand  inconveniencies,  no  lefs  pernicious  than  difagree- 
able  :  inconveniencies  which  will  augment,  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
creale  that  London  every  day  acquires. 

<  The  vapo'.us,  fogs,  and  rains  with  which  the  atroofphere  of 
London  is  loaded,  diag  with  them  in  their  fall  the  heavieft  particles 
of  the  fmoke  :  this  forms  black  rains,  and  produces  all  the  ill  effeifls 
that  may  juflly  be  expelled  from  it  upon  the  clothes  of  thofe  who 
are  expofed  to  it.  Their  effect  is  the  more  certain  and  unavoidable, 
as  it  is  a  rule  with  the  people  of  London  not  #0  life,  or  fulFer  fo- 
reigners to  ufe,  our  umbrellas  of  taffeta  or  waxed  filk:  for  this  reafon, 
London  fwa.  rus  with  Ihops  of  fcourers,  bufied  in  fcouring,  repair- 
ing, and  new  furbifliing  the  cloaths  that  are  fmoked  in  this  manner. 
This  fcouring  is  perpetual, 

*  Even  the  buildings  themfelves  feel  the  efFefts  of  the  fmoke,  and 
no":hing  can  prevent  theit,  being  injured  by  it.  The  molt  con- 
fiderable,  to  begin  v/ith  St.  Paul'?,  being  built  with  Portland  (lone, 
which  bears  a  great  refcmblance  to  the  Pierre  de  Tonnere  in  the 
whitenefs  and -fineners  of  the  g^rain,  feems  to  be  built  with  coal ; 
and  the  more  fo  as  the  parts  more  expofed  to  the  rain  retain  Ibme 
degree  of  their  firll  whiteneis 

*  The  fad  and  gloomy  air  which  fmoke  gives  to  buildings  is  one 
of  the  leaft  injuries  it  does  them  :  its  corrofive  particles  a6l  upon 
the  ftone,  eat  it  away  and  dellroy  it. — Somerlet-houfe  is  an  inftance 
of  the  great  elfe6t  which  the  ruft  depofited  by  exhalations  from  fea- 
coal  fires  have  upon  buildings.  The  ftones  of  that  palace,  which 
appears  to  have  been  built  with  the  utraofl:  care,  are  in  filigreen 
work,  reduced  to  the  ftate  of  metal  unequally  corroded  by  aqua 
fortis/ 
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^fter  having  confidered  what  he  calls  the  natural  flate  o^ 
London,  M.  Grofley  proceeds  to  take  notice  of  the  condition 
of  the  police.  This  he  juftly  obferi/es  is,  in  comparison  of 
that  of  Paris,  highly  negligent  and  imperfed.  He  inftances 
the  articles  of  .public  diverfions,  women  of  the  town,  the 
liberty  of  the  prefs,  the  combats  which  fo  frequently  take 
place  among  tiie  mob,  &c.  His  reflection  upon  this  fabjeti  is 
as  follows. 

*  Confidering  the  well  known  tafte  of  the  Englifh  for  combats  o^ 
men  and  animals,  and  for  thofe  horrid  fcenes  of  (laughter  and 
blood  which  other  nations  have  banifhed  from  their  theatres,  I  ex- 
pefled  to  find  at  London  a  people  as  fanguinary  as  ready  to  en- 
gage in  quarrels;  a  people  in  whom  the  love  of  carnage  equalled 
their  pride  and  infolence  ;  a  people  amongil  whom  tranquillity  and 
fecurity  could  not  be  eftablifhed,  except  by  redoubling  precautipns, 
and  the  meafures  required  elfewhere  for  the  fupport  of  the  police  : 
but  I  was  miftaken,  and  perceived  afterwards  that  I  had  jull  reafon 
to  exclaim  : 

Non  iftis  viritur  illic 
Queis  tu  rere  modis :  urbe  hac  nee  purior  ulla  eft. 
Nee  magis  his  aliena  malis. 

*  The  city  of  London,  deftitute  of  troops,  guards,  and  a  patrole 
of  any  fort,  peopled  by  unarmed  men  (for  few  wear  fwords  except 
phyficians,  and  officers  when  they  are  in  their  regimentals)  re- 
duced in  the  night  to  the  fuperintendency  of  old  men  without 
arms,  is  guarded  only  by  the  divine  commandment,  *'  Non  occides. 
Thou  flialt  not  kill,"  and  by  laws  ena6lc(l  againft  murder,  fevere, 
and  rigidly  obferved,  without  diftin61ion  of  ranker  perfons;  whether 
it  be  that  the  law  has  had  fome  influence  upon  the  chara6ler  of  the 
people,  or  that  the  natio  lal  chara6ler  facilitates  the  exaft  obfervancc 
of  the  law.' 

We  fhall  now  give  fome  fpecimens  of  the  author's  remarks 
U|X)n  the  charaifler  of  the  people  of  this  country.  In  the  fol- 
lowing detail  of  their  behaviour  to  forei?,ners,  the  reader  will 
with  pleafure  fee  the  diftinftion  he  makes  between  the  loweft 
rabble,  and  the  clafs  immediarely  above  them. 

*  Amongft  the  people  of  London,  fays  he,  we  fhould  properly 
dillinguifli  the  porters,  failors,  chairmen,  and  the  day-labourers 
who  work  in  the  ftreets,  not  only  from  perfons  of  condition,  moft 
of  whom  walk  a-foot,  merely  becaufe  it  is  their  fancy,  but  even 
from  the  loweftclais  of  (hop-keepers. 

*  The  former  are  as  infolent  a  rabble  as  can  be  met  with  in  coun- 
tries without  law  or  police.  The  French,  whom  their  rudenefs  is 
chiefly  levelled  at,  would  be  in  the  wrong  to  complain,  fince  even 
the  better  fort  of  Londoners  are  not  exempt  from  it.  Inquire  of 
them  your  way  to  a  ftreet :  if  it  be  upon  the  right,  they  dire6t 
you  to  the  left,  or  they  fend  you  from  one  of  their  vulgar  comrades 
to  another.  The  moft  (hocking  abufe  and  ill  language  make  a 
part  of  their  pleafantry  upon  thefe  occafions.  To  be  aflailed  in 
fuch  manner,  it  is  not  abfolutely  neceflary  to  be  engaged  in  con- 
verfation  with  them  :  it  is  fufiicient  to  pafs  by  them.  My  French 
air,  notwithftanding  the  fimplicity  of  my  drefs,  drew  upon  me,  at 
the  corner  of  every  ftreet,  a  volley  of  abufive  litanies,  in  the  midft 
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•  pf  "which. I  flipt  on,  returning  thanks  to  God,  that  I  did  notujj- 
'derlland  Englifli.  Thfe  ccnltant  burthen  of  thefe  litanies  wagj 
PrenCh  dog,  French  b — ^—'.  to  make  anyanfwerto  them,  was  ac- 
cepting a  challenge  to  fi?;ht ;  and  my  curiofity  did  not  carry  me  fo 
far.  I  faw  in  the  ftreets  a  fcuffle  of  this  kind,  between  a  porter 
and  a  Frenchman,  wlio  fpit  in  his  f,ice,  not  bting  able  to  make 
?iny  other  an fwer  to  the  torrent  of  abufe  which  the  former  poureq 
t>utagainll  thelatffer  Vvitl^nnt 'any  provocation.  The  \.\Xt  marfhal 
Saxe,  walking  through  London  ftreets,  happfened  to  hate  a  difpute 
with  a  Icavenger,  which  ended  in  a  boxing  bout,  wherein  his  dex- 
-terity  received  the  general  applaufe  cf  the  Ipeitators:  he  let  the 
fcavenger  come  upon  hijn,  then  feized  him  by  the  neck,  and  mad^ 
5iirn  fly  up  into  the  air,  in  fuch  a  diredlon,  that  he  fell  ii>;o  the 
middleof  his  cart,  which  was  brimful  of  dirt.  , 
■^  *  Happening  to  pafs  one  day  through  Chelfea,  in  compapy  witli 
ah  Englifli  gentleman,  a  number  of  watermen  drew  tbemfelves  up 
in  aline,  and  attacked  him,  on  my  account,  with  all  the  oppro-. 
brious  terms  which  the  Englifli  language  can  fupply,  fucceeding 
each  other,  like  ftudents  who  defend  a  thefis  :  at  the  third  attack, 
fny  friend  flopping  fhort,  cried  out  to  them,  that  they  faid  the 
fineft  things  in  the  world,  but  unluckily  he  was  deaf:  and  that, 
as  for  me,  I  did  not  underftand  a  word  of  EngliOi,  and  that  their 
'Wit  was  of  confequence  thrown  away  upon  me.  This  remonltrance 
appeafed  them,  ^nd  they  returne'd^laughing  to  their  bufinffs.  .  , 
*  *  M.  de  la  Condamine,  in  his  journey  to  London  two  or^thre? 
3'eat'S  ago,  vvas  followed  wherever. he  went,  by  a  numerous  croud, 
■who  t\'ert  drawn  together  by  a  great  tube  of  block  tin,  which  he 
Irad'alivaj^s  Vo  his  tar.;  by  an  Unfolded  map  of  London  which  he 
held  in  his  hand  ;  and  by  freiquent  patifes,  whenever  he  met'with. 
any  object  worthy  of  his  attention.  At  his  firft  going  abroad,  be- 
ing frequently  hemlTied  in  by  the  croud,  wliich  prevented  h;s  ad- 
vancing forward,' he  cried  out  to  his  interpreter,  "  What;  vvould 
all'thelb  'people  have  \"  tJpbn  this,  the  interpreter,  applyihg  his 
mouth  to  the  tube,  anfwertd  by  crying  out  to  him,  "  They  are 
making  gamecf  yotj'.''  2\t  laft  they  became  ufed  to  the  fight  j  and 
ceafed  to  croud  about  hiniT  as  he  walked  the  ftreets.  ♦ 

*  The  day  after  my  arrival,  my  fervant  difcovered^  by  fad  ex- 
perience, what  liberties  the  incb  are  accuftomed  to  take  with  the 
Fretich,  and  all  who  have  the  appearance  of  being  fuch.'  He  had 
followed  the  crowd  to  Tyburn,  where  three  rogues  wfere  hanged, 
two  of  whom  were  father  and  foft.  The  execution  being  over,  as 
he  was  returning  home  th.  ough  Oxford-road,  with  the  remains  of 
the  numerous  multitude  which  had  been  prefent  at  the  execution^ 
iie  was  attacked  by  twoqr  three  blackguards  ;  and  the  croud  having 
/cfcn  furrounded  him,  he  mr^de  a  fight  for  the  rabble  Jack  Ketchj 
the.  executionei",  joined  in  the  Iport^  and,  enter-ng  the  circle, 
firuck  the  poor  fufferer  upon  the  fhouldcr.  They  began  to  drag 
liim  about  by  the  Ikirts  of  his  coat,  and  by  his  (houlder  knot  j 
when,  luckily  for  him,  he  was  perceived  by  thiee  grenadiers  be- 
longing to  the  French  guards,  who,  having  deferted,  and  crofled 
the  feias,  V/ere  then  drinking  at  an  ale  houCe  hard  by  the  fcene  of 
a'^ion.  Armed  with  fuch  weapons  as  chance  prefented  them,  they 
iUddenly  attacked  the  mob,  laid  on  foundly  upon  fuch  a*  came 
ivithin  their  reath,  and  brought  their  countryman  fafe  off  to  the 
ale-houfe,  and  from  thence  to  my  lodgings.  Seven  or  eight  cam- 
Jjnighs,  which  he  had  ferved  with  an  officer  in  tlie  gens-darmes, 
3i.d  a  year  which  he  afterv^ards  pafled  in  Italy,  had  not  fufficiently 
^-  "  inured 
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hiTired  hii*!  to  bear  this  rough  treatment :  it  had  a  nioft  rnrpri^^-.in^ 
effect  upon  him.  He  (liut  himfelf  up  in  the  houfe  a  fortnight^ 
where  he  vented  his  indignation  in  continual  imprecations  agamft 
England  and  the  Englifti.  Strong  and  robulfas  he  was,  if  he  had 
had  any  knowledge  "of  the  language  and  the  countrj',  he  might 
have  come  off  noblv>  by  propofing  a  boxing  bOiit  to  the  mpn  whom 
he  thought  weakeft  nniongft  the  croud  of  afiailants :  if  victorious, 
he  Would  ha\e  be'sn  honourably  brought  home,  and  had  his 
uiurnph  celebrated  even  by  thole  who  now  joined  againll  him.' 
This  IS  the  firft  law  of  this  ff^ecies  of  combat;  a  law,  which  the 
Engl'.fh  punctually  obferv^  in  the  heat  of  battle,  where  the  van- 
quiflied  always  find  a  generous  conqueror  in  that  nation.  This 
fnould  feem  to  prove,  iji  contradiction  to  Hobbes,  that,  in  the  ftate 
of  nature,  a  (late  with  which  the  ftreet-fcutHers  of  London  are . 
clofely  conneCl'ed,  man,  who  is  by  fits  wicked  and  crtiel^  is  at  the 
bottom,  good-natured  and  genei"0us. 

*  I  have  already  obferved,  that  the  Englifh  themfllves   are  nOt 
fecure  from  the  infolence  of  the  London   mob.     I  had  a  proof  of. 
this  from  the  yoOng  furgeoh,  who  accompanied  me  from  Paris  t6' 
Boulogne.  "■' 

*  At  the  firft  vifit  which  he  paid  me  in  London,  Ire  informed  rrie)^ 
that>  a  few  days  after  his  arrival,  happening  to  take  a  walk  through- 
the  fields  on  the  Surry  fide  of  the  Thames,  drefied  in  a  little  grecii 
frock,  which  he  had  brought  from  Paris,  he  was  attacked  by  three 
of  thofe  gentlemen  of  the  mobility,  who,  taking  him  'for  a  French- 
man, not  only  abufed  him  with  the  fouleft  langua^;e,  Ixit  gave  him 
two  or  three  llaps  on  the  face:  .^'Luckily,  added  he,  ill  P'rench,  I- 
did  not  return  their  ill  language;  for,  if  I  had',  they  would  cer- ; 
tainly  have  thrown  me  into   the  Thames,  as  they  allured  me  they 
would,  as  foon  as  they  perceived  1  was  tn  Englifliman,  if  t  ever 
happened  to  come  in  their  way  again,  inmy  Paris  djefs." 

*  A  Portuguel'e  of  my  acquaintance,  taking  awalkin  the  iame 
fields,  with  three  of  his  countrymen,  tli^ir  converfation  in  Portu- 
'guefe  was  interrupted  by  two  watermen,  who,  doubling  their  fills 
at  them,  cried,  «'  French  dogs,  fpeak  your  damned  French,  if  you 
dare.'" 

*  i  fky  nothirsg  of  the  throwing  of  ftones  one  day  about  noon, 
in  the  mid (t  of  IJolborn,  into  a  coach,  where  I  happened  to  be,, 
with  three  Frenchmen,  one  of  whom   was  ftruck  on  the  (houlder : 
thofe  ftones  might,  perhaps,  have  been  aimed  elfewhere,  and-have 
h^t  us  only  by  accident.' 

— *  Thepolitenefs,  the  civility,  and  the  ofilcioufnefs  of  people  of^ 
good  breeding,  whom  we  meet  in  the  ftreets,  as  wellas  the-ohligiog 
readinefs  of  the'citizens  and  fhopkeepers,  even  of  the  inferioi-  lort, - 
AifHcientiy^  indemnify  and  coufole  us  for  the  infoience  ot  the  mob  ^  . 
as'I  have  often  experienced.  ' 

*  Whatever  halte  a  gentleman  may  be  In,   whom  you  happen  to  • 
jTieet  in  the  ftreets  ;  as  fooii  as  you   fpeak  to  him,   he  ftops  to   a;i- 
Iwer,  and  ofcen  fteps  out  of  his  way  to  direCi  you,  or  to  conaSMi  , 
yv"!u  to  the  care  of  fomerne  who  feems  to  be  gjoing  the  fan>e  way.  , 
A  gtntleman  one  day  put  me  in  this  manner  under  the  care  of  a 
handfome  young  ^ireChtfsy  who  was  returning  home  with  a  fine 
young  child  in  her  arms.     I  travelled  on   very  agreeably,   though  i 
had  a  gi'eat  way  to  go,  lending  a"n  arm  to  my  guide;  and  we  con- 
Verfed  together  as   well   as  two  peri'bns  could   do,  one  of  wKoiu 
fcarce    underftood   a    word    fpoken    by  the    other.      I   had    fre-^  . 
q,uent  convcrfations  of  this  foit  in  the  lireets,  in  which,  notwith- 
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{landings  all  thepa^ns  1  took  to  make  myfelf  undcrfttyod,  and  otlieri 
took  to  underftand  nic,  I  coold  not  (ucceed  :  I  then  would  quit  my 
gulde^  und  fay  to  him,  wjth  a  l»ugh,  and  fqueere  of  the  hand. 
Tower  of  Babylon  I  He  would  l*ugh  on  his  fide  likewife,  and  fo 
we  ufcd  to  part. 

»  Having  occafion  to  inqriire  for  a  certain  perfon  in  Oxford-road, 
I  (hewed  his  addrefs  at  the  firft  fhop  I  came  to  ;  when  out  ftepped 
a.>oun^man,  in  white  filk  (lockings  a  waiftcoat  of  fine  cloth,  and 
au  apron  about  hiswailt.  After  having  examined  whether  I  was 
aj^ie.to  fdlow  him,  he  made  me  a  fign,  and  began  to  ran  on  be- 
fore me.  During  this  race,  which  was  from  one  end  of  the  ftreet  to 
the  other,  I  thought  that  my  guide  had  intereft  in  view  j  and  tliere- 
f ore  I  got  ready  a  fliilling,  which  I  offered  him,  upon  arriving  at 
the-  proper  place  j  but  he  refufed  it  with  generous  diidain,  and 
tiiklng'hold  of  my  hand,  which  he  (hook  violently,  he  thanked  me 
for  the  pleafure  1  had  procured  him.' 

M:  Grotley  accounts,  in  a  fitisfafldry  manner,  for  the  anti- 
'  pathy  of  the  Englifh  to  the  French,  from  the  obltinate  and 
bloody  wars  that  have  been  carried  on  between  the  two  na- 
tions, from  the  monuments  which  tend  to  preferve  the  memory 
of  thofe  wars,  from  the  refort  to  London  of  French  bankrupts, 
crimirals,  and  adventurers,  and  from  the  pains  taken  to  turn 
that  nation  into  ridicule  in  our  modern  dramatic  pieces. 
.He  then  treats  of  the  manner  of  living  in  London,  particu- 
larly that  of  the  bankers  and  merchants.  He  fpeaks  of  the  va- 
rious rpccies  of  clubs  with  which  the  city  abounds,  gives  an 
account  of  the  entertainments  of  Vauxhalj  and  Ranelagh,  and 
defcribes  a  horfe-race,  at  which  he  happened  ro  be  piefent. 
TheTe  particulars  can  give  little  entertainment  to  an  Englifh 
reader,  nor,  indeed,  are  they  fufhciently  cxaft  to  give  au  ade- 
quate notion  of  thofe  matters  to  his  own  countrymen. 

Our  traveller  next  proceeds  to  confider,  at  great  length,  that 
melancholy  v.'hich  he  fuppofes  to  conftitute  the  principal  cha- 
raaerifiic  of  the  Englifh  mind.  This  part  of  his  woik  we 
fiiall  examine  upon  a  future  occaficn.  We  fhall  at  prefent 
(Conclude  with  tranfciibing  the  fentiments  he  has  given  us  with 
regard  to  the  fair  fex  of  our  ifle.     His  words  are  ihefe: 

^  *  The  Engli(h  women  are  by  no  means  indifferent  about  pubjic 
affairs.  Their  interefling  themfelvts  in  thefe,  gives  anew  pleafure 
to  fecial  life :  the  hu(band  always  finds  at  home  fomcbody  to  whom 
he  can  open  himfelf,  and  converfe  as  long  and  as  earneifiy  as  he 
thinks  proper,  upon  thofe  fubjefts  which  he  has  raoft  at  heait. 

'  AU  appearances  of  intimacy  between  the  two  fexes  is  dropped 
in  public,  at  thofe  meals  where  perfons  belonging  to  difFtrent  fa- 
milies meet :  the  wonien  retire,  foon  after  the  cloth  is  taken  away; 
tiie  wine  i-s  then  put  upon  the  table,  and  the  guefts  begin  to  enter 
upon  converfation.  The  ladies  accompany  the  jniftrefs  of  the 
houfe  to  her  apartment  j  where  they  enter  into  a  chit-chat  bythem- 
felves. 

*  At  the  grand  affemblies,  play  is  the  only  thing  that  unites  both 
fexes.    If  they  meet  only  to  chat  and  converfe,  the  women,  gene- 
rally 
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r«Uy  fpeaking,  place  tbemfelves  near  the  door,  and  leave  the" upper 
end  of  the  apartment,  and  all  the  converfation,   to  the  men. 

«  At  an  aflembly  thus  compofed  of  both  fexes,  a  lady  aflced  me, 
whether  I  ftill  had  many  curiofities  and  objefVs  of  obfervation  to 
vifit  in  London  ?  I  made  anfwer,  that  there  was  ilili  one  of  great 
importance  left  for  me  to  know,  and  that  Ihe  and  her  company 
could  give  me  all  the  information  I  defired  :  this  was,  whether,  in 
England,  the  hufband  or  the  wife  governed  the  houfc  ?  My  queltion. 
being  explained  to  all  the  ladies  prefent,  they  difcufTcd  it,  amufed 
themfelves  with  it  ;  and  the  anfwer  which  they  agreed  fliould  be 
returned  to  me  was,  that  hufbands  alone  could  I'efolve  me.  I  then 
propofed  it  to  the  hufbands,  who  with  one  voice  declared,  that  they 
durfl  not  decide. 

«  The  perplexity  difcovered  by  thofe  gentlemen  gave  me  the  fo- 
lution  I  delired.  In  faft,  the  Engliih  ladies  and  wives,  with  the 
molt  mild  and  gentle  tone,  and  with  an  air  of  indifference,  cold- 
nefs,  and  languor,  exercife  a  power  equally  defpotic  over  both 
hufbands  and  lovers :  a  power  lb  much  the  more  permanent,  as  it 
is  eltablilhed  and  fupported  by  a  complaifance  and  fubmiflivcncfs 
from  which  they  rarely  depart, 

*  This  comphiifance,  this  fubmiflion,  and  this  mildnefs,  arc 
happy  virtues  of  conftitution,  which  nature  has  given  thert,  to 
ferve  as  a  fort  of  malk  to  all  that  is  mod  haughty,  proud,  and  im- 
petuous, in  the  Engli(h  charaiVer. 

<  To  the  gifts  of  nature,  add  the  charms  of  beauty  ;  which  \% 
very  common  in  England.  With  regard  to  graces,  the  Ertglifh 
women  have  thofe  which  accompany  beauty,  and  not  thofe  arti- 
ficial graces  that  cannot  fuoply  its  place ;  thofe  tranfient  graces, 
which  are  not  the  fame  to  day  as  yefterday;  thofe  graces,  which 
are  not  (o  much  in  the  ob)e6^s  themfelves,  as  in  the  eye  of  the  fpec- 
tator,  who  has  often  found  it  difficult  to  difcover  them. 

*  So  fenfible  are  the  Engli(h  ladies  of  their  beauty,  that  they  neg- 
lect their  drefs,  and  are  little  folicitous  about  adorning  their  per- 
fons.  A  lady,  when  at  home,  generally  wears  a  difliabille  fuited 
to  the  ceconomy  of  her  honfe.  If  ilie  happens  to  make  her  ap- 
pearance in  a  morning  in  St.  James's  Park,  it  is  in  a  fhort  gown,  a 
long  white  apron  and  a  hat,  and  (he  is  attended  by  a  waiting-maid 
drefled  as  elegantly  as  herfelf. 

*  At  public  afl'emblies  diamonds  and  lace  adorn  the  fex,  and 
then  they  make  a  diltinguilhed  figure.  The  care  of  drefling,  that 
©f  dreflTrng  the  hair  above  all,  is  obfervable  only  in  a  fmall  number 
of  ladies,  who,  thinking,  no  doubt,  that  they  have  occafion  for  it, 
have  refolution  enough  to  go  through  all  the  operations  of  the 
hair-drefler  *. 

*  The  country  life  led  by  thefe  ladies  during  great  part  of  the 
year,  and  the  freedom  which  accompanies  that  way  of  life,  make 
them  continue  an  agreeable  negligence  in  drefs,  which  never  gives 
difguft, 

*  At  the  trial  of  lord  Byron,  I  faw  only  a  few  ladies  dreffed  in  the 
French  tafte.  All  the  reft,  decked  in  the  fined  manner  with  bro- 
cades, diamonds,  and  lace,  had  no  other  head-drefs,  but  a  ribband 
tied  to  their  hair,  over  which  they  wore  a  flat  hat,  adorned  with  a 
variety  of  ornaments. 

•  *  *  Were  the  author  in  London  at  this  time,  177a,  the  number 
of  thefe  ladies  would  not  appear  to  him  to  be  fmall,  T. 
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"•'  *  Tt  requires  much  obfeivatioh  to  be  able  to  give  a  full  accouift' 
of  the  great  effe6l  produced  by  this  hat:  it  affords  the  ladies  who 
1^'ear  it  that  aich  and  roguifh  air,  which  the  winged  hat  gives  to 
]Vlercury  ;  it  animates  their  fate'^  witli  a  degree  of  vivacity,  which 
IS  not  njitural  to  them.     Jn  the  midft  of  thefe  hats,  which   filled' 
Weffmiiiller-lnll,  the  heads  of  thofe  ladies,  who   were  dreffed  ac- 
cdrding  to  the  French  faflilah,  fefembled  unfurnifhed  houfes.     No 
rouge  was  laid,  upon  their  faces :   the  rouge,  which  the  Fjenchwo- 
nien  havp,  doubtlefs,  borrowed' from  the  antient  Pids,  has  not  yet 
crofted  the  feds  *^ '     ..V       •'    !-'  f?  '      • 

'  *  A  good  fhape  is  "the;  molft  Ilflliing  article  of  Eiiglifh  beauty; 
froni  which  it'is'^almoft'  infepa'rable*:  it  is  owing  to  the  free  and 
eaiy  manner,  with  which  the  bodies  of  children  of  the  prefent  ge- 
neration Rave  been  formed,  and  ti^e  little  ufe  made  of  fwaddhng- 
cloaths,  or  coritlraint  of  any  fort.'  "    "       .'  •       =     . 

[  To  6e  concluiied' in  our  next.   ] 

ili-Aff  Inffodu^ion  to  the    Stvdy  of  the   Prophecies  concerning   the 

-   Chrijlian  Church ;    andf   in  particular,   concerning  the  Church  of 

'  'Papal  Rome :  in   Tivehe  Sertnonsy  predched  in   Lincoln 's-lnri 

Chapel,   at   the  ,Le8ure  of  the  right  rV-v .  William  W^rburton, 

..  torJBiJhopofQXowQ^^tx,  By  Richard  Hurd,  D.D,  Preacher  to 

i he  Honourahle  Society  of  hmcoln's-hm.  2ijo.  5/.  boards,  Cadell. 

JpVUR  readers,  we  are  "peifuaded,  will  not  be  difpkafed  with 
^-^  the  following  account  of  the  eHablJilimenti  which  gave 
b'ccafion  to  thefe  difcourfes. 

Ah  indenture/bearing  date  July  21,  1768,  fcts  forth,  that 
^lie  right  reverend  William  lord  bilhop  of  Gloucefter  has  tranf- 
fcrred  the  fum  of  500  1.  bank  four  per  cent,  annuities  confo- 
iidated,  to  the  right  honourable  William  lord  Mansfield^  the 
right  honburable  bir  John  Eardley  Wilmot,  and  the  honourable 
tharles  Yorke,  efq.  f  upon  truft,  for  the  pilrpofe  of  founding 
a  ledlure  in. the  form  of  a  fermon>  •  to  provp  the  txuth  of  re- 
vealed religion  in  general,  and  of  the  Chriflian  in  .particular, 
f^om  the  completion  of  the  prophecies  in  the  Old  and  New 
Teftament,  which  re!atfe  to  the  Chriftian  Church,  efpecially 
to  the  apoftacy  of  papal  Rome  ;'  that  each  occafional  vacancy 
ih  this  truft  Hiall  be  filled  up  by  the  furvivors ;  that  the  truf- 
lees  fliall  appoint  the  preacher  of  Lincoln's- Inn  for  the  time 
being,  or  fome  other  able  divine  of  the  church  of  England,  to 
p'rcach  this  lc£hire  every  year  in  tlve  chapel  of  Lincoln's  Inn-, 
o|i  the  'fir'fl  Sunday  after  MichaelmasTerm>  the  Sunday  next 
before,  and  the  Sunday  next  after  Hilary- term  ;  that  tl^e  fame 
le(flurer  fliall  not   be   continued  any  longer  than  four  years; 

*  •   It  were  to  be  wifhed,  that  the  practice  of  our  women  of  fa- 
fhicn  would  verify  this  remark.'     T. 
f  This  gentkman  died  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1770. 
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^nd  that,  when  the  faid  term  is  expired,  he  fliall  publiHi  a]| 
the  rermpns  which  he  fhall  have  preached  in  confequence  of 
jiis  appointment. 

The  author  of  thefe  difcourfes  is  the  fi'  ft  who  has  been  no- 
minated under  the  prefcnt  indenture  ;  and  his  performance  is 
a  laudable  fpecimen  of  the  advantages  which  are  likely  to  arife 
JFrom  this  ledure* 

Some  of  the  fermohs  in  this  volume  confifl;  of  remarks  on 
prophecy  in  general,  and  are  introductory  to  the  more  imme* 
diate  objeds  of  the  author's  difquifition. 

The  firft  fiiews  the  vanity  and  folly  of  reafoning  on.  the  fub- 
jeil  of  fcriptural  prophecy  from  our  pre-conceived  fancies  and 
arbitrary  aiTumptions. 

The  fecond  Ihews  tiic  only  true  way  of  reafoning  upon  it  to 
be  from  fcriptural  principles  ;  and  then  opens  and  explains  o»g 
iuch  principle,  viz.  that  prophecy  in  general  (that  is^  all  the 
prophecies  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftament)  hath  its  ultimate 
accomplifhment  in  the  hiftory  and  difpenfation  of  Jefus  Ghrift. 

This,  our  author  thinks,  is  implied  in  thefe  words  of  the 
angel,  Rev.  xix.  lO.  T^e  teftimony  of  Jefus  is  the  fpir it  of  pro- 
phecy, *  Here,  he  adds,  we  have  a  remarkable  piece  of  intel- 
ligence conveyed  to  us,  (incidentally  indeed  conveyed,  but 
not  therefore  the  lefs  remarkable)  concerning  the  nature  and 
genius  of  prophecy.  The  text  is  properly  a  key  put-  into  our 
hands,  to  open  to  us  the  myfteries  of  that  difpenfation,  which 
had  in  view  ultimately  the  perfon  of  Chrift,  and  the  various 
revolutions  of  his  kingdom — the  fpirit  of  prophecy  isy  uni-verfally, 
the  tefiimony  tf  Jefus,  ...  It  may  farther  ferve  to  juftify  this  in- 
terprei-ation,  ir  we  r^ficd,  how  exadtly  it  agrees  with  all  that 
the  Jewifli  prophets  were  underftood  to  intend,  and  what 
Jefus  himfelf  and  his  apoftles  aflert  was  intended  by  their  pre- 
didions.' 

In  confirmation  of  this  point,  the  author  makes  the  follow- 
ing obfervation  :  *  Jefus  exprefly  aflerts,  [John  v.  39.]  that 
the  fcriptures  tejiifltd  of  him.  How  generally  they  did  fo,  he 
explained  at  large  in  that  remarkable  converfation  with  two 
of  his  difciples  after  his  refurredion,  mohen  beginning  at  Mofes 
and  K-Ll.  the  prcphets^  he  expounded  unto  them  in  all  the  Scriptures 
the  things  concerning  himfelf  ■  * 

Here,  if  we  are  not  deceived,  the  proof  is  defeaive.  JIl 
the  prophets  niight  prophefy  of  Jefus  :  but  it  does  not  there-, 
fore  follow,  that  '  Jefus  was  the  ultimate  end  and  objed  of 
all  their  prophecies.'  Ifaiah,  for  inftance,  prophefied  of  the 
Mefljah  ;  but  he  likewife  prophefied  of  Egypt,  of  Babylon,  of 
Tyre,  of  Moab,  of  Damafcus,  and  other  places,  with  which 
his  predidions  concerning  Chriit  and  his  kingdom  fsem  to  have 
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no  connexion.     The  words  of  tlie   angel  in  the  Rev-hticms 
wc  can  hardly  tliink  fufficiently  clear  and  precife   to  fupport 
our  author's  hypothefis. 

On  the  idea  of  the  foregoing  fcheme,  he  makes  this  gene- 
ral obfervation,  viz.  *  that  the  argument  from  prophecy  is  not 
to  be  formed  from  the  confideiation  of  fmgle  prophecies,  but 
from  all  the  prophecies  taken  tugether,  confidered  as  making 
one  fyftem  ;  in  which  from  the  mutual  dependence  and  con- 
nexion of  its  parts  preceding  prophecies  prepare  and  illulirate 
thofe  which  follow,  and  thefe,  again,  reflect  light,  on  the 
foregoing  ;  juft  as  in  any  philofophical  fyftem,  that  which 
ibews  the  folidity  of  it  is  the  harmony  and  correfpondence  of 
the  whole,  not  the  application  of  it  in  particular  inftances.' 

To  this  remark  we  fhall  add,  that  a  deceiver  may  attempt 
to  appropriate  to  himfelf  fome  few  prophetical  characters, 
fuch  as  he  may  have  a  right  to  aflume  by  birth,  or  other  ca- 
fual  events ;  but  as  the  fcriptural  predictions  arc  numerous, 
and  of  fingular  application,  he  can  never  be  able  to  have 
them  all  in  his  favour,  and  thofe  which  are  wanting  will  in- 
fallibly betray  him. 

In  the  third  fermon,  our  author  fhews,  that  by  reafoning 
from  the  principle  allTgned,  fome  of  the  more  fpec.ious  objec- 
tions to  the  fcriptural  prophecies  are  eafily  obviated.  For  in- 
Itance ;  it  has  been,  he  fays,  objefled,  that  the  fcriptural  pro- 
phecies are  obfcure,  that  they  abound  in  double  fenfes ;  that 
they  were  delivered  to  one  people  ;  and  that,  afrer  all,  there 
is  fometimes  difficulty  in  making  out  the  completion.*  To 
thefe  objedions  he  replies,  *  that,  from  the  very  idea  which 
the  Scriptures  themfelves  give  of  prophecy,  thefe  circumrtances 
ir.uft  needs  be  found  in  it ;  and  farther  ftill,  that  thefe  cir- 
cuiinjftances,  when  fairly  confidered,  do  honour  to  that  idea  : 
for  that  the  obfcurity  complained  of  refults  from  the  immen- 
fity  of  the  fcheme  ;  the  double  fenfes,  from  the  intimate  con- 
nexion of  its  parts  ;  the  partial  and  confined  delivery,  from 
the  wifdom  and  neceffity  of  felefting  a  peculiar  people  to  be 
the  vehicle  and  repoiltory  of  the  facred  oracles  ;  and,  lallly, 
the  incomplete  evidence,  from  the  nature  of  the  fubjeft,  and 
from  the  moral  genius  of  that  difpenfation  to  which  the  fcheme 
of  prophecy  itfelf  belongs.' 

Thefe  three  difccurfes  taken  together  ferve  to  illuftrate  the 
general  idea  of  prophecy,  confidiered  as  one  great  fcheme  of 
teAimony  to  the  religion  of  Jefus  ;  and,  confequently,  open  a 
way  for  the  fair  and  equitable  confideration  of  particular  pro- 
phecies, the  more  immediate  fubjet^  of  this  ledure. 

Before  wc  proceed  to  the  next  difcourfe,  we  (hall  juft  ob- 
ferve,  that  our  author  is  a  ftrenuous  advocate  for  the  iioftrine 
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of  double  fenfii  in  prophecy,  under  the  following  r^ftriaio'n: 
*  It  is  only  when  the  prophet  hath  one  uniform  connefted  de- 
fign  before  him,  that  we  are  authorifed  to  ufe  this  latitude  of 
inrerpretation.  For  then  the  prophetic  fpirit  naturally  runs 
along  the  feveral  parts  oi  fucb  defign,  and  unites  the  remoteft 
eveiits  with  the  neareft  :  the  ftile  of  the  prophet,  in  the  meati 
time,  fo  adapting  itfelf  to  this  double  profpe»5l,  as  to  paint  the 
near  and  fubordinate  event  in  terms  that  tmphatically  reprefent 
the  diftar.t  and  more  confiderable.' 

The  fourth  fermon  exhibits  the  general  evidence  for  the 
truth  of  Chiirtianity,  as  refulting  from  the  fcriptural  pro- 
phecies. 

It  has  been  faid,  that  prophecy  is  but  an  art  of  guefllng 
fhrewdly ;  and  that,  in  the  ceafelefs  revolution  of  human  af- 
fairs, fome  event  or  other  will  be  turning  up,  which  may  give 
a  countenance  to  the  wildeft  and  moft  hazardous  conjeftcre. 
In  order  to  give  this  objeftion  its  full  force,  the  author  pro- 
duces two  inftanccs  of  cafual  conjeflure,  converted  by  time 
and  accident  into  prophecies,  viz.  one  of  Vettius  Valens,  and 
another  of  Seneca.  Firft,  Valens  affirmed,  that  the  twelve 
vultures,  which  appeared  to  Romulus,  portended,  that  the 
fovereignty  of  that  ftate  and  city,  whole  foundations  he  was 
then  laying,  fhould  continue  for  the  fpace  of  twelve  hundred 
year^  *.  The  event,  as  Dr.  Hurd  obferves,  correfponded,  iti 
a  furprifing  manner,  to  the  coiije^ure :  the  mojejiy  of  the 
wcftern  empire  (of  which  Rome  was  the  capital)  did,  indeed, 
expire  under  the  mercilefs  hands  of  the  Goths,  about  the 
time  limited  by  this  augural  prophet.  Yet  this  predidion  was 
delivered  by  the  augur,  at  leaft  500  years  before  the  event, 
when  there  was  not  the  leart  appearance,  that  this  cataftrophe 
would  befal  what  was  called  the  eternal  city^  within  that  period 
Secondly,  S«neca  has  left  us  the  following  oracle  : 

* V'enient  annis 

SsECula  feris  quibus  oceanus 

Vincula  rerum  laxet,  et  ingens 

Pateat  tellus,  Tiphyfque  novos 

Detegat  orbes  ;   nee  fit  terris 

Ultima  Thule.  Medea.  Ad.  2.  ^ub  finem. 

♦  Quot  faecula  urbi  Romjc  debeantur,  dicere  metjm  non  eft  : 
iQ<^,  quid  apud  Vaironem  legerim,  non  tacebo.  Qui  libro  Anti-» 
quitatiim  duodevicefimo  ait,  fuifle  Vettium  Romas  in  augurio  non 
ignobilem,  ingenio  magno,  cuivis  do6lo  in  difceptando  parem; 
€um  fe  audifie  dicentem  :  Si  ita  eflet,  ut  traderent  hiltorici,  deRo- 
muli  urbis  condendae  auguriis,  ac  duodecim  vulturibus  j  quoniatn 
cxx  annos  incoluniis  praJteriiflTet  populus  Roraanus,  ad  mille  et  da- 
centos  perventurum.'  Cenforinus  deDieNat,  c.  xvii.  p,  97.  Sidon. 
Carm.  vii.  55,  358.    Claud.  Bell.  Get.  •i6x. 
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*  This  predidion  was  made  in  the  reign  of  Nero ;  and,  for 
fnore  than  fourteen  hundred  years,  might  only  pafs  for  one  df 
thofe  fallies  of  imagination,  in  which  poetry  fo  much  delights. 
But,  when,  2X  length,  in  the  clofe  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
^he  difcov^ries  of  Columbus  had  realized  this  vifion  ;  when 
that  entcrprifmg  navigator  had  forced  the  barriers  of  the  vaft 
Atlantic  ocean,  had  hojmed^  what  the  poet  calls,  the  chain  of 
things  ;  and  in  thefe  later  (ige\^  as  was  exprelly  fignificd,  had 
fet  at  liberty  an  immenfe  continent,  fhut  up  before  in  furround- 
ing  feas  from  the  commerce  and  acquaintance  of  our  world  ; 
when  this  event,  I  fay,  fo  important  and  {o  unexpedted,  camt 
to  pafs,  it  might  almoft  furprize  one  into  the  belief,  that  the 
prediction  was  fomcthing  more  than  a  poetical  fancy  ;  and  that 
heaven  had,  indeed,  revealed  to  one  favoured  Spaniard,  what 
it  had  decreed,  in  due  time,  to  be  accomplithed  by  another.^ 

In  anfwer  to  the  objedion  againft  the  divine  infpiration  of 
fcriptural  prophecies,  deduced  from  thefe  two  pagan  oracle?, 
our  author,  among  other  remarks,  equally  jufl:  and  pertinent, 
obferves,  *  that,  in  the  multitude  of  pretended  oracles  in  the 
days  of  Paganifm,  fome  few  only  (hould  come  to  pafs,  while 
the  generality  of  them  fell  to  the  ground,  may  well  be  *  the 
fport  Q^  fortune,^  But  that  very  m.any  prophecies,  recorded  in 
our  Scriptures,  have  had  an  evident  completion,  when  not  one 
of  all  thofe,  there  recorded,  can  be  copvided  of  impofture, 
V[\\i\\  furely  be  the  work  of  dejign* 

Having  thus  inforced  the  general  argument  from  prophecy,  in 
proof  of  Chriftianity,  he  proceeds,  in  the  fifth  fermon,  to  take 
a  more  immediate  view  of  the  prophecies  themfelves,  which 
he  cojifjders  under  two  heads ;  the  former  refpedling  the  per- 
Ibn,  charader,  and  office  of  the  Mefiiah  ;  the  latter,  the  fate 
9nd  fortunes  of  that  kingdom,  which  he  came  to  eftablifh  in 
the  world.  Divines  call  the  former  of  thefe,  prophecies  of 
h\sfrji  coming,  and  the  other,  prophecies  of  his  fecond.  Dr. 
jHurd  does  not  enter  into  a  particular  exan[^ination  of  the  pro- 
phecies concerning  ChfilVs  firil  coining  :  the  immenfiry  of  the 
fubjed,  and  plan  prefcrlbed  to  him  in  his  ledure,  rfftrain  him 
ixom  this  attempt.  He  only  makes  fome  general  obfervations 
on  the  order  and  method  of  the  Jewifh  prophecies,  the  long 
.duration  of  the  prophetic  fyftem,  the  mutual  dependence  and 
clofe  connedion  of  its  feveral  parts,  and  the  connftency  and 
uniformity  of  its  views,  all  terminating  in  one  point ;  and 
then  anfwers  fome  objedions  to  the  prophetic  evidence,  arifing 
from  the  general  infidelity  of  the  Jews. 

Jn  the  fixth  fermon  he  proceeds  to  the  confrderatlon  of  the 
prophecies  concerning  Chrift's  Jtcond  coming.  But,  as  thefe 
are  the  principal  objeds  of  this  ledure,  we  iliall  make  thera 
tfh.e-fubjedof  a  future  article. 

[   To  be  continued »  ] 
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JII.  The  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body»  Compofed  (on  an  Entire 
I^ew  Plan,)  in  a  Method  'very  different  from  all  Anatomical  Writers. 
By  William  Northcote.    81/0.   6/.     Becket  and  De  Hondt. 

'TpHE  author  informs  us,  that  this  work  was  compofed  fpmc 
-■■  years  fmce,  merely  for  his  own  private  ufe,  till  the.fa- 
your^ble  reception  of  his  treatife,  entitled,  The  Marine  Sur- 
geon, induced  him  at  length  to  offer  it  to  the  public,  as  vyhat 
nriight  complete  a  fyftem  of  ufeful  knowledge  for  thofe  wl^q 
pradtife  the  cjiirurgical  profeflion  at  lea.  Both  in  the  original, 
defign,  and  execution  of  this  work,  we  find  proof  p?  the 
author's  induftry  and  accurate  acquaintance  with  anatomical 
rcfearches.  V7hile  he  has  compiled  his  fyftem  from  the  rpoff 
approved  writers  on  the  fubjed,  he  has  judicioufly  abridged 
that  minutenefs  and  prolixity  of  defcription  with  which  they 
generally  abound,  and  which,  never  fails  tp  render  the  fcience 
extremely  perplexing  as  well  as  difcouraging  to  the  ftudent. 
At  the  fame  time  that  Mr.  Northcote  has  executed  his  work 
with  a  commendable  brevity,  his  defcriptions  ^re  perfpicuous 
and  accurate,  and  they  exhibit  fuch  a  view  of  the  variou? 
parts  pf  th,c  body  as  is  fufficiently  competent  to  afford  the  ne- 
ceffary  inftruftion  for  medical  and  chirurgical  pra6lice. 

The  method  of  arrangement  ufed  by  this  author  is  g|fQ 
clear  and  fyftematical.  In  treating  of  pfteology,  he  pre-- 
fenis  us  with  a  table  wherein  the  feveral  bones  pf  the  body- 
are  ingenioully  claffed,  and  the  number  of  each  diyifion  Ipe- 
pified  ;  and  he  has  alfo  exhibited  an  ufeful  table  of 'the  names 
and  anions  of  the  mufcks,  conftru61ed  on  the  fame  plan. 

After  giving  the  general  charadler  of  this  work,  it  will  be 
fufficient  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  fpecimen  of  the  mariner 
in  which  it  is  executed.  The  followirig  is  the  account  deli- 
vered of  the  arteries  in  general,  which  we  have  extrafled  for 
this  purpofc, 

*  An  artery  is  a  conical  tube  or  canal,  which  conveys  th^ 
blood  from  the  heart  to  all  parts  of  the  body :  it  is  compofed 
of  three  membranes  or  coats ;  the  external  and  internal  are 
ipiembranous,  but  the  middle  coat  is  rather  mufcular,  con- 
^iftin^  of  circular  or  fpiral  fibres.  Thefe  fibres  being  very 
flaftic,  contrail  thetpfelves  with  fome  force,  \yhen.the  povyer 
ceafes  by  which  they  have  been  ftretched  out.  The  external 
coat  ferves  to  nourifh  the  i^iterior  membranes,  and  the  inter;ial 
coat  or  meml^rane  keeps  the  blood  within  its  proper  channels^ 
The  pulfe  of  the  arteries  co^fifts  of  two  reciprocal  motions^ 
]i];e  the  pulfes  of  the  heart,  bw-ing  a  fyftole  and  a  diaftole, 
keeping  oppofite  times,  the  fyftoie  of  the  one  anf,verin2  to  the 
|luftoIe  pf  the  other. 
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*  The  principal  arteries  of  the  human  body  are  {fXnd\y 
fpeaking)  only  two,  viz.  the  aorta  vel  arteria  magna,  and 
the  arteria  pulmonalis :  all  the  other  arteries  of  the  bcxly, 
though  dirtinguilhed  by  particular  names,  are  only  branches 
of  thefe  two. 

*  The  aorta  vel  arteria  magna,  is  a  large  artery  which  comes 
out  from  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart  in  a  fingle  trunk,  above 
its  valves  called  femilunares  vel  figmoides ;  from  this  all  the 
other  arteries,  either  mediately  or  immediately  proceed,  and 
by  which  the  whole  mafs  of  blood  is  conveyed  to  all  parts  of 
the  body. 

•  The  aorta  is  by  anatomifts  generally  divided  into  the 
aorta  afcendens,  and  aorta  defccndens,  though  both  are  but 
one  and  the  fame  trunk :  it  is  termed  afcendens,  from  where 
it  leaves  the  heart  to  the  extremity  of  the  great  curvature  or 
arch ;  the  defcendens  is  that  part  of  the  trunk  which,  after 
the  arch-like  inflexion,  defcends  through  the  thorax  and  ab- 
domen, down  to  the  os  facrum,  and  is  ufually  larger  in  wo- 
men than  in  men.  Before  it  perforates  the  pericardium,  it  af- 
fords to  the  heart  itfelf  the  artcriac  coronarias,  and  then  pafling 
the  pericardium,  it  is  termed  aorta  afcendens,  when,  after  aS 
cending  two  or  three  inches  upwards,  its  trunk  is  bent  in  man- 
ner of  an  arch,  from  which  arifes  three  afcending  branches 
that  form  the  carotid  and  fubd avian  arteries.  The  right  ca- 
rotid and  fubclavian  proceed  firft  \\\  one  trunk,  but  the  left  ca- 
rotid and  fubclavian  immediately  fingle  ;  the  left  carotid  form- 
ing the  middle  branch.  From  the  two  fubclavian  branches 
(while  yet  within  the  breaft)  near  the  uppermoft  rib  proceeds, 

1.  arteria  intercoftalis  fuperior,  proper  to  the  four  upper  ribs; 

2,  arteria  mammaria,  proper  to  the  breafts ;  3.  c^rvicalis,  pro- 
per to  the  mufcles  of  the  neck  and  head,  and  by  communi- 
cation partly  to  the  brain  ;  4.  carotis,  the  external  proper  to«' 
the  larynx,  tongue,  neck,  head,  an:t  brain ;  the  internal, 
chiefly  to  the  brain.  When  the  fubclavian  branches  have  left 
the  cavity  of  the  thorax  they  are  termed  axillares,  which  carry 
nourilhment  to  the  outer  parts  of  the  breaft  and  arms,  by  tho- 
racica  fuperior  ct  inferior;  3.  fcapularis;  4.  humeralis ;  then 
they  approach  the  arm,  where  they  lie  under  the  branches  of 
the  axiUary  vein,  and  pafs  to  all  parts  of  the  arm,  bearing 
the  fame  name  with  the  veins  that  accompany  them. 

•  This  vcfiel  being  reflefled  under  the  left  lobe  of  the  lungs, 
it  commences  aortk  defcendens ;  which  name  it  keeps  through 
the  thorax  and  abdomen,  where  it  pafles  on  the  left  fide  of 
the  fpine,  till  its  divifion  into  iliac  arteries  between  the  third 
and  fourth  vertebra  of  the  loins.  This  defcendent  trunk, 
which  is  the  greateft,  being  yet  within  the  capacity  of  the 
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thorax,,  fends,  i.  intercoftalis  inferior,  to  the  eight  lower  ribs; 
2.  bronchiales  to  the  lungs;  3.  pbrenicae,  to  the  diaphragm; 
4.  cceliaca,  whofe  branches  are  beftowed  upon  the  liver,  pan- 
creas, fpleen,  ftomach,  omentum,  and  duodenum  ;  which 
are  named  from  the  parts  they  are  bellowed  on,  except  two 
beftowed  upon  the  ftomach,  which  are  called  coronaria  ven- 
triculi  fuperior  et  inferior,  and  one  upon  the  duodenum  named 
inteftinalis :  5.  mefenterica  fuperior,  whofe  branches  are  be- 
ftowed upon  all  the  inteftinum  jejunum  and  ileum,  part  of  the 
colon  and  fomerimcs  one  branch  upon  the  liver ;  6.  emul- 
gentes,  to  the  kidneys ;  7.  fpermaticae,  to  the  peritonaeum, 
ureters,  tef^icles  and  epidydimes ;  8.  lumbares,  to  the  loins ; 
9.  mefenterica  inferior,  to  the  lower  part  of  the  colon,  and 
the  redum  ;  10.  mufciila  fuperior,  to  themufcles  of  the  belly. 
As  foon  as  the  aorta  divides  upon  the  loins,  it  fends  off^  ari 
artery  into  the  pelvis,  upon  the  os  facrum,  called  arteria 
facra  ;  and  the  branches  the  aorta  divides  into,  are  cal'ed 
iliacx,  which  in  about  two  inches  fpace,  divide  into  external 
and  internal.  The  iliacze  internse  fend  i.  arteria  inferior,  to 
the  mufcles ;  2.  umbilicalis,  which  are  collapfed  in  adult  bo- 
dies, except  at  their  beginnings,  which  are  kept  open  for  the 
collateral  bianches  on  each  fide,  one  to  the  bladder,  and  one 
to  the  penis  or  uterus;  3.  hypogaftica.  The  reft  of  thQ 
branches  of  the  internal  iliac  are  beftowed  upon  thp  buttocks 
snd  upper  parts  of  the  thighs.  The  iliacs  externajj  run  over 
the  olfa  pubis  into  the  thighs ;  fending  off,  i.  epigaftrics,  tQ 
the  fore  parts  of  the  integimients  of  tb.e  abdomen  under  the 
recli  mufcles,  into  the  pelvis,  and  alfo  througji  the  foramina 
of  the  ofla  innominata  to  the  mufcles  of  thofe  parts  ;  2.  in- 
guinalis,  to  pans  of  the  groin;  3.  cruralis,  to  the  thigh;  4, 
poplitca,  to  the  ham;  5.  tibialis  antica,  media,  et  poftica, 
which  fupply  the  leg,  foot,  and  toes. 

*  The  abovd  is  a  general  defcription  of  all  the  large  and 
fmall  capital  branches  of  the  aorta,  which  are  for  the  moft 
part  difpofed  in  pairs,  and  are  uniform  in  moft  bodies,  but 
the  Itfler  branches  are  diftributed,  like  the  branches  of  trees, 
in  fu  diffcrcat  a  manner  in  one  body  from  another,  that  it  is 
highly  probable  no  two  bodies  are  exa£lly  alike,  nor  the  two 
fides  in  any  one   body. 

*  The  arteria  pulmonaris  is  diftributed  only  through  the  • 
lungs,  but  with  a  vaft  number  of  ramifications.  It  arifes  from 
the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart,  and  foon  divides  into  two 
branches,  one  to  each  lobe  of  the  lungs ;  then  they  are  fub- 
divided  into  fmaller  and  fmaller  branches,  until  they  are  diftri-- 
buted  through  every  part  of  the  lungs.    The  extreme  branches. 
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both  of  the  arteries  and  veins,  have  very  numerous  communir 
cations,  like  thofe  in  the  ftamiqa  of  the  leaves  qf  plants,  by 
which  communications  the  blood  that  is  obftrufted  in  any 
particular  veffei  may  pafs  off  by  other  veflels  that  are  not  ob- 
Itrufted,  &c.  and  as  many  of  thclefler  veflels  are  more  expofed 
to  prefliire,  than  any  of  the  large  ones,  thofe  communications 
'm  the  lefler  veflTels  are  therefore  made  more  numerous.  By 
fuch  communications  the  bjood  circulates  in  a  limb  that  has 
had  part  amputated,  and  the  fluids  contained  in  a  large  in- 
flammation fuppurates  into  one  cavity.  It  is  computed  that 
each  ventricle  of  the  heart  holds  five  ounces  of  blood  ;  (an4 
they  are  filled  and  emptied  every  fyftole  and  diaftole)  'and 
that  there  is  commonly  eighty  pulfes  in  a  minute  :  if  fo,  there 
then  flows  twenty  five  pounds  of  blood  through  each  ventricle 
of  the  heart  in  a  minute.  Dr.  Keil  has  ftiewn  that  the  fun^ 
jof  all  the  fluids  in  a  man  exceed  the  fum  of  all  the  folids, 
and  yet  the  quantity  of  blood  which  all  the  vifible  arteries  of 
a  man  will  contain,  is  lefs  than  four  pounds ;  and  if  we  may 
i'uppofe  all  the  vifible  veins,  including  the  vena  pqrt^,  hold 
four  times  as  much,  the  whole  then  that  the  vifible  veflels  caq 
contain  is  not  twenty  pounds ;  but  the  whole  that  they  do  con- 
tain is  but  very  little  more  than  the  veins  can  contain,  feeing 
the  arteries  are  always  found  almoft  empty  in  dead  bodies. 
How  much  the  invifible  arteries  and  v^eins  contain,  however, 
I  mean  thofe  which  contain  fuch  a  compound  fluid  as  is  found 
in  the  larger  veflTels,  there  is  no  way  to  judge,  unlefs  we  knew 
what  proportion  thefc  veflels  bear  to  thofe  that  carry  the  nu- 
tritious juices  and  ferum  (if  there  are  fuch)  without  the  globuli 
of  the  blood.' 

To  this  fyftem  of  anatomy  the  author  has  added  a  con- 
cife  phyfiological  account  of  the  Chyle,  and  Chylification  ;  pf 
the  Blood  and  its  Circulation ;  of  Mufcular  Motion  ;  of  the 
pulfe  ;  of  Refpiration  ;  of  Perfpiration  ;  and  of  Secretion  ; 
befides  which  he  h^s  alfo  frequently  interfperfed  ufefui  and  per- 
tinent ob/ervations,  relative  both  to  phyfiology  and  pradice. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  work  is  a  well  executed  fyftem  of  ana- 
tomy, calculated  not  only  for  the  improvement  of  naval  fur- 
geons,  but  likewife  for  refrefliing  the  memory  of  fuch  as 
have  formerly  ftudied  the  fcience.  Along  with  thefe,  it  pof- 
fefles-  the  farther  advantage  of  being  perhaps  preferable  to 
any  other  book  on  the  fubjeft,  in  regard  to  its  remotenefs 
from  the  oppofite  extremes  of  fuperfluous  minutenefs,  and  fu- 
jperficial  brevity. 
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IV.  A  Treatife  on   the  Medicinal  Firms  of  the  Waters  of  Aix  I4 
'    Chappie  and  Borfet.     By  J.  Williams,    M.  D.     S-^j.     /^u 
Becket  tf«</ De  Hondt. 

npHE  remarkable  efficacy  of  the  \y alters  of  Aix  la  Chappl^ 
•*'  renders  an  accurate  enquiry  into  their  virtues  highly  iri- 
tercfting  to  the  medical  world  ;  and  confidering  the  long  re- 
pown  in  vyhich  that  celebrated  fpa  has  been  held,  it  miglic 
reafonably  be  expeded  that  fuch  an  inveftigation  would  havri? 
been  fully  completed  fome  ages  before  the  prefent  time.  But 
if  we  Ihall  give  implicit  credit  to  the  author  of  this  treatifei 
and  we  think  there  is  not  the  fmalleft  ground  to  queftion  his 
veracity,  it  would  appear,  that  to  this  day  the  virtues  of  thofe 
waters  have  neither  been  perfedly  underftood,  nor  has  the  uf^ 
of  them  been  generally  prefcribed  with  propriety  even  by  tHe 
refident  phyficians  at  that  place.  Of  the  various  treatises 
which  have  been  written  on  the  waters  of  Aix  la  Chappie,'  the 
author  of  this  performance  allows  that  of  Dr.  Lucas  to  be  th? 
befl,  and  that  his  experiments  were  the  moll:  rationally  coii- 
dudted  upon  the  principles  of  chemiftry.  He  alledges,  how- 
ever, that,  in  regard  to  the  virtues  of  the  waters,  the  dodlof 
was  much  impofed  upon  through  the  ignorance,  or  mifrepre- 
feniation  of  the  perfons  from  whom  he  derived  his  intelligence* 
To  reftify  the  opinions  and  praflice  of  the  faculty  in  a  matter 
of  fo  great  importance,  is  the  objefl  of  this  publication,  and 
it  would  feem  that  Dr.  Williams  has  paid  great  attention  to 
the  enquiry. 

After  anajyfing  the  waters  of  Aix  la  Chappie  and  Borfet  a^ 
confiderable  length,  the  author  proceeds  to  examine  into  their 
medicinal  virtues,  and  produces  a  number  of  cafes  in  which 
they  have  beein  ufed  either  with  difadvantage  or  fuccefs.  He 
particularly,  inveighs  againfl  the  pradlice  which  is  coinmoti 
with  the  phyficians  at  Aix  la  Chappie,  of  prefcribing  purging 
fairs,  or  fome  other  cathartic,  to  be  taken  every,  or  every  fe- 
cond  day,  by  thofe  who  drink  the  waters ;  although,  in  his 
opin^ion,  it  evidently  prevents  all  the  good  effefts  which  are  to 
be  expedled  from  a  fine  fulphureous  water,  and,  as  far  as  he 
has  been  able  to  difcover,  not  one  inilance  can  be  produced, 
wherein  fuch  treatment  did  any  real  fervice.  We  (hall  prefenk 
our  readers  with  fome  of  the  author's  obfervations  on  the  ufe 
of  thofe  waters. 

*  The  internal  ufe  of  this  water  alone,  taken  in  the  man- 
ner to  be  hereafter  diredled,  will  be  found  to  be  not  only  be- 
neficial in,  but  will  even  cure  entirely,  many  diforders  of  the 
human  body.  Whenever  there  is  a  weak  ftate  of  the  bowels, 
and  i  confti'.)ation  of  the  belly,  which  is  generally  attended 
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with  obftrudlions  of  the  lymphatic,  chylous,  and  biliary  vef- 
fels,  thefe  waters  taken  internally  alone,  will  be  found  to  be 
of  the  greateft  (ervice,  efpecially  when  a  ftria  regimen  is  ob- 
ferved.  Tender  and  delicate  conftitutions  fhould  drink  the 
water  of  the  common  fountain  ;  but,  where  there  is  a  ftrength 
of  conftitution,  the  water  of  the  great  fourcewiH  be  found  to 
be  infinitely  fuperior,  as  being  fo  much  more  ftrongly  im- 
pregnated with  the  fulphureous  principles. 

*  In  this,  as  well  as  in  all  other  difeafes,  where  thefe  wa- 
ters are  internally  ufed,  I  would  always  recommend  a  gentle 
emetic,  to  cleanfe  the  ftomach,  before  they  are  taken.  Much 
mifchief  has  arofe  from  the  negled  of  this  precaution,  efpe- 
cially when  the  fto:nach  has  been  furcharged  with  bile  ;  though 
no  ill  efFedt,  that  1  know  of,  can  arife  from  its  ufe  :  but,  ex- 
cept keeping  the  body  open,  once  a  week  with  a  little  of  the 
ek^ary  of  cafTia,  or  fomething  of  the  like  nature,  purging  can 
be  ot  no  fervice  with  thefe  waters;  very  often  the  waters 
alone  will  do  it,  and  then  no  other  medicine  will  be  necef- 
fary :  even  in  thofe  tender  delicate  conftitutions,  where  the 
waters  taken  alone  will  purge  violently,  the  quantity  to  be 
drank  fliould  be  diminidied.  To  long  as  it  does  any  thin<r 
more  than  gently  keep  the  body  open.  Likewife,  where  there 
is  a  redundancy,  or  too  great  a  thinnefs  and  acrimony  of  the 
bile ;  which  often  occafions  violent  pains  in  the  ftomach  and 
bowels,  with  colics,  fpafms,  a  great  tenfion  of  the  fibres,  and 
an  indigeftion ;  tlvefe  waters,  taken  internally,  in  the  manner 
aforefaid,  will  be  found  to  be  of  the  greateft  benefit,  and 
often  to  cure  without  any  other  medicine.  The  waters,  in 
thefe  bilious  complaints,  will  naturally  keep  the  body  fuffi- 
ciently  open,  for  the  difcharge  of  the  bile ;  and  a  greater  de- 
gree of  purging  will  be  attended  with  difagreeable  confe- 
quences. 

*  When  there  Is  an  obftruAion  of  the  menftrual  flux,  no 
medicine  can  be  better  calculated  to  remove  it,  than  the  drink- 
ing of  thefe  ftrong  fulphureous  waters,  and  gently  keeping  the 
body  open  once  a  week,  if  the  waters  themselves  are  not  fuf» 
ficient  for  that  purpofe, 

*  When,  from  any  imperfef.Ion,  or  relaxation  of  thefe 
parts,  there  is  a  fwelHng  of,  or  a  dif  harge  from,  the  has- 
monhoidal  veffels,  nothing  is  found  to  be  more  effedual  in 
relieviiig  thefe  diforders  than  drinking  a  proper  quantity  of  the 
water,  from  the  great  fource,  every  day  ;  and  taking  there- 
with a  drachm  of  asthiops  mineral,  mixed  with  a  little  pulp 
of  caflia,  divided  into  two  or  thiee  fcparate  dofes.  The  water, 
with  this  medicine,  will  gently  keep  the  body  open,  and  carry 
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"oIF  the  efFedls  of  thefe  diforders,  imperceptibly,  and  without 
giving  the  leaft  uneafinefs.' 

— *  The  very  nature  of  thefe  waters  teaches  us,  and  expe- 
dience confirms  it,  that  even  their  internal  ufe  is  of  the  greateft 
benefit  in  removing  the  tenfions,  and  conftridions,  of  the 
fibres  of  the  body  in  general,  and  of  thofe  of  the  primae  vie 
in  particular;  and  in  diffolving,  and  forcing  off  by  the  natural 
evacuations,  any  vif.id,  grumous,  or  acrid  matter,  w^hich 
hangs  upon  the  glands,  obrtruds,  or  irritates  them  ;  and 
confequently,  where  there  are  fpafmodic  commotions  or  con- 
tra£lions  in  any  part  of  the  body,  a  courfe  of  thefe  waters 
mu ft  remove  them  by  mollirying  the  fibrous  parts ;  reftoring 
the  juices  to  a  due  confiftency,  and  giving  them  a  proper  cir- 
culation, and  an  equvil  diftribution.  But  there  are  no  cafes 
in  which  the  internal  u/e  of  thtfe  waters  are  likely  to  be  at- 
tended with  fo  good  fucce'fs,  as  in  old  and  obftinate  dyfente- 
Ties ;  efpecially  where  the  prim<e  vi^  is  very  much  weakened, 
and  where  there  is  very  great  acrimoiiy  in  its  juices.' 

—  *  If  there  is  fuch  a  general  depravity  of  the  juices,  efpe- 
cially in  the  lymphatic  veffels,  and  upon  the  furface  of  the 
body,  as  occafions  fpots,  and  eruptions,  in  the  fkin,  and  of- 
tentimes little  ulcers  in  the  extreme  par's,  with  a  laflirude, 
pains  in  the  joints  or  limbs,  fwellings  of  the  glands,  and  all 
the  other  fymptoms  of  that  terrible  glandular  cafe  commonly 
called  the  Weft  India  fcurvy,  and  of  the  fciophula,  the  inter- 
nal ufe  of  thefe  fulphurecus  waters,  with  the  ufe  of  the  vapor 
bath,  occafionally,  and  fometimes  of  the  common  bath,  are 
found  to  be  of  the  greateft  fervice  ;  indeed  they  never  fall  to 
clear  the  fkin  and  the  glands  of  fuch  foi:l  and  corrupt  hu- 
mours, if  there  is  a  fufRcient  degree  of  ftrcngih  in  the  confti- 
tution  to  fupport  their  force  of  adlion.  The  vapor  bath,  in 
particular,  has  an  extraordinary  effed  in  thofe  cales,  when  all 
other  medicines  have  failed.  This  fubtil  and  penetrating  va- 
por, being  abforbed  by  the  pores,  deftroys  the  acrimony  of 
the  corrupted  juices,  and  thins  them,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
they  may  be  protruded  forward  through  the  proper  emunc- 
torits.' 

—  *  When  from  an  inadivity  Qi  the  body,  from  an  ob- 
flruded  perfpiration,  or  from  a  relaxed  ftate  of  the  fibres,  the 
blood  is  {leccme  thick  and  fizy,  and  forms  obftru6lions  of  the 
niefcnteiic,  or  of  the  other  glands,  whi:h  is  ofren  likewife 
the  caufrj  of  afthmas;  the  iiUernal  ufe  of  thefe  waters  will  be 
of  the  greateft  fervice;  "to  attenuate  and  diffolve  "^the  fizinefs 
of  the  blood,  and  to  force  open  the  obftrutuons  of  the  fmall 
vellels :  and,  if  this  courfe  is  followed  by  Ibnw  warm  ct^ro- 
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porating  medicines,   to  brace   up   the   relaxed  fibres,   a  lading 
fciire  may  be  obtained.' 

^  *  Whenever  there  are  calcarious  concretions  in  the  ur!- 
Jiary  paffages,  or  whenever  there  is  a  formation  of  gravel  and 
fmall  ftpnes,  which  are  in  the  power  of  medicine  to  diflblve, 
^nd  to  force  off  through  the  urethra,  there  are  few  medicines 
jn  nature  more  proper  to  anfwer  thofe  ends  than  thefe  waters : 
for,  exclufive  of  what  we  are  taught  by  common  experience,  the 
very  n^aturc  and  compofition  of  the  waters  will  teach  us  how 
iefficacious  they  will  be  in  removing  thefe  complaints.  The 
volatile  fulphur,  combined  with  the  minutely  divided  earth, 
and  the  falts,  a£l,  not  only  as  a  diffolving,  but  in  Tome  mea- 
fu^e  as  a  lubricating  medicine,  efpecially  as  they  are  all  fo  well 
diluted  with,  and  fufpended  in,  a  warm  aqueous  vehicle.* 

The  author  afterwards  points  out  in  what  cafes  and  confti- 
tutions  thefe  waters  ought  not  to  be  given,  and  where  their 
life  will  be  attended  with  danger.  He  admits,  that  in  cold 
iand  phlegmatic  conftitutions,  and  where  the  humours  are  in  a 
yifcid  flare,  the  water  of  Aix  la  Chappie  warms  and  thins  the 
blood,  promotes  its  free  circulation,  and  the  difcharge  of  lym- 
phatic humours,  by  the  pores  an,d  other  glandular  fecretions, 
sand  confequently  reftores  the  patient  to  warmth  and  vigour. 
]But  if  fuch  cold  phlegmatic  diforders  have  been  of  long  ftand- 
5ng>,  the  fibres  are  extremely  relaxed,  and  the  juices  become 
acrid;  with  ruptures  of  the  minute  veflei?,  and  extravafations, 
of  the  lymphatic  or  ferous  humours,  in  the  interftices  of  the 
mufcles  in  the  lower  belly,  or  in  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  ; 
snd  particularly  when  there  is  a  formed  dropify  ;  inftead  of  be- 
ing ferviceable,  thefe  waters  muft  prove  deftrudtive  ;  they  will 
innmediately  increafe  the  quantity  of  the  extravafated  juices, 
arid  give  rife  to  various  difeafes,  according  to  the  particular  part 
of  the;  body  where  fuch  a  coUetlion  is  formed.  In  all  hetlic 
cafes  likewife,  and  confumptions  of  the  lungs ;  in  all  diforders 
arifing  from  a  great  thinnefs  or  Ihafpnefs  of  the  blood;  in 
violent  fevers  ;  in  perfons  fubjecl  to  eryfipelas,  or  other  erup- 
tions proceeding  from  a  difiblution  of  tlie  blood,  and  from  a 
great  irritability  of  the  nerves;  in  all  fuch  cafes  the  waters 
are  highly  pernicious. 

The  waters  of  Aix  la  Chappie  are  found  to  be  particularly 
ufeful  in  thofe  paralytic  cafes  to  which  women  are  fubjed  after 
child-bed  ;  but  this  author  is  of  opinion,  that  they  are  not  fo 
efFedual  in  paralytic  cafes,  when  the  palfy  is  the  original  dif- 
eafe,  or  the  confequence  of  an  apoplexy,  as  when  it  fupervenes 
other  diforders ;  in  proof  of  which  opinion,  he  produces  fe- 
veral  cafes,  as  ufual. 

After 
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After  relating  various  other  cafes  in  which  the  waters  of  Aix 
la  Chappie  and  Borfet  proved  prejudicial  or  falutary  according 
as  they  were  adminiftered  with  judgment  or  indifcretion,  the 
author  delivers  fuch  rules  for  the  ufe  of  thefe  waters,  as  he 
has  found  from  experience  to  be  moft  fuccefsful,  and  he  pro- 
mifes  to  favour  the  public  with  his  future  obfervations  on  the 
fame  fubje£t. 


V.  Strmons  on   Farioui  SuhjeSls.     By    Gregory    Sharpe,  LL.  D, 

81/(7.  5J.  fenced.  Cadell. 
^T^HE  title  of  Sermons  is  no  great  recommendation  of  a  book* 
-■'  We  have  fecn  many  bulky  volurties,  under  this  denomi- 
nation, confining  of  pious>  but  trite  inftruftions,  pages  of 
grave  and  formal  trifling,  inferences  of  no  importance,  and 
a  tedious  train  of  arguments,  calculated  to  prove — what  no 
pcrfon  of  common  fenfe  would  difpute.  Such  difcourfes  can 
be  of  no  fervice  to  men  of  letters  :  they  are  only  fit  for  thoft 
illiterate  old  women,  who  can  fit  nodding  over  a  godly  book, 
without  either  knowledge,  tafte,  or  refledion. 

The  Sermons  which  we  have  now  before  us  mufl:  be  er- 
empted  from  this  general  charge  of  dulnefs  and  infignificance. 
For  though  they  are  pofthumous  publications,  which  have  not 
received  the  author's  final  improvements  and  correAions,  they 
are  fenfible  and  ufeful  difcourfes ;  and  a  judicious  reader  will 
be  entertained  with  ^ew^  new  and  ftriking  obfervations,  with 
tnany  rational,  manly,  and  liberal  fentiments.  The  greateft 
part  of  them  were  preached  before  their  majefties,  in  the  cha- 
pel-royal at  St.  James's. 

The  firft  is  an  illuftration  of  thefe  words  in  St.  Paul's  fe- 
cond  Epiflle  to  the  Corinthians:  If  any  man  be  in  Chriji^  be  u  a 
nenv  creature,  &c,  ch.  v.  17, 

The  fociety,  or  congregation  of  Chriflians,  was  a  hew  world 
to  the  Gentiles ;  and  therefore  their  admilfion  into  it  is  ncJt 
improperly  termed  a  creation  to  newnefs  of  life.  In  this  ra- 
tional fenfe,  our  author  explains  his  text,  without  counte- 
nancing any  of  the  fooliih  and  vifionary  dodrines  of  enthu- 
iiafm. 

The  fecond  is  calculated  to  fhew  the  advantages  we  derive 
from  revelation,  by  the  examples  and  motives  which  ir  fers 
before  us,  and  the  light  which  it  has  thrown  on  a  future  ftate; 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  to  expofe  the  folly  of  infidelity. 

The  third  is  defigned  to  infpire  us  with  a  due  confideration 
•of  the  great  and  important  doiTirine  of  a  fuperiiitending  Pro- 
vidence, and  to  n^ew  the  necf{?ity  incumbent  on  both  nations 
^nd  individuals  to  fecure  the  Divine  favour  and  protedion,  by 
«  faithful  difcharge  of  their  civil  and  religious  duties. 
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The  defign  of  the  fourth  is  to  display  the  importance  of 
virtuous  principles,  both  in  private  and  public  life  ;  to  prove; 
that  they  are  the  true  fources  of  freedom,  intrepidity,  and  ho- 
kiour  ;  that  men  are  no  longer  free  than  they  are  virtuous ; 
that  the  ilaves  of  fin  arc  the  worft  and  meaneft  of  flaves ;  an(i 
that  it  is  the  integrity  of  governors,  and  the  union  of  good 
xtieri,  which  gives  power,  glory,  and  (lability,  to  flateS  ahd 
kingdoms. — The  author  had  the  thanks  of  his  majelly  for  this 
|)atriotic  difcourfe. 

The  fifth  reprefents  the  influence,  which  the  natural  credi- 
bility of  a  future  flate  ought  to  have  on  the  minds  and  aClionS 
pf  men. 

The  fixth  is  a  judicious  and  a  feafonable  remoHftrance  oft 
the  prevailing  love  of  pleafuie,  and  its  pernicious  effedls. 

The  fevtnth  is  an  excellent  comment  on  the  parable  of  the 
prodigal  Ton. 

The  eighrh  is  an  illuftration  of  St.  Paul's  remark,  that  the 
'kvori  of  the  lanv  is  ^written  in  the  heart  of  man.  Speaking  of 
iminiite  philofophers  and  modern  unbelievers,  the  author  has 
Ihefe  admirable  reHeftions  on  the  natural  and  moral  evidences 
bf  a  future  ftate  : 

'  The  ancients  were  employed  In  j unifying  the  ways  of 
Providence,  and  in  fpreading  abroad  the  moft  honorable  no- 
tions of  men  and  gods,  which  they  could,  from  the  fainter 
lights  of  their  times,  inveftigate  ;  but  thefe,  their  pretended 
admirers,  too  often  traduce  boih  the  one  and  tlie  other  ;  andj 
inllead  of  thinking  i:  necefi'ary  to  fuppofe  a  former  ilate,  in 
order  to  account  for  the  inequalities  and  fufferings  of  this, 
deny  all  but  the  prefent.  As  if  it  were  poffible  to  conceive 
the  entire  completion  of  man's  ekiftence  in  this  \<?orld,  when 
io  much  of  it  is  confumed  in  infancy,  in  Hcfep,  in  the  vanity 
of  his  puifuits,  in  ficknefs,  and  the  decline  of  lile;  fo  little 
left  for  adiviry  and  happinefs,  ard  in  ad^ive  life  fo  little  yet 
of  truly  rational  enjoyment  1  when  he  is  diiquieted  with  per- 
petual apprehenfions  of  an  unknown  world,  ahd  yet  fo  diflit- 
tisfied  With  this,  that  he  would  never  wiflj  for  the  renovation 
of  youth,  and  repetition  of  his  former  days,  if  they  muft  be 
puffed  e:Kadly  in  the  fame  manner  again  ;  or,  if  he  fhould  ac- 
cept of  a  renewal  upon  thofe  terms,  would  neverthelefs  think 
*  them  fevere,  and  find  himfelf  the  fame  diffatisfied  being  in  the 
end  as  at  firft  ! 

*  Whfit  ideas  mufl  we  have  of  any  being,  not  to  take  the 
name  of  God  in  vain,  who  could  create  fuch  numbers  of  men 
sis  have  and  will  exilt,  and  all  to  be  diffatisfied  upon  tiie  whole 
of  their  exigence,  if  it  is  to  terminate  with  this  life!  And  if 
the  end  of  all  is  mifery  to  all,  whatever  gleams  of  happinefs 
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may  have  darted  in  upon  us  in  former  fcenes  of  this  Ihort  tra- 
gedy of  the  life  and  death  of  man,  we  muft  conclude,  that 
we  were  created  to  be  finally  miferable  ;  which  is  not  to  be  re- 
conciled to  any  jufl:  ideas  we  can  fornn  of  God  or  goodnefs, 

'  How  can  we  imagine  it  poflible,  that  the  Author  of  na- 
ttife  fhould  furnifh  us  with  capacities  for  difcovering  his  ex- 
iftence  and  attributes,  and  our  dependence  upon  hinl,  with 
views  of  another  (late,  and  powers  to  contemplate  the  la«'s  of 
many  other  orbs  than  this  we  inhabit,  to  roam  through  the 
boundlefs  regions  of  fpace,  with  a  mind  that  is  never  fatisfied 
vfrith  lefs  than  infinite,  if  il-  is  to  be  extinguifhed  by  death  ? 
No  !  If  we  had  not  been  defigned  for  another  ftate,  the  ap- 
prehenfions  and  influences  of  it  would  never  have  been  made 
"necelTary  to  the  good  government  of  men  ;  eternity  would 
never  have  been  an  objeft  either  of  our  hopes,  or  fears.  If 
our  exiftence  were  to  finifh  with  this  world,  we  might  like 
dther  aniinals  perform  all  he  offices  of  fupporting  ourfeives, 
ind  continuing  onr  fpecic^,  without  any  views  or  ex[)edations 
of  another.  So  that,  upon  the  whole-,  1  do  not  think  jt  pof- 
fible  to  recoYicile  the  creation  and  condition  of  man  with  the 
acknowledged  attributes  ot  God,  without  the  confideration 
and  allowance  of  a  tuture  fiate  * 

The  ninth  fermon  contains  a  rational  efiimate  of  human 
life,  with  ufei'ul  infiruclions  to  thofe,  who  are  too  ready  to  put 
a  period  to  their  own  exiftence,  to  depart  they  know  not  whi- 
ther, and  fcarce  know  for  what  •;  and  to  thofe,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  are  (o  over  fond  of  life,  as  to  be  inclined  to  purciiafe 
the  continuance  of  it,  at  any  rate ;  and  are  reaiiy  to  facrifice 
their  country,  their  liberty,  their  friend,  their  honour,  to 
preferve  a  wretched  and  contemptible  being  a  little  logger  in 
this  world,  without  confidering  what  may  be  their  portion  in 
the  next.  To  the  former  of  thefe  the  author  thus  addreifes 
himfelf: 

*  The  far  greater  part  of  the  evils  in  life  are  owing  to  our- 
feives, they  are  the  efFeCls  of  fin  and  folly  j  and,  without  im- 
piety, cannot  be  charged  on  the  benevolent  Author  of  our 
being.  Is  not  the  greateft  part  of  human  miferies  the  con- 
fequence  of  human  vices?  Is  not  intemperance  in  fome  of  the 
race  the  real  fouice  of  difeafes  in  moft  of  us?  Is  not  the  want 
of  honefiy  in  fome  the  caufe  of  diftrefs  in  others?  And  fhould 
we  bhmie  nature,  a  term  improperly  ufed  for  the  creation  and 
providence  of  God,  fo  often  as  we  do,  if  men  were  never  td 
recede  from  thofe  principles,  by  which  they  ought  to  regulate 
all  their  adtions  ?  The  man  whofe  intemperance  has  produced 
diftempers,  whofe  extravagance  has  terminated  in  want,  whofe 
careldlnefs  has   beca  attended  with  calamities,    fhould   not 
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bUme  his  ftars,  but  himfelf.  Not  that  every  calamity  is  oc- 
Cafioned  by  the  indifcretion  of  him  that  fuffcrs.  The  gooa 
man  is  not  exempt  from  cafuahies,  from  the  infirmities  of 
the  human  frame,  forrow,  ficknefs,  death.  He  is  expofed  to 
injury  and  injuftice  from  the  wicked  ;  but  he  will  not  conclude 
from  his  fufferings,  that  this  world  is  a  prifon  and  a  place  of 
torment,  in  which  all  men  whatever  are  to  be  punifhed.  He 
tvill  rather  eftecm  this  life  as  a  ftate  of  trial,  in  which  he  is  to 
approve  himfelf,  by  his  a£lions,  a  reafonable,  fincere,  honeft, 
and  benevolent,  good  being.  To  pine  away  under  ihe  difap- 
pointments  and  calamities  of  this  world,  to  haften  the  approach 
of  death,  which  is  not  far  from  every  one  of  us,  and  to  defert 
bur  port,  is  mean  and  cowardly. 

*  However  painful,  obfcure,  and  hazardous  the  journey 
through  life  may  be,  fome  rays  of  funlhine  will  dart  upon  us 
to  cheer  us,  fome  flowers  rife  to  entertain  us,  fome  companions 
attend  to  converfe  with  us  in  the  way ;  and,  if  we  pleafe,  we 
may  be  under  the  cohdud  of  the  beft  guides,  religion  and 
rcafon* 

'  Whatever  the  melancholy  and  defponding  perfon  may 
think,  in  whatever  dreadful  fliapes  he  may  reprefent  the  mi- 
feries  of  this  world  to  his  difturbed,  unhappy  mind,  it  is  not 
quite  h  bad  as  it  is  fometimes  reported  to  be  ;  nor  are  its  evils 
fp  enormous  as  not  to  be  fubdued  or  moderated  by  virtue,  pa- 
tience, and  piety.  After  all,  have  love  and  friendlhip  no 
charms  i  Are  there  no  focial  endearments  to  engage  our 
hearts  ?  No  relief  from  bufinefs  and  perplexities  againft  de- 
fpair?  Have  we  no  paflions,  no  amufements,  no  friends? 
Yes,  there  is  one  Friend,  who  is  ever  more  ready  to  hear 
than  we  to  pray,  to  give  than  we  to  aflc  j  who  always  in- 
clines his  ear  to  the  cries  of  the  diftreffed,  whenever  they 
call  upon  him  ;  who  will  abundantly  recompenfe  you  beyond 
all  you  can  do  or  fufFer :  for  he  is  your  God,  your  king,  your 
father,  and  your  friend.  Prayers  to  him  give  eafe  to  the  af- 
flicted, to  men  in  torment ;  and  feem  to  have  taken  away  aH 
fenfe  of  pain  from  the  firlt  martyrs  for  the  Chriftian  faith. 
Let  us,  therefore,  not  yield  to  defpair,  nor  iook  upon  life  as 
an  intolerable  burthen,  nor  upon  religionv  which  fhould  in- 
fpire  all  its  votaries  with  cheerfulnefs,  as  a  rr.elancholy  bufi- 
nefs Suppofe  the  very  woril  that  can  befal  us,  are  we  to  de- 
fpair and  die  ?  Or  fliouid  we  not  rather  make  our  appeal  to 
him,  whofe  providence  is  over  all,  who  made  us,  who  fta- 
tioned  us  here,  and  who  has  declared,  that  he  "  will  not 
fuffer  ns  to  be  tempted  above  that  we  are  able."  Let  us, 
.  therefore,  fuhmit  with  patience;  and,  from  our  Saviour  in 
his  agonies  learn  to  fay,  *♦  not  n:»y  will,  but  thine  be  done." 

Among 
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Among  other  reflexions,  defigned  to  reconcile  us  to  th^ 
'thoughts  of  dying,    the  author  luggefts  the  following : 

*  From  the  outcries  againft  death,  as  a  cruel  and  unjuft  ty- 
rant, one  would  imagine,  that  all  were  not  fubjedl  to  his  do- 
roinion,  and  that  inortaliry  were  only  a  peculiar  hardOiip  iq- 
fli£led  upon  forne  of  the  fpecies.  It  is  furprizing  that  th6  fre- 
quency and  univcrfality  of  death  does  not  render  it  more  fa- 
miliar to  men.  But  though  in  about  thirty  years  a^  many 
die  as  ever  lived  at  any  one  time  upon  earth,  it  is  wifely  or- 
dained by  Providence,  that  this  removal  of  his  creatures 
ihould  happen  at  fuch  intefvals  of  time  and  place,  as  not  to 
ftiock  the  world.  And,  in  fadl,  the  influence  it  has  upon  fome 
minds  is  fo  little,  that  they  feldom  think  of  dying,  and  live 
as  if  they  were  immortal  upon  earth,  though  they  and  it  and 
all  things  that  are  therein  grow  old,  decay,  and  perifh.' 

*  — The  evils  we  meet  with  in  life,  though  they  are  not  ^o 
great  as  to  excuTe  fuicide,  are  fufficient  to  wean  us  from  an 
exceflive  fondnefs  for  this  world.  And  as  we  cannot  extricate 
burfelves  from  mifery  but  by  death,  it  fliould  not  be  made 
more  horrible  by  fear  and  fancy  than  in  itfelf  it  really  is. 
Let  us  fuppofe  a  man  in  a  far  country,  expofed  to  every  mis- 
fortune and  calamity,  that  m.en  have  ever  experienced  in  life; 
let  us  fuppofe  him  to  be  informed  of  another  country,  where 
he  (hall  enjoy  every  comfort,  every  blefling,  which  his  faculties 
in  their  moft  improved  ftate  are  capable  of  receiving  ;  where 
he  fhall  meet  again  all  the  friends  he  ever  had,  and  converfe 
with  beings  who  are  free  from  fm  and  folly ;  where  reafon, 
virtue,  happinefs  prevail ;  where  all  is  good,  and  great,  and 
glorious,  without  alloy  and  without  end  ;  would  he  not  wiifh 
infiantly  to  be  conveyed  to  this  delightful  country  }  Would 
the  terrors  of  the  paifage  difmay  him,  when  he  is  affiired, 
that  however  dark  and  difmal  it  may  appear,  it  is  as  fwift  ^s 
light,  and  he  will  be  tranfported  thither  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye  ?  Thus  it  is  with  every  good  man,  who,  leaving  this 
vale  of  tears,  goes  to  the  heavenly  Jerulalem.  As  foon  as  his 
eyes  are  clofed,  his  immortal  part  is  in  paradife,  where  he  will 
join  the  fpirits  of  the  blelfed.  There  he  will  find  all  his  friends, 
who  departed  before  him,  and  receive  all  that  follow,  if  they 
behave   in   fuch  a   manner,  during   their  (hort  pilgrimage  on 

-earth,  as  to  make  themfelves  worthy  of  being   removed  to  the 
fame  region  of  blifs.' 

This  pallage  in  St.  Paul's  epiftle  to  the  Romans,  ch.  ii.  7,  8. 
^0  them^  ivhoy  by  patient  continuatue  in  nxell-doing,  &C.  is  the 
fubjeft  of  the  tenth  difcourfe.  The  eleventh  is  a  faft-fermon, 
preached  in  1759.  The  twelfth  contams  obfervations  on  the 
various  circumftances  and  feeming  cafualties,  which  promote 
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br  tobllruft  the   advancement  and    profperiry  of  men. ^Ke 

following  fentiments  are  truly  philofophical : 

*  There  is  no  fuch  ftate  as  uninterrupted  jfiappinefs  in  this 
Wbrld.  He  who  is  not  an  objed  of  pity  is  often  an  objeft  oif 
Ifthvy,  from  appearances  more  than  the  real  flate  of  his  mind. 
*rhe  moft  elevated  fituation  will  not  proted  the  heart  from 
ahxious  and  bitter  fenfations.  And  the  man,  who  finds  his 
fei-vices  or  his  merit  flighted,  who  pines  away  under  difap* 
poititmentj  and  thinks  himfelf  of  all  men  to  be  moft  deferv- 
ing  of  pity  and  compaflioHi  may  be  as  hJippy  as  he  who  has 
iiegletSled  him.  He  who  is  an  object  of  pity  may  alfo  be  ah 
objefl  of  our  beft  affeflions,  and  derive  that  comfort  from  it, 
Vvhich  ought  to  be  fuperior  to  undeferved  fuccefs.  A  good 
chafa^Ser  in  any  ftation  of  life  will  make  a  man  dear  to  his 
friends,  and  valuable  to  focitly.  It  is  to  be  preferved  at  the 
tJfpeiice  of  life,  for  life  is  of  no  real  value  without  it.  Wealth 
iahd  titles  are  circumftances  which  excite  admiration,  and 
fcreate  dependents  and  followers ;  but  love  an<i  friendlhip, 
which  are  the  moft  amiable  qualities,  and  without  which  there 
t^an  be  no  true  hnppinefs  or  real  enjoyment,  are  natives  of 
the  heart,  and  arife  from  good  difpofitions  in  the  mind.  We 
tannot  all  be  rich,  or  great;  but  we  may  de.'erve  and  ac- 
iquire  a  goo-d  name,  which,  in  the  eftimation  of  the  royal 
|)rcacl)er,  is  *•  better  than  precious  ointfiient,"  and  "  rather 
to  be  thofen  than  great  riches." 

*  That  merit  is  negle^ed  is  a  common  complaint :  it  were 
Well  if  real  merit  were  as  common  as  the  complaint,  that  it 
IS  not  regarded.  \i  there  be  To  much  merit  in  the  world,  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  fome  of  it  ftiould  be  fufFered  to 
remain  upon  hand.  The  intrinfic  value  may  be  the  fame, 
but  pktity  makes  all  things  cheap.  Some  of  us  may  perhaps 
over-rate  our  merit,  or  we  may  judge  fo  ill  of  events,  as  to 
tonfider  every  difappointment  as  an  aft  of  injuftice.  This  is 
folly  5  lo  avoid  the  imputation  of  which,  it  will  be  beft  not 
to  be  loud  in  our  complaints;  for  real  merit  is  allied  to  mo- 
defty,  and  the  voice  of  a  friend  in  thele  cafes  is  better  heard 
than  our  own.  \i  merit  does  not  fucceed,  it  fliould  be  con- 
fidered,  that  men  are  not  always  difintcrefted  enough  to  give 
it  the  preference.  They  may  not  be  the  beft  judges  cf  fuch  pre- 
tenfions  as  merit  gives.  They  may  look  upon  it  as  a  bold 
intruder.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  man  who  has  no 
merit  is  under  the  higheft  obligation  to  him  who  ferves  him  ; 
whereas  the  man  of  merit  may  prefume,  that  the  obligation 
lies  on  the  other  fide,  and  that  he  ought  to  be  ferved :  but 
he  who  is  to  confer  the  benefit  ir.ay  chcofe  rather  to  create 
an  obligation  in  oLhers>  than   acknowledge  one  in  himfelf. 

Some 
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Some  comfort  may  be  derived  from  hence  to  every  man  whQ 
(hall  think  himfelf  negleded,  that  the  hardfhip  is  not  pe-s 
cuiiar  to  him,  or  his  profelfion.  No  man  Ihonld  fuppofe  him- 
felf equal  to  all  the  chances  and  changes  of  things,  «»  the 
infinite  doings  of  the  world,"  but  wait  with  patience  fqr  the 
turning  up  of  fuch  circumftances  as  may  be  favorable.  We 
are  all  to  drive  after  perfedion,  and  to  do  all  the  good  we 
can,  in  whatever  fphere  of  lite  we  may  be  permitted  to  a£l, 
without  refenting  or  repining  ;  that  is,  without  adding  to  the 
negle^  and  unkindnefs  of  others  by  tormenting  ourfelves. 
And  if,  befides  difappointments  in  life,  it  fliouid  pleafe  Qod, 
that  we  Ihould  be  vifited  with  other  afflidions  and  infirmities, 
let  us  confider  them  as  trials  of  humility,  patience,  and  rcr 
fignation  to  divine  Providence;  and  let  us  approve  ourfelves 
in  the  praalce  of  thefe  great  virtues,  and  "  wait  for  the  hope 
of  righteoufnefs  by  faith.'* 

In  the  thirteenth  fermon  the  author  refutes  /qme  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  church  of  Rome,  particularly 
that  of  the  pope's  fupremacy,  and  the  power  of  the  keys, 
^is  text  is  the  celebrated  commifiion  which  our  Saviour  gave 
to  St.  Peter,  when  he  faid  to  him  :  Theu  art  Petfr,  and  ifpen 
this  rock  I  nvill  build  my  churchy  &c.  Matt.  xvi.  i8.  Peter,  as 
this  writer  ju!i!y  remarks,  was  one  of  the  firft  difciples  of  oup 
Lord,  and  the  firft  preacher  of  his  gofpel  to  Jew  and  Gentile. 
\t  was  he  who  openly  declared  the  great  triiths  of  the  gofpel, 
on  the  day  of  Pentecoft,  to  all  that  were  in  Jerufalem  :  and 
being  taught  from  above  not  to  call  that  common,  or  unclean, 
which  God  had  cleanfed  ;  or,  in  other  words,  no  longer  to 
negledt  the  Gentjles,  who  were  now  to  be  called  to  the  fold 
of  Chrift,  he  received  Cornelius,  the  firft  Gentile  convert 
as  a  Chriftian  brother.  Hence  it  is,  that,  in  allufion  to 
his  name,  he  is  called  the  rock,  or  ftone,  which  Chrift 
had  determined  to  ufe,  in  laying  the  foundation  of  his 
church. 

The  fifteenth  fermon  is  on  this  text,  Thy  nvill  he  done.  The 
author,  in  difcourfing  on  thefe  words,  takes  occafion  to  point 
out  the  error  of  thofe,  who  allow  of  no  obligatiot),  which 
does  not  refuit  from  the  will  of  a  fuperior.  Truth,  as  heob- 
ferves,  is  eternal  and  immutable ;  was  alvyays  perceived,  not 
made,  in  the  divine  mind. 

In  the  fixteenth  fermon,  which  is  upon  the  facraraent,  h^ 
refutes  the  popifh  dodrine  of  tranfabftantiation. 

In  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  we  Ihould  be  very  care- 
ful not  to  difturb  the  text  by  changing  one  word  for  another, 
by  adding^  or  omitting  any  word  or  circumftance,  by  con- 
verting plain  words,  which  are  eafily  uiiderflood,  jato  qbfcur* 

and 
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and  figurative  terms,  or,  on  the  contrary,  by  taking  figures, 
images,  and  allufions  for  the  very  objeds  with  which  they 
happen  to  be  compared,  and  which  they  refemble  in  one  or 
tiiore  circumftances.  The  abfurdities  arifing  from  want  of 
attention  to  this  rule,  he  exemplifies  by  thp  tyyo  following  in- 
llances : 

*  By  adapting  the  change  of  the  word  myj^ery  into  the  wor^ 
fdcramtnt*^  and  by  a  literal  application  of  thofe  words  to  the 
joining  together  of  man  and  wife,  which  were  delivered  by 
St.  Paul  figuratively,  concerning  the  fpiritual  union  of  Chrift 
arid  his  church,  the  church  of  Rome  has  made  a  facrament  of 
marriage.  The  apoftle,  when  he  fays,  this  is  a  great  myjiery, 
adds,  but  1  /peak  concerning  Chriji  and  the  Church »  The  word 
myftery  had  been  improperly  rendered  facrament  in  a  Latin 
tranflation  ;  and  this  is  the  only  foundation  fqr  the  facrament 
of  marriage.  ... 

*  Another  inftance  as  extraordinary,  though  not  ^q  general, 
is'  the  application  of  this  proverbial  expreflion  to  the  facra- 
ment :  Wherejofver  the  carcase  is,  there  luill  the  eagles  he  gathered 
together  .-as  if  the  word  car  cafe  implied,  *  the  prefence  of  the 
divine  majefly  in  the  facrament  of  his  body  and  blood ;  for 
fo  it  has  been  interpreted  f.' 

Our  author  having  fully  exppfed  the  abfurdity  of  tranfub- 
ftantiation,  and  particularly  that  of  fuppoilng  our  Lord  to  be 
dead  and  alive  at  the  fame  time,  to  give  himfelf  as  dead,  be- 
fore he  died,  to  be  eaten  by  his  difciples,  being  in  them  and 
out  of  them,  talking  to  them,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  if  he 
eat  of  the  bread,  eating  himfelf — concludes  with  this  excel- 
lent advice  addrefled  to  Chriftians  of  all  denominations  : 

*  If  the  different  feds  of  Chriftians  would  be  prevailed  upon 
to  follow  ftridly  the  words  of  the  inftitut^on,  and  lay  afide 
their  own  additions,  they  would  then  haye  one  faith  in  this 
article  ;  and  it  would  not  be  very  eafy,  if  poflible,  for  them  to 
form  different  opinions  concerning  a  fubje^t,  which  at  prefent 
fo  much  diftrads  them.  I^et  the  Papift,  the  X-utheran,  and 
the  Crjvinift,  give  up  thofe  terms  and  phrafes,  which,  un- 
fortunately, have  been  added  to  the  original  words  of  the  in- 
ititution,  and  all  ground  of  difference  :will  inftantly  be  re- 
moved ;  and  this  facred  rite  or  memorial 'be  as  plain  and  in- 
telligible, as  any  other  duty  required  of  Chriftians. 

*  To  /wur«gJov  yovro  y-zytt  Eftv.  Sacramentum  hoc  magnum  eft.  Vulg. 
j:phef.  v.  32. 

f  The  author  of  this  article  would  be  obliged  to  any  of  his 
jearned  readers,  who  would  inform  him,  what  writer  has  advanced 
Ihis  3fgun:vent  in  defence  of  the  doftrine  of  traiifubftantiation. 

«  Lei 
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*  Let  the  fcriptures  fpeak  for  themfelves.  Let  the  dpq* 
trines  of  Chrift  and  his  apoftles  be  delivered  in  their  own 
>vords.  Lay  afide  all  human  inventions,  all  additions  to  th^ 
word  of  God,  all  terms  thaf  are  antifcriptural  and  barbarous, 
and  peace  and  unity  will  foon  be  reftored  to  the  churcl^, 
which  are  of  infinitely  greater  value  than  controverfy,  that  ig, 
than  the  rage  of  parties,  which  fubfift  principally  upon  arti» 
iicial  terms,  not  to  be  found  in  fcriplure,  the  jargon  of  fchooj^ 
men,  from  whom  we  receive  nothing  more  than  hard  names 
of  their  own  invention,  equally  the  difgrace  of  Janguage,  phl^ 
lofophy,  and  religion.* 

The  two  laft  difcourfes  in  this  volume  are  charity-fermons, 
which  were  publiflied  foon  after  they  were  preached,  but  be-i- 
ing  now  very  fcarce,  are  reprinted. 

The  editor  has  prefixed  to  thefe  difcourfes  a  lift  of  Pr» 
Sharpe*s  publications,  which  are  thefe  *  :  i.  A  Review  of  the 
Controverfy  about  the  Meaning  of  Demoniacs  in  the  New 
Teftamenr,  1738.  2.  A  Defence  of  the  late  Dr,  Clarke, 
agaiiift  the  Reply  of  Sieur  L.  P.  Thummig,  1744.  3.  Twp 
Diflertations,  the  firft  upon  the  Origin  of  Languages,  the  fe- 
cond,  upon  the  Original  Powers  of  Letters,  with  a  Hebrgw 
Lexicon,  1751.  4.  A  Differtation  on  the  Latin  Tongue,  175 1, 
5.  An  Argument  in  Defence  of  Chriftianity,  taken  from  th^ 
Conceflions  of  the  moft  ancient  Adverfaries,  1755,  6.  An 
Introdudlion  to  Univerfal  Hiftory,  tranflated  from  the  Latin  of 
Baron  Holberg,  1758.  7.  A  Second  Argument  in  Defence 
of  Chriftianity,  taken  from  the  ancient  prophecies,  1762,  $> 
The  Rife  and  Fall  of  the  Holy  City  and  Temple  of  Jerufalem, 
1764,  9.  The  Want  of  Univerfality  no  Qbjeftion  to  the 
Chriftian  Religion,  1765.  10.  Syntagma  Diflcrtationurn, 
quas  olim  Audlor  doi^iflimus  Thomas  Hyde,  S.  T.  P.  fepera- 
tim  edidit,  1767.  11.  The  Origin  and  Structure  of  the 
Greek  Tongue,  1768.  12.  A  Letter  to  the  right  rev.  the  ^i- 
Ihop  of  Oxford,  containing,  Remarks  upon  fome  Stridures 
jnade  by  Archbifliop  Seeker,  in  Merrick's  Annotations  on  the 
Pfalms,  1769.  13.  The  Advantages  of  a  Religious  Educa- 
tion, a  Sermon  preached  at  the  Afylum,   1770. 

The^e  publications  are  inconteftable  evidences  of  the  abjlitief 
and  application  of  the  learned  author. 

*  The  titles  are  at  full  length  in  the  book  from  which  we  have 
xran^cribed  this  lift. 
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Vl.  A  Sentimental  Journey  through  Greece.  In  a  Series  of  Letters, 
Written  from  Conftantinople  ;  by  M.  Je  Guys  of  the  Academy 
e/^  Marfeilles,  to  M.  Bourlat  de  Montredon,  at  Paris.  Tranf- 
lated from  the  French,  Three  Fols.  iimo.  'ji.td.fe'wed.  Cadell. 
"DEFORE  we  enter  upon  the  recital  of  this  agreeable  jopr- 
^  ney,  it  may  be  proper  to  take  notice  of  the  circumftancei 
which  corroborate  the  authenticity  of  thje  narration.  It  ap- 
pears that  M.  de  Guys,  the  author  of  thefe  Letters,  refided 
a  long  time  at  Conllantinople  under  the  immediate  proteftioii 
of  the  king  of  France ;  and  that  from  thence  h^  made  fre- 
quent excusfions  into  Greece,  for  the  purpofe  not  only  of  re- 
connoitring a  country  fo  famous  in  former  ages,  but  for  ren- 
dering himfelf  particularly  ^pquainted  with  the  manners  and 
cuftoms  of  the  inhabitants.  How  extenfive  ^nd  minute  hig 
obfervations  have  been,  is  abundantly  evident  from  the  pre- 
fent  work  ;  and  there  needs  no  other  teftimony  of  his  literary 
qualifications  than  the  knowledge  he  difcovers  of  claffical  learn- 
ing, and  antiquities.  That  the  public  may  be  fatisfied  of 
thefe  letters  being  genuine,  the  tranflator  has  ventured  to  af- 
firm that  M.  de  Gu\s  was  an  eye-witnefs  of  every  circumflance 
which  is  related  concerning  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the 
modern  Greeks.  But  in  this  aflenion  he  has  gone  too  far  ; 
for  ill  the  beginning  of  the  twenty- ninth  letter,  the  author 
informs  his  correfpondent,  that  he  does  ^not  pretend  to  have 
been  an  eye-witnefs  of  every  tranfa£lion,  or  to  aflert  the  truth 
of  evejy  circumflance  he  has  related.  We  would  not  be  un- 
derftood,  however,  to  derogate  in  the  leaft  degree  from  the 
authenticity  of  thefe  letters  by  producing  this  candid  acknow- 
ledgment of  M.  de  Guys.  We  are  too  firmly  convir^^ed  both 
of  his  penetration  and  the  reditude  of  intention,  to  imagine 
^at  he  either  has  adopted  uncertain  information,  or  attempt- 
ed to  impofe  upon  the  world  by  mifreprefenting  fadls  of  which 
himfeU  was  an  evidence.  His  acquaintance  with  the  ancient 
and  modern  Greek  language,  and  his  zeal  for  the  interelt  of 
learning  juftly  entitle  him  to  at  leaft  an  equal  degree  of  cre- 
dit with  any  other  traveller  ;  not  to  mention  the  circumftance 
of  his  being  a  gentleman  of  unqueftionable  veracity. 

An  opinion  has  generally  prevailed,  founded,  perhaps,  up- 
on the  connes^ion  obfervable  between  the  manners  of  a  peo- 
ple and  their  form  of  government,  that  the  national  cuftoms 
of  the  ancient  Greeks  tern)inated  with  their  liberty,  and  that 
thofe  of  their  defcendants  are  equally  peculiar  with  the  bar- 
barifm  in  which  their  country  has  long  been  involved.  The 
innovations  ufually  introduced  among  a  vanquiihed  people  by 
their  conquerors,  feemed  to  render  fuch  an  opinion  highly  pro- 
bable i 
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bable  ;  and  it  was  further  fupporred  by  the  inattention  of  the 
few  travellers  who.  have  vifited  Greece,  to  the  manners  of  its 
modern  inhabitants.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  po- 
licy of  the  Ottoman  court  has  been  contented  with  tlie  fub- 
jedlion  of  the  civil  liberties  of  Greece,  without  attempting  an 
alteration  in  the  ancient  cuftoms  of  the  country,  any  more 
than  in  the  difcipline  of  its  church.  Excluding,  therefore, 
the  Turkifli  power  from  any  operation  in  thefe  particulars, 
there  is  no  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  the  manners  of  the  Greeks 
bught  neceffarily  to  change  with  their  government,  efpscially, 
as  that  was  accompanied  with  the  total  extindion  of  learning 
and  refinement  among  them.  It  is  in  the  progrefs  towards 
elegance  and  perfedion,  and  by  an  enlarged  intercourfe  with 
foreign  nations,  that  the  manners  of  a  people  are  much  al- 
tered. But  when  once  thofe  objeds  have  ceafed  to  influence 
the  public  fpirit,  the  general  cufloms  to  which  the  people  at 
that  period  have  been  habituated,  may  long  remain  ftationary 
and  unchanged,  till  either  extending  commerce  fhall  import, 
or  reviving  refinement  invent  new  modes  of  behaviour.  From 
the  letters  now  before  us  this  clearly  appears  to  be  the  cafe 
witb  Greece ;  and  M.  de  Guys  aflerts,  that  in  point  of  man- 
ners and  cufloms,  the  pradice  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
that  country  was  almoft  entirely  fimilar  to  that  of  the  prefent. 
In  tracing  this  parallel,  a  clafiical  reader  will  meet  with  much 
entertainment. 

After  prcmifmg  feveral  general  obfervatlons,  the  author  pro- 
ceeds to  defcribe  the  honfes,  apartments,  lamps,  fofas,  fires, 
doniefl-ic  employments  of  the  women,  embroidery,  &c.  The 
houfes  of  Greece  having  but  one  llory,  M.  de  Guys  remarks, 
that  we  may  thence  form  fome  idea  of  the  hundred  famous 
cities  of  Crete.  It  appears  that  to  this  day,  the  Greeks  ob- 
ferve  the  fame  difpofition  in  their  buildings  with  the  ancienrs  ; 
the  men  and  women  have  feparate  apartments,  called  Andro- 
iiitis,  and  Gynsconitis,  of  which  the  latter,  for  the  fecuriry 
of  their  wives,  is  always  in  the  interior  f^uarter  of  the  build- 
ing. We  fliall  here  prefent  our  readers  with  an  extradl  from 
the  letter  on  thefe  fubjeds. 

*  There  are  no  chimnies  in  the  Greek  houfes.  A  braller  is 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  that  thofe  who  are  not  fufficiently 
warmed  at  a  diftance,  may  more  conveniently  draw  near  it.  This 
is  a  very  ancient  cultom  all  over  the  eaft.  The  Romans  had  no 
other,  and  the  Turks  adhere  to  it.  This  brafier  called  x«/u7r7>if,  fayi^ 
Helychius,  quoted  by  Mad.  Dacier,  was  placed  in  the  middle  cf 
the  chamber,  on  which  they  burnt  wood  to  heat  the  room,  and 
torches  to  light  it.  It  ftood  on  a  tripod  as  at  prefent.  Lamps  were 
not  ufed  till  a  long  time  after. 

*  To  defend  the  face  from  the  heat  and  fmoke  of  the  brafier, 
things  hurtful  to  moft  conltitutions,  they  have  invented  the  ten- 
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y\o\\v  :  the  tendour  Is  a  fquare  table,  under  which  tlie  fire  is  placed. 
This  table  being  covei^d  with  a  carpet,  which  defcends  on  every 
i5de  to  the  ground,  i?  again  covered  with  a  cloth  of  filk,  more  or 
lels  magnificent  j  about  which,  fofas  or  cufhions  are  placed,  for 
the  accoinmodation  of  the  company.  It  is  very  eafy  to  put  both 
hands  and  feet  under  the  covering  of  the  table,  by  which  means 
they  receive  a  gentle  and  agreeable  heat.  The  tendour  is  ufed 
principally  by  the  ladies,  while  engaged  at  their  embroidery,  an 
employment  which  occupies  the  greateft  part  of  each  day  during 
the  winter  feafon,  the  remainder  being  fpent  in  receiving  the  vifus 
of  their  friends. 

*  The  modern  Greeks  refemble  the  ancients  in  many  particulars  : 
In  the  comedy  of  the  Female  Pleaders,  Protagoras,  their  advocate, 
draws  a  very  jull  portrait  of  them.  "  They  are  very  induftrious 
((ays  he)  wadjing  the  wool  in  hot  water  after  the  ancient  manner, 
therefore  we  fee  not  that  they  intrigue,  drink,  and  ill  treat  their 
hufbands  as  formerly. 

*'  All  their  old  tricks  over  again." 

*  Terence  fays  the  fame  thing,  pr^fenting  us  with  a  genuine 
pi(5lure  of  the  Greek  iflanders.  In  the  play  of  Andria,  obferve 
the  portrait  of  the  daughter  of  Andros.  **  At  firft,  fays  he,  fhe 
was  modeft,  laborious,  and  lived  bard,  with  difficulty  gaining  a 
living  by  the  utmoft  exertion  of  her  indulhy  at  the  fpindle  and 
the  loom.  But  being  once  introduced  to  lovers  who  promifed  to 
reward  her  amply  further  favors,  Cat  no  longer  perfevered  in  thofe 
arduous  employments  :  we  are  naturally  prompted  to  prefer  piea- 
■fure  to  labor.  Having  accepted  the  offers  made  her  by  one  or  two 
Jovers,  in  the  end  her  favors  became  general,  and  every  man  was 
welcome."  It  muft  be  confefled  notwithftanding,  that  among  the 
fair  iflanders,  there  are  many  whofe  virtue  is  iuperior  to  ail  the 
arts  of  fed u6tion. 

*  Here  1  muft  add  the  agreeable  portrait  which  the  fame  author 
has  drawn  of  a  Greek  lady  in  mourning,  and  en  neglige^  working 
at  home  with  her  flaves.  How  juftly  defcriptive  of  what  I  have 
feen.  Terence  may  be  confulted  upon  the  Greek  manners  with  as 
much  certainty  as  the  Greeks  themfelves,  as  he  is  a  faithful  tranf- 
lator  of  Menander.  He  travelled  into  Greece  at  the  ageofthirty- 
-five,  and  as  it  is  the  common  opinion,  purpofely  to  inform  himfelf 
of  the  cufloms  of  the  natives,  in  order  to  prcfent  them  upon  the 
K-man  llage  vtith  more  accuracy  and  fuccefs. 

*  The  vaJet  informs  his  malter  who  had  difpatched  him  on  a 
meft::ige  to  a  iady,  how  he  found  her  employed. 

**  It  is  on  this  occasion,  fays  he,  or  never,  that  a  man  can  ar- 
rive at  the  knowledge -of  his  miUrefles  proceedings  in  hisabience; 
to  wait  on  her  without  previous  iniormation  ot  his  coming,  and  at 
an  hiDur  when  Ihe  leaft  expt^s  him:  He  may  be  aflured  that  the 
occupations  he  finds  her  then  engaged  in  are  her  conftant  prac- 
tices, and  difcovei-  the  true  bent  of  her  inclinations  At  our  ar- 
rival we  found  the  fair  one  engagjed  with  the  moft  (tudious  ap- 
plication,  peife(51ing  a  pitfce  of  embroidery,  and  dreft  in  moiirnful 
liitire,  on  account  of  the  recent  death  of  the  old  lady.  Her  ha- 
biirments  di.pcfed  without  the  leaft  attempt  to  ornament  her  per- 
fon  s  nothing  of  that  ftudied  griice  which  generally  appears  in  the 
drefs  of  women,  to  ftt  off  their  beauty.  Ker  hair  loole,  without 
*i)Y  f^ini  01  diipoliticn,  negligently  flowing  about  her  fiio aiders'. 

An 
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An  old  woman   fat  by  her  fpinning  of  wool,  while, a  girl  meanly 
tirelTed;  affifted  Antiphala  in  her  weaving." 

*  This  portrait  of  Terence  is  an  exaft  defcription  of  the  Greek 
ladies  in  thefe  days,  not  excepting  the  old  fpinning  woman,  and 
the  little  fhahby  girl.  He  who  woUld  copy  nature,  muft  lludy  and 
follow  it.  If  he  would  paint  the  times  which  we  look  back  upon 
with  regret,  as  the  golden  age,  io  much  boaftedof  by  the  poets,  let 
him  live  with  the  Greeks,  who  have  to  this  day  preferved  the  fim- 
plicity  of  the  manners  and  culloms  of  the  earlieft  periods. 

*  Embroidery  is  the  conftant  employment  of  the  Greek  women, 
Thofe  who  follow  it  for  a  living  are  employed  in  it  from  morning 
till  night,  as  are  alfo  their  daughters  and  (laves.  This  is  a  picture 
of  the  indiiftrious  wife>  painted  after  nature  by  Virgil,  in  the  eighth 
book  of  his  ^.neid. 

*  I  have  a  living  portrait  of  the  fame  kind  conflantly  before  my 
eyes.  The  lamp  of  a  pretty  neighbour  of  mine  who  follows  that 
trade  is  always  lighted  before  day  j  and  her  young  alTiIlants  are  all 
at  work  betimes  in  the  morning.  The  feverity  of  their  labour 
they  beguile  with  many  agreeable  chanfonettes.' 

We  find,  that  the  ancient  cuftom  <>'i  retaining  the  nurfe 
•who  fodered  their  children,  (till  fubfilts  among  the  beft  fami- 
lies in  Greece.  When  (lie  ha_^  reared  one  child,  (he  is  thence- 
forward incoi-porated  into  the  family^  and  bears  the  name  of 
paramana,  a  word  which  (\gn\?ies  fscoHa  mother. 

M.  de  Guys  informs  us,  that  girls  of  any  condition  feldonii 
appear  abroad,  complying  in  this  vv'ith  the  ancient  pradlice  j 
but  that  the  culiom  of  refraining  from  church  until  they  are 
married,  is  not  now  fo  rigoroufly  attended  to.  In  other  ref- 
pedls,  however,  they  are  kept  under  as  much  reftraint  as  for- 
merly, and  are  never  fuffered  to  he  in  the  company  of  the 
other  fex,  except  the  parents  are  prcfent  and  approve  it.  They 
pafs  their  time  chiefly  at  embroidery  with  their  flaves ;  look- 
ing at  the  people  in  the  llreets  through  the  lattices  of  the  win- 
dows, which  we  are  told  are  fo  condrudled  as  that  they  caa 
eafily  fee  others  without  being  ^tiQw  themfelves. 

Our  author  remarked,  that  the  Greek  ladies,  conformable 
to  the  cu{\om  of  the  ancients,  prefent  the  hand  to  be  ki(red  by 
their  daughters,  their  (laves,  and  other  perfons  who  are  their 
inferiors;  and  on  this  occafion,  he  mentions  the  incident  of 
if\lcefte  in  Euripides,  who  bting  at  the  point  of  death,  defires 
her  women  may  be  brought  to  her,  and  calling  each  by  her 
name,  gives  her  hand  to  be  kiffed  by  them. 

The   Greek   girls  have   a   cultom   of  faluting  each  other, 

L which  confifts  in  kiOing  the  eyes,  while  they  mutually  take 
hold  of  each  others  ears.  This  method  of  falutation,  the  au- 
thor obferves,  is  alfo  of  very  ancient  date,  and  he  cites  fom* 
Greek  and  Roman  writers  in  whom  it  h  mentioned  ;  particu- 
krly  the  tollowing  palTage  : 
r 
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*'  I  (!o  not  love  Alcippe,  fays  a  fhepherd  in  Theocritus,  for  the 
other  day  when  I  pielented  him  a  beautiful  pigeon,  though  he  took 
nie  by  the  ears  he  neglected  to  kifs  me." 

On  difcovering  fo  great  a  fiinilarity  between  the  manners  of 

the  ancient  and  modern  Greeks,  we  are  convinced,  with  M.  de 

'Guys,  that  to  read  Homer  and  other  poets  of  ancient  Greece, 

.with  all  the  pleafure  their  works  are   capable  of  imparting,  it 

Ihould   be  on  the  fpot.     For  this   reafon,  if  learning   (liould 

ever  be  revived  in  Greece,  w€  might  expedl  more  juft  obferva- 

tions  from  the  critics  of  that  country,  than  from  thofe  of  any 

•  other.     The  remark  which  our  author  makes  on  what  is  re- 

.  lated  of  Ariftre'js  in   the  following   paffage,  affords  a  ftrong 

proof  of  the  advantage  of  a  local  knowledge  of  the  fcencs  of 

ancient  poetry  and  fidion. 

*  Homer  has  juftly  defcribed  the  manners  and  cnftoms  of  men 
in  his  time.  It  is  at  Troy,  on  Cape  Sygeum,'  at  Tenedos  and  at 
Smyrna,  that  this  poet,  and  others  like  him,  who  carry  us  back 
to  the  ages  in  which  they  themfelves  lived,  ihould  be  read.  Be- 
lidcs  this  advantage,  I  have  had  the  delicious  pleaCure  of  reading 
the  beautiful  epifode  of  Orpheus  and  Euridice  in  the  Georgics  of 
Virgil,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hebrus.  You  might  in  the  courfe  of 
fuch  a  voyage  have  enjoyed  the  latisfaftion  of  verifying  what  Dio. 
doriis  of  Sicily  fays  of  Ariftaeus,  father  of  the  famous  Adlaeon  : 

•^  *'  That  being  on  the  top  of  mount  Haemus,  he  fuddenly  difap- 
peared  from  the  view  of  the  Greeks  and  Barbarians,  who  con- 
.  iidered  him  thenceforward  as  a  God.*''  It  would  alfo  readily  have 
occurred  to  your  imagination,  that  the  hiftorian,  who  was  a  man 
of  much  more  enlightened  genivis  than  either  the  Barbarians  or 
Greeks  of  thofe  times,  ought  to  have  added,  that  the  top  of  this 
high  mountain  was  always  covered  with  a  thick  fog ;  from  which 
circumftanceit  was  eafy  to  difcern  what  it  was  that  enveloped  and 
concealed  Ariftaeus  from  the  eyes  of  the  fpeftators.' 

Claflical  readers  will  be  pleaded  to  find  from  the  fubfequent 
extraf\,  how  little  variation  there  is  in  the  drefs  of  the  wo- 
men in  ancient  and  modern  Greece ;  and  we  the  rather  fub- 
mit  this  fubjefl  to  their  perufal,  as  the  knowledge  of  it  greatly 
elucidates  many  palTages  in  the  ancient  poets. 

*  The  young  women  of  Greece  formerly  wore  their  hair  knotted, 
which  is  the  cuftom  at'prefcnt.  They  let  it  grovf  to  a  much  greater 
length  than  the  men. 

*  Paufanias  informs  us  that  Leucippus  fuffered  his  hair  to  become 
.    of  a  great  length,  in  order  to  offer  a  facrifice  to  the  river  Alpheus, 

Having  knotted  it  after  the  manner  of  the  women,  he  put  on  the 
,     habit  of  a  female,  and  fought  Daphne,  whom  he  thereby  deceived. 

*  The  head  drefs  of  the  women  when  low  is  fet  off  with  a  heron** 
feather,  but  they  never  fail  to  place  another  little  feather  on  the 
front  of  it,  either  black  or  colored,  which  is  bent  and  formed  into 
a  flat  curl.  May  not  tbefe  feathers  be  of  the  fame  kind  with  thofe 
mentioned  by  M.  Winckleman,  in  his  fine  colle6tion  of  ancient 
monuraents  ?,  The  fyrens  having  audacioufly  challenged  the  Mufes 

.  to  a  trial  of  (kill  at  fmging,  on  the  iUand  of  Crste,  and  being  van- 

quifhed 
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qiilfhed  by  them,  the  Mufes  to  punifh  fuch  rafhnefs,  cut  their 
wings,  and  taking  each  a  feather,  wore  them  on  their  heads  as  a 
trophy  of  the  viftory.  It  is  then  to  the  Mufes  the  Greek  ladies  are 
indebted  for  this  ornament  j  at  leall  they  are  fond  of  imitating 
them  in  fome  particulars.  Mufical  combats  are  very  frequent 
among  the  Greek  women.  In  thefe  combats  they  fing  couplets 
alternately,  where  (he  who  holds  out  longeft  carries  the  prize. 

*  They  have  different  modes  of  drefling  the  head,  lefs  or  more 
ornamented,  the  difpofition  of  which  they  frequently  vary.  Some- 
times the  hair  flows  in  trelTes  on  the  flioulders,  at  other  times 
formed  into  a  roll  about  the  head,  or  negligently  tied  with  flowers. 
In  this  lall  method  it  is  eafy  to  recognize  the  faftiion  of  the  Lacedae- 
monian ladies. 

*  Pollux  has  favored  us  with  a  detail  of 'the  feveral  items,  which 
compofc  the  toilet,  and  miniller  to  the  adjuftment  of  a  lady's  dreft. 
We  are  indebted  to  Salmafius,  who  has  taken  the  pains  to  rellore 
the  following  paflage,  which  Ariftophanes  had  given  in  twelve 
verfes.     Behold  the  lifl:  according  to  Pollux. 

"  The  rafor,  fcifl'ars,  wax,  nitre,  falfe  hair,  frin^ges,  laces, 
mitres,  (the  form  of  which  I  fhall  hereafter  explain)  ribbands, 
the  pumice  Itone,  (formerly  ufed  to  polifti  the  fkin,  which  they 
now  make  ufe  of  for  the  feet  only)  white  lead,  pomatum,  the 
crown,  paints  of  various  colors,  the  necklace,  the  fmgrt  undrefs, 
hellebore,  fillets,  bands,  the  girdle,  buckle,  tunic,  petticoat,  ear* 
rings,  trinkets,  the  fly-cap,  little  rofes,  clafps,  gold  chains,  the 
feal,  fcarf,  tippet,  veil,  rings,  fmelling  bottles,  with  a  thoufand 
other  particulars,  which  it  is  impofiible  for  the  mofl:  exa6l  memory 
]to  retain." 

*  The  lifl:  is  reallv  a  very  long  one,  but  the  modern  dames  of 
Greece  have  not  fufFered  one  item  to  be  fliruck  out  of  it. 

*  It  is  probable  that  the  ditch,  or  chelidona,  and  feveral  other 
words  which  I  have  not  traniUted,  fignifted  fome  parts  of  the  dre(s 
now  worn  by  the  Greeks,  which  have  varied  as  often  as  the  forms 
they  defcribe.  I  am  not  quite  certain  if  the  word  iyxvxxovt  in  Litin. 
*veftis  circularise  which  I  have  rendered  a  petticoat,  does  not  fignifjr 
a  hoop,  which  they  might  ufe  to  fwell  the  petticoat  into  a  round 
figure.  In  that  cafe  the  hoop  mull  be  of  greater  antiquity  than  rs 
generally  fuppofed, 

*  Athenaeus  gives  a  very  exaft  defcription  of  the  apparatus  for  a 
lady's  drefs ;  and  alfo  of  the  methods  they  tried  to  correft  any  defe6t 
in  the  fliape,  or  particular  parts  of  the  body.  He  attributes  indeed 
all  thefe  minute  refearchcs  into  the  arts  of  coquetry,  folely  to  thofe 
whofe  occupation  made  it  necefiary  for  them  to  drefs  with  all  pof- 
fibie  incitements  to  allure  the  men.  The  ladies  of  the  prefeot  age 
*w4io  follow  exadly  the  praftice  of  tlieir  anceftors,  have  not  found 
it  neceli'ary  to  feek  for  information  from  books  upon  this  occafion. 
It  has  been  handed  down  to  them  by  ufage  through  fucqeljiveages, 
•with  fo  little  variation,  that  they  poflisfs  as  it  were  in.  intuiting 
knowledge  in  the  fcience  of  drefs.  The  drefs  of  the  girls  is  fo  con- 
trived as  to  give  them  a  fine  and  eafy  fliape }  by  whic[)  means  how- 
ever they  are  fometimes  very  much  incommoded.  Accordingly 
they  are  by  that  means  conltrained  to  gieat  moderation  at  table. 

*  In  the  comedy  of  the  Eunuch,  Cherea  fays  to  Parmenio,  **  My 
mifl:refs  is  not  like  the  girls  of  this  country^  'whofe  mothers  torture 
and  confine  their  bodies,  in  order  to  give  them  a  graceful  fall  of 
the  flioulders,  and  a  fine  fliape.  If  a  young  woman  fliews  figns  of  a 
healthful  ftate  of  body,  flie  is  immediately  "dilUnguilhed  by  the 
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name  of  prize  fighter;  fpare  diet  is  prefcribed,  and  let  her  conftL 
tution  be  ever  Jo  good,  on  a  fudden  you  find  her  reduced  to  the 
^endernefs  of  a  bulrufli." 

*  Nothing  can  be  better  defcribed  nor  more  exaftly  refemble  the 
priginal.  M.  Fetir,  a  very  learned  phyfician,  has  made  great  life 
of  the  foregoing  pafHige,  to  examine  whether  that  methcS  would 
rot  have  been  as  uiefu)  to  the  Amazonians,  in  preventing  the 
growth  of  their  breafts,  as  the  barbarous  method  of  cutting 
them  off.  ^ 

•  *  Catullus  has  very  exactly  given  us  the  feveral  parts  of  a  Greek 
Jady's  drefs,  where  he  paints  the  diflrefs  of  Ariadne  for  the  lofs 
pf  Thefeus  who  had  abandoned  her.  "  The  loofe  robe  (he  for- 
merly wore  was  thrown  afide,'  the  fcarf  which  covered  her  bofom 
?io  longer  would  (lie  fufFer  to  remain,  and  her  head  drefs  (which 
the  poet  calls  mitra)  wasneglefted."  The  mitra,  is  a  fort  of  fcarf 
or  fa(h  worn  by  feme  perfons  at  this  day,  and  is  ufed  to  go  round 
the  head. 

*  The  mitre,  which  the  Greek  women  formerly  wore,  had  bands 
that  falling  on  the  cheeks  palled  from  thence  under  the  chin. 
The  fafhion  of  the  prefent  time  is  exactly  the  fame,  fome  have  them 
embroidered  with  gold,  and  fringed.  They  are  now  called  ma- 
houlika,  and  generally  intimate  that  the  wearer  of  them  is  in- 
difpofed. 

*  The  fcarf  fometimes  defcends  from  the  head  and  covers  the  neck. 

*  Anacreon,  wiflies  to  be  transformed  into  the  pearl  necklace 
•which  encircles  his  miftrefs's  neck,  or  the  fcarf  which  fpreads  itfelf 
upon  her  lovely  breaft.  The  Latin  word  txnia  or  fafcia,  can  only 
be  rendered  a  lace  or  fcarf.  The  Athenian  won)en  covered  the 
iieck  like  tlje  Greek  iflanders  ;  a  cufl-om  however  not  general 
among  them.  v 

<  It  is  true  that  the  conrtefans  had  formerly  a  mode  of  adjufting 
the  drefs  with  peculiar  allurements  to  excite  loofe  ideas  in  the  other 
fex  ;  which  mode,  women  of  the  fame  condition  are  at  prefent 
equally  ingenious  in  purfuing.  It  muft  be  owned  alfo  that  women 
of  character  follow  their  example  in  that  particular  but  too  often. 

*  I  ftiall  not  on  this  occafion  enter  into  a  minute  detail,  or  form 
(Ccmparirons,  which  might  wound  the  ear  of  modelty,  or  call  forth 
a  bludi  in  the  cheeks  of  the  chafte  fair,  Curiofity  fliould  have  its 
]30unds,  and  relpeft  thofe  prefcribed  by  decency.' 

It  appears  tiiat  even  the  fan  which  is  at  prefent  ufcd  in 
Greece  c.orrefponds  with  the  defcriprion  delivered  of  it  formerly 
by  Athena:us.  It  is  large  and  rounded,  coiiipofcd  of  peacock's 
feathers,  and  ferves  in  place  of  a  paiafol. — We  fli  ill  fufpend' 
till  next  month  the  farther  profeeution  of  thefe  entertaining 
letters.  [To  ce  continued.  '^ 

VU.  J  iotfffaraii've  Vieiv  of  the  Public  Burdens  of  Great  Britain 
nfid  Ireland,  ijuith  a  Propcfal for  putting  bcth  Iflands  on  an  Equa- 
lity^ in  Regard  to  the  Fntaom  of  Foreign  'Trade.      %'vo,     \s.  6d. 
Robin  fon. 
'"T^.HlS  writer   fets   forth   with   anitr.adverting   on    the  policy 
^     which  has  eftabliOied  the  idea  of  Great  Britain    and  Ire- 
land being   flaies  that  have  feparate   interefls,  and   that  the 
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public  burdens  borne  by  the  fubjedls  in  each  ifland  are  fo  dif- 
proportionate  as  to  render  a  commercial  equality  for  both  ex- 
trennely  difficult,  if  not  impradicable.  Thefe  allegations  the  au- 
thor confiders  not  only  as  abliiid  in  their  origin,  but  pernicious 
in  their  effeft  ;  and  with  a  view  to  recommend  the  eftablinimeht 
of  an  equality  of  trade  i.i  both  illands,  he  has  attempted  to 
eoca-mine  into,  and  form  an  eliimate  of  the  dililMcnces  in  the 
public  burdens  of  each. 

Ireland,  lie  obferves,  confiders  herfelf  as  the  moft  aggrieved 
by  the  prefent  commercial  fyftem  ;  and  he  admits,  that  the 
burdens  and  reftriflions  under  which  Ihe  labours  are  very  con- 
fiderable  ;  though  he  is  of  opinion  at  the  fame  time,  that  other 
hardfhips  complained  of,  are  founded  more  on  popular  opinion 
than  reality.  Among  thefe,  he  inftances  the  excefies  drain  of 
wealth  occafioned  by  the  abfentees  or  landholders  not  refident 
in  Ireland,  which  the  people  of  that  country  alledge  to  be  a 
grievance  peculiar  to  them,  while,  as  the  author  juftly  obferves, 
it  IS  a  tax  which  the  capital  of  every  g:e:U  empire  draws  from 
all  its  remote  provinces,  and  is  not  more  paid  by  Ireland  than 
by  the  diftanr  counties  in  Great  Britain.  To  illuflrate  this  af- 
fertion,  he  prefents  us  with  Vhe  following  appofite  view  of  the 
nature  of  the  internal  circulation  of  a  ftate. 

*  The  country  is  the  chief  produflive  fund  of  national  wealth} 
and  though  it  be  continually  pourinf^  into  the  capital  city,  yet  the 
I'mall  ftock  that  remains  behind,  added  to  the  frugality  that  pre- 
vails there,  faffice?,  with   tlie  bounty  of  nature,  to  afford  new  i'up- 
plies,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  maintain  a  kind  of  eafinefs  in  the  re- 
mote towns  and  villages,  provided  the  demands  of  the  capital  be 
not  exorbitant.     An  hundred  men  employed  in  country  labour  will 
produce  more  to  the  ftate,  than  an   hundred  thouf^nd  livery  fer- 
vants,  coachmen,  and  chairmen  in  London;  for  thefe  laft,  though 
not  employed  in  deffroyincr  and  flaughtei  ing,  produce  no  more  na- 
tional wealth   than  an  hundred  thoufand  foldiers  encamped  on  the 
fame   fpot  would  produce.     London,    'io  far  from  enriching  the 
country,  is  in  great  part  mainta'ned  and  fupported  by  the  diftant 
provinces  gratis.     For  example,  ruppofe  tl-.e  rents  of  the  abfentees 
from  the  county  of  Northumberland,  which  probably  exceed   fifty 
thoui'and  pounds,  are  'to  be  paid  at  the  capital,  and  that  a  com- 
pany of  merchants  at  Newcaftie  fend  coals  to  that  value  to  Lon- 
don, thofe  merchants  may  be  paid  fcr  their  coals  by  bills  of  ex- 
change upon  the  litwards  of  the  abfentees  of  the  flime  county,  in 
which  cafe  it  is  plain,  Northumberland  not  only  furnidies  the  coals, 
but  furnilhes  the  payment  of  them.     Again,  luppoHng  a  Lincoln- 
fl'iire  grazier  brings  up  a  thoufand  head   of  cattle  to  London  ;  the 
butcher  who  purchafes  thofe  cattle,  we  (hall  (uppofe  for  eight  tl)0u- 
fand  pounds,  by  paying  that  fum   into  the  rreafary,  may  procure 
from  thence  a  draught  of  the  fame  value  upon  a  collector  of  the 
exciie  in  LincolnOiire,  which  he  gives  to  the  L^ra/ier,  wlio  receives 
cafh  for  it  upon  his  return  home.     I  know  not  whether  this  precife 
method  be  uled  in  this  kingdom  ;  but  I  know  that  it  is  pra6ttfed 
iu  France  \  and  Whatever  be  the  channel  of  exchai^es,  it  comes  in 
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the  end  to  the  fame  thing,  and  plainly  proves  that  Lincolnfl)irs.pays 
iincolrJhire,  and  London  receives  the  cattle  for  nothing.  Thc(& 
examples  may  infiice  in  place  of  an  hunclred  others  j  and  may  ferve 
to:  check  the  prelninption  of  the  Londoners,  who  vanntthe  pi'odi- 
gious  fupplies  that  city  afij'ords  the  (lute,  and  exptft  that  their  fac- 
tions deliberations  fliould  have  a  controling  influence. in  national 
caunfels. 

*  But  if  the  diftant  provinces  be  continually  pouring  into  the  ca- 
pital more  than  ever  returns,  what  becomes  of  all  that  wealth  cen- 
tering in  London  ?    That  quertion  may  be  anfwered  by  another ; 
what  becomes  of  all  the  coals  carried   to  London  ?  Both  are  con- 
fumed  there.     If  all  the  den>auds  of  the  rich  landholders,  abfen* 
tees  from  their  eftates  by  their  relidenre  in  London,  added  to  the 
demands  of.  government  upon  the    dillant   provinces  were  to  be 
pajd  in  cafh,  it  is  plain  that  within  the  cdmpafs  of  one  year,  not 
five  (hillings  in  filver  would  be  found  in  Great  Britain  out  of  the 
county  of  Middlefex.     But    botlV  the  wants    of    the  ftate  and  of 
the  rich    proprietors    require  a   circulation  of    a  different  kind, 
^,he  taxes  and  rents  are  moftly  exchanged  on  the  fpot  for  pro- 
Vifions   and  merchandife,    neceliaries  wanted   at  the  capital,   and 
the  bills  for  thofe  provifions  and  merchandife  ballance  the  coun- 
try's debts  to  the  center  of  government  and  chief  refidence  of  the 
fand  proprietors,  the  money  or  cafli,  both   in  town  and  country, 
remaining  at  its  ufual  equilibrium,   unlefs  fome  extraiordinary  de- 
n^and    of    government,    fuch   as  the    maintenance  of    an  army 
abroad,  fliould  draw  a  more  than  ordinary  proportion  of  it  to  the 
captital,  in  order  to  be  tranfported  out  of  the  kingdom.     Ireland, 
tiierefore,  cannot  ftate  the  expences  of  its  abfentees  as  a  peculiar 
fiardihip,  for  in  that  article,  it  has  only  neighbour's  fare,  it  being 
certain  that  the  remote  provinces,  both  within  and  without  the 
jfland  of  Great  Britain,  receive  no  equivalent  whatever  for  great 
part  of  what  they  furnifli  to  the  capital,  except  the  equivalent  of 
prote6tion  and  defence.     At  the  capital  refides  the  intelligence  that 
dire6Vs  government,   accompanied   by  many  luxurious  appendages, 
together  with  ten  thcufands-  of  idlers,   allured  thither  by  pleasure 
©niy,  with  great  numbers  more,   Rhofc  occupations  have  no  re- 
lation to  induftry,  and  all  are  confumers,   yielding  no  retribution 
of  w'ealth  for  wealth.     Thofe  in  the  country,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  give  themfelves  to  aoriculture,  are   always  employed  in  pro-* 
diicing  fomething  that  did  not  exiil:  before;  and  this  produce,   on 
the  whole,  in  every  well  regulated  ftate,  ought  to  be  fo  abundant 
jis  amply  to  fuflice  for  the  maintenance,    the  clothing,    houfmgj 
firing,  &c.  of  the  whole  inhabitants,   with  fome  referve  for  an  ac- 
cumulation of  wealth.     Bodies  politic,  in  this  refpeft,   have  an  apt 
refembiance  to  the  animal  body,  and  with  them  every  day  verifies 
the  truth  of  the  fable  of  the  heliy  and  the  members,    the  latter 
feeding  the  former;  but  as  tliis  is  a  natural  ftate,  it  is  a  itate  that 
does  not  require  a  remedy,  and  nothing  but  ignorance  or  crofs  hu- 
mour can  reckon  it  a  difeafe.' 

We  join  in  opinion  with  this  writer,  that,  rn  refpeO  to  ab- 
Fentees,  Ireland  has  no  peculiar  ground  of  complaint  ;  for 
Tince  Dublin,  as  he  obferves,  i-?  be  ome  fo  large  and  elegant  a 
city,  the  greateft  number  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Ire- 
land, who  do  notrefide  upon  their  tflates,  make  that  capital  the 
fd^nl^of  ihdt  chief  Tefort.     We  cannot,  howieVei',  fablcribe  rd 
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the  propriety  of  the  comparifon,  in  this  point,  between  Ireland 
and  the  remote  parts  of  England,  the  latter  of  which  the  au- 
thor conHders  as  more  materially  affedled  by  abfentees  ;  be- 
caufe,  no  juft  conclufion  can  be  drawn  from  the  relative  ftate 
of  the  whole  of  one  of  the  iflands  to  a  part  of  the  other. 
From  his  reafoning  on  the  fubje£i  of  abfentees,  the  author 
draws  the  following  corollary,  which  he  endeavours  to  confirm 
by  inftances  produced  from  hiftory  ;  namely, 

*  That  the  apprehenfions  of  thofe  are  wholly  groundlefs,  who 
think  that  if  Irel.^nd  were  permitted  a  free  liberty  in  trade  and 
commerce,  Ihe  would  even  drain  the  opulence  from  Great  Britain, 
and  foon  become  of  more  prejudice  than  fervice  to  us.  It  is  de- 
raonftrably  clear,  that  while  the  feat  of  government  of  the  Britifh 
nation  remains  in  this  ifland,  Ireland,  like  every  other  diftant 
member,  muft  contribute  her  iljarc  to  the  luxurious  wafte  at  the 
capital,  and  confequently  the  fuperiority  of  wealth  muft  always  be 
on  our  fide.  In  proportion  as  Ireland  becomes  richer,  fo  will  (he 
profper  more  within  herfelf,  and  contribute  more  to  the  opulence 
of  Great  Britain.  Beildes,  commerce,  like  every  other  thing,  has 
its  ne  plus  ultra,  or  fixed  limit ;  for  allowing  that  the  low  rents 
and  low  wages  in  Ireland  might  at  firft  a6"V  as  a  premium  in  pro- 
moting its  foreign  trade,  and  that  by  a  large  balance  it  foon  ac- 
cumulated much  wealth,  yet  that  very  wealth,  by  enlarging  the 
mafs  in  circulation,  would  raife  the  price  of  land,  and  of  every 
thing  elfe,  and  of  courfe  check  the  farther  enlargement  of  the 
trade,  and  lefiTen  the  annual  ballance.  We  do  not  read  in  ancient 
hiftory  that  the  Romans,  after  they  had  annexed  Sicily  to  their  em- 
pire, put  the  leaft  reftraint  upon  its  trade,  or  thought  that  ifland 
would  fwallow  up  Italy.  Nay  the  fmall  kingdom  of  Naples  has  not 
the  leaft  jcaloufy  of  bicily,  though  the  proportion  between  the  in- 
fular  and  continential  territory  of  the  Neapolitans  is  much  greater 
than  between  Ireland  and  Great  Britain.  There  is  a  fafhion  in  po- 
litics as  in  every  thing  elfe  Towards  the  end  of  the  laft  century, 
and  in  the  beginning  of  this,  the  great  opulence  of  the  Dutch 
aftoniflied  all  their  neighbours,  and  the  political  writers  of  thofe 
and  of  modern  times,  having  confidered  their  narrow  territory, 
and  the  various  manufaftures  carried  on  by  them,  have,  very  er- 
roneoufly,  attributed  their  wealth  to  thofe  two  circumrtances,  the 
importance  of  which  they  have  exaggerated  beyond  meafure. 
Now  nothing  is  more  eafily  demonftrahle  than  that  the  Dutch 
have  been  indebted  for  their  power  and  opulence,  not  to  manu- 
fa6tures,  but  ro  territorial  riches,  and,  next  to  that,  to  the  uni- 
verfal  freightage  of  the  products  and  merchandize  of  other  nations, 
added -to  theiV  fpint  of  frugality  and  hoaiding.  The  Dutch,  I 
fancy,  would  have  been  far  from  adopting  the  maxims  attributed 
to  them  by  our  political  writers  :  and  if  they  could  have  aflbciated 
to  their  republic  four  or  five  of  the  adjoining  provinces,  they  would 
not  have  reftrained  thofe  provinces  from  pufliing  their  induftry 
and  commerce  as  far  as  they  pofiibly  could.  The  notion  of  con- 
centering manufa6l:ures,  where  the  territory  is  large  and  fertile, 
is  in  the  higheft  degree  abfurd.  A  farmer  who  fliould  lay  all  his 
dung,  or  throw  all  his  feed  into  his  garden,  could  not  expeft  fuch 
returns,  as  he  who  prudently  diftributed  both  among  the  different 
inclolures  of  his  farm/ 
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Upon  a  candid  examination  of  the  refpeflive  burdens  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  author  Hiews  the  alledged  griev- 
ance of  the  taxes  raifed  in  Ireland  for  the  faj)port  ot'  govern- 
inent,  to  be  equally  ill  founded  with  that  of  the  abfentees ; 
and  that  while  the  nrodudive  fund  of  Ireland  flands  to  that 
of  Great  Britain,  nearly  as  one  to  ten,  her  public  burdens, 
compared  to  thofe  of  this  ifland,  are  only  as  one  to  nineteen.' 
We  fliall  prefent  our  reacfefs  with  fome  of  the  judicious  hints 
fuggefted  by  ttlis  author  for  the  political  improvement  of  Ire^ 
land,  which  are  highly  worthy  of  attention. 

f  This  burden  is  the  high  rate  oft  the  ^ntereft  of  money  in  that 
i/land,  the  difadvantages  of  which  are  generally  acknowledged, 
and  need  not  here  be  detailed  j  but,  happily  for  Ireland,  and  I  may 
alfo  fay  for  Great  Britain,  the  legillature  of  that  kingdom  have  it 
wholly  in  their  power,  by  the  eafiefl  and  moft  conUitutioiial  means, 
to  reduce  that  rate  to  three  per  cent.  Such  a  reduction  of  intereft 
would  of  confequence  raife  the  value  of  eftates  nine  or  ten  years 
purchafe,  that  is,  would  render  land  a  poffeffion  by  one  fourth 
inore  valuable  than  at  prefent;  which  would  be  more  than  a  full 
equivalent  for  a  direft  tranfition  to  a  land-tax,  a  tax  which,  like 
all  others,  is  paid  by  the  induftrious  confumers.  Were  the  value 
cf  the  lands  of  Ireland  doubled,  the  gentlemen  of  that  ifland  would 
r.ot  only  be  gainers,  but  the  inhabitants  would  find  the  taxes  lels 
burdenibme.  Now  almoft  the  fame  confequences  would  follow,  if, 
inflead  of  the  value  of  the  lands,  the  quantity  of  induftry  were 
doubled,  which  I  believe  few  people  acquainted  with  Ireland  will 
deny  to  be  pofTible  with  the  prefent  number  of  hands.  But  the 
trueft  means  to  augment  not  only  the  marketable  but  the  real 
value  of  lands,  is  to  augment  the  ftock  of  induftry;  and  nothing 
fo  likely  to  efJedt  that  as  the  opening  a  free  trade  to  Ireland,  and 
the  taking  off  and  removing  the  opprefTive  burdens  from  the  lower 
clafs  of  people,  which  they  labour  under  from  injudicious  taxes, 
and  I  am  afraid  from  difcouragingkaf'es. 

*  The  former  of  thefe  depends  upon  the  joint  concurrence  of  the 
legislature  of  both  kingdoms ;  but  the  latter  may  be  effedted  by  the 
parliament  of  Ij  eland  fmgly,  and  is  fo  effential  to  the  profperity  of 
that  ifland,  that  were  the  fame  reftridtions  upon  its  trade  even  ftill 
to  be  continued,  a  new  plan  of  taxation  ought  neverrhelefs  to  be 
purfued,  in  order  to  excite  the  poor  to  induflry,  and  check  the 
p.ropenfity  to  expenfive  luxuries  in  people  of  fmall  incomes,  who, 
inftead  of  following  bulinefs  are  tempted,  from  the  prefent  in- 
dulgence of  the  legiflature,  to  rank  themfelves  among  the  unin- 
duftrious  clafl'es.  Were  the  great  commercial  cities,  fuch  as  Dub- 
lin, Cork,  Waterfoid,  Beifafi,  &c  but  properly  attentive  to  iheir 
own  as  well  as  to  the  national  profperity,  they  might  be  exptdted 
to  foUicit  fuch  a  reformation  in  the  mode  of  taxation,  which  v^ould 
give  new  life  to  commerce  througiiont  the  wl  ole  ifland  Where 
the  poor  have  the  means  and  the  Ipirit  of  induftry,  they  can  bear, 
great  taxes,  as  their  application  to  laboin-  is  a  rich  fund  ;  but  in  a 
country  where  indolence  and  oppredion  keep  the  poor  people  beg- 
garly, a  very  fma-Il  impofition  is  more  than  they  tan  bear,  and 
makes  them  immediately  defert  their  habitations,  or  fhelter  them- 
felves fti!l  more  in  idlenefs  and  mifery,  agajnlt  vexations  which 
they  look  upon  as  arbitrary.     All  means  to  animate  them  to  in- 
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.duftry  ought  to  be  ufed  j  and  among  the  moft  eUedual  may  be 
j-eckoned  the  exempting  them,  as  much  as  pofllble,  from  all  dire6t 
jmpofitions  to  government,  and  granting  them  long  leafes  upon 
moderate  terms  j  and  fhould  trade  be  opened,  the  afTurance  of 
good  and  conftant  wages  to  the  workman  and  manufafturer. 
What  encouragements  or  difcouragements  poor  farmers  in  Ireland 
jneet  with  from  their  landlords,  I  cannot  pretend  to  mention- 
but  we  have  one  very  bad  fymptom,  in  regard  to  the  proteiiion 
and  encouragement  of  agriculture,  in  the  frequent  advertifements 
for  tenants  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  Dublin  news-papers. 

*  The  impofitions  of  government  upon  the  poor  may  be  judo-ed 
of  more  eafily ;  but  though  thofe  impofitions  in  the  mafs  fliould 
not  be  found  to  be  very  burdenfome,  yet,  from  their  difcouraging 
nature,  they  may  check  ten  times  their  value  in  induftry,  and  in 
that  view  are  very  impoverifliing  to  the  Hate.  It  is  not  a  plan  of 
thriving  to  pay  a  million  to  receive  one  hundred  thoufand  pounds  j 
but  if  all  the  non-working  and  half-working  people  in  Ireland 
were  but  to  labour  as  the  lower  clafles  of  people  in  England,  they 
would  add  above  a  million  annually  to  the  national  income, 
which  would  have  the  effcCt  of  tnaking  provifions  and  merchandize 
more  abundant,  or  of  lowering  the  prices  of  them  confiderably. 
The  conclufion  is  not  always  jult,  that  becaufe  rents  and  wages  are 
Jow  in  a  flate,  one  may  expedf  in  that  ftate  an  abundance  of  every 
thing  at  the  cheapeft  prices.  On  fuch  a  fuppofition,  Siberia  would 
be  the  moft  abundant  country,  where  one  may  liave  twenty  or 
thirty  acres  of  the  fineft  meadow  for  the  rent  of  one  penny.  The 
truly  affluent  country  is  that  where,  independent  of  the  mafs  of 
money  in  circulation,  an  abundance  and  variety  of  produdls  are 
every  day  ready  to  be  offered  in  exchange  for  an  abundance  and 
variety  of  raanufa6lures,  the  whole  the  effed:  of  the  induftry  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  two  great  fources  of  national  opulence  are,  the 
fertility  of  the  foil  and  the  labour  of  the  poor?  and  when  this  laft 
is  checked  by  injucicious  taxes,  and  other  difcouraging  circum- 
Itances,  it  has  the  fame  effeft  upon  the  mafs  of  the  people  as  if  the 
lands  were  rendered  by  lo  many  degrees  more  barren.  One  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  as  zealous  hi  removing  indolence,  from  the  people, 
as  in  removing  barrennnefs  from  the  foil.  The  moft  direcl  means 
for  the  former  in  Ireland,  would  be  to  punifh  with  the  utmoft  fe- 
verity  ftrolling  mendicants,  who  not  only  infeft.  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages, but  parads  in  great  numbers  through  the  large  opulent  ci- 
ties j  to  contrive  premiums,  if  pofijble,  for  the  induftrious  j  and, 
by  giving  lome  marks  of  diftinftion  to  thofe  who  are  well  lodged 
and  well  clothed,  to  fill  their  minds  with  the  fpirit  of  amafling, 
which  would  foon  make  them  tax  each  other,  from  rivalihip,  ten 
times  more  than  they  are  now  taxed  by  the  Rate,  and  yet  all  increafe 
their  own  wealth  at  the  fame  time,  and  qonfequently  the  national 
wealth.' 

The  grand  o^^'}e^  which  this  ingenious  writer  endeavours  to 
inculcate  is,  the  exp-cliency  of  a  total  change  of  fyftem  in  re- 
gard to  the  commercial  intercourfe  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  Ke  is  of  opinion,  that  the  foreign  trade  of  Ireland 
iliould  be  put  entirely  upon  the  fame  footing  as  the  foreign 
trade  of  Great  Britain  ;  that  the  duties  laid  in  either  king- 
dom, upon  the  produfts  or  manufadlures  of  the  other,  be  re- 
ciprocally 
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dprocally  aboliflied  ;  that  all  veflels  failing  from  one  ifland  to 
the  other  be  confidered  as  coafting  veflels,  fubjed  only  to  the 
regulations  ufual  refpeaing  fuch  veflels ;  that  the  communi- 
cation and  trade  between  Ireland  and  the  Britifh  fcttlements 
in  America  and  Africa,  be  put  upon  the  fame  footing  as  the 
trade  between  Great  Britain  and  thofe  fettlements ;  that,  in 
confideration  of  this  general  liberty  of  trade,  the  kingdom  of 
Ireland  fhould  always  pay  for  the  fupport  of  government,  and 
the  public  defence  of  the  ftate,  a  land-tax  of  equal  rate  witli 
the  land-tax  of  Great  Britain  for  the  time  being;  that  the  de- 
nominations, and  the  value  of  the  denominations  of  money 
Ihall  be  the  fame  in  both  kingdoms ;  that  the  port  duties,  or 
cuftoms,  upon  all  merchandize,  exported  or  imported^  be  the 
fame  in  Ireland  as  in  Great  Britain  ;  that  the  rate  of  the  in- 
tereft  of  money  be  reduced  in  Ireland ;  and  that  the  additional 
taxes,  raifed  as  an  equivalent  for  a  freedom  of  trade,  be  al- 
ways appropriated  to  the  building  of  fliips  of  war,  and  the 
maintaining  and  fupporting  a  naval  flrength  in  Ireland,  &c. 

Thefe  are  the  great  out- lines  of  the  plan  propofed  by  this 
writer,  the  fubftance  of  which  is,  that  Ireland  ought  to  be 
confidered  merely  as  a  remote  part  of  Great  Britain.  This 
plan,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  appears  to  be  extremely  plau- 
fible,  and  is  certainly  founded  on  liberal  and  enlarged  fenti- 
ments  of  public  utility.  But  it  is  probable,  that  the  partial 
inconveniences  which  would  refult  for  fome  time  at  leaft,  to 
both  kingdoms,  upon  its  being  carried  into  execution,  will 
long  poilpone  the  commencement  of  fuch  a  political  xra  in 
our  government :  and  the  appareirt  diftance  of  fuch  an  event 
dcferves  the  lefs  to  be  regretted  as  it  is  certainly  in  the  power 
of  the  legiflature  to  promote  the  internal  profperity  of  Ire* 
land,  by  fuch  means  as  cannot  interfere  with  the  commerce 
and  intereft  of  Great  Britain  ;  feveral  rational  expedients  for 
which  purpofe  are  fuggefted  by  this  author,  that  merit  mature 
confideration.  It  would  be  unjuft  to  conclude  our  review  of 
this  pamphlet,  without  acknowledging  that  it  contains  many 
acute  obfervations,   and  ingenious  political  reafoning. 

Vin.  Memoirs  of  the  Tear  T'vjo  Thou/and  Fi've  Hundred,  Tranf* 
Uted  from  the  French.  By  W.  Hooper,  M.  D^  Timo  Vols* 
limn.  6s,     Robinfon. 

'T^HE  reader  may  prefume  from  the  title  of  this  work,  that 
•*'  it  is  of  a  fatirical  nature.  The  period  which  is  properly 
the  fubjeft  of  thefe  Memoirs  is  ihe  prejent  time.  The  fcene 
of  the  narrative  lies  in  Paris,  but  the  reflexions  are  ftippofed 
to  be   applicable  to  almoft  all  the  capital  cities  of  Europe. 

The 
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The  author  is  reprefented  as  a  perfon  who  has  flept  feven  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two  years,  and  awaking  in  the  year  two  thou- 
fand  five  hundred,  contemplates  tne  wonderful  changes  which 
have  happened  in  manners,  cuftoms,  government,  and  other 
particulars,  during  the  rime  of  his  fleep.  On  the  revivification 
of  this  modern  Epimenides,  he  was  advifed  to  procure  himfelf 
new  habiliments,  the  fafhion  of  his  drefs  being  fo  much  anti- 
quated that  he  was  llared  at  as  an  objed  of  ridicule. 

*  I  began,  fays  he,  to  be  anxious  for  my  fafety.  The  man  of 
letters  faid  to  me,  "  I  fee  you  are  confounded,  and  therefore  wil- 
lingly offer  to  be  your  guide.  But  let  us  begin,  I  entreat  you,  by 
entering  the  firft  cloth-ftiop  we  Ihall  come  to ;  for,"  he  frankly 
added,  *'  I  cannot  be  your  companion,  if  you  are  not  decently 
dreffed. 

*<  You  muft  allow,  for  example,  that,  in  a  well -regulated  city, 
where  the  government  forbids  all  duels,  and  anfwers  for  the  life  of 
every  individual,  it  is  ufelefs,  not  to  fay  indecent,  to  wear  a  mur- 
dering weapon  by  your  fide,  to  put  a  fword  on,  when  you  pray  to 
God,  or  to  vifit  the  ladies  or  your  friends.  A  foldier  can  do  no 
more  in  a  town  that  isbefieged.  In  your  age,  there  were  flill  fome 
remains  of  the  Gothic  chivalry  j  it  was  a  mark  of  honour  to  wear 
at  all  times  an  offenfive  weapon  ;  and  1  have  read,  in  an  author  of 
your  days,  that  an  old  man  would  parade  with  a  fword  that  he 
could  no  longer  ufe. 

**  How  girding  and  troublefome  is  your  drefs ;  your  (houlders  and 
arms  are  imprifoned  j  your  body  is  prefled  together  j  your  breaft  is 
conttrained,  you  can  fcarce  breathe  j  and,  why,  I  be(eech  you,  do 
you  expofe  your  legs  and  thighs  to  the  inclemency  of  the  feafons  ? 
Each  age  produces  new  modes  ;  but  either  I  am  much  deceived,  or 
our  drefs  is  both  agreeable  and  falutary.     Obferve  it." 

*  In  faft,  the  manner  in  which  he  was  dreffed,  though  new  to 
me,  had  nothing  in  it  difguftful.  His  hat  had  not  the  dark  and 
gloomy  colour,  nor  the  troublefome  corners  of  ours ;  there  re- 
mained nothing  but  the  cap,  or  body  of  the  hat,  which  was  fur- 
rounded  by  a  fort  of  cape,  that  rolled  up,  or  extended,  as  the  fea- 
fon  required. 

<  His  hair,  ndatly  combed,  formed  a  knot  behind  his  head,  and 
a  flight  tinge  of  powder  left  the  natural  colour  vifible.  Far  dif- 
tant  from  the  plaiftered  pyramid  of  fcented  pomatum  j  or  thofe 
flaring  wings,  that  give  a  frightful  afpeft  to  the  wearer  j  or  thofe 
immoveable  buckles,  that  deftroy  the  grace  of  the  flowing  curls. 
His  neck  was  not  tightly  bound  with  muflin;  but  furrounded  with 
a  cravat  more  or  lefs  warm,  according  to  the  feafon.  His  arras 
enjoyed  their  full  liberty  in  fleeves  moderately  large  j  and  his  body, 
neatly  inclofed  in  a  fort  of  velt,  was  covered  with  a  cloak,  in  form 
of  a  gown,  falutary  in  the  cold  and  rainy  feafons. 

'  Round  his  waift  he  wore  a  long  fafh  thai;  had  a  graceful  look, 
and  preferved  an  equal  warmth.  He  had  none  of  thofe  garters  that 
bind  the  hams  and  reftrain  the  circulation.  He  wore  a  long  flock- 
ing, that  reached  from  the  foot  to  the  waifl  j  and  an  eafy  fhoe,  in 
form  of  a  bulkin,  incloled  his  foot. 

'  He  carried  me  into  a  fliop,  where  I  was  to  change  my  drefs :  I 
fat  down  in  a  chair  j  but  it  was  not  one  of  thofe  that  are  hard 
fluffed,  and  fatigue  inftead  of  refrefhingj  it  was  a  fort  of  fmall  al- 
cove. 
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cove,  lined  with  mat,  and  turned  on  a  pivot,  according  to  flie  di.- 
jeftion  of  the  body.  I  could  fcarce  think  that  \  was  in  a  tradefman's 
fliop  ;  for  it  was  quite  light,  and  I  heard  no  prating  about  honour 
and  confcience.* 

His  firft  obfervation  was,  that  every  thing  was  paid  for  in 
ready  money,  and  that  the  meaning  of  the  word  credit,  which 
is  frequently  perverted  to  fraudulent  purpofes,  was  not  fo 
much  as  known.  The  art  of  contrafling  debts,  and  not  pay- 
ing them,  was  no  longer,  he  fays,  the  fcience  of  the  beau- 
nionde.  We  fhall  Hy  before  our  readers  the  defcription  of 
the  ftate  of  Paris «  in  the  fuppofed  period  of  its  improvement, 
a  piflure  which  muft  be  acknowledged  to  relied  merited  cen- 
fure  on  fome  circumftances  of  its  prefent  fituation. 

<  On  turning  ray  fight  toward  that  part  where  flood  the  bridge 
formerly  called  Pont-au-Change,  I  faw  that  it  was  no  longer  loaded 
•with  wretched  hovels  j  my  view  extended  with  pleafure  along  the 
vaft  courfe  of  the  Seine,  and  the  profpeil,  ftri6lly  regular,  was  fur- 
ther graced  by  novelty. 

<  Thefe,  indeed,  are  admirable  improvements  ! — "  'Tis  true  j 
yet  'tis  pity,  that  they  (hould  remind  us  of  a  fatal  accident  caufed 
by  your  negligence." — How  our  negligence  ?  ifyoupleafe. — "  Hif- 
tory  relates  that  you  talked  perpetually  of  pulling  down  thofe  mi- 
ferable  houfes,  without  performing  it.  On  a  certain  day,  there- 
fore, when  your  magillrates  preceded  a  fumptuous  feaft  with  a  fire- 
work, in  order  to  commemorate  the  anniverfary  of  fome  faint,  to 
whom,  doubtleic,,  France  had  great  obligations :  the  firing  of  the 
cannon,  the  petards,  and  mines,  overthrew  the  ruinated  houfes 
built  on  thofe  old  bridges ;  they  tottered,  and  fell  on  the  wretched 
inhabitants;  the  fall  of  one  was  the  ruin  of  another j  a  thoufand 
citizens  perilhed  ;  and  the  magillrates,  to  whom  appertained  the 
revenues  of  the  houfes,  curfed  not  only  the  firework,  but  the  very 
feaft. 

*'  The  fucceeding  years  they  made  not  io  much  noife  about  no- 
thing; the  money  that  fprung  up  in  the  air,  or  caufed  dangerous 
indigeftions,  was  employed  in  forming  a  capital  for  the  reltoring 
and  maintaining  of  bridges  ;  they  regretted  the  not  having  ob- 
ferved  this  method  before  ;  but  it  was  the  fate  of  your  age  to  dif- 
regard  their  follies,  though  enormous,  till  they  were  completely 
finiilied. 

"  Let  us  walk,  if  you  pleafe,  this  way ;  you  will  fee  fome  dc-^ 
Ijidlitions  that  we  have  made,  I  think,  not  improperly.  The  two 
wings  of  the  Qnatre  Nations  no  longer  fpoil  one  of  the  fineft  quays, 
and  perpetuate  the  vindi6live  temper  of  a  cardinal.  We  have 
placed  the  lown-houfe  oppofite  to  the  Louvre.  When  we  give  any 
public  entertainment,  we  think  juftly  that  it  is  intended  for  the 
people;  the  place  is  fpacious  ;  no  one  is  injured  by  the  fire-works, 
or  by  the  brutality  of  the  foldiers,  who,  they  fay,  in  your  time, 
(can  it  be  believed?)  ibmetimes  wounded  the  citizens,  and  wound- 
ed them  with  impunity.  v 

"  You  fee  that  we  have  placed  the  ftatues  of  the  feveral  kings 
that  fucceeded  yours  en  the  middle  of  each  bridge.  This  range  of 
monaixhs,  elevated  without  oomp,  in  the  center  of  Paris,  affords 
a  grand  and  interefting  profpcci  over  the  river  that  adorns  and 
jefrelhes  the  city,  and  of  which  they  appear  to  be  the  tutelary 
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deities.  Thus  placed,  like  the  good  Henry  IV.  they  have  a  moi-e 
popular  air  thari  when  inclofed  in  fqxiares,  where  the  eye  is  bouad- 
ed.  Thcfe,  grand  and  natural,  were  erefted  without  any  great 
expence  j  our  kings,  after  their  deceafe,  did  not  impofe  that  lafl: 
tribute,  which  in  your  age  opprefled  the  fubjed,  already  ex- 
haufted." 

*  I  obferve,  with  great  fatisfaflion,  that  you  have  taken  away 
the  ilaves  that  were  chained  to  the  feet  of  the  ftatues  of  our  kings; 
that  you  have  obliterated  every  faftuous  infcriptiouj  and  though 
that  grofs  flattery  is  of  all  others  the  lead  dangerous,  you  have 
carefully  avoided  even  the  appearance  of  falfhood  and  oftentation^ 

*  They  tell  me,  that  the  Baftile  has  been  totally  denioliflied  by 
a  prince  who  did  not  think  himfelf  a  god  among  men,  but  held 
the  Judge  of  kings  in  due  reverence.  They  lay,  moreover,  that 
on  the  ruins  of  that  hideous  caftle  (fo  properly  called  the  Plac^ 
of  Vengeance,  and  of  a  royal  vengeance)  they  have  erefted  a  tem- 
ple to  Clemency  ;  that  no  citizen  is  Ihatched  from  fociety,  with- 
out his  procefs  being  firft  publicly  rande ;  that  a  lettre  de  cachet 
is  a  term  unknown  to  the  people,  and  ferves  only  to  exercife  the 
curiofity  of  thofe  who  bufy  themfelves  with  inveliigating  the  anti- 
quated terms  of  barbarous  ages.  There  had  been,  they  added, 
a  treatife  compofed,  intitled,  "  A  Parallel  between  a  Lettre  de 
Cachet  and  the  Afiatic  Bow  String." 

*  We  arrived  infenfibly  at- the  Thuilleries,  where  every  one  vi'as 
admitted  ;  and  it  now  appeared  to  me  more  charming  than  ever. 
They  made  me  no  demand  for  a  feat  in  that  royal  garden.  We 
found  ourfelves  at  the  Place  of  Lewis  XV.  My  guide,  taking  me 
by  the  hand,  faid,  with  a  I'mile,  "  You  muft  have  feen  the  in- 
auguration of  this  equeftrian  Itatue." — Yes  :  I  was  then  young, 
and  no  lefs  curious  than  at  prefent. — "  But,  do  you  know,"  he 
.faid,  *•  that  it  is  a  chef  d'ocuvre  worthy  of  our  age  ?  We  ftill  con- 
ftantly  admire  it;  and  when  we  furvey  the  perfpe61ive  of  the 
palace,  it  appears,  efpecially  by  the  (etting  fun,  crowned  with  the 
moft  illuftrioHs  rays.  Thele  magnificent  viflas  form  a  happy  en- 
clofure  ;  and  he  who  proje<5\ed  the  plan  was  by  no  means  dellitute 
of  t arte  4  he  had  the  fagacity  to  forefee.  the  'effefi:  they  would  on^ 
day  produce.  I  have  read,  however,  "that  in  your  day,  there  wex-.e 
men  as  jealous  as  ignorant,  who  vented  their  cenfure  againft  this 
ftatue  and  place,  which  they  ought  to  have  admired.  If,  at  this 
time,  there  (hould  be  a  man  llupid  enough  to  utter  fuch  abfurdi- 
ties,  he  would  certainly  be  treated  with  the  higheft  contempt." 

*  I  continued  my  entei  taining  walk  ;  but  the  detail  would  be  too 
long:  befide,  in  recollecting  a  dreara,  fomething  is  always  loft. 
The  corner  of  ever)-  flreet  prelented  a  beautiful  fountain,  from 
wliich  there  flowed  a  pure  and  limpid  Ilream  that  fell  into  a  Ihell, 
whofe  furface  refembled  the  beaten  filver,  and  the  tranfparency  of 
the  water  invited  the  thirlly  paiTeugers  to  a  falutary  refrefhtncnt. 
The  clear  ilream  that  fell  from  the  fountain,  as  it  flowed  througlji 
the  Itreets  plentifully  wafiied  the  pavement. 

"  Beho.ld  the  projedl  of  your  M.  Defparcieux,  member  of  the 
academy  of  fciences,  completely  accomplKhed.  See  how  every  houfe 
is  furniflied  with  that  which  is  of  all  things  the  moll:  ufeful,  the 
mod  rfeceflary.  What  elegance  to  our  dwellings,  what  iefreflimenj: 
to  the  air,   is  derived  from  this  fingte  Ci/cumftance. 

"  We  no  longer  eredl  thofe  dangerous  chimnies  which  threatr 
ened  to  cru(h  each  palienger  by  their  fall ;  our  roofs  have  not  that 
Gothic  dediviiy  fiom  which  ,a  gaft  of  >ind  could  blow  the  tiles 
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5nto  the  moft  frequented  ftreets/'—We  afcended  to  the  top  of  one 
of  their  houfes  by  a  luminous  ftair-cafe.  What  a  pleafure  was  it 
to  me,  who  love  the  free  air  and  an  extenfive  profpedV,  to  find 
the  tops  of  the  houfes  ornamented  with  pots  of  flowers,  and  co- 
vered with  fweet-Icented  arbours  j  the  furamit  of  each  houfe  of- 
fered fuch  a  terras,  and  as  they  were  all  of  an  equal  height,  they 
formed  together  one  vaft  and  delightful  garden  \  fo  that  the  whole 
city,  when  viewed  from  the  top  of  fome  tower,  appeared  to  be 
crowned  with  verdure,  fruits,  and  flowers.* 

*  I  need  not  tell  you,  that  the  Hotel  Dieuwas  no  longer  inciofed 
in  the  center  of  the  city.  If  any  ftranger  or  citizen  falls  fick,  when 
diftant  from  his  country  or  his  family,  we  do  not,  they  faid,  im- 
prifon  him  as  they  did  in  your  time,  in  a  noifome  bed,  between  a 
corpfe  and  one  expiring  in  agonies,  to  breathe  the  noxious  vapour* 
from  the  dead  and  the  dying,  and  convert  a  fimple  indifpoCtion 
into  a  cruel  difeafe.  We  have  divided  that  hofpital  into  twenty 
diftinft  houfes,  which  are  placed  at  the  diiferent  extremities  of  the 
city.  By  that  means,  the  foul  air  which  exhaled  from  that  horrid 
gulph  is  difperfed,  and  no  longer  dangerous  to  the  capital.  The 
fick,  moreover,  are  not  driven  to  thofe  hofpitals  by  extreme  indi- 
gence i  they  do  not  go  thither  already  ftruck  with  the  idea  of  death, 
and  merely  to  fecure  an  interment;  but  becaufe  they  there  find 
more  ready  and  efficacious  fuccour  than  in  their  own  habitations. 
You  there  no  longer  fee  that  horrid  mixture,  that  (hocking  confu- 
iion,  which  announced  a  place  of  vengeance  rather  than  of  charity. 
Each  patient  has  a  feparate  bed,  and  can  expire  without  revilijig 
the  human  race.  They  have  fcrutinifed  the  accounts  of  the  di- 
reftors.  O  fhame  !  O  grief!  O  incredible  guilt  !  that  men  ftiould 
enrich  themfelves  with  the  fubltance  of  the  poor,  find  happinefs 
in  the  miferies  of  their  fellow-creatures,  drive  a  gainful  bargain 
with  death  ! — But  no  more  ;  the  time  for  thole  iniquities  is  paft  j 
the  afylum  of  the  wretched  is  regarded  as  the  temple  where  the  Di- 
vinity pours  his  facred  influence  with  the  greateft  complacency; 
thofe  enormous  abufes  are  all  correded,  and  the  poor  fick  mortal 
has  now  nothing  to  encounter  but  his  difeafe,  and  opprefled  by  that 
alone,  he  fufFers  in  filence.' 

We  cannot  pafs  over  the  confideration  of  the  amazing  rc- 
miflTnefs  of  policy  relative  to  the  hofpital  of  the  Hotel  Dieu 
at  Paris,  without  inferting  a  note  on  that  fubjeft. 

*  Six  thoufand  wretches  are  crowded  together  in  the  wards  of 
the  Hotel  Dieu,  where  the  air  has  no  circulation.  The  arm  of  the 
river,  which  flows  by  it,  receives  all  its  filth,  and  abounds  with  the 
feeds  of  corruption,  is  drank  by  one  half  of  the  city.  In  that  part 
of  the  river  which  wafhes  the  quay  Pelletier,  and  between  the  two 
bridges,  a  great  number  of  dyers  pour  in  their  dregs  three  times 
a  week.  I  have  iten  the  water  retain  a  dingy  hue  for  more  than 
fix  hours  after.  The  arch  that  compofes  the  quay  de  Gevres  is  the 
fink  of  pefliilence  ;  the  inhabitants  of  all  that  part  of  the  town 
drink  an  infefted  water,  and  breathe  empoifoned  air.  The  money 
that  is  fo  prodigally  fpent  in  fire-works  would  be  fuflicient  to  rid 
the  city  of  this  curfe.' 

This  author  ingenioufly  fatirifes  the  objefls  of  public  ho- 
nours and  diftindion  in  the  prefent  times,  by  reprefenting  the 
king  of  France  in  the  year  2500,  as  conferring  on  a  perfon 
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who  has  contributed  to  the  good  of  his  country,  a  hat,  on  whlch^ 
the  wearer's  name  is   embroidered.     This  difiindlon,   he  olS-^ 
ferves,  far  outweighs  thofe  ribbands  with  which  men  were  for- 
merly invefted,  who  were  eminent  for  no  public  merit. 

The  revolution  which  the  author  fuppofes  to  take  place  in 
the  education  of  youth,  appears  to  be  an  alteration  the  leaft 
produdive  of  beneficial  effeas  to  fociety,  of  any  which  he 
has  mentioned  as  accompanying  the  golden  epoch  he  dcfcribes. 
We  can  by  no  means  agree  with  him  in  opinion  refpeaing 
either  the  inutility  or  pernicious  confequences  of  the  ftudy  of 
hiftory.  We  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  of  every  fpecies  of 
literature,  it  is  the  moft  eminently  calculated  to  afford  both 
inftrudipn  and  entertainment.  In  throwing  out  (uch  a  re- 
flexion on  hiltorical  knowledge,  he  would  feem  to  hav&  had  in 
view  the  recommendation  of  a  fimplicity  which  might  prove 
eqadly  injurious  to  literary  refinement,  and  the  moft  efTcntial 
interefts  of  mankind.  After  this  animadverfion,  we  fliall  give 
our  readers  the  paiTage  on  which  it  is  founded. 

"  They  formerly  taught  youth  a  multiplicity  of  knowledge  that 
in  no  degree  conduced  to  the  happhiefs  of  life.  We  have  ielefted 
thofe  obje6ls  only  that  will  give  them  true  and  uleFul  ideas  ;  they 
were  initructed  univerfally  iii  two  dead  languages,  which  were 
imagined  to  contain  every  fort  of  fcicfnce,  but  which  could  not 
give,  them  the  lead  idea  of  thofe  men  with  whom  they  were  to  live. 
We  content  ourfelves  with  teaching  them  the  national  language, 
and  even  permit  them  to  modify  it  after  their  own  tafte  j  for  we  do 
not  wifh  to  form  grammarians,  but  men  of  eloquence.  The  ftyle 
refembles  the  man  j  and  the  man  of  genius  ought  to  have  a  cor- 
refpondent  idiom  ;  very  different  from  the  nomencLaturej  the  only 
refource  of  weak  minds,  whofe  memories  are  treacherous. 

**  We  teach  them  little  hiftory,  becaufe  hiftory  is  the  dlfgrace  of 
humanity,  every  page  being  crowded  with  crimes  and  follies.  God 
forbid  that  we  (hould  fet  before  their  eyes  fuch  examples  of  ra- 
pine and  ambition.  By  the  pedantry  of  hiftory,  kings  have  been 
raifed  to  gods.  We  teach  our  children  a  logic  more  certain,  and 
ideas  more  juft.  Thofe  fiigid  chronologies,  thofe  nomenclatures 
of  every  age,  all  thofe  romantic  or  debaied  writers,  who  have  been 
the  firft  to  bow  down  before  their  idols,  are  obliterated,  together 
with  the  panegyrifts  of  the  princes  of  the  earth.  What  I  when  the 
time  is  fo  (liort  and  rapid,  fhall  we  employ  our  children  in  crowd- 
ing their  memories  with  a  number  of  names,  of  dates,  of  fads,  • 
and  genealogical  trees  ?  What  wretched  trifling,  when  the  vaft  fields 
of  morality  and  phyfics  lie  open  before  us!  It  is  to  no  purpofe  to 
fay  that  hiftory  furniHies  examples  of  inftrudion  to  fucceeding 
ages  J  they  are  pernicious  and  infamous  examples,  that  ferve 
merely  to  encourage  arbitrary  power,  and  to  render  it  more 
haughty  and  more  cruel,  by  fhewing  that  men  have  in  all  ages 
bowed  the  neck  like  (laves ;  by  expofing  the  fruitlefs  efforts  of  li- 
berty, expiring  imdcr  the  attacks  of  men  who  found  a  modern  ty- 
ranny on  that  of  the  ancients.  If  a  man  of  an  amiable,  virtuous 
charadcr  arofc,  his  cotempcraries  were  monfters,  by  whom  ail  his 
efforts  were  rendered  abortive.  This  pidure  of  virtue  trampled 
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under  foot  is  doubtlefs  very  jiift;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  it  is  highljiT 
dangerous  to  be  expofed.  It  is  only  for  the  man  of  determined  re- 
folution  to  behold  fuch  a  reprefentation  without  terror ;  and  he 
feels  a  fecret  joy  in  refledin^  on  the  tranfient  triumph  of  vice, 
and  the  eternal  reward  that  is  the  portion  of  virtue.  But  from 
children  fuch  pictures  fhould  be  concealed  ;  they  (liould  be  made  to 
contraft  a  placid  habit,  with  notions  of  order  and  equity,  which 
fliould,  fo  to  fpeak,  compofe  the  fubftance  of  their  minds.  We 
do  not  teach  them  an  idle  morality  that  confifts  in  frivolous  quef- 
tions,  but  one  that  is  pradlicable  and  may  be  applied  to  all  their 
adlions,  that  fpeaks  by  images,  that  forms  their  hearts  to  humanity, 
to  courage,  and  to  facrifice  felf-intereft,  or,  to  fay  all  in  one  word, 
to  generofity. 

*«  We  have  a  fufficlent  contempt  for  metaphyfics,  thofe  gloomy 
regions,  where  every  one  ered^s  a  fyflem  of  chimeras,  and  always 
to  no  purpofe.  It  isr  from  thence  they  have  drawn  iraperfeft^ 
images  of  the  divinity,  have  disfigured  his  eflence  by  refining  on 
his  attributes,  and  have  confounded  human  reafon  by  placing  it 
on  a  <lippery  and  moveable  point,  from  whence  it  is  continually 
ready  to  fall  into  doubt.  It  is  by  phyfics,  that  key  to  nature,  that 
living  and  palpable  fcience,  we  are  enabled  to  run  through  the  la- 
byrinth of  this  marvellous  affemblage  of  beings,  and  to  perceive 
the  wifdom  and  power  of  the  Creator;  that  fcience,  properly  iri- 
veltigated,  delivers  us  from  an  infinity  of  errors,  and  the  un- 
formed mafs  of  prejudices  give  place  to  that  pure  light  which  it 
fpreads  over  all  objeds. 

**  At  a  certain  age,  we  permit  a  young  man  to  read  the  poets. 
Thofe  of  the  prefent  da)^  know  how  to  unite  wifdom  with  enthu- 
fiafm :  they  do  not  deceive  reafon  by  a  cadence  and  harmony  of 
words,  and  find  tliemfelves  led,  as  it  were  ^gainft  their  inclination, 
into  the  falfe  and  the  capricious ;  nor  do  they  amufe  themfelves 
with  drcffing  of  puppets,  with  fpinning  of  counters,  or  fhaking 
the  cap  and  bells.  They  are  the  recorders  of  thofe  great  aftions 
that  illuftrate  humanity  j  their  heroes  are  taken  from  all  nations 
where  are  to  be  found  courage  and  virtue:  that  falfe  and  venal 
clarion,  which  vauntingly  flattered  the  colofles  of  the  earth,  is  to- 
tally deftroyed.  Poetry  has  preferved  that  veridical  trumpet  only, 
which  can  refound  through  a  long  feries  of  ages,  becaufe  it  de- 
clares, fo  to  fay,  the  judgment  of  pofterity.  Formed  by  fuch  mo- 
dels, our  children  acquire  juft  ideas  of  true  greatnefsj  and  the 
plow,  the  {huttle,  and  the  hammer  are  become  more  brilliant  ob- 
je(5ls  than  the  feepter,  the  diadem,  and  the  imperial  robe.* 

The  author  continues  his  obfervations  through  a  variety  of 
fubjeds  that  are  worthy  the  attention  of  a  fpeculative  and 
philofophicat  mind.  The  dodors  of  the  Sorbonne  next  pafs  in 
review  before  him  ;  he  delineates  in  the  prefent  tenfe  the  fu- 
ture ccconomy  of  the  hofpital  for  inoculation  ;  and  he  after- 
wards enters  the  importalit  field  of  theology  and  jurifprudence. 
An  extraiSl  from  the  chapter  on  the  latter  of  thefe  fubjeds 
will  convey  an  idea  of  that  rational  and  primitive  fimplicity, 
which  in  general  direds  the  reprefentaticns  of  this  ingeniotJs 
author. 

««  The- 
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"  The  potent  arm  which  bears  the  fword  of  Juftice  has  fmote 
that  enormous  body,  but  void  of  foul,  in  which  were  united  the 
avidity  of  the  wolf,  the  cunning  of  the  fox,  and  the  croaking  of 
The  raven.  Their  own  fubalterns,  whom  they  made  to' perifn  by 
famine  and  vexation,  were  the  firft  to  reveal  their  iniquities,  and 
to  arm  againft  them.  Themis  commanded,  and  the  herd  difap- 
peared.  Such  was  the  tr;igical  end  of  tliofe  raaacious  vermin,  who 
dcftroyed  whole  families  by  blotting  of  paper.' 

*  But  in  my  time  they  pretended,  that  without  their  aid  a  con- 
fiderable  part  of  the  citizens  would  remain  idle  at  the  tribunals, 
and  that  the  courts  of  juftice  themfelves  might  po.Tibly  become 
the  theatres  of  licence  and  diforder, — "  They  were  certainly  the 
proprietors  of  ftamped  paper,  who  talked  in  that  manner." — But 
how  can  caufes  be  decided  without  the  aid  of  attornies  ? — <«  O, 
our  caufes  are  decided  in  the  bed  manner  imaginable.  We  have 
referred  the  order  of  counfeliors,  who  know  the  dignity  and  ex- 
cellence of  their  inftitution,  and  being  ftill  more  difinterefted,  they 
have  become  more  refpeilable.  It  is  they  who  take  upon  them  ro 
explain  clearly  and  concifely  the  caufe  of  complaint,  and  that 
without  vehemence  or  exaggeration.  We  do  not  now  fee  a  pleader, 
by  labouring  a  tedious  infipid  brief,  though  fluffed  with  invedlives, 
heat  himfelf  to  a  degree  that  coils  him  his  life.  The  bad  man  can 
find  no  advocate  among  thefe  defenders  of  equity  ;  their  honour  is 
anfwerable  for  the  cauie  they  undertake ;  they  oblige  the  guilty, 
by  refufmg  to  defend  them,  to  appear  trembling  and  endeavour  to 
excufe  themfelves  before  a  court  where  they  have  no  advocate. 

**  Every  man  now  enjoys  the  primitive  right  of  pleading  his 
own  caufe.  They  never  fuffer  a  procefs  to  have  time  fufficient  to 
become  perplexed  ;  they  are  inveftigated  and  determiu.d  in  their 
origin  j  the  longeft  time  that  is  allowed  for  the  developing  any 
caufe,  when  it  is  obfcure,  is  that  of  a  yearj  the  judges,  moreover^ 
never  receive  any  prefents;  they  became  alhamed  of  that  difgrace- 
ful  privilege,  by  which,  at  firit,  they  received  but  trifles,  but,  at 
lalt,  exafted  the  moft  enormous  fums  ;  they  were  fenfible  that  they 
thereby  gave  examples  of  rapacity ;  and  that  if  there  be  any  cale 
in  which  intereft  ought  not  to  prevail,  it  is  that  important  and 
awful  inftance  where  man  pronounces  in  the  facred  name  of  juf- 
tice."— I  find  that  you  have  made  amazing'alterations  in  our  laws. 
*'  Your  laws !  Stop  there.  How  could  you  give  that  title  to  an  in- 
dlgefted  mafs  of  contradiiSlory  cuftoms,  to  thofe  old  (liattered  pa- 
pers that  contained'nothing  but  ideas  without  connedlion  and  gro- 
tcfque  precedencies  ?  How  could  you  adopt  that  barbarous  mafs, 
in  which  there  was  neither  plan,  nor  validity,  nor  objeft  ;  that 
confilled  merely  of  a  difgu(tful  compilation,  where  genius  and  per- 
feverance  were  abforbed  in  a  noifbme  abyfs  ?  There  have  arofe 
men  of  ability,  of  a  love  for  the  human  race,  and  of  courage  fuf- 
ficient to  induce  them  to  undertake  an  entire  reformation,  and  of 
that  capricious  mafs  to  form  a  regular  and  juft  bod)^  of  laws. 

*'  Our  kings  have  given  all  their  attention  to  this  immenfe  pro- 
je6l,  in  which  fo  many  thouLands  were  interefled.  It  has  been  ac- 
knowledged that  legillation  was  the  firll  of  ftudies.  The  names 
of  Lycurgus,  Solon,  and  thofe  who  have  followed  their  fleps,  are 
of  all  others  the  moil  refpeflable.  The  luminous  point  proceeded 
from  the  utmoft  north  ;  and,  as  if  nature  would  humble  our  pride, 
it  was  a  woman  who  began  that  important  revolution.^ 

"  Juftice  has  fpoke  by  the  voice  of  nature,  fovereign  legiflator, 
mother  of  virtue,  and  of  all  that  is  good  upon  the  earth  j  founded 
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on  reafon  and  humanity,  her  preceps  are  wife,  clear,  cdncife,  and 
few.  All  general  caules  have  been  foiefeen  and  included  in  the 
laws.  Particular  cafes  have  been  derived  from  them,  as  the 
branches  that  fpiingfrom  a  fertile  trunk;  and  equity,  more  fa- 
gacious  than  law  itfelf,  has  applied  practical  juftice  to  every  event. 
"  Thefe  new  laws  are  above  all  things  thrifty  of  human  blood  ; 
the  piihifliment  is  proportioned  to  the  crime;  we  have  difcarded 
your  captious  interrogatories,  and  the  tortures  of  conftfllon,  worthy 
of  the  tribunal  of  the  inquifition  ;  and  thoie  horrid  punifhments  cal- 
culated for  a  nation  of  cannibals.  We  do  not  put  a  robber  to 
death,  becaufe  \vc  know  that  it  would  be  injuftice  to  murder  him 
who  has  never  murdered  any  one ;  all  the  riches  on  the  earth  is 
not  equal  to  the  life  of  a  man;  we  punifh  him  by  the  lofs  of  his 
liberty;  blood  is  rarely  fpilt ;  and  when  we  are  forced  to  fhed  it, 
as  a  terror  to  bad  men,  it  is  done  with  the  greatell  folcmnity.  A 
miniller,  for  example,  who  abufes  the  confidence  of  his  fovereign,' 
by  employing  the  power  with  which  he  is  entrulled  .-\gainlt  the 
people,  can  find  no  pardon,  He  does  not,  however,  laiiguii'h  in 
a  dungeon;  the  punifliment  attends  the  crime;  and  if  a  doubt 
ariles,  we  chufe  nrther  to  (hew  him  mercy  than  to  run  the  horrid 
rifle  of  keeping  an  innocent  man  longer  in  piifon. 


be  a  public  and  ftriking  example  of  the  vigilance  of  juftice.  Over 
the  place  of  his  confinement  there  continually  remains  a  writing 
■which  explains  the  caute  of  it.  We  do  not  confine  men,  while 
living,  in  the  darknefs  of  the  tomb,  a  fruitlefs  punifliment,  and 
more  horrible  than  death  itfelf!  It  is  in  the  public  eye  our  prifbners 
fuffer  the  fname  of  their  chaftilement.  Every  citizen  knows  why 
this  man  is  condemned  to  imprifonment,  and  that  to  labour  at  the 
public  works.  He  whom  three  chaflifements  does  not  reform,  is 
marked,  not  on  the  flioulder,  but  the  forehead,  and  banifhed  for 
evei-  from  his  country." 

*  Inform  me,  I  entreat  you,  about  the  lettres  de  cachet;  what  is 
become  of  that  ready  and  infallible  expedient,  which  cut  fhort  all 
difficulties,  and  was  fo  convenient  to  pride,  revenge,  and  perfe- 
cution  ? — "  If  you  afk  this  quellion  ferioufly,"  replied  my  guide,  in 
afeveretone,  **  you  ofter  an  iai'ult  to  our  monarch,  to  the  nation, 
and  to  myfelf.  The  torture  and  the  lettre  de  cachet  are  ranked  toge- 
rher,  and  only  remain  to  pollute  the  pages  of  your  hiflory." 

Many  curious  and  interefting  fubjeils  occur  in  the  profecu- 
rion  of  thcfe  Memcirs,  of  which  an  account  will  be  given  in 
our  next  Review.  As  far  as  we  have  proceeded,  it  is  evident, 
that  the  author  poiTeflls  tafie,  and  a  fund  of  natural  and  jufl: 
obfervation.  From  the  pleafing  charafter  of  the  vifionary  age 
which  he  afFedls  to  defcribe,  he  has  chofen  an  advantageous 
fituation  for  a  retrofpeiltive  view  of  the  political  imperfedion 
of  the  prefent  times ;  and  it  would  tend  to  the  happinefs  of 
-mankind,  that  the  goveinmer.t  of  every  country  would  endea- 
vour to  remedy  the  deleds  in  legillatijn  and  manners  which 
arfe  cenfured  in  the  courfe  of  this  work. 

[  To  le  continued*  ] 
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JX.  the  Life  0/*  Thtodore  Agrippa  D'Aubigne,  containing  a 
fucctnd  Account  of  the  moji  remar liable  Occurrences  during  the  ci- 
'vil  Wars  of  France  in  the  Reigns  of  Charles  IX.    Henry  JII. 
Henry  IV.  and  in  the  Minority  of  Lewis  XIII.     '^vo.     5;.  3^/. 
boards,      Dilly.         " 
/^F  all  the  troubles  excited  in  Europe  on  account  of  religion 
^^^   in  the  fixteenth  century,  thofe  in  France  are  the  moft  re- 
markable ;   and  in  them  Theodore  Agrippa  D'Aubigne  was  no 
.  inconfiderable  a^or ;  the   writer   of  the   work  before  us,    ad- 
miring the  fpirit  and  conftancy  wiih  which  he  expofed   his  for- 
tune and  his  liie  in  defence  of  his  religion,  undertakes  not  only 
to  hold  forth  to  public  view   his  charadler,   which  ougnt  not 
to  fink  into  oblivion,  and  which  has  not  yet  met  with  an  hif- 
torian  who  has  done  it  juftice  in   thofe  effential  points   where 
it  merits  moll,   but  alfo  to   give  a  fair  reprefentation  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Huguenots,  in  oppofition  to  the  partial  ac- 
counts  given   of  them   by   various  writers  who   have  been  in- 
fluenced   by   party   and   religious  prejudices.     Both  thefe  pur- 
pofes  are^undoubtedly  laudable  ;  to  relate  the  avHons  of  a  vir- 
tuous man,  efpecially   thofe  in   the  trials   of  adverfity,   is  to 
give  mankind  the  propereft  lefTon  for  becoming  virtuous,  as  it 
may  induce  them  to  imitate  fuch  amiable  examples. 

Theodore  Agrippa  D'Aubigne  was  fon  to  John  D'Aubigne, 
lord  of  Brie,  in  Saintonge,  a  zealous  Huguenot,  who  was 
careful  not  only  to  procure  literary  inftruftion  for  his  fon,  but 
alfo  to  have  him  taught  early  the  principles  of  the  reformed 
religion  ;  and  we  are  told,  that  he  made  fo  great  a  proficiency 
in  learning,  as  to  be  able  at  fix  years  old  to  read  the  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages.  He  manifcfted  early  that 
fpirit  of  conftancy  and  refolution,  which  fticne  forth  through- 
out the  courfe  of  his  life  ;  an  inftance  of  it  appears  in  .he  re- 
ply which  he  made,  while  yet  a  child,  to  the  keeper  of  the 
prifon  in  uhicli  he  was  confined  for  being  a  heretic  who  af- 
fured  him  that  he  was  conderrned  to  death,  and  advifed  him 
to  abjure  his  hererly  immediately,  r:s  it  would  be  too  late  to 
do  it  when  the  hour  of  execution  came.  *  I  feel,'  faid  he, 
more  horror  at  the  thoughts  of  the  mafs,  than  at  the  ap- 
proaches o{  <'eath  !'  no  pains  had,  indeed,  been  fpared  to  in- 
flil  this  fenriment  into  his  mind,  his  tutor  having  been  of  the 
reformed  religion,  and  his  father  having  omitted  no  opportu- 
nity of  infpiring  him  with  abhorrence  of  the  Catholic  rehgion. 
We  fhall  relate  one  circumft^jnce,  which  (hows  to  wliai  an 
height  the  cider  D'Aubigne's  hatred  of  it  was  arrived.-^  When 
Agrippa  D'Aubigne  had  attained  his  ninth  year,  his  father 
carried  him  to  Paris;  in  their  journey  thither,  they  arrived  ai 
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Amboife  foon  after  the  confplracy  of  the  difcontented  Catho- 
lics and  the  Huguenots  againll  the  Guifes  had  been  difcovered, 
defeated,  and  very  feverely  puniflied  ;  many  of  the  confpira- 
tors'  heads  were  ftill  fixed  on  the  gallows,  and  fo  little  chang- 
ed, that  the  elder  D'Aubigne  could  difiinguifh  the  faces  of 
his  friends.  So  afRiding,  and  fo  horrible  a  fpedtacle  thrcW 
him  off  his  guard,  and  although  he  was  in  the  midft  of  a 
crowd  of  feven  or  eight  hundred  perfons,  ftruck  with  horror 
and  refentmenr,  he  cried  out,  *'  Oh,  the  traitors,  they  have 
murdered  France  ;'*  and  laying  his  hand  on  his  fon's  head, 
faid,  **  My  fon,  I  charge  thee,  at  the  hazard  of  thine  own 
head,  as  I  will,  at  the  hazard  of  mine,  to  revenge  thefe  ho- 
nourable chiefs,  and  if  thou  failefl  to  attempt  it,  my  curfe 
fhall  fall  upon  thee."  The  crowd,  that  were  beholding  the 
horrid  fpedlacle  with  the  malignant  pleafure  of  cruel  btgots, 
were  fo  offended  at  the  boldnefs  of  D'Aubigne,  that  it  was 
with  difficulty  he  and  his  efcorte  efcaped  the  effedls  of  their 
refentment.' 

In  the  year  '^^'"jy  the  Huguenots  having  taking  arms,  be- 
caufe  the  terms  granted  by  a  pacification  had  n-)t  been  ful- 
filled, Agrippa  D'Aubigne,  who  was  ihen  about  feventeen 
years  of  age,  determined  to  enter  among  the  Huguenot  troops  ; 
but  his  guardian  not  approving  it,  had  clofely  confined  him  ; 
and  to  hinder  his  efcape,  caufed  his  deaths  to  be  taken  from 
him  every  night  j  yet  this  precaution  ccxuld  not  prevent  his 
joining  a  party  of  his  companions,  who,  when  going  to  the 
war,  palled  by  his  chamber  in  the  night,  and  fired  a  gun  as  a 
fignal  to  him,  and  whom,  when  he  had  let  himfelf  down  by 
his  fheets,  he  ran  afier  barefooted,  and  with  no  othei-  cover- 
ing than  his  fhirt,  his  feet  bleeding  with  the  wo*finds  which 
they  received  from  the  (harpnefs  of  the  ftones. 

From  a  youth  of  fuch  a  fpirit  and  abilities,  the  caufe  he 
engaged  in  was  likely  to  reap  fome  fervice  ;  and  accordingly, 
we  find  the  fuccefs  of  many  of  the  Huguenot  enterprizes  were 
owing  to  his  courage  and  prefcnce  of  mind. 

Young  D'Aubigne  met  with  opportunities  of  (hewing  his 
bravery  before  a  peace  was  concluded,  after  which,  returning 
to  take  pofllfiion  of  his  paternal  eftate,  he  had  the  vexation 
to  find  it  poflefied  by  a  maternal  relation,  who  pretended  that 
he  had  authentic  teftimony  of  the  death  of  D'Aubigne;  and 
it  was  not  without  the  greatell:  difficulty  that  this  ufurpation 
was  fet  afide. 

D'Aubigne  going  foon  after  to  Paris  to  follicit  permiffion  to 
lead  into  the  fervice  of  the  Low  Countries  a  company  which 
he  had  raifed,  happened  to  wound  an  officer,  who  attempted 
to  arreft  him  for  having  been  fecond  to  a  friend  in  a  duel.    A 
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;providential  circumftance  for  him,  as  he  was  obliged  In  confe-i 
.quence  to  fly  from  Paris,  which  he  did  three  days  before  the 
HiafTacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 

We  have  here  a  particular  relation  of  that  fatal  event,  which 
we  fhall  tranfcribe,  as  it  will  fcrve  to  give  our  readers  a  fpeci- 
men  of  the  author's  ftyle,  which  they  will  find  to  be  not  very 
animated  ;  premifmg  only,  that  the  admiral  de  Coligni,  who 
•was  at  the  head  of  the  Huguenot  party,  having  been  fliot  at 
from  a  window,  it  is  here  fuppofed  that  the  king  and  the 
^ueen-mother,  who  had  concerted  the  plan  for  the  mallacr-e, 
expeded  the  Huguenots  would,  by  attempting  to  revenge  the 
affaffination,  give  a  fair  pretence  for  the  Catholics  to  take  arms, 
and  proceed  to  a  general  maffacre  of  them ;  but  the  Hugue- 
nots made  no  fuch  attempt, 

*  Thus  difappointed,  the  court  was  reduced  to  profecute  th'^ 
•deteftable  plan  without  the  colour  of  provocation,  and  th?  24tb 
of  Auguft,  the  feftival  of  St.  Bartholomew,  was  fixed  upon  fo>' 
the  moit  horrible  action  ever  recorded  in'hiftory.  To  the  duke  of 
Guife  was  entrufted  the  management  of  the  whole  affair ;  and  to 
gratify  his  private  revenge,  he  began  it  a  little  before  midnight, 
by  caufing  the  admiral's  houfe  to  be  attacked.  The  admiral, 
waked  out  of  his  fleep  by  the  noife,  threw  himfelf  out  of  bed,  and 
Hipping  on  his  night-gown,  bade  Merlin,  hisminifter,  who  lay  in 
•his  room,  read  prayers  to  him  j  but  the  poor  man,  lefs  intrepid 
than  the  admiral,  who  tbo\ight  not  of  preferving  his  mortal  ex- 
illence,  but  of  preparing  himfelf  for  eternal  life,  was  little  able  to 
comply  i  which  the  admiral  perceiving,  faid  to  him,  and  other  of 
his  attendants  who  were  in  the  chamber,  *'  Save  yourfelves,  my 
friends  j  all  is  over  with  me  j  I  have  long  been  prepared  for  death." 
All  but  one  of  them  fought  their  fafety  by  flight.  A  foldier  who 
knew  not  the  admiral's  perfon  entered,  and  alking  him  who  he 
•was,  the  admiral,  who  was  at  prayers,  replied  with  perfe6t  com- 
pofure,  **  I  am  he  whom  you  feek.  If  you  are  a  foldier,  as  you 
appear  to  be,  you  ought  to  refpe6t  my  grey  hairs  j  but  do  what 
you  will,  you  can  fliorten  my  life  only  by  a  few  days."  The  man 
inftantly  ftabbed  him.  All  the  foldiers  that  followed  him  did  the 
fame,  and  threw  the  body,  covered  with  wounds,  out  at  the  window, 
where  it  was  inhumanly  mangled  by  the  bigotted  populace,  and  his 
head  fent  to  Rome. 

«  The  maflacre  foon  became  general  in  every  part  of  the  town. 
A  gentleman  of  above  fourfcoie  years  old,  who  had  the  care  of  the 
young  prince  of  Conti,  was  not  fpared,  though  his  venerable  grey 
hairs  feemed  to  .exhort  to  mercy,  and  ftill  more  the  infantine  fond- 
nefs  of  the  Prince  of  Conti,  who  hanging  about  his  neck,  endea- 
voured with  his  little  hanjs  to  ward  off  the  blows  of  the  murderer. 
La  Force,  in  bed  with  his  tv/o  Ions,  was  fiain  with  the  eldeft  of 
them,  while  the  youngeft,  only  twelve  years  old,  lying  between 
them,  and  covered  with  their  blood  and  his  own,  he  being  alfo 
wounded,  appeared  to  be  dead,  and  was  thought  fo  by  all  who 
faw  them.  In  this  fituation  he  heard  many  commend  the  barbarity 
of  their  murderers,  laying  it  was  neceflary  to  kill  the  young 
wolves  with  the  old  one :  but  he  ftill  a6led  his  part  fo  well,  that 
no  one  fuppofed  him  living }  till  in  the  evening  he  heard  a  perfon 
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who  had  entered  the  chamber,  execrate  the  inhuman  perpetrators 
of  fuch  an  aftion,  and  call  on  God  to  revenge  it,  he  then  ftarted 
from  under  the  dead  bodies,  and  cried  out  to  be  conduced  to  the 
arlenal,  which  was  immediately  done ;  nwr  would  Biron,  who  had 
the  command  of  it,  deliver  him  up,  though  he  was  feverely  me- 
naced for  affording  him  refuge.  This  La  Force  afterwards  became 
adirt'nguilhed  commander  among  the  Huguenots,  and  married  Bi- 
ron's  daughter.  ' 

*  The  martacre  was  in  no  place  more  furioufiy  carried  on  than  in 
the  Louvre.  Vicomte  Tefan,  with  tiis  wounds  bleedmg,  fled  from 
liis  ailailants  into  the  queen  of  Navarre's  chamber,  and  throwing 
liimfelf  ««n  her  bed,  covered  her  wirh  blood,  and  filled  her  with 
terror,  as  fhe  was  ignorant  of  what  was  pafling.  The  captain  of 
the  guard  promifed  her  to  fave  his  life,  and  having  made  her  put 
on  a  gown,  conducted  \\tx  to  the  duchefs  of  Lorraine's  apart- 
jnent.  In  her  way  thither  a  gentleman  mortally  wounded  by  a 
foldier  fell  dead  at  her  feet.  At  To  flib-  king  a  fpeclacle  flie  fainted 
away.  She  no  fooner  entered  the  duchess  of  Lorraine's  chamber, 
than  two  of  the  king  of  Navarie's  attendants  rulhed  in,  and  fall- 
ing at  her  feet  befought  her  protedVion.  She  haftened  to  the  king, 
her  brother,  who  at  her  intreaty  ordered  that  their  lives  Ihould  be 
fpared. 

*  Some  of  the  Huguenots  who  were  in  the  fuburbs,  taking 
alarm  at  the  noife  they  heard,  efcaped;  but  as  they  pafTcd  the 
Seine,  the  king  himfelffhot  at  them,  crying  out,  Kill,  kill.  After' 
the  admiral's  body  had  been  drawn  about  the  ftreet>,  and  mangled 
by  the  populace,  they  hanged  it  by  the  neck  on  a  gibbet  at  Mont- 
faugon,  where  the  king  went  to  take  a  view  of  it ;  and  fome  of 
thole  who  accompanied  him  holding  their  nofes,  offended  by  the 
ftench  of  the  body,  the  king  laughed  at  rher\i,  and  faid,  with  Vi- 
tellins.  The  fmell  of  a  dead  enemy  is  always  agreeable. 

*  That  the  defign  of  the  court  was,  originally  to  attribute  the 
maflacre  to  the  revenge  they  hoped  the  Huguenots  would  attempt 
9gainll  the  duke  of  Guife  for  the  aflafTuiation  of  the  admiral,  ap- 
pears pretty  ftrongly.from  the  king's  proceedings  5  .who,  on  the 
evening  of  the  fecond  day,  wrote  with  the  fame  hand  with  which 
he  had  fiiot  at  the  poor  flying  wretches,  to  feveral  princes  and 
foreign  ftates,  difclairaing  his  having  had  any  fliare  in  the  horrors 
of  that  bufmefs,  and  charging  it  on  the  family  of  Guife,  as  the 
effect  of  their  private  revenge  j  concludiug  his  letters  with  thefe 
words,  **  I  am  with  the  king  of  Navarie,  my  brother,  and  my 
coufin  the  prince  of  Conde ;  if  they  are  in  any  danger,  I  am  de- 
termined to  fhare  it  with  them."  He  2 1  the  fame  time  ordered  the 
niaflacre  to  ceafe,  but  was  not  obeyed  \  it  continued  while  any 
Huguenot  of  whatever  fex  or  age  was  to  be  found  in  Paris :  the 
river  Seine  was  covered  with  dead  bodies,  and  the  ftreets  ran  with 
blood.  The  rage  of  bigotry  is  fo  early  imbibed,  that  children  of 
ten  yea-rs  old  dragged  babes  in  fwadling  cioaths  through  ftreams 
of  blood  to  be  flaughtered ;  and  the  inhuman  bigots  killed  infants, 
who  too  young  to  be  fufceptible  of  fear,  played  with  their  beards 
as  thinking  them  in  fport,  till  they  felt  the  fatal  ftroke.  An  uncle 
murdered  two  of  his  little  nieces  who  had  hidden  themfelves  under 
the  bed,  believing  he  was  going  to  whip  them.  The  cruelties  then 
committed  are  too  many  to  be  enumerated,  and  feveral  of  them 
too  horrible  to  relate.  Some  orthodox  Catholics  were  involved  in 
this  dellrudiion  from  the  interelted  views  of  their  legal  heirs,  or 
|"iom  the  refsntment  of  private  enemies,  who  took  advantage  of 
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this  fcafon  of  confufion.  It  had  been  deliberated  in  council  whe, 
ther  Biron  and  the  Montmorencies  (hould  not  be  included  in  the 
maflTacre,  as  favouring  the  Huguenots,  and  being  at  variance  with, 
the  houfe  of  Gaife';  buc  as  the  conftabie  was  then  abfent  from  Paris, 
it  was  judged  more  advifeable  to  fpare  the  whole  family,  as  they 
could  not  deilroy  them  all.  Biron,  governor  of  the  arfenal,  de- 
fended himfeif  by  firing  cannon  ngninit  his  affailants.  The  fcreams 
and  groans  of  the  dying,  and  the  imprecations  of  the  murderers, 
fo  far  overcome  every  other  found,  that  in  the  ilreets  people  could 
not  diftinguifh  the  voices  pf  thofe  who  fpoke.' 

We  cannot  help  obferving  here,  that  if  the  court  had  any 
hopes  of  the  Huguenots'  attempting  to  revenge  the  aflaflina- 
tion  oi^  Cdligni,  and  of  having  thereby  a  pretence  for  excuf- 
ing  the  maflacre,  it  was  very  impolitic  to  allov/  him  a  guard 
round  his  houfe,  and  to  advife  his  collecting  his  friends  into 
the  neighbourhood  as  an  additional  fecurity,  all  which  was 
done.  This  was  endeavo  ring  to  pacify  them,  inflead  of  irri- 
tating them,  which  would  have  anfwered  their  ])urpofe  bet- 
ter. It  is  not  theretore  probable,  that  there  was  any  inten- 
tion of  throwing  the  blame  on  them,  whom  even  their  ene- 
mies allow  to  have  been  quieted  with  the  Itaft  fliadow  of  fa- 
tisfa£lion  for  injuria  s.  and  to  have  often  1  id  dovvn  their  arms 
on  the  bare  prom.ife  of  not  being  opprefled. 

When  the  formidable  confederacy  known  by  the  name  .of 
the  Holy  League  was  en  ered  into  by  the  Catholics  in  1577  ; 
D*Aubigne  was  fent  through  many  of  the  provinces  to  exa- 
mine into  the  ftate  and  aifpofitions  of  the  Huguenots,  and  to 
order  the  leaders  to  draw  their  men  together,  that  they  might, 
when  occafion  called  for  it,  more  eafily  aflemble  an  army  ;  of 
which  commiffion  he  acquitted  himfeif  diligently,  though  not 
without  being  feveral  times  in  imminent  danger  of  being  ap- 
prehended :  and  as  foon  as  the  party  found  it  neceffuy  to  take 
up  arms,  we  find  him  engaged  in  the  warfare,  and  meet  with 
proofs  of  that  intrepidity  which  frequently  in  the  war  led  him 
into  the  greateft  dangers,  fo  that  more  than  once  he  gave  up 
all  hopes  of  preserving  his  life,  and  only  hoped  to  die  nobly. 

D'Aubigne  was  remarkable  for  his  franknels  of  fpeech,  and 
at  the  fame  time  was  very  incautious  %  lying  one  night  (while 
equerry  to  the  king  of  Navaire)  with  the  Sieur  de  la  Force  in 
the  king's  garjie  ro  e,  he  whi  pered  in  his  companion's  ear, 
•  Certainly  our  mafter  is  the  moft  covetous,  and  moft  un- 
grateful mortal  upon  earth.'  Receiving  no  anfwer,  he  re- 
peated the  accufation  ;  but  la  Force  being  fcarcely  awake,  did 
not  hear  him  diftinftly,  and  alked,  *  What  do  you  fay,  D'Au- 
bigne.?* •  Cannot  you  hear  him,'  faid  the  king,  «  He  tells 
you  Tam  the  moft  covetous  and  moft  ungrateful  mortal  on 
earth.*     At  another  time,  when  Henry  was  flattering  feveral 
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perfons  with  hopes  of  giving  them  his  fiiier  in  marriage, 
D'Aubigne  being  in  bed  with  Frontenac,  whifpered  him, 
*  How  many  brothers  our  mafter  makes  out  of  one  fifter.* 
Frontenac,  who  did  not  underftand  him,  afkirig^  him  what  he 
faid,  the  king  called  out,  *  Are  you  deaf,  Frontenac  ?  he  fays 
I  make  many  brothers  out  of  one  fifter/  D'Aubigne,  with- 
out being  difconcerted,  replied,  *  Go  to  Deep,  Sire,  we  have 
a  great  deal  more  to  fay.* 

After  the  death  of  Henry  III.  when  the  king  of  Navarre 
fucceeded  to  the  crown,  the  Huguenots  hoped  to  fee  the  exer- 
cife  of  their  religion  fecured,  but  thefe  hopes  vanifhed  on  that 
monarch's  recanting  his  former  tenets,  and  becoming  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Romifh  church  ;  but  as,  before  his  converfion,  he 
tiad  ordered  the  churches  to  convene  a  {ynoA  to  ele<^l  deputies 
to  receive  his  direAions  for  their  future  condufl,  although  he 
now  revoked  that  order,  .the  aflembly  met,  and  D'Aubigne, 
who  had  retired  from  court,  diftinguiOied  himfelf  wiih  his 
iifual  fpirit  in  rcprefenting  the  unhappy  condition  of  the  Hu- 
guenot party  ;  fo  that  deputies  were  chofen,  who  prefented  a 
petition  to  the  king,  which  produced  the  republication  of  an 
cdift  in  their  favour,  but  with  little  effedl,  the  provincial  par- 
liaments refuGng  to  regifter  it.  D'Aubigi  e,  however,  conti- 
iiued  his  care  to  ferve  the  party,  even  after  his  return  to  courts 
taking  no  little  pains  in  perfuading  the  king  to  favour  it,  who 
not  long  after,  to  put  an  end  to  the  cohtinu^l  feuds  in  his 
kingdom,  fgned  the  famous  ediil  of  Nantes. 

In  the  latter  part  of  D'Aubigne's  life,  he  was  rendered  very 
unhappy  by  the  depravity  of  his  eldeft  fon  Conftant  D'Aubigne, 
of  whofe  education  he  had  taken  the  greateft  care,  but  who 
ibrfool;  his  fiudies,  abandoned  himfelf  to  gaming  and  drunken- 
pefs,  and  married  a  woman  unworthy  of  his  rank,  whom  he 
afterwards  inhumanly  killed  ;  fo  inefficacious  is  all  the  care 
that  can  be  taken  to  inftil  virtuous  principles  into  a  heart 
which  is  by  nature  vicioufly  inclined.  Nor  was  this  the  only 
•vexation  of  his  old  age;  for,  when  feventy  years  of  age,  we 
find  him  compelled  to  feek  fhelter  at  Geneva,  being  grown 
obnoxious  to  the  court  of  France.  Such  a  variety  of  fnares 
were  laid  for  him  in  his  way,  that  it  was  with  the  utmoft  diffi- 
culty he  made  his  efcape,  but  he  was  received  honourably  at 
Geneva,  where  ftill  his  enemies  perfecuted  him,  avowedly- 
hiring  afTafiins  to  murder  him  ;  yet  was  the  alfedion  of  his 
friends  fo  ardent,  that  they  fpared  no  pains  to  fruftrate  all  at- 
tempts againft  him,  and  he  had  the  happinefs  to  find  their 
efteem  for  him  encreafe  till  his  death,  which  happened  at  the 
at^e  of  fourfcore  years. 
^  With 
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With  refpe£l  to  the  merit  of  this  work,  the  narrative  is 
{imple  and  unornamented  ;  and  we  believe  the  fads  are  related 
with  more  impartiality  than  they  have  been  by  the  greater 
part  of  preceding  hiftorians  j  no  fmall  Ihare  of  the  materials 
is,  however,  extraded  from  D'Aubigne's  Univerfal  Hiftory, 
and  from  the  Memoirs  of  his  own  Life,  which  he  drew  up  for 
the  ufc  of  his  family ;  but  he  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of 
integrity. 

It  is  a  melancholy  reflexion,  which  muft  occur  on  the  pe- 
rufal  of  almoft  every  page  of  this  hiftory,  that  the  rage  of 
bigotry  Ihould  extend  fo  far,  as  to  make  men  pradife  the 
moft  horrid  cruelties  on  each  other,  merely  on  account  of 
difference  in  opinion. 

X.  PraSiical  EJ/ays  upon  Intermitting  Fe'vers^  DropJIeSy  Difeafet  of 
the  Livery  the  Epilepfy,  the  Colic,  Dyftnteric  Fluxesy  and  the 
Operation  of  Calomel.  By  Daniel  Lyfons,  Af.  Z).  8a/o.  3/. 
fe'wed.    Wilkie. 

A  FTER  delivering  a  brief  account  of  the  nature  and  caules 
■^^  of  the  various  difeafts  here  treated  of,  the  author  relates 
the  method  of  cure  which  he  has  found  to  be  moft  fuccefsfuj 
in  each,  and  confirms  the  utility  of  the  praftice  he  recom- 
mends, by  producing  the  hiftory  of  feveral  cafes.  In  the  in- 
termitting fever  he  ftrongly  advifes  the  ufe  of  two  fcruples  of 
Peruvian  bark  joined  to  one  of  Virginian  fnake  root,  two  or 
three  dofes  of  which  will  rarely  fail  of  putting  a  flop  to  any 
diflindl  tertian,  or  quartan  ague.  Dr.  Lyfon  would  feem  to 
claim  the  merit  of  being  the  firft  author  who  advifes  fuch  an 
union  of  the  bark  and  fnake-root  as  has  been  mentioned ;  but 
we  cannot  admit  the  juflnefs  of  this  pretenfion  any  farther  than 
what  regards  the  proportion  he  fpecifies  of  thefe  medicines  ; 
for  Huxham,  and  other  pra6lical  writers  have  recommended 
the  fame  combination.  This  author  informs  us,  that  in  fome 
cafes  he  has  alfo  found  calomel  advantageous  in  the  fame  fe- 
vers ;  a  remark  which  has  alfo  been  made  formerly. 

In  treating  of  the  dropfy.  Dr.  Lyfons  relates  fome  cafes  con- 
firming the  obfervations  of  Dr.  Monro  refpedling  the  good  ef- 
feds  of  calomel  in  that  diforder ;  and  he  alfo  produces  feve- 
ral inftances  of  the  beneficial  ufe  of  Bath  waters,  when  the 
difcafe  was  obftinate.  The  author  afterwards  makes  fome  ob- 
fervations on  the  effeds  of  purges  in  dropfies ;  as  alfo  of  tap- 
ing, fcarifications,  fetons,  and  bliflers.  The  lafl  of  thefe 
fedions  we  (hail  lay  before  the  reader. 

'  The  fame  objedion  that  is  made  againft  evacuating  the 

water  of  dropfies  fuddenly   by  tlie  ufe  of  flrong  hydragogue 

"  purges. 
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purges,  namely  the  fainting,  or  death  that  rometimes  enfue, 
holds  equally  good  againfl  tapping  :  but  when  this  operation 
i  performed,  the  inconveniencies  abovementioncd  are  gene- 
rall)  guarded  againft  by  the  application  of  rollers,  or  ban*- 
dages,  to  the  abdomen  ;  by  which  the  inteftines  being  kept' 
clofely  prefled  upon  the  large  blood  vefTels,  thefe  lart  cannot 
dilate,  as  they  would  othcrwife  do,  upon  tiie  preflure  of  the 
water  being  taken  off.  And  in  cafe*  of  fuch  a. 'dilatation  ,the 
blood  being  received  into  thofe  yielding  arteries,  in  larger 
quantities  than  ufual,  would  defert  the  head,  and  occafioa 
faintings,  and  death,  of  which  feveral  inftances  happened  be- 
fore this  n  ceflary  caution  was  obi'erved. 

*  A  tdta;  event  may  alfo  happen  by  the  fame  means  in  con- 
fequence  of  fcarificarions,  of  which  I  remember  an  inftance 
that  happf  ned  whilft  I  attended  St.  Thomas's  hofpital.  A 
ftrong  It buft  man,  labouring  under  an  anafarca  to  a  very 
great  degree,  was,  within  a  few  days  after  his  admiflion,  fca- 
rified  upon  his  ancles-  The  water  was  evacuated  plentifully, 
and  the  tumified  body  fubfided  to  admiration ;  but  he  died 
within  two  days  after  the  operation  was  performed. 

*  Setons,  iitiies,  and  blifiers,  as  they  evacuate  the  water 
inore  flowly,  are  not  fo  liable  to  the  above  objedions :  there 
are  however  inconveniences  attending  the  ufe  of  thefe,  fufficient 
to  make  us  wifh  to  avoid  iliem.  The  anpients  had  a  great 
opinion  of  thefe  topical  remedies,  and  the  Egyptians  were  par- 
ticularly fond  of  fcarifications  in  order  to  a  radical  cure.  Prof- 
per  Alpinus  however  complains,  that  many  who  were  entirely 
cured  of  immenfe  dropfical  fwelling^  by  fcarifications,  yet  died 
by  mortifications  of  the  legs  and  feet,  caufcd  by  the  incifions. 
At  prefent  I  believe  they  are  generally  ufed  as  auxiliaries,  ra- 
ther than  principals  in  the  cure  of  a  dropfy.  And  when  any 
of  thefe  external  drains  have  been  found  of  temporary,  op 
lafting  fervice,  I  very  much  doubt  whether  the  diforder  might 
rot  have  received  as  efFctflual  and  radical  a  cure  by  internal 
means  without  their  afilftance.* 

In  indurations  of  the  liver,  Dr.  Lyfons  likewife  recommends 
the  ufe  of  calomel,  as  the  moft  effectual  remedy,  and  relates 
many  cafes  wherein  Bath  waters  have  been  ferviceable  in  dif- 
tjafes  of  that  organ. 

In  the  fedlion  on  the  epilepfy,  we  meet  with  a  very  extra- 
ordinary account  of  the  good  effedls  of  ligatures,  which  de- 
ferves  to  be  extrafted. 

<  We  are  told,  that  when  the  firft  fymptoms  of  an  ap- 
proaching epilepfy  are  perceived  in  the  extremities,-  and  liga- 
tures applied  above  the  part  affrQed,  the  diforder  may  be 
confined  to  that  part,  and  not  fuffered   to  a fcend  beyond   the 

liga- 
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ligature.     Of  this  I  had  the  fatisfadion  to  make  a  fuccefsful 
experiment  in  the  following  cafe. 

*  Being  Tent  tor  fome  years  ago  to  P.  K.  a  farmer's  daugh- 
ter near  Gloucefter,  of  about  twenty  years  of  age,  troubled 
with  epileptic  fits,  which  frequently  returned,  I  found  lier  iq 
bed,  and  feeing  her  in  the  agony  of  a  paroxifm  ftaid  by  her 
till  it  ended.  Upon  enquiry  in  what  manner  the  fits  came 
on,  I  was  informed,  that  they  always  were  firft  perceived  in 
the  feet,  that  they  afcended  thence  by  degrees  to  the  body, 
and  iallly  to  the  head,  when  the  convulfions  became  violent, 
and  univerfal. 

*  Upon  this  intelligence,  remembering  the  accounts  given  of 
the  cfi^"eds  of  ligatures  in  fuch  cafes,  I  got  the  patient's  gar- 
ters, and  having  doubled  them,  and  prepared  two  fhort  bits  of 
flicks,  I  placed  them  one  below  each  knee,  in  the  manner  of 
torniquets,  \\k^  previous  to  the  amputations  of  limbs. 

*  Having  placed  my  torniquets,  I  waited  the  approach  of 
the  next  fit :  and  the  patient  telling  me,  that  fhe  felt  the  dif- 
order  in  her  left  foot,  1  immediately  turned  the  torniquet  upon 
that  leg.  1  his  ftriaure  flopping  the  afcent  of  the  difeafe, 
the  foot  (hook  confiderably,  and  Ihe  foon  informed  me,  that 
the  other  foot  was  alfo  affeded.  I  then  committed  the  care 
of  the  left  torniquet  to  the  patient's  fifter,  and  twiikd  that  I 
had  put  loofe  upon  the  right  leg. 

*  This  method  had  the  defired  efFefl.  The  epilepfy  pro- 
ceeded no  farther  than  the  ligatures,  but  the  feet  fhook  moft 
violently,  and  made  fo  ridiculous  an  appearance,  that  the  girl 
herfelf,  though  in  the  greateft  diflrefs,  could  not  refrain  from 
laughing  heartily,  and  almoft  at  the  fame  inftant,  begging  us 
to  let  the  difeafe  take  its  courfe  ;  left  her  feet  fhould  drop  off 
by  the  violence  of  their  agitation,  which  /he  faid  was  into- 
lerable. After  fome  tim.e  the  convulfions  in  the  feet  ceafed; 
when  I  loofened  the  torniquets,  and  left  her,  giving  direc- 
tions to  her  mother  and  fifter  to  repeat  the  fame  method, 
whenever  the  firs  returned. 

*  The  fits  afterwards  became  weaker,  and  the  fame  means 
being  ufed,  whenever  notice  was  given  of  their  approach,  they 
were  at  laft  entirely  cured  without  medicine ;  and  the  girl  in- 
formed me,  within  this  half  year,  that  fhe  had  been  free  from 
them  ever  fince.'      ' 

The  author  relates  the  hiflory  of  an  operation  fuccefsfully 
performed  on  the  head  of  a  bull,  in  the  mannej  mentioned 
by  VVepfer,  for  extrading  a  hydatid,  fuppofed  to  be  the  caufe 
of  an  epileptic  diforder ;  and  he  thence  takes  occafion  to  fug- 
gefl  the  expediency  of  the  trepan,  in  cafes  of  the  fame  na- 
ture in  the  human  fpecies.     He  alfo  delivers  an  account  of 
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fome  cafes  where  calomel  had  good  effedls  in  the  epilepfy ; 
and  recommends  the  fame  medicine  in  certain  cafes  of  the  co- 
lic, and  dyfenteric  fluxes. 

The  practice  recommended  in  this  treatife  is  in  general  fim* 
pie  and  rational,  and  appears  to  be  well  fupported  by  appofite 
and  authentic  cafes. 


XI.  Ohfer'vations  on  the  Operation  and  Vfe  of  Mercury  in  the  Ve* 
nereal  Difeafe.  By  Andrew  Duncan,  M.  Z>.  ^vo,  is,  6d,  boards* 
Cadell. 

THIS  treatife  is  divided  into  feven  chapters,  in  the  firft  of 
which  is  delivered  an  account  of  the  general  properties 
of  mercury.  In  the  fecond,  the  author  combats  the  opinion, 
that  mercury  cures  the  lues  venerea  by  the  evacuation  it  pro- 
duces ;  where  he  endeavours  to  (hew,  with  great  perfpicuity 
and  clofenefs  of  reafoning,  that  the  arguments  alledged  in  fa- 
vour of  that  doftrine  are  totally  indecifive,  as  either  being 
founded  on  wrong  principles,  or,  though  admitted  in  their 
greateft  latitude,  incompetent  for  eftablifhing  fuch  a  theory. 
Evacuation,  he  obferves,  does  not  produce  a  cure  of  the  ve- 
iiereal  difeafe,  when  excited  in  an  equal,  or  even  a  much 
greater  degree  by  the  ufe  of  other  medicines,  than  what  fol- 
lows the  exhibition  of  fuch  a  quantity  of  mercury  as  effectually 
cures  the  difeafe.  Befides,  that  the  venerear  difeafe  is  never 
inore  fuccefsfuUy  cured  by  mercury,  than  when  it  is  evident 
from  every  fign,  that  the  evacuation  arifmg  from  it  is  leaft 
confiderable. 

The  third  chapter  contains -an  examination  of  the  opinion, 
that  mercury  cures  the  lues  venerea,  by  afling  as  an  antidote  to 
the  venereal  matter.  After  ftating  various  arguments  on  both 
fides  of  the  queftion,  the  author  juftly  concludes,  that  this 
theory  is  to  be  adopted,  if  not  as  abfolutely  certain,  at  leaft, 
as  lefs  incumbered  with  difficulties,  and  as  fupported  by  more 
probable  arguments  than  any  other. 

The  fourth  chapter  prefents  us  with  a  view  of  the  different 
mercurial  preparations  employed  in  medicine  ;  the  fifth  treats 
of  the  mercurial  preparations  intended  to  aft  immediately 
upon  the  parts  affefled  with  the  lues  venerea  ;  and  the  fixth, 
of  thofe  intended  to  a6l  in  the  cure  of  the  lues  venerea,  by 
entering  the  fyftem.  The  feventh  chapter  contains  cautions 
to  be  obferved  in  the  employment  of  mercury  in  the  lues  vene- 
rea, as  depending  either  on  the  nature  of  the  medicine  itfelf, 
-or  on  the  condition  of  the  patient  in  whom  it  is  employed, 
■"We  iliall  prefent  our  readers  with  part  of  the  author's  obferva- 
tions  on  this  important  fubje6l» 

a  «  Mer- 
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*  Mercury,  in  an  aftive  ftate,  when  introduced  into  the 
fyftem,  has,  in  every  cafe,  more  or  lefs  a  tendency  to  afFed 
the  inteftines.  This  aftion,  while  it  feldom  co-operates  with 
its  other  efFefts  in  curing  the  difeafe,  frequently  produces  the 
itjoft  nufchievous  confequences  in  the  conltitution.  When  it 
occurs,  therefore,  it  is  but  natural  to  think  of  checking  it« 
This  may  often  be  fuccefsfully  done,  by  the  employment  of 
means  fitted  to  promote  a  determination  to  the  furface.  Where 
this  method  fails,  it  may  frequently  be  obviated,  by  giving 
opium  at  the  fame  time  with  the- mercurial. 

•  Another  confequence  which  often  arifes  from,  adive  mer- 
cury, when  introduced   into  the  fyftem   in  any  confiderable 
quantity,  is  its  exciting  falivation.     This  difcharge  is  attended 
with  numberlefs  inconveniencies,  and  it  is  at  the  fame  time  na 
farther  neceffary  to  a  cure,  than  as  it  is  a  proof  of  the  quan- 
tity of  adlive  mercury  which  is  in  the  fyftem.     But,  where 
mercury  in  the  greateft  quantity  is  requifitc  to  a  cure,  to 
keep  the  patient  upon  the  verge  of  a  falivation,  is  all  that  is  ne- 
ceffary.    Salivation,  then,  on  its  firft  appearance,  is  always 
to  be  reftrained.     For  this  purpofe,  it  is  neceflary,  that   the 
ufe  of  the  medicine  Ihould  for  a  little  be  intermitted.     Where 
that  is  infufEcient,  determination  to  the  furface,  by  means  of 
diluent  diaphoretics,  has  a  tendency  to  reftrain  this  difcharge 
as  well  as  the  former,  and  may  often,  for  this  purpofe,  be 
ufed  with  advantage.     But,  in  general,  falivation  will  be  raoft: 
fuccefsfully  checked,  by  increafing  the  determination  to  tfie 
inteftines  by  means  of  cooling  purgatives. 

*  As  well  as  other  difcharges,  that  by  fweat  may  likewife, 
from  the  ufe  of  mercurials,  take  place  in  a  degree  not  to  be 
wifhed  for.  Although  this  difcharge  is  attended  with  much: 
lefs  inconvenience  than  either  of  the  two  already  mentioned, 
yet  it  may  often  be  proper  to  reftrain  it.  This  may  be  done 
by  keeping  the  patient  more  thinly  clothed,  and  in  a  cooler  tem- 
perature than  before,  and  by  a  cautious  expofure  to  open  air. 

•  The  accidents  already  enumerated  are  the  moft  common 
ones  which  can  be  confidered  as  depending  on  the  nature  of 
the  medicine  itfelf.  But,  befides  thefe,  a  variety  of  others, 
although  lefs  frequently  occurring,  might  likewife  be  referred 
to  this  fource.  Independent  of  that  aff'edion  of  the  gums  and 
mouth,  which,  for  the  moft  part,  is  the  forerunner  of  fali- 
vation, it  fometimes  happens,  even  where  no  particular  ex- 
pofure to  cold  can  be  blamed  as  a  caufe,  that  the  whole  head 
is  remarkably  fwelled.  Where  this  takes  place,  it  is  in  ge- 
neral the  confequence  of  throwing  in  the  mercury  too  fud- 
denly,  and  may  beft  be  avoided  by  a  more  (paring  and  gra- 
dual ufe  of  the  medicine, 

'  From 
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*  From  continuing  the  ufe  of  mercury  for  a  confidcrablff 
time,  in  fome  cafes,  febrile  complaints  will  arife.  Thcfe,  if 
they  admit  of  a  cure,  while  the  ufe  of  the  mercury  is  con- 
tinued, will  moft  readily  be  ox'ercome  by  the  means  com- 
monly employed  for  the  relief  of  hedic  fever.  But  it  feldoin 
happens,  that  thefe  fymptoms  can  be  removed  without  omitt- 
ing the  ufe  of  the  mercury.  In  filch  cafes,  therefore,  even 
although  from  the  remaining  appearance  of  a  venereal  taint, 
the  farther  continuance  of  mercury  would  feem  advifeable, 
yet,  when  thefe  febrile  fymptoms  fupervene,  it  is  for  the  moft 
part  neceffary  to  trufl  the  cure  to  other  means. 

*  The  adtion  of  every  medicine,  and  confequently  the  cir- 
cumflances  claiming  attention  in  its  employment,  are  con- 
fiderably  varied  by  peculiarities  in  the  habit  in  which  it  is  given. 
What,  in  this  refped,  therefore,  is  chiefly  to  be  attended  to 
in  the  ufe  of  mercury,  falls  next  to  be  confidered. 

'  Although  it  has  been  obferved,  that  the  accidents  already 
meniionedmay  happen  in  any  habit ;  yet  it  is  certain,  that  in 
ibme  particular  habits,  they  will  much  more  readily  rake  place 
than  in  others.  Where  conlHtuticns,  therefore,  naturally  ex- 
pofed  to  thefe  accidenis  do  occur,  it  is  neceffary,  that  the 
means  to  be  employed  for  preventing  the  inconveniencies 
which  would  arife  from  thenCe,  Hiould  be  had  recourfe  to, 
more  early  than  in  patients  of  a  different  conftitution. 

*  Mercury,  when  introduced  into  the  fyftem,  has  always  a 
tendency  to  produce  evacuation.  At  particular  periods  of  life, 
evacuation  is  lefs  eafily  born  than  at  others.  Hence,  the  long 
continued  ufe  of  this  medicine,  or  its  employment  in  a  confi- 
de! able  quant?ty,  are' always  particularly  to  be  avoided  with 
people  much  advanced  in  life,  or  with  infants. 

'  During  infancy,  mercury  may  likewife  produce  inconve- 
nience, from  its  flimulant  power.  On  this  account,  the  more 
acrid  preparations  are,  during  that  period  of  life,  to  ,be  avoided* 
If,  how<ever,  their  ufe  fhould  be  efleemed  neceflary,  they  are 
to  be  employed  only  in  fmail  dofes. 

*  Stimulants  are  not  more  dangerous  in  irritable  habits  than 
they  are  m  plethoric  ones ;  or  in  thofe  in  whom  the  force  6f 
the  circulating  fluids  is  very  great.  On  this  account,  with 
patients  in  the  vigour  of  life,  evacuation  is  often  requ i fire  pre-. 
vious  to  the  ufe  of  mercury. 

*  Thefe  obfervations  fuggefled  by  the  age  of  patients  ufing 
mercury,  would  naturally  lead  to  the  confideration  of  fuch  as 
refult  from  fex.  From  the  laws  of  the  male  fyflem,  few,  if 
any  direclicns  which  will  not  fall  under  other  heads,  are  pecu- 
liar to  men  \  but,  in  the  female  ceconomy,  there  are  many 
circumfiances  which  require  particular  notice. 

6  «  Mer- 
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*  Mercury  promotes  menftruation,  and  is  apt  to  produce 
It  in  an  exceflive  degree.  On  this  account,  it  is  always  proper 
to  intermit  its  ufe  for  fome  time  previous  to  the  flow  of  the 
jnenfes,  and  during  tlie  continuance  of  this  difcharge.  From 
the  influence  it  has  upon  this  evacuation,  its  ufe  to  any  con- 
fiderable  degree  during  the  term  of  pregnancy,  is  totally  in- 
admiflible.  When  mercury  is  ufed  during  nurflng,  it  has  fuch 
an  efFeft  upon  the  milk,  that  a  child  fuckled  by  a  woman 
who  takes  it,  may  by  that  means  be  cured  of  the  venereal  dt- 
feafe. 

*  In  difl^erent  di Tea fes,  where  the  child  is  healthful,  the  in- 
fluence of  mercury  on  the  milk  would  be  an  obje6lion  to  its 
ufe,  during  nurfing,  for  any  particular  complaints  of  the  wo- 
man. But,  where  a  nurfe  labours  under  the  venereal  difeafe, 
fince  in  this  (ituation  flie  can  never  be  fuppofed  to  fuckle  a 
child  not  likewife  in feded,  as  the  remedy  is  equally  neceflaiy 
for  both,  there  is  no  reafon  for  delaying  to  attempt  a  cure 
during  that  period. 

*  The  different  temperaments  of  patients,  as  far  as  they  are 
marked  by  obvious  figns,  and  have  been  dlftinguiflied  by  me- 
dical writers,  afford  little  ground  for  particular  obfervations 
with  regard  to  the  ufe  of  mercury.  What  has  been  faid  with 
regard  to  the  prime  of  life,  holds  more  efpecially  with  thofe  of 
a  fanguine  habit ;  and  the  obfervation  made  concerning  old 
age,  ill  fome  degree,  applies  to  the  melancholic.  But,  with 
all  temperaments,  mercurials  may  in  general  be  ufed  without 
any  peculiar  pre])aration  ;  and,  during  their  ufe  in  fuch  cafes, 
no  particular  cautions  are  neceffary  which  will  not  be  fuggefted 
by  other  circumfbnces.* 

The  author  afterwards  offers  fome  obfervations  on  the  re- 
gimen neceffary  to  be  obferved  during  a  mercurial  courfe.  This 
treatife  is  written  with  judgment  and  precifion  ;  and  though 
it  contains  not  many  new  obfervations,  it  affords  a  clear  view 
of  the  arguments  relative  to  the  aflion  of  mercury,  and  lays 
down  many  ufeful  practical  rules  for  the  fuccefsful  adminiltra- 
tion  of  that  medicine. 
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POETRY. 

1 1 .   TheLcvts  of  Medea  arJ  Jafon,  a  Poem,  in  Three  Books ;  Tranf. 

laud  from  tke  Greek   of  Apollonins  Pvhodius*j  Argonautics, 

4)' J.  Ekins,  M.  y^.     iims.    zd  EJit.  correiled.     zs.     Payne, 

T  IS  7  HEN   a   tranflator'of  Mr.  Ekins's   acknowledged  merit, 

^^     who  is  pofleffcd    of  the  Ikill  to  combine  elegance  with 

accuracy,  and  fidelity  with  fpirit,   does  us  the  honour  to  avail 

Vol.  XXXIII.  June,  1772.  K  k  him- 
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himfelf  of  fuel)  remarks  as  the  hafte  of  Monthly  publicatiorr 
will  permit  us  to  offer,  it  is  with  added  plcafure  we  refled  on' 
the  favourable  opinion  we  had  formerly  delivered  concerning 
his  performance,  at  the  fame  time  when  we  pointed  out  thofe 
few  imperfeftions  which  he  has  fince  obviated.  We  have  rea- 
Ibn,  however,  to  be  in  fome  degree  chagrined  at  this  gentle- 
man, for  declining  to  undertake  an  entire  trandation  of  his 
author  ;  a  tafk,  to  which  his  abilities  are  every  way  propor- 
tioned. We  had  entertained  hopes  that  the  general  applaufe 
of  the  literary  world,  together  with  our  own,  v/ould  have  ex- 
cited him  to  this  attempt  ;  and  had  flattered  ourfelves  in  the^ 
expeflation  of  finding  a  future  opportunity  to  do  juflice  to  his 
labours  in  the  mofl  ample  manner,  inflead  of  being  conftrained 
to  difmifs  the  republication  of  ApoUonius  Rhodius  with  little 
more  than  a  bare  confirmation  of  our  former  fentiments  in 
refped  of  fo  truly  valuable  a  tranflation. 

13.   Aihdne  Fcrfahn.     A  Poem.     4to.      \s.  SJ.     Griffin. 

We  are  told  in  an  advertifement  prefixed  to  this  poem 
(which  is  taken  from  Catullus),  that  *  it  is  prefented  to  the 
public  rather  with  a  view  to  make  the  admirable  original  bet- 
ter known,  than  from  any  pretenfions  of  its 'own.*  But  we 
cannot  believe  this  to  be  really  the  cafe,  as  the  author  avows 
his  hopes  that  the  language  of  this  little  piece  is  that  of  na- 
ture, fimple  and  unaffected,  which  he  looks  on  as  the  only 
true  poetry.  That  the  curious  metaphor,  the  far-fetched  epi- 
thet, and  the  jingle  of  alliteration,  are  meretricious  orna- 
ments, we  agree  with  him  ;  but  while  he  has  carefully  avoided 
thefe,  he  has  not  unfrequently  fallen  into  the  oppofite  ex- 
treme, and  gone  below  the  dignity  of  poetry.  Thofe  of  our 
readers  who  have  a  relifh  for  poetry  will  not,  perhaps,  be 
pleafed  with  fuch  lines  as  the  following, 

*  All  woe  begone,  lo,  Ariadne  ftands  !* 

*  Her  hair  was  <»// dilhevell'd  by  the  wind.* 

— — —  '  deplores 
That  weaknefs,  which  admitted  to  her  brerift.' 

*  The  Cretan  court  a  matchlefs  maid  did  own.^ 

*  But  how,  digrefHng  whence  I  firit  began. 
Into  narration  have  I  heedlefs  ran? 

Ne^d  I  the  fequel  of  tht;  tale  relate  ?' 

The  word  ran  alfo  is  improper ;  the  participle  is  run^ 

«  Who  rather  chofe  to  let  a  brother  bleed, 
Than  thee  abandon  in  the  time  of  need  ; 
For  which  I  now  am  left  alone  to  mourn. 
And  Toon  by  favage  monllers  fliall  be  torn  j 
Nor  dead  be  covered  with  a  little  clay.* 
*  I'm  not  permitted  even  to  complain.* 

There 
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There  Is  an  inaccuracy  of  expreflion  in  the  following  lines, 

'  Till  Thefeus,  with  a  patriot  zeal  poffeft. 
To  give  a  defolated  people  relt. 
Of  life  profufe,  refolved  to  Hied  his  blood, 
And  bravely  perifh  for  his  country's  good.' 

Thefeus  perijhing  could  not  do  his  country  good  ;  his  Inten- 
tion was  to  conquer  the  minotaur. 
The  following  pafiage  is  alfo  faulty. 

*  What  lion  bred  ///<?^  in  her  defart  cave, 
Or  didft  thou  iflue  from  th'unpitying  wave? 
From  what  Charybdi,«,  from  what  eddy  flung, 
From  what  devouring  whirpool  art  thou  fprung  ? 
For  fure  of  human  Tzceyou  were  not  bortty 
Who  love  with  hate,  who  life  with  death  return,'' 

It  fiiould  be  always  thou,  or  always ^<3«;  but  thou  unluckily 
would  in  the  laft  line  have  required  returneji. — Befides,  ^^rwdots 
not  rhyme  well  with  return  :  but  it  would  be  a  difagreeable  tafk 
to  point  out  all  the  faults  we  meet  with  in  thefj  lines,  and 
in  the  reft  of  the  poem :  our  readers  have  already  fufficient 
fpecimens. 

14.  The  Ri'val Beauties,  A  Poetical  Conttji.   ^to,    \s.hd.    Griffin. 

The  ladies  at  Bath  having  been  celebrated  in  a  ballad  called 
the  Bath  Figure ;  to  ridicule  the  execution  of  it,  and  contro- 
vert many  o^  the  opinions  contained  in  it,  another  poem,  en- 
titled Clio's  Prcieji  :  or  the  Figure  <varni(hedy  made  its  appear- 
ance, and  after  this,  ifTued  forth  an  Anfvuer^  by  the  author  of 
the  ballad.  Thefe  tfiree  pieces  compofe  the  prefent  publi- 
cation, •  the  numberlcfs  friends  and  admirers  of  the  ladies 
who  have  given  rife  to  this  conteft,  confident  in  the  favour  of 
Heaven,  already  manifefled  by  the  heavenly  gifts  which  di- 
ftinguifh  them  among  the  faireft  of  their  fex,  and  in  the  fkill 
and  prowefs  of  their  champions,  wifliing  to  have  the  caufe  de- 
cided in  public' 

Whether  or  not  the  publication  of  thefe  pieces  in  London 
will  decide  the  difputes  about  the  ladier  merits,  is  much  to  be 
doubted.  With  refpecl  to  the  poets,  we  think  them  pretty 
well  matched,  and  that  it  is  necdlefs  for  them  to  quarrel 
about  their  merit,  when  it  is  no  very  eafy  tafk  to  difcover  that 
either  of  them  has  any :  this  is  not,  indeed,  the  firft  time  we 
have  caught  men  difputing  about  a  non-entity. 

If  the  friends  and  admirers  of  the  ladies  do  really  interefl 
themfelves  in  the  Conteft,  and  defire  to  crown  the  bard  who 
has  done  moft  juftice  to  the  ladies,  we  advife  them  to  fettle 
the  affair  amongft  themfelves,  as  the  caufe  cannot  io  properly 
be  determined  by  others. 

K  k  2  DIVU 
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DIVINITY. 

15.  /^fourth  and  fifth  Chnpter  of  Genefis,  tr anjlaUd fran  //> 
original  Hebrew  ;  with  marginal  IlluJlrationSy  avd  Notei 
critical  and  explanatory.  By  Abraham  Dawron,  M.  A, 
i^^?^cr ^/Ringsfield,  Suffolk.  6,io.  35.    Catlell. 

In  this  work  Mr.  Dawfon  has  acquitted  himfelf  as  an  indnf- 
trlous,  learned,  and' faithful  tranfintor  and  commentator.  He 
has,  to  ufe  his  own  words,  *  aimed  at  exadlnefs  and  accuracy, 
oftentimes,  even  to  minutenefs.* 

The  following  refledlion,  with  which  he  concludes  his  anno- 
tations, is  worthy  of  notice. 

*  The  Mofaic  accountcf  the  Creation  and  the  antediluvian  ages 
3s  at  lea(l  a  refpeilable  and  venerable  piece  of  antiquity  ;  fofar 
from  meriting  the  ridicule  of  witlings,  that  it  deferves  aduiiration 
and  eflecni,  as  containing,  if  they  fnould  be  determined  to  allow 
it  nothing  more,  a  foberer  and  chaHer  mythology  than  is  to  be 
met  with  in  any  ether  ancient  writer.  The  piety,  likewife,  of 
the  Jewifh  hillorian  well  deferves  liotice  and  praife.  God  is 
every  where  reprcfented  by  him  as  the  great  creator,  preferver, 
benefador,  and  judge  of  men  ;  infpecting  and  animadverting 
upon  their  moral  behaviour  ;  Ihewing,  on  the  one  hand,  the  ut- 
moll:  deteftation  of  envy,  malice,  luft,  violence,  cruelty,  and  dif- 
folutcnefs  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  diftinguiOiing.  with  peculiar 
find  extraordinary  marks  of  regard  and  favour,  the  eminently  re- 
ligious atid  virtuous;  at  length,  defiroying  the  earth,  with  its 
inhabitants,  on  account  of  its  extreme  corru|)tion  and  degene- 
racy ;  exempting,  at  the  fame  time,  one  per{bn,  with  his  family, 
on  account  of  the  uprightnefs  and  regularity  of  his  heart  and 
behaviour,  his  fleady  and  peiTevering  obedience  to  the  will  of 
his  Maker.  What  variety  of  ufeful  infrruCiion,  of  wholefome 
admonition  and  terror,  of  animating  hope  and  encouragement, 
will  not  every  thinking,  well-difpo:ed  perfon  collecl  from  hence^ 
for  the  govern-  ment  of  his  appetites  and  paffions,  and  for  the 
due  regulation  of  his  conduftand  converfation  !* 

16.  A  View  oj  revealed  Religion  J  as  it  Jl  anas-  to  the  Reafon, 
By  the  Author  of  A^ edit  at  was  upon  the  Attributes  of  God  and 
Nature  of  Man.     i^vo.  2  s.  bcL     Law. 

The  author  of  this  tradl  appears  to  be  a  perfon  of  a  liberal 
and  fpeculative  turn  of  mind,  a  diligent  reader  of  the  fcripturcs* 
but,  in  fome  inftances,   a  little  paradoxical. 

His  notion  of  the  firll  great  objcd  of  all  religion,  the  Deity, 
is,  '  that  God  in  Chrift,  the  Father  in  the  Son,  the  Eternal 
Spirit  in  the  Word,  is  the  Chrift,  the  Son,  and  the  Word,  to 
which  the  Scriptures  attribute  the  peculiar  and  incommanieable 
perfedions  of  the  Original  principle  of  all  things.* 

1  he  following  is  one  of  ihofe  pofitions  which  we  call  para- 
doxical:  *  No  creature  can  have  any  principle  of  aftion  in  his 
nature,  but  what  is  wrought  into  it  by  God  ;  nor  can  any  principle 
of  adtion,  in  any  created  nature,  ^have  any  force,  power,  or  in- 
fiucnce,  but  what  God  adlually  gives  it  t've<y  mcmeut.     AvA  it 

God 
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God  is  the  original  principle  and  fole  caufc  of  all  things,  it  ne- 
cefTarily  follows,  that  all  thesdlions  and  affedtions  of  mankind, 
as  well  thofe  which  are  commonly  called  evil,  vicious,  and  firi- 
ful,  as  thofe  which  are  called  g^od,  virtuous,  and  righreous,  mufl 
be  ultimately  referred  up  to  him.  And  if  every  afiion  of  every 
creature  is  the  neceflary  refult  and  confequence  of  the  compound 
force  of  all  the  principles  of  action,  wrought  into  his  nature  by 
the  almighty  Maker  of  all  things,  then  no  adion  of  any  crea- 
ture can  defer^e  punifhment,  be  worthy  of  blame,  or  difpleafe 
God.' 

The  reader  who  would  wilh  to  fee  how  this  writer  reconciles 
his  hypothecs  with  reafon,  virtue,  religion,  and  the  honour  of 
the  Deity,  muft  have  recourfe  to  the  work  we  are  now  confi- 
dering.  With  refpe«S  to  ourfelves,  we  are  by  no  means  fatisfied 
with  any  thing  which  he  has  advanced  upon  this  head  :  but 
others  may  fee  thefe  pofitions,  their  confequences,  and  the  au- 
thor's elucidations  of  his  theory,  in  a  different  light. 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  work  he  endeavours  to  Ihew,  that  the 
Mofaic  account  of  the  Creation,  the  Fall,  Cain,  and  Abel,  &c. 
are  parables  ;  that  all  the  facred  books  of  the  Jews  abound  with 
ilgures,  allegories,  and  parables  ;  that  every  one  of  the  prophets 
in  this  refpeft  copied  after  Mofes,  and  Mofes  after  the  Egyptians. 

That  there  are  parables  in  the  Old  and  New  Teilament  will 
be  univerfally  allowed  :  but  upon  this  writer's  principles,  we 
ihall  never  know  where  to  (lop.  We  may  indeed  allegorize 
every  fadt.  It  is  very  obfervable,  that  when  a  parable  is  de- 
livered by  our  Saviour,  the  reader  is  generally  informed  by  the 
facred  writer,  that  it  is  a  parable  ;  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  fup- 
pofed,  that  Mofes  (if  his  writings  are  as  full  of  parables  as  this 
author  imagine-s)  would  have  left  his  readers  without  fome  in- 
formation of  this  kind,  in  thofe  palTages,  at  leaft,  which  have  all 
the  appearance  of  hiftorical  relations  and  n^irratives  of  fadls. 

J  7.  An  Addrefs   to  the  ferious  and  candid  Prof ejjors  of  CbriJU- 
an'ity.     i27no.     bd.     Buckland. 

A   curfory   apology  for  fome  of  the  dodrines  of  Calvinifm, 
written  with  temper,  and  a  fpirit  of  benevolence. 
18.   Mifcell<ineQus  RefleBicns   upon  the  Relig'iorj^   Morals,  and 

Manners  of  the  prefent  Age.     8w.     T  s,     Johnfon. 

A  fuperficial  rhapfody  on  pleafure,  theology,  the  ufe  and  im- 
portance of  reafon  in  matters  of  religion,  and  the  abfurdity  of 
fubmitting  our  faith  to  creeds  and  articles  of  human  coiU' 
pofition. 

ig.  A  Charge  relative  to  the  Articles  of  the  Church  f/* England, 
delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Archdeaconry  ^^/^  Worcefter,  in  the 
Tear  1772.  5j' JohnTottie,  D,D.  Archdeacon  of  \{ 01  cQ^ftXy 
^c.  8f(7.  IS.    Rivington. 

Tt  has  been  infinuared  by  fcveral  writers,  who  have  lately 
pleaded  for  the  abolition  of  Subftriptions,  *  that  no  man  of 
lenfe  can  believe  the  XXXl^  Articles :  and  no  honed  man  can 

Iv  k  3  fub- 
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fubfcribe  to  them.*  To  this  farcartical  obfervatlon  Dr.  Toti'ic 
replies,  *  It  is  however,  fome  conioh  tion  to  us,  under  this  heavy 
imputation,  to  refle(5t,  that,  if  we  cannot  efcape  abui'e,  we  arc 
abufed  in  good  company.  — The  names  of  Cranmer,  Latin«er, 
Ridley,  Jewel,  Hooker,  Lhillingworih,  at  the  head  of  a  thoufand 
more  that  will  dignify  the  cataloo;ue,  are  fo  refpcclable  and  ve- 
nerable, that  a  mcdefi  man,  of  inferior  attainments,  would  al- 
moH:  be  inclined  to  take  up  the  fentiment  of  the  young  man  in 
Cicero,  Errare  fneheicule  malo  cum  Flatonci  quam  cum  ijiis  Vera 
/entire,^ 

We  arc  forry  to  fee  a  inafterly  writer,  as  Dr.  Tottie  certainly 
is,  in  the  leait  inclined  to  take  up  the  fentiment  of  this  y^ouug 
man.  A  deviation  from  truth  in  deference  to  the  authorit'y  of 
great  names,  is  mean  and  unmanly.  He  alone  is  a  true  philofo- 
pher  who  follows  the  dictates  of  his  own  fenfe  andreaion,  and 
without  implicitly  adopting  the  opinion  of  his  predeceffors, 
boldly  exclaims.  Amicus  PlatOyftd  magis  arnica  'Veritas  ! 

Dr.  Tottie  obferves,  that  the  compilers  of  our  Articles  evi- 
dently intended  fuch  a  latitude  as  would  admit  the  aflent  of 
moderate  perfons  of  what  was  afterwards  called  the  Arminian, 
as  well  as  of  the  Calviniftic  perfuafion,  yet,  at  the  fame  time, 
exclude  the  extravagant  notions  of  each  party.  He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  lay  down  the  following  rules,  which  he  thinks  necef- 
fary  to  a  right  interpretation  of  the  Articles. 

The  firft  rule  is,  *  that  a  confidency  throughout  muft  be  pre- 
ferved  in  our  explanations  ;  and  one  article  muil  not  be  fo  un- 
derftood  as  to  fet  it  at  variance  with  itfelf,  or  with  any  other 
article.' 

Here,  if  we  are  not  deceived,  is  a  petit io  principii*  Hew  can 
we  preferve  a  confiftency  in  our  explanations,  if  ihe-e  are  incon- 
fiftencies  in  the  Articles  themfcivcs  ?  Dr  Tottie  takes  it  for 
granted,  that  the  Articles  are  confident ;  but  fome  writers  have 
pofitively  afTerted,  nay,  have  undertaken  to  demonrtrate,  that 
they  abound  in  inconfiikncies. 

The  fecond  rule  is  this  :  '  where  there  are  any  general  pofi- 
tions  contained  in,  or  referred  to,  and  confirmed  by  the  Article?, 
which  cannot  be  received  but  under  certain  rellriftions  and  limi- 
tations, thofe  reftri(5tions  and  limitations  ought  to  be  made  and 
received  juft  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  receive  many  abfolute 
declarations  in  the  Scriptures  themfelves  ;  which  r.o  one  ever  un- 
derftands,  or  interprets,  but  under  proper  reftridlions  and  ex- 
planations! 

'  The  laft  rule  is,  '  that  we  muft  obferve  and  have  in  our  view, 
what  particular  opinion  each  article  refers  to,  and  is  defigned  to 
guard  againfl  and  correft.' 

The  author  illuftrates  thefe  rules  by  particular  examples,  and 
remarks,  *  that  they  will  give  to  all  the  controverted  Articles  in 
general  a  fenfe  fo  agreeable  to  the  true  dodrines  of  Scripture, 
that  no  one  who  admits  the  latter,  can  have  any  pretence  to  quar- 
fcl  with  the  former.* 

In 
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Tn  the  latter  part  of  his  charge,  he  gives  us  a  general  view  of 
that  fydem,  of  faith  which  the  Articles,  agreeable  to  his  interpreta- 
tion,*arefuppofed  to  contain. 

20.  The  Prifoner  reUafed,  A  Sennony  preached  at  Charlotte 
Street  and  Bedford  Chapels y  and  publijhed  for  the  Bemfit  of 
unfortunate  Perfons  confined  fir  f mall  Debts,  j5y  William 
Dodd,  LL.D,  %v^,  IS.    Dilly. 

This  difcourfeis  one  of  Dr.  Dodd's  fugitive  pieces  ;  but  cal- 
culated to  anfwer  a  very  benevolent  purpofe. 

21.  A  Letter  to  the  Protejiant  DiJJ'cnting  Minijlers^  wh^  lately 
folicited  Parliament  for  further  Relief  Zvo.  1  s.  Flexney. 
As  the  fafety  and  the  peace  of  our  eftablilhed  church,  (hould 

be  interefiing  objecls  to  every  fenfible  and  good  man,  we  warm- 
ly recommend  the  perufal  of  this  excellent  pamphlet  to  our 
-readers. 

A  petition  of  a  few  dilTenters  for  further  relief  was,  on  Tuef- 
day  the  19th  of  May,  prefented  to  the.  houfe  of  lords,  and 
rejefted  by  that  houfe.  Our  author  feparately  examines  the  wj/- 
/^r  of  this  petition,  the  manner  of  Jupporting  ity  axid  the  iime  at 
*which  it  ivas  thought  proper  to  have  recourfe  to  ity  which,  we  agree 
with  him,  feemed  leaft  to  require  fuch  a  petition,  of  all  the  pe- 
riods in  the  hiftory  of  our  church.  In  difcuffing  each  of  thefe 
particulars,  he  has  evinced  their  impropriety  and  abfurdity.  To 
exemplify  its  nervous  and  ftriking  parts,  would  be,  to  tranfcribe 
the  whole. 

The  liberality  of  literary  criticifm  mull  beftow  on  this  per- 
formance the  mofl  unreferved  encomium.  Its  candour  and  po- 
litenefs,  its  perfpicuity  and  elegance,  of  ftyle,  its  ftrength  and 
acutenefs  of  argument,  are  equally  andfingularly  confpicuous. 

We  wifli,  that  thofe  to  whom  this  Letcer  is  immediately  ad- 
drelTed  may  give  it  their  ferious  and  unprejudiced  attention.  If, 
in  their  late  application  to  legiflature,  they  have  been  a<^uated 
by  an  honeft,  but  intemperate  and  miftaken  zeal,  it  may  mode- 
rate their  ardour,  and  redify  their  judgment.  If  envy  and  into- 
-lerance  have  impelled  them  to  plead  for  the  toleration,  which 
they  have  long  enjoyed,  the  perufal  of  this  pamphlet  may  give 
themwholefome  pain. 

Wewiffi  too,  that  it  maybe  read  by  the  ralh  and  unthinking 
fons  of  the  eftablilhed  church,  who  formed  a  late  junto  at  the 
Feathers  Tavern  ;  for  we  impute  their  late  proceedings  to  a  want 
of  information,  and  to  a  want  of  better  employment.  Their 
worthy  and  learned  friend  will  give  them  a  juft  and  amiable  idea 
of  that  excellent  church,  of  which  they  are  miniilers.  He  will 
fhew  them  an  accurate  diftindlion  between  its  doftrines  and  its 
difcipline,  by  confounding  which  they  have  fo  far  degraded  them- 
felves  as  to  be  tools  to  its  enemies.  For  many  of  iheir  afiocia- 
tion,  we  prefume,  ufed  to  meet  in  tumultuary  round),  and  (like 
the  mob  in  the  Ads  of  the  Apoftles,  headed  by  fomc  Demetrius) 
hnafM  not  'wherefore  they  njuere  come  together. 

IF  ram  a  Correfpondent*1 
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2?,  RefieSiions  on  tie  Gcuty  rjctth  Ohjer^aticns  on  feme  Parti  sf 
Dr.  Cacicgnn'j  Pamphlet,  and  Mr,  Marfhairj  E'viJence  in  Fa- 
*vour  of  Dr.  Le  Fcvi  e.  In  a  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Wil- 
liam De  Grey.  S'vo.  is.     Owen. 

The  remarks  here  made  on  Dr.  Cadogan*s  pamphlet  have 
not  appeared,  as  far  as  we  remember,  in  any  of  the  former 
publications  on  that  fu bje£t.  But  though  in  thefe  obfervations 
the  au'hor  difplays  fome  novelty,  he  fuggefts  nothing  new  in 
regard  to  pradice. 

23.  AnEfjayonthePuden^agra,     i?y  Marmaduke  Berdoe,  M.D, 

Sfo,   I  J.     Robin  fon. 
The  account  here  delivered  of  the  pudcndagra  would  not  be 
exceptionable,  were- it  not   fullicd   with  too  palpable  an  affec- 
tation of  rhetorical  embellifliments,  which  never  fail  of  exciting 
difouft  in  medical  writings, 

POLITICAL. 

24,  Britannia  Zi^^r^  ;  or,  a  Defence  of  the  free  State  of  Man  in 
England,  again/}  the  C/aim  of  any  Man  there  as  a  Slave,  ^to, 
7.S.     Almon. 

The  author  of  this  pamphlet  is  a  ftrenuous  advocate  for  li- 
berty ;  butvthe  learning,  and  laudable  zeal  which  he  difco^ 
vers,  feem  not  always  to  be  guided  with  equal  judgment. 

25,  Thoughts  on  the  Poiver  of,  the  Cro^ivn  in  the  Befo^val  of  Places 

and  Penftons.  2've.   2/.     Kearfly. 
The  fubje^l  here  confidered  is  without  doubt  of  great  impor-» 
tance  to  public  liberty  ;  and  the  author,  it  muft  be  owned^ 
has  treated  it  with  equal  fretdom,  and  plaufibility  of  argu- 
ment, 

26.  HJfory   if  the  four   lafl    Ek^icns  for  the  County  of  Suffolk. 

Zvo.   is.     VVhcble. 
This  pamphlet  difcovcrs  a  zeal  for  public  freedom,  but  fuch 
&  zeal  as  is  exprcffue  bf  a  violent  tendency  to  licentioufnefs. ' 
27.   Jn  Ejjay  on  the  Theory  of  Money.   Svo,    is.     Almon. 
Though  we  cannot  admit  all  the  opinions  advanced  by  this 
puthor,  we  muft  acknowledge  that  he  poffeffes  both  fpecular 
tive  ingenuity,  and    the  literary  talents   of  a   w.riter  who  is 
formed  to  gain  credit  with  the  public.     Excepting  a  fev/  pro- 
pofitions,  his  principles   are  confident   with   rational  theory  ; 
pnd  he  confiders  his  fubjeit  in   the  various  lights  in  which  it  is 
related  either  to  government  or  commerce. 
38.  Letters  on  the   Subjea  of  Iniprifcnment  for  Debt.     By   James 
Stephen.   8<z;o.   2s.     Evans. 
Thefe  Letters  were  originally  publiftied  in  the  news  papers  ; 
and  cannot  fail  of.  interefting  every  benevolent  heart  in   the  ri- 
gorous fate  of  ijLifolv^nt  debtors, 

MIS-^ 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
tg.  Ohferi<ai:o7is   on   Mount  Veiuvins,    Mount  Etna,  and  other 

Volcanos :   in  a  Series   of  Letters,   aodrtjfed  tn  the    Royal  Society^ 
from    the   Honourable  Sir    W,  Hamilton,  K   B.  F,  R,  S.     Te 

nxihich  are  added y   Explanatory  Notes  by  the  Author,  hitherto  un-- 

publrped.   Svo.   3J.  6d.  beards.     Cadell. 

The  editor  of  thefe  Letters  informs  the  public,  that  having 
mentioned  to  Sir  William  Hamilton  the  general  defire  of  all 
lovers  of  natural  hiftory,  that  his  Obfervations  on  Volcanos 
fhould  be  collefled  together  in  one  volume,  he  was  not  only 
pleafed  to  approve  of  the  undertaking,  but  has  likewife  added 
to  the  publication  explanatory  notes  and  drawings.  As  we 
have  formerly  given  an  account  of  thefe  valuable  Letters  in 
reviewing  the  Philofophlcal  Tranfa£lions,  in  which  they  were 
occafionally  publiflied,  we  cannot,  with  propriety,  enlarge 
any  farther  on  their  merit.  We  fliall  therefore  only  obferve, 
that  it  is  with  great  pleafure  we  behold  thorn  detached  from 
that  voluminous  colledlion,  where  their  fphere  of  information 
was  comparatively  confined  to  a  few  hantls.  They  mull:  be 
acknowledged  to  contain  both  the  beft  defcriptive  and  philo- 
ibphical  account  of  volcanos  that  ever  was  publiHicd. 
30.    y^«  Eajy  Method  of  JJfaying   and   ClaJUng  Mineral  SuhJIances, 

^j  John  Reinhold  Forfter,  Z'.  .'^.  5  ^vo.is.ed.  Dilly. 
The  method  of  allaying  here  advifed,  will  certainly 
tend  much  to  facilitate  the  inveiligalion  of  mineral  bo- 
dies. Mr.  Forfter  has,  in  our  opinion,  confulted  both  the 
fafety  and  convenience  of  the  philofophical  enquirer,  by  not 
adopting  the  ule  of  Mr.  Engflroem's  Pocket  Laboratory, 
which  is  liable  to  fo  many  objeftions.  He  has  alfo  judi- 
cioufly  avoided  recommending  fuch  operations  as  would  re- 
quire a  great  deal  of  trouble,  or  a  larger  apparatus  than  may 
be  taken  on  a  journey  or  voyage  without  too  much  incum- 
brance. We  agree  with  him,  however,  that  Mr.  Engftroem's 
portable  apparatus  is  a  very  proper  implement  for  an  inquifitive 
traveller,  and  may  be  rendered  more  complete  and  ufeful 
by  the  addition  of  the  chemical  preparations  recommended  by 
Mr.  Forfler  *. 

It  is  fufficient  to  obferve  concerning  the  various  experiments 
for  aflfaying,    defcribed   by  this  ingenious   aiithor,  that   they 

*  In  our  review  of  the  tranflation  of  M.  de  Bougainville's 
Voyage,  p.  71.  we  exprefTed  a  defire,  that  the  ingenious  Mr. 
Forfter,  who  had  obliged  the  public  with  many  ufeful  trea- 
tifes  on  Natural  Hillary,  Ihould  be  induced  to  accompany  his  two 
<-ongenial  philofophers  on  the  intended  expedition  round  the 
^lobe,  as  being  eminently  qualified  for*  fuch  an  undertaking  ;  and 
jt  affords  us  pleafure  to  be  now  informed,  that  he  is  aflually  ap. 
pointed  one  of  the  gentlemen  for  carrying  into  execution  that  plan  ; 
^  piece  of  intelligence  which  muft  commaalcate  fari^faction  to  all 
iovers  of  natural  fcience. 

are 
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arc  conduflcd  upon  the  principles  of  chemiilry  ;  and  as  far  as 
a  con:ipendious  method  of  invelligaiing  mineral  fubflances  can 
be  decifive,  they  will  anlwcr  the   purpofe   he  intends.      An- 
nexed to  this  trearifc,  but   not  mentioned    in   the  title  page, 
we  find  j^\   appendix   to   Cronftedt's  Mineralogy  ;  containing 
additions  and  notes,  by  profeffor  JVI.  T.'Brunnich. 
31,   Fire  Analy feds   or  the  fe'veral  Parti  cf  ivhich  it   is  compounded 
tlearly   demonjlrated   by   Experiments^   &C.    by   Richard    Symes, 
Re  it  or  cj  St.  Werburgh,  Briilol.     'cvo,    is.6d.     Robinfon. 
This  analyfis  is  written  ih  much  in  the  myfiic  fiile  of  a  her- 
metic philofopher,   we  can  fcarcely  learn   any  thing  more  from 
it,  than  that  the  author's  imagination  appears    to  be  heated 
with  the  fubjed. 

3  J.  Tbe  real  yieivs  and  Political  SyJIem  of  the  Regency  <?/ Denmark 
yully  explained.  Tracing  the  true  Caufes  cfthe  late  Renjolution  at  Co- 
penhagen. Supported  by  authentic  Papen.    By  Chrirtiern  Adol- 
phus  Rothes,  formerly   Secretary   cf  the    Cabinet    cf  ChriOiern 
yil.   and  great  J^ffejfor  of  the  Supreme  Cvuncil  at  Altena.     IVtth 
an  Appendix  by  the  Englilh  Editor,   8^0.   2i.     Bladon." 
It  is  not  in  the  leafi  afionilhing  that  the  republic  of  Grub- 
Street  fhould  have  taken  a  hint  from   the  extraordinary  event 
in  Denmark,  to  which  this  pamphlet  relates.     Provifions  are 
dear,    fubjefls     fcarce,    and    booklellers    cautious  ;  but     the 
fpecious  title  of  this  piece  might  have   impofed  even  upon  a 
Curl,  as  it  was,  probably,  penned  original'ly  in  a  foreign  lan- 
guage:  but  fo   far   from    fuppofing    M,  Rothes  to  be  a   privy 
counfellor  of  Denmark,  we  rather  fufpcd  hi:i)  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the   refpedlablc  afi"ociaiion   of  maitres  de  langues  at  the 
Thirteen   Cantons  *  ;  and   as  to   the  capttal  merchant  who  has 
favoured  us  with  it  in  Englifli,  we  have  reafon    to  imagine   he 
is  a  haberdaflier  of  words,  not  far  from  Puddle- Dock. 
'35.  i¥i»;fl/>j  c/' Edmund  Ludlow.   4/^.    1/.  is.     Becket. 
The  genuine  fpirit  of  patriotifm  which  appears  to  have  ac- 
tuated the  author  of  thcfe  Memoirs,  muft:  render  them   parti- 
cularly interefting  to  all  lovers  of  liberty  ;   and  they  receive  an 
additional  value  from  the  turbulence  of  the  period   on   which 
they  are  written. 

34.  Mwi?/>/ ©/"Mz/f  Williams.    2  Vols.  iimo.  t^s.  feuoed.  Johnfon. 
The  whimfical  lucubrations  of  a  weak,   religious  enthufiaft. 

35.  ^  Critical  Latin  Grammar »      By  John  Coledridge,  Vicar  of 

Ottery  St.  Mary,  Devon,      izmo.   3/.     Gardner. 
If  we   exclude  an  unnecelTary  oftentation   of  grammatical 
minutia,  we  muft  admit  that  this  Grammar  is  fufficiently  well 
calculated  for  the  ufe  of  fchools. 

*  A  houfe  famous  for  the-  confumption   of  beef  alamode. 

36.  The 
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36.  The   Tutor  and  Book- keeper'' s  Guide  in  Accounts,  %vo,    ls,6d' 

Havves  and  Co. 

The  art  of  book-keeping,  like  the  art  of  fwimming,  we 
think,  is  not  to  be  attained  by  mere  theory  alone  ;  very  few 
ever  become  expert  in  the  latter  without  confiderable  pradice 
in  the  liquid  element,  and  we  believe  as  few  have  made 
themfelves  mafters  of  the  former  without  tranfafting  adual 
bufinefs  in  the  compting-houfc.  There  is  no  fort  of  difficulty 
in  forming  a  regular  fyftem  of  accounts  for  conducing  a  man's 
affairs  ;  and  we  even  find  among  thofe  who  are  entirely  unac- 
quainted with  the  principles  of  what  is  called  the  fcientific 
method  of  book  keeping,  as  exa£l  methods  for  their  purpofe  as 
if  they  had  perufed  the  mofl:  celebrated  books  ever  written  upoA 
this  fubjed. 

In  the  work  now  under  confideration,  and  which  the  un- 
known author  infcribes  to  the  teachers  of  accounts  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  he  feems  to  be  of  opinion  that  it  far  fur- 
pafies  in  ufetulnefs  any  other  of  the  fame  kind  hitherto  made 
public.  This  he  endeavours  to  prove,  not  fo  much  by  the  ex- 
cellence of  his  own  perfcrmance,  as  by  enumeratin\^  the  errors 
which  he  thinks  other  authors  have  committed  :  how  far  this 
may  be  the  cafe,  we  leave  to  the  determination  of  the  reader. 
In  our  opinion,  however,  this  little  treatife  rifes  rather  above 
the  degree  of  mediocrity,  and  may  probably  furnilh  the  young 
learner  with  as  much  knowledge  in  the  theory  of  this  art,  as 
it  is  worth  while  to  beftow  tiine  to  acquire. 

37,  Conjiderations  on   the  prefent   Duirnejs  of  Pro'vijtans  and  Corn^ 
/«  Great  Britain;    ivith    thoughts   on  a  Juitablt  Remedy,     Bj 
Thomas  Elbridge  Rooke,  Ejq,  ^to.   \s.  6d.     Leacroft. 
The  caufts  of  the  dearnefs  of  provifions  are,  according  to 

this  author,  too  great  a  number  of  horfes,  liill-houfes,  a  pro- 
hibition of  the  dillillery  of  wheat,  too  general  an  ufe  of  tea, 
the  monopoly  of  farms,  the  goodnefs  of  the  roads,  and  the 
numerous  dealers  in  provifions.  As  the  efFeds  of  a  few  of 
thefe  fuppofed  caufes  may  not  be  fo  obvious,  it  will  be  proper 
to  explain  them  upon  the  author's  principles. 

He  is  of  opinion  that  the  prohibition  of  dilHlling  wheat  is 
prejudicial,  by  occafioning  a  lefs  number  of  hogs,  poultry, 
and  pigeons  to  be  bred  than  formerly.  That  the  general  ufe 
of  tea  difcourages  the  rearing  of  horned  cattle,  by  increafing 
the  demand  for  butter  ;  and  that  the  goodnefs  of  the  turn- 
pike roads  affords  a  flrong  inducement  for  driving  cattle  to 
market,  to  a  greater  diftance  than  before. 

The  fubflance  of  the  method  propofed  by  this  author  for 

lefTening  the  price  of  provifions  is,  to  increafe  the  number  of 

horned  cattle,  by  obliging  the  dairy-man  to  wean  one  third  of 

2  his 
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his  calves  every  year ;  and  that  all  the  Britifli  American  wheat 
!Hour,  ijovv  imported  into  Europe,  fhall  be  brought  to  Great 
Britain. 

38.  ^  Letter  to  one  cf  the  JJ/hciatsrs  at  the  Chapter  Cofee-Houfe  in 
liOndon.  In  ivhich  are  contained  Free  Thoughts  on  the  propofed 
ReviTjal  of  the  Bounty  /or  Encouraging  the  Exportation  of  Corn, 
and  thereby  rendering  all  Orders  of  Men  tributary  to  the  Land- 
Onvners  ;  and  on  the  Cruelty  of  the  Lanjus,  ^hich,  for  the  Emo' 
lument  of  the  LandOivners^  refrain  the  antient  Freedom  of 
Trade  in  Cattle  and  Meats^  infomuchy  that  ivhilji  the  Poor  are 
fiarnjingy  the  Importation  cf  Food  is  a  Contraband  ^Jr ads,  ^to» 
Jecond  Edit.  4^.     Longman.  * 

•  The  fubje<a  of  this  Letter  being  fully  fpecified  in  the  title- 
page,  it  is  fufficient  to  obferv«  that  it  is  written  with  fpiritand 
ingenuity. 

yj,   Conf  derations  en  the  prefftjt  State  of  Credit,   ^^0.   ^d.  Fielden. 
Some  ufeful  hints  and  obfervations  on  the  prefent  precarious 
fituation  of  public  credit,  occafioned  by  the  late  alarming  fai- 
lures. 

40.  The  Lottery  Difplayed;     Svo.    K,    Towers. 
This  pamphlet  enters  into  no  political  inveftigation  of  the 
theory  of  lotteries  ;   but   it  exhibits   fuch  a  full  derail   of  the 
method  of  conducing  them,  as  may  graiify   at   leaft  the  cu- 
riofity  of  adventurers,  if  it  (hould  not  otherwife  prove  ufeful. 

41,  7  en  Minutes  advice  to   e^very  Gentleman  going  io  purchafe  a 

Horfes.    1 2 mo,    I/.      Bell. 
We   meet  here  with  ufeful  rules  for  guarding  againft  any 
impofition  in  the  purchafe  of  horfes. 

42.  A  Letter  /tfo/r  John  FitUing,  Knt,  ilhf  rated  nvitb  a  Portrait 
cf  a  Monfer,    ^  Robert  Holloway.  81/^.     u.  6^.  Bladon. 
The  public  are  certainly  indebted  to  this  author,  for  alfum- 

ing  the  invidious  cenforial  office  of  holding  up  to  their  view, 
fuch  mifcreants  as  ought  to  be  the  objeds  of  univerfal  detef- 
tation.  The  portrait  with  which  he  here  prefents  us  is  truly 
that  of  a  monfler  of  the  moral  kind.  We  heartily  wifh  Mr^ 
Holloway  fuccefs  in  his  laudable  endeavours  for  promoting  the 
interefts  of  humanity  and  public  juftice  ;  and  that  his  efforts 
imay  be  properly  fupported  by  thofe  who,  as  magiilrates,  have 
it  in  their  power  to  contribute  to  fo  arduous  an  undertaking. 

43.   A  ne-ix)  Prejent  for  a  Struant-Maid.    xzmo,   2j.    Pearch. 

This  is  an  improved  edition  of  a  pamphlet  which  has  long 
been  confidered  as  ufeful. 

44.      An  EpiJiU  from  Mrs,  B y    to   his  R /  H •/  the 

/).  of  C d.     4/0.   \s,    Battefon. 

For  mean  poetry  and   fcurrilous  invcdive,    this   epiftle  is 
equally  contemptible. 

1  45.  Triflet 
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45-  T"fipS'   5y  Vortigern  Crancocc,  ^7"^.    Svg.   2;.  Bladen- 

V^ortigern  Crancocc,  efq.  of  Crancock,  in  DevGnlhire,  whofe 
name  is  derived  from  cran,  a  crane,  and  cocc,  a  co^k,  your  an- 
c-eHors  having  always  been  resnarkable  for  having  long  necks, 
and  being  early  rifers,  we  earneflly  recommend  to  you  to  put  a 
lock  upon  your  talde-draiver,  and  to  talie  care  of  the  key,  nnlefs 
the  reft  of  your  Trifles,  which  are  t^ere  depofited,  be  a  little  more 
modeft  than  thofe  which  your  editor  has  taken  from  thence,  and 
prefcnteu  to  the  public  ;  as  we  are  by  no  means  of  his  opinion, 
that,  this  little  volume  is  proper  for  the  perufal  of  Mifs  Folly  ; 
and  that  raifing  ideas  ofacertam  kind,  and  exciting  our  laughter 
therewith,  renders  them  familiar  without  danger;  and  we  are 
much  in  an  error  if,  in  the  Tale  fdi  the  White.  Svodltngs^  Sally, 
though  only  thirteen,- was  the  better  for  what  Ihe  heard  when  Sir 
Donald  and  his  lady  were  withdrawn  into  the  room  where  the 
fopha  was  placed  ;  at  leaft,  if  we  may  guefs  by  the  cunning  jade's 
putting  on  fuch  a  face,  that  you  would  have  fvvorn  flie  had  not 
been  at  the  door  to  liilen.  Bating,  however,  the  circumftance  of 
indency,  we  (hall  be  content,  'fquire  Crancocc,  to  fee  a  few  more 
of  your  Trifles  ;  and  of  the  two  kinds,  we  give  the  preference  to 
thofe  in  verfe. 

If  your  editor,  who  is  now  yoiVixhingraphery  fliould  hereafter  be- 
come your  ihanatographer^  we  (hall  have  no  objedion  to  his  im- 
proving in  archnefs,  as  we  cannot  always  find  the  zeft  of  his  p-e- 
fent  jells.  If  biography  has,  as  he  fays,  been  io  maltreated  by 
thofe  into  whofe  hands  (he  has  had  the  misfortune  to  fall,  as,  in- 
Head  of  having  her  neck,  her  arms,  and  bofom,  adorned  with 
ftfingsof  gems  and  orient  pearls,  (he  has  had  a  necklace  of  lamb- 
ftones,  bracelets  of  hogs-puddings,  and  a  tucker  of  flieepsguts ; 
we  cannot  allow,  that  he  has  put  the  brightert  (tones  of  Golconda 
found  her  ivory  neck,  amethyfts  of  the  Eaft  on  her  alabafler  arms, 
and  catgut  round  her  rofeate  bofom.  In  confideration  of  his 
being  fomewhat  of  an  humourilt,  we  are  willing  to  overlook  his 
fometimes  talking  nonfenfe,  cr  what  is  much  like  it  ;  but  we 
advife  him  to  keep  a  itrifter  hand  over  himfelf  in   that  point. 

Of  the  Trifles  he  has  now  publifiied,  'fquire,  the  bell  executed 
is,  in  our  opinion,  the  tale  of  the  IVhi'e  Swellings  ;  but  it  is  ra- 
ther too  indelicate  to  lay  before  our  readers. 


FOREIGN    LITERARY    INTELLIGENCE. 
46.  The  Chief  Arguments  of  the  Evangelical  Fundarnental  Doc* 

trine  of  the  Ufiiverfal  Grace  of  God  in  Chrilt  Jefus.      By  Jo. 

Gullar  Burgman.     '^vo,    German. 

The  author  is  a  lutheran,  and  pailor  of  a  congregation  in 
the  Savoy,  who  finding  that  many  of  his  flock  frequently 
heard  fermons  preached  by  thofe  methoJills  who,  in  the  late 
Mr.  Whitefield's  manner,  adopted  the  dodlrine  of  abfolufe  pre^ 
defination^  whichcaufeda  confufion  in  their  unfettled  minds,  he, 
at  lall,  found  it  necelfary  tc  explain  the  doflrinc  which  he  thought 
to  be  the  true  one,  in  eleven  fermons ;  and  being  requefled,  by 
the  members  of  his  congregation,  Jo  print  the  chief  momenta  of 

his 
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his  difcourfes,  he  has  publifhed  them  in  a  fmall  trafl,  In  which 
he  explains  this  dodlrine  in  a  plain  fenfible  manner,  calculated 
for  the  capacity  of  his  audience,  chiefty  confiding  of  mechanics. 

The  dodtrine  is  fo  well  known,  that  it  is  ufelefs  to  fay  any  thing 
upon  the  fubjcfl  ;  but  we  cannot  help  obferving,  that  our  author 
makes  predeftination  zfundatnemaldodnnt  of  the  Chrillian  reli- 
gion, which,  in  our  opinion,  fcem^  to  be  in  dircdl  oppofition 
to  the  dodrine  of  Jefus  Chrilt,  who,  in  his  days,  found  juft  fuch 
people  as  we  do  in  ours,  continually  inquiring  into  fubjefts  which 
had  no  tendency  at  all  to  promote  their  falvation,  and  negleding 
thofe  points  which  were  clofely  conneiSled  with  the  great  aim 
of  his  million.  He  was  one  day  afked,  **  Lordy  are  there 
feiv  that  hefa'vedi'^^  And  he,  as  the  profe/For  of  true  dodlrine, 
inftead  of  entering  upon  the  merit  of  this  queftion,  only  recom- 
mended the  pradical  part  of  his  religion  to  thofe  inquifitive  peo- 
ple; **  Strive  to  enter  in  at  the  Jl  rait  gate,'''*  It  were  to  be  wifhed 
that  the  minifters  of  the  gofpel  would  attend  more  to  the  fpirit  of 
the  words  of  their  Lord  and  Mafter,  and  infift  chiefly  upon  the 
practice  of  the  moral  religion  of  Chrill,  rather  than  perplex  them- 
felves  and  their  hearers  with  ufelefs  fpeculations. 
47.  Dacfyliotheca^  i.e.  a  Collection  of  Gems  from  the  beji  Cahi* 

nets  in  £urope,/^r  the  life  of  Artijis,  in  twothoufand  Impref 

ftons*     By  Phil.  Dan.  Lippert,  2  vol.  A.to.    German. 

The  author  colleded,  by  a  moft  incredible  application  and  in* 
dullry,  more  than  three  thoufand  impreffions  of  antique  gems. 
He  found,  that  at  Rome  one  thoufand  in  fulphurcoft  fifty  du- 
cats, and  that  the  great  diftance  of  that  feat  of  antique  curiofities 
caufed  their  high  price  abroad,  and  that  the  fragility  of  the  ful- 
phur,  and  its  difagreeable  fmell,  prei'ented  many  artilh  from 
buying  fuch  a  fet  of  imprefiions  ;  Mr.  Lippert,  therefore,  in- 
vented a  kind  of  white  terra  cctta,  which  is  a  compofition  of  his 
own,  and  contains  a  good  deal  of  a  Saxon  talc.  It  receives  the 
moll  delicate  impreffions  ;  and  by  them  young  Undents  may  be 
inllruded  and  improved,  by  ftudying  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
artifts.  To  make  the  whole  ftudy  more  eafy  and  fyftematical,  he 
has  feledled  from  his  coUedion  about  two  thoufand  gems  ;  the 
iirfl  thoufand  of  which  contains  mythological  fubjefts,  repre- 
fenting  the  divinities  of  various  nations,  but  chiefly  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  with  their  emblems,  fymbols,  facrilices,  &c.  ;  the 
Jaft  thoufand  refers  to  hifiory,  and  leprefents  the  heroes,  philofo-. 
phers,  and  celebrated  men  of  Greece  and  Rome,  fome  kings, 
and  Roman  emperors.  The  impreffions  are  all  ranged  in  a  chro- 
nological order,  in  drawers,  fitted  to  boxes,  exactly  fimilar  to 
a  large  folio,  each  of  which  contains  one  thoufand,  and  both  toge- 
ther coft-fixty  ducats,  fomething  more  than  the  common  price  of 
one  fingle  thoufand  in  fulphur  a:  Rome.  To  facilitate  the  Jftudy 
of  this  ingenious  colle<^ion,  the  author  drew  up  the  account  now 
before  us  ;  in  which  he  was  aflifted  by  feveral  learned  men,  and 
particularly  the  late  great  connoifTeur  of  antiques  and  of  the  po- 
lite arts,  Prof  Chrift,  whofe  catalogue  of  monograms  of  artifts  is 
fo  well  known.     The  whole  dcfcribes,  after  an  introduftory  dif- 

courfe. 
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courfe,  each  gem,  the  fubftance  it  js  made  of,  in  what  cr^lleiflion  the 
original  is  to  be  met  with  ;  then  hegives  the  contour  of  the  figures, 
in  a  moil  pifturefque  and  mafterly  manner,  often  in  the  words  of 
Greek  and  Latin  poets,  explains  the  emblems  and  fymbols,  takes 
notice  of  the  manners,  vafes,  utenfils,  arms,  and  other  figtires  ; 
diftingui flies  many  things  which  are  often  taken  as  fynonymous; 
for  inilance,  he  fhews,  by  a  figure,  that  the/olium  on  which  the 
divinities  are  feated  has  no  back,  and  that  the  thrcne  has  a  back, 
which  is  furrounded  with  vidories,  a  eufliion,  and  a  footftool; 
fo  that  every  explication  makes  the  young  artift  better  acquaint- 
ed with  mythology,  hillory,  the  art,  and  likewife  the  coftumeof 
the  antients,  and  muft  of  courfe  greatly  contribute  to  prooaotc 
tafte  and  the  ftudy  of  mythology  and  ancient  hillory,  and  con- 
dud  the  young  lludent  to  a  grand  and  noble  manner  in  executinjg 
the  firft  efiays  of  his  art. 

48.  Canuti  Leem,  Commentatio  de  Lapponibus  Finmarcliix, 
eorumque  Lingua^  Vita^  &'  Religione  prijlina,  cum  Jig.  Co- 
penhague,  J^to^  Danifh  and  Latin. 

The  author  was  for  many  years  miilionary  among  the  Lap-^ 
landers,  and  is  now  profefTor  of  the  Laponic  language.  His 
performance  is  by  no  means  fatisfadlory  :  the  hifiorcal  obferva- 
tions  on  the  origin  of  this  nation  are  in  vain  fought  for  in  this 
book  ;  the  remarks  on  the  manners  and  religion  are  written  m 
a  negligent  llyle,  and  betray,  in  more  than  one  plac?,  rhe  fuper- 
ftitious  turn  of  the  author  ;  the  too  numerous  cuts  are  y^ry  bad!/ 
executed. 

49.  Hijioire  Naturelk  de  T  Air  &  des  Met  cores.    Par  M,  AhU 

Richard,  I — X.  voU  Paris,  i^mo. 
This  is  an  hillorical  colleflion  of  obfcrvations  made  on  t1i« 
air  and  its  meteors,  colleded  from  the  various  publications  oa 
that  fubjeft.  New  difcoveries  and  intereiling  experiments^  like 
thofe  of  our  ingenious  natural  philofcpher  Dr.  PrieHly,  mall  not 
be  expe6led  in  the  compilation  of  the  French  abbe. 

50.  Jo.  Ern  Gunneri,  Theol,  &  Phil.  Do^.  nee  nm  Dlacefeos^ 
Nidwiiends  Epifcopie  Flora  Norvcgica,  vol.  I.  cum  fig,  Co- 
penhague,  folio. 

The  learned  Dr.  Gannerus,  bifliop  of  Dronthcim,  in  Norway, 
liad  fo  many  opportunities  to  vifit  the  feveral  parts  of  his  country, 
and  hisphilofophical  turn  prompted  hi.m  to  make  the  befl  ufe  of 
them,  by  coile6ling  the  various  fubjeiSts  of  natural  hiflcry,  that 
this,  together  with  hi-^  extenfive  knowledge  of  botany,  enabled 
him  to  give  a  very  accurate  and  complete  Flora  Ncrvegjca^  It 
is  a  pity,  that  the  bifnop  obferved  no  order  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  Norwegian  plants.  Some  of  them  are  nev/ ;  but  the  moft 
curious  Alpine  plants  are  referved  for  the  fecond  volume,  whicK 
is  now  in  the  prefs-  We  wiih,  however,  that  the  engravings  for 
the  fecond  volume  may  be  executed  with  more  accuracy  and  neat- 
nefs  than  thofe  of  the  firlh 

51.  PraSfical  Obfervations  on  the  Ars  Veterinarla.     By  Dr. 
Jo.  Chrift.   Polycarp  Erxleben.  Goettinguen,  8^'^.  Germ. 

Dr.  Erxleben  has  done  the  public  a  real  lervice,  by  communi- 
cating 
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eating  his  Pradlical  Obfervations  oA  the  Difeafes  of  Domellic 
Animals :  they  abound  with  remarks,  and  the  heft  and  moft  ap- 
proved remedies  are  every  where  propofed.  What  is  very  re* 
markablc,  the  inoculation  for  the  murrain  among  the  horned  cat- 
tle is  here  likewife  circumflantially  treated  of;  and  it  appears, 
that  out  of  nine  only  four  die  from  inoculation  ;  in  the  natural 
way,  feven  out  of  nine  perifh.  But  the  chief  advantage  arifing 
from  the  operation  h  this,  that  the  inoculated  cattle  are  never 
fubjeft  to  a  frefh  attack  of  the  difeafe.  The  pox  of  the  Iheep, 
our  author  thinks,  might  likewife  be  inoculated  with  gjeat  ad- 
vantage, and  prevent  the  great  mortality  by  which  thefe  ufeful 
animals  are  frequently  carried  off,  by  getting  the  infedion  in 
the  natural  way. 

52.  UJrt  de  la  Porcehine.     Par  M.  k  Comtc  de  Milly,  avcc 

fig.     Paris,  folio. 
A  work  of  an  interefting  nature,  which  promifes  to  be  ufeful, 
as  it  is  publiflied  under  the  approbation  of  a  committee  of  the 
Royal  Academy. 

53.  Le-  Vernijjeur  parfa'it  ou  Manuel duVerniJfeur.  ParVAu' 
-  teur  du  ISlouveau  Tainturier,  parfait.     Paris,  i2mQ. 

The  art  of  japanning,  and  of  making  varnifhes,  has  been  exe- 
cuted in  England  and  in  France  in  a  manner  fuperior  to  that  of 
any  other  country  :  but  it  is  flill  in  its  infancy.  It  were  there- 
fore to  be  widied,  that  a  man  well  verfed  in  chemiftry  might.re- 
fume  all  the  known  recipes,  and  eftablifli  upon  principles  the 
bell  methods  of  making  durable  and  tranfparent  varnifhes.  The 
French  author  has  collefted  all  that  has  beenvfaid  on  the  fubjeft, 
and,  as  a  compilation,  it  will  not  be  without  utility:  but  if  the 
ingenious  iVlr.  Turner,  of  Liverpool,  could  be  prevailed  upon 
to  lay  before  the  public  the  feries  of  curious  and  interefting  ex- 
periments, and  his  new  difcoveries  in  this  branch  of  chemillry, 
we  do  not  in  the  leaft  doubt  but  they  would  be  infinitely  fuperior 
to  any  thing  hitherto  produced  on  that  fubjed. 

54.  Injiru^ion  elementairefur  la  Conjlru^ion  pratique  des  Vaif- 
feaux,  en  forme  de  Dicl'ionnaire.  Par  M,  Duranti  de  Li- 
roncourt      Paris,  %V0' 

Another  fcience  reduced  into  a  didionary  !   digefted,   as  all 
other  dictionaries  of  this  kind,   in  the  country  of  didlionaries, 
France.     This  method  of  learning  the  artof  fhip  building  is  very 
cafy  ;  it  will  at  leall  {ti^^  our  beaux  and  maccarronies  to  fupport 
the  converfation  when  it  turns  upon  fhip- building,   and  enable 
them  to  judge  whether  a  vefiel  is  crank,  top-hea%>y,  has  too  high 
upper-ijcorksf  is  too  long  for  her  hreadlh,  has  too  great  harpings,  &C. 
c  5.  Ex  amen  Marithno  Theorico  Pra^ico  0  Tratado  de  Mechanica 
appticado  a  la  ConJhuSiiony  Conoctmiento^  y  Manejo  de  los  Na" 
vios  y  demas  Embarac'iones*     Par  Don  Jorge  Juan.     Ma- 
drid, 2  VoL  %VQ. 

This  is  a  work  of  great  merit,  containing  the  beft  principles 
of  building  and  manoeuvering  fhips,  propofed  in  a  plain  and 
eafy  method. 
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Bulklefs  difcourfes  on  the  para- 
bles  of  our  Saviour  and  the 
miracles  of  the  Gofpel,        366 
C 

Cadogan\  (Dr)  diflertation  on 
the  gout,  &c.  examined  and 
refuted,  329 

Calendars  of  the  ancient  chaiters, 
&c.  of  the  Wellh  and  Scottifii 
rolls,  now  remainmg  in  the 
Tower,  413 

Cautious  lover  (the),  180 

Cha/nbers's  (fir  Wm.)  diflertation 
on  oriental  gardening,        413 

Choice  emblems,  &c.  written  for 
the  araufement  of  lord  New- 
battle,  33+ 

Clark's  obfervation  on  fhoeing  of 

horfes,  .  3  3.6 

Li  CeU^ 
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ColeJrUge'sL^Un  grammar,    49S 

ColUdioH  of  papers  defi^.ned  to 
explain  and  vindicate  the 
mode  of  (uhrcription  required 
by  the  univerfity  of  Oxford, 
from  all  young  perfons  at  their 
matriculation,  4<^5 

Ccmmentary  upoii  Tome  remark- 
able pahages  in  Chrift's  prayer 
at  ti.e  dole  of  his  public  mi- 
niltry,  256 

(a)  practical  and  ex- 
planatory on  the  liturgy  of 
the  church  of  England,       403 

Cofriparatl^ue  view  ut"  the  public 
burdens  of  Gieat  Britain  and 
Ireland,  4^^ 

Conjufiw  vv orfe  con fou n ded ,    261 

Conjectural  oblervations  on  the 
origin  and  progrefs  of  Aip-ta- 
betic  writing,  ^43 

Conquej\  of  Corlica  by  the  French, 

.  a  tragedy,  25 5 

'Correfpotniencey  34-?>  424 

Conjiderattfjnj  QW  thenrojeded  re- 
h)i-mation  of  the  church  of 
Englmd,  ^i 

-— on   the  marriage  ot 

the  duke  of  Cumbeiiand,      86 

_ — 1-  on    the  act   for  pu- 

nifhing  mutiny  and  defertion, 

on  the  caufes  of  the 

prcfent  itagnation  of  matrimo- 
ny, 4' 7 

.^ «-.  on    the  prefent  (tate 

of  credit,  S^*^ 

Control' erfud  letters  of  John 
Wilkes,  efq.  the  rev.  Mr. 
Home.  Uc.  IV- 

Crai<^'j'jrcV^  eliay  on  the  nature, 
caule,  and  cure  of  adileale  in- 
cident to  the  liver,  154 

O-ttualy  remarks  on  Dr.  Nowells 
iermon  before  the  Houfe  of 
•Co'.nmons,  Jan.  30.  1772,    258 

account   cf  the  fituatioii 

-     and  defcrutStion  of  the  iiift  e- 

.  Mjptions  of  mount  VeUivius, 
&:c;  263 

■Cullen'^  (Dr.)  lectures  on  the  ma- 
teria medica,  34; 

•      .  D 

Dafiift-r  and  imniodefty  of  unne-  - 
'     celfarily  employing  men-mid- 
■p/vves,  4^7 

■■Du-jvjb.ui  tranflation  of  the  lYtli 
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and  Vth   chapters  ofGencfis, 
from  the  original  Hebrew,  49* 

Denmark  (real  views  and  political 
fyltem  of  the  regency  of)  fully 
explained,  498 

Dialogue  between  two  gentlemen, 
concerning  thelare application 
to  parliament  for  relief  in 
matter  of  (ubfcription,         17.8 

Difcourje  (a)  on  religion,         403 

DJcourjes  (two),  I.  on  the  fuiH- 

ciency  o(  the  Scriptures  j  II, 

on  the  do<^rine  of  the  Trinity, 

83 

D'lfquifitwn  (a)  concerning  the 
Mofaic  diftinftion  of  animals 
into  clean  and  unclean,         71 

Dodd's  (Di.)  fermon  for  the  be- 
nefit of  perlons  confined  for 
fmall  debts,  49.^ 

Drofs  refle6lions,  iiluftrating  the 
do6frine  advanced  by  Dr.  Ca- 
dogau,  on  the  g-but,  3^9 

Duboi/s  (iady  Dorothea)  lady's 
polite  tercetary,  88 

Duncans   {Y^r.)  obfervations  on 
the  operation  and  ufe  of  mer- 
cury  in   the  venereal  difeafc, 
486 

DupQiiC%  voyages  and  adventures, 
411 
E 

Ekh2s'»  tranflation  of  the  loves  of 
Medea  and  Jafon,  2d.  edit.  489 

Ele?j  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Gill,  85 

Emo.'ems  (choice),  &:c.  written 
i'of  the  amufement  oi  lord 
Newbattle,  334 

ENquirj  into  the  practice  and  le- 
gality of  preifing  by  the  king's 
commiifion,  417 

Epijlle  from  Mrs.    B to  his 

r — h — fs  the  d —  of  C— ,     500 

is/>&^/iij  (the)  or  Review  1772,  328 

EJi'j  on  the  right  of  every  man 
to  fpeak  and  wiite  freely,    179 

towards  a  rational  fyftem  of 

muiic,  323 

on  the  force  of  imagination 

in  pregnant  women,  329 

on  the  human  foul,         334 

on  the  theory  cf  money, 49^ 

EjJ'ay-y  moral,  philoiophical,  and 
poljticnl,  45 

(re!c6t)   from  the  Encyclo- 

pcdy,  4.9 

(two  lyric)  170 

EJafs 
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i^'j  (poetical)    .^  173 

•- on  fbng-writing,  1X2 

—— on  various  Tabjed^s,         259 
— —  and  letters,  by  the  author  of 
the  Ellay  on  the  turf,  261 

— —  (political)   concerning   the 
prelent  Hate  of  the  Britifh  em- 
pire. 274 
E'veljns  fumifugium,  or  the  in- 
convenience of  the    aer   and 
Imoake  of  London  diflipated, 
401 
F.'very  youth   his  own  rnoralift, 
4.4 
Examination  of  the    arguments 
contained  in  a   late  introduc- 
tion to  the  hiHory  of  the  an- 
cient Irifli  and  Scots,           234 
Expojhlatory  addrefs  to  all  who 
frequent   places  of   diverfion 
and  gaming,                        257 


Falconer  &  (J)y.)  obfervation  on 
Dr.  Cadogan's  DiiFertation  on 
the  gout,  253 

FaJhionableXo^tr  (the),a  comedy, 

8-; 

.  Feelings  of  the  heart,  or  hiftory  ot 
a  country  girl,  2>5 

fj>/^,  lady  (the),   a  novel,      181 

Fitz-Stepheni  defcription  of  the 
city  of  London,  596 

Fl've  letters  to  the  rev.  Mr.  F — , 
relative  to  his  vindication  of 
the  minutes  of  the  rev.  Mr. 
Wedey,  176 

— —  on  important  fubie£ls,33  5 

Fqfter^s  tranflation  of  Bougain- 
ville's voyage  round  the  world, 

•— — —  eafy  method  of  aflaying 
and  claffing  mineral  fubllian- 
ces,  497 

Free  remarks  on  a  fcrmon  en- 
titled 'The  requifition  of  fub- 
fcription  to  the  XXXIX  arti- 
cles, &c.  not  inconfillent  with 
chriftian  liberty,  &c.  259 


Gibbons'^  (J>r.)  ehriftian  miniller, 

in  three  poetical  epiltles,  &c. 

408 

Goldfmith's  (Dr.)  hiftory  of  Eng- 
land, 145 

Cncian  daughter  (the),a  tragedy, 

224 


Greened  (Dr.)  Harveian  oration* 
A    D.  1771.  33, 

GroJley%  tour  to  London,         425 
Guys^  (M  de)  fentimental  jour- 
ney through  Greece,  456 

H 

Hallifax^s  (Dr.)  three  fermons 
before  the  univerHty  of  Cam- 
bridge on  the  attempt  to  abo- 
lifh  fubfcription  to  the  XXXIX 
articles,  406 

Hamilton^  {Cw  Wm.)obrervarions 
on  Mount  Vefuvius,  Mount 
./Etna,  and  other  volcanos,497 

Ha^npton'i  general  hiftory  of  Po- 
lybiusj  vol.  IL  jg^ 

Hiirs  (Dr.)  cautions  againfl  the 
ufe  of  violent  medicines  in  fe. 

.^^'■•>       .  330 

////?or/V^/mifceliany  (an),         88 
Hijlory  of  friar  Gerund,  207 

— of  female  favourites,  218 

of  mi  s  Carolina  Man- 
ners, 236 

— of  the  four  Inft  ele(5}ions 

for  the  county  of  Suffolk,  496 

Holclens  cfTay  towards  a  rational 

iyftem  of  mufic,  323 

Hrdloivay\    letter    to     fir    John 

Fielding,  30. 

Hockg's  Roman  hiftory,  vol.  IV. 

S/»  10+ 
li'jur   (an)  before  marriage,     a 

farce,  4,1 

Huline^s    (Dr.)  treatife  on    the 

puerperal  {tvtv,  i«;j 

Hard's  (Dr.)  fermons  on  the  ftii- 

dy  of  the  prophecies,  434. 

I 

j'ay's  (fir  James)  refleflions  and 
obfervationson  the  gout,    25^ 

I'jbetfon's  (Dr.)  pJea  for  fubfcrip- 
tion of  the  clergy  to  the 
XXXLK  articles,  78 

Imprifotivient  for  debt  confjdertd, 

Inciifcreet  connexron  (the),  a  no- 
vel, 256 

Indohfice^  a  poem,  254 

Jntroduclion  to  the  theory  of  thff 
human  mind,  48 

ln<voluntary  inconftant  (the),  a 
novel,  a«;6 

Jones  i  (rev.  Wm.)  2oologiacthJ- 

ca,  7t 

t  \  ?.  79ne% 
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Joneses  (the  rev.  Wm.)  three  dif- 
iertations  on  life  and  death,  257 

•— — (lieu.  R.)  treatife  on  fkait- 
ing,  1 84 

^«/««j  (letters  of )  331 

K 

Killarnfy,  a  poem,  328 

King's  {jbr)   rights  and  ceremo- 

jiies  of  the  Greek  church,  265 


tejlies.  Killarney,  a  poem,     328 

Letter  to  the  members  of  the 
jioufe  of  commons  refpcfling 
the  petition  for  relief  in  mat- 
ter of  fubfcriptions,  80 

«»- —  to  the  archbifliop  of  Can- 
terbury on  the  inrended  appli- 
cation to  parlian;ent  for  relief 
in  matter  of  fublcription  to 
the  XXXIX  articles,  ibid. 

»-, —  to  lord  North,  concerning 
the  intended  application  to 
parliament  for  relief  in  the 
matter  of  fubfcription,  &c.  81 

•- —  to  David  Garrick,  efq.  184 

— — r  to  Dr.  Now  ell  on  his  /ermon. 

before  the  houfe  of  commons, 

258 

to— —  (a  fecond)  to  the  members 
of  the  houfe  of  commons,  re- 
lating to  the  fubfcription  re- 
quired of  graduates  in  the  u- 
niverfities,  259 

— —  to  the  blfliop  of  London,  on 
his  public  condufl',  260 

■  to  a  member  of  parliament 
on  the  prefent  high  price  of 
prov  fions,  262 

•— J  W  Richard  Whit  worth,  efq. 
on  the  bill  for  amending  the 
game-laws,  ibid. 

t— ■■■  ■  to  a  bifiiop,  on  the  late  pe- 

■  tition  to  parliament  for  relief 
in  matter  of  fubfcription,    333 

to— —to  Dr.  Hallifax,  on  the  fub- 
'  jc6t  of  his  three  diicourfes,407 
— —  to  Dr.  Tucker,  dean    of 

Giocefter,       -        '  ^08 

»— —  to  the  proteftant  diffenting 
'    niinifters,  who  lately  folicited 

jparliament  for  further  relief, 

495 

•—.—  to  one  of  the  aflbciators  at 

the  Chapter  coffee -houfe,    500 

titUrs  to  Dr.  Dawfon>   on  his 
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Free  thoughts  on  a  farther  re- 
formation of  the  church  of 
England,  79 

concerning   the    prefent 

Hate  of  England,  146 
to  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment,   in   which   the   prefent 
defign  of  removing  fubfcrip- 
tion to  hpman  articles  of  faith 
is  vindicated,  177 
— — . —  on  the   fubje61:   of  fub- 
fcription  to  the   liturgy  anci 
XXXIX  articles  of  the  church 
of  England,          .                33z 
LiitleJo?ns  (Dr.)   natural  hiftory 
of  The  tea-tree,                     2-^^ 
!,//>  of  Jonathan  Britain,         263 

of  James  Bolland,  336 

— r—  of  Theodore  AgrippaD'Au- 
bigne,  ^  477 

Lo'-ve  letters  which  pafTed  be- 
tween the  duke  of  Cumberland 
and  Mrs.  Horton,  86 

Leavers  (the),  a  novel,  vol.  II.  83 
/^yrzV  efiays  (two),  170 

Ljfons's  (Dr.)  pradfical  effays  on 
intermitting  fevers,  &c.      483 
LjttletQn\  (lord)  hiflory  of  the 
life  of  king  Henry  II.  vol.  III. 
I 

MachnJes  (Dr.)  methodical  in- 
trociu6tion  to  the  theory  and 
pra6Hce  of  phyfic,  288 

Madan's  fcriptural  comment  on 
the  XXXIX  articles,  78 

Mar/bairs  (Jofeph)  travels  thro' 
Holland,  Flanders,  Germany, 
Denmark,  &c.  ,  303,  355 

— (George)    edition    of 

Defgodetz's  Ancient  buildings 
of  Rome,  387 

Mafon's  Englifh  garden,  book  I. 

171 

Maude's  Wenfley-Dale,  a  poem, 

■   ;  381 

Medical  t  ran  fa  61-i  on  s,  vol  .II.   199 

Memoirs  of  mifs  Harriet  Mel  via 

and  mifs  Leanora  Stanway,  1 8? 

— ' of  Francis  Dillon,  efq  327 

— _»— .  of  an     hermaphrodite, 

— — ' — of  James  Bolland,  ibid. 
— — < —  of  the  year  two  thousand 

five  hundred,  468 

— —— of  Edmund  Ludlow,  498 
•^.p.,—  of  Mifs  William?,    ibid. 

"■■  Mif- 
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Mlfcellanepus  refle6Hons  on  the 
religion,  morals,  and  manners 
of  the  prefent  age,  493 

M'lfcelLany  of    eaftern    learning, 

334 

Monroe  (Dr.)  ftate  of  fa6Vs  con- 
cerning the  firft  propofal  of 
performing  the  paracentefis  of 
the  thorax,  3  30 

N 

Harrati'xje  of  the  tranfa^ions  at 
Stockwell,  88 

.— (an  authentic)  of  the 

Ruffian  expedition  againft  the 
Turk?,  138 

J^aturalifi\  (the)  and  traveller's 
companion,  118 

Nature  the  beft  phyfician,  or 
every  man  his  own  doftor,  330 

Nelme\  eflay  towards  an  invefti- 
gationofthe  origin  and  ele- 
ments of  language  and  letters, 
310 

Nenxj  and  elegantamufementsfor 
the  ladies  of  Great  Britain,  i  S4 

JVirw/o/i'stranflation  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  M.  Vitruvius,      385 

NohWi  elements  of  linear  per- 
fpeftive  demonftrated,         248 

Norris''s  aracyntha,  an  elegy,  328 

Northcote's  anatomy  of  the  hu- 
man body,  439 

NoivfU's  (Dr.)  fermon  before  the 
houfe  of  commons,  Jan.  30, 
1771,  258 

O 

Ohfertaitotts  on.  the  religion, 
laws,  government,  Sic,  of  the 
Turks,  (fecond  edit.)  54 

Oihs  (two)  to  fortitude  and  an 
eafy  chair,  328 

Okeley^  Pfalmorum  aliquot  Da- 
vidis  Metaphrafis  Grjcca,  Jo. 
Serrani,  Sec.  174 

^ trandation  of  Merlau's  Na- 
ture and  neceflity  of  the  New 
creature  in  Chrift,  176 

Qlivier^'i  fencing  familiarized, 
87 
P 

Pantheon  rupture  (the),  or  dif- 
pute  between  elegance  and 
reafon,    "  329 

Paradife  regain  ed ,  333 

Patriots  (the)  guide,  85 

Payne's  elements  of  trigonome- 

■    try,  ^  87 

Pennant's  tour  in  Scotland,        1 4 
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Perc'hvars  (Dr.)  efTays,  medical 
and  experiineiual,(2d.edit.)i79 

Perplexities  of  riches,  a  novel,  8*' 

Philojophy  (the)  of  the  paifions 
126 

Plan  for  the  abolition  of  flavery, 
420 

Poem  on  the  battle  of  Minden, 
book  11.  1^1 

Poems,  confifting  chiefly  of  tranf- 
lations  from  the  Afiatic  lan- 
guages, 314 

by  a  young  lady  of  eighteen 

years  ot  age,  128 

Poetical  Q^'^ys,  ^  175 

Political  elT-iys,  concerning  the 
prefent  ftate  of  the  Britifli  em- 
pire, 27^ 

—  poems,  by  Junius,       529 

remarks  on  Dr".  NowelTs 

fermon  before  the  houfe  of 
commons,  Jan.  30,  177^,    332 

P&lfens  fatal  confeqaenccs  of  a- 
dultery,  3SX 

Porteus's  (Dr.)  two  fermons 
preached  at  the  chapel  royal, 
St.  James's,  4018 

Precipitate  choice  (the),  a  novel, 

Prefent  ftate  of  the  nation,  a  po- 
em, 410 

-^ (a  new)   to   a  fervant- 

maid,  500 

Price's  (Dr.).  obfervations  on  re- 
verlionary  payments,  89 

— —  appeal  to  the  public,  on  the 

fubject  of  the  national  debt, 

251 

Prifoner  (the)  releafed,  a  fermon 
by  Dr.  Dodd,  495 


^teries  recommended  to  the  con- 
iideration  of  the  public,  with 
regard  to  the  XXXIX  articles, 

R 

Reafonahknefs  (the)  and  neceflity 

of  fubfcription  to  explanatory 

articles  of  faith  demonflrated, 

176 

Reafons  againft  the  intended  bill 
for  laying  fome  reftraint  on 
the  liberty  of  the  prefs,       1 79 

RejicBions  (mifcellaneous)  on  the 

religion,  morals,  and  manners 

of  the  prelcnt  age,"  493 

Refleaioni 
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Reflt^ion  on  the  gout,  in  a  letter 
to  the  right  boji.  lir  VVni.  de 
Grey,  496 

Refutation  (a  full)  of  reafons  ad- 
vanced in  defence  of  the  pe- 
fition  for  the  abolition  of  fub- 
fcription  to  the  articles  and  li- 
turgy, 80 

Remarks  on    Mr.   Macpherfon's 

jntrodii6iion  to  the  hiftory  of 

Great     Britain    and    Ireland, 

260 

— .— —  on  Dr.  Price's  obferva- 
tions  on  reverfionary  pay- 
n\ents,  414 

Report  from  the  comnoittee  ap- 
pointed to  confider  how  his 
majelly's  navy  may  be  better 
fupplied  with  timber,  86 

JRights  of  the  failors  vindicated, 

UZ-z/tf/ be;inties  (the),  a  poetical 
contefl-,  491 

Rooked  confidcrations  on  the  pre- 
fent  deamsfs  of  p'rovilions  and 
corn,  in  Great  Britain,       499 

Rofhes^s  real  views  and  political 
fyltem  of  the  regency  of  Den- 
mark fully  explained.         49S 

Rotherani%  ferinon  before  the 
governors  of  the  infirmary  at 
Nevvcaftle  upon  Tyne,  8z 

Rouppe''s  (£>r.)  obfeivations  on 
dikafes    incident    to  feamen, 

M4 

Rujfels   fables,  moral  and  fenti- 

mental,  409 

S 

SanitGSj  daughter  of  ^fculapius, 

^6  David  Garrick,  efq.         84 

Scheme  ibr  the  coalition  of  parties, 

Scott's  new  rvfi:em  of  arilhmetic, 

S8 

Scripture  the  on.ly  te(^,  as  well  as 
tiie   only   ruie,    of    Chriftian 

,' faith,,  408 

Seally's  London  fpclUng  dicfio- 
nary,  88 

Second  letter  to  the  members  of 
the  houfe  of  commens,  relat- 
ing to  the  fubkrpTtion  re- 
qnired  of  graduates  in  tlie 
univerfities,  259 

check   to     antinomianifm, 

404 

Senators  (the),  a  poem^  410 


Sejfr.our's  account  of  the  pro- 
perties and  etTc6ts  of  the  pou- 
tire  unique,  329 

S/iarpe's  (Dr.)  fermons,  447 

Sketc/i  of  the  mateials  for  a  new 
hillory  of  Chefliire,  86 

Socrates  out  of  his  fenfes,        a  1 6 
Somet/ipjg  new,  jj 

Spenfers  Hermas,  or  the  Acarian 
Ihepherds,  vol.  II,  174 

Spoo>ier\  decad  of  fermons,    406 
Stephen'' s  letters  on  he  fubjeft  of 
impriibnment  for  debt,       496 
Siockkale's   tranflation    of  Bos's 
Antiquities  of  Greece,        7.1Z 
Stone's  difcourfes  on   fome   im- 
portant fubjei^s,  121 
Storm  (the),  a  novel,  83 
Symes's.  fire  analysed,               498 


Talhot's  (fir  Robert)  letters  en 
the  French  nation, .  131 

Ten  minutes  advice  to  a  gentle- 
mari  going  to  buy  a  hcrfe,  300 

7>/?  (the)  of  filial  duty,  i8z 

S7i^<2//<.W  biography,  535 

Thompjon  on  the  African  trade  for 
Negro  llaves,  ibid. 

'Threnodm  Auguftalis,  to  the  me- 
mory  of  the  late  princefs  dow- 
ager of  Wales,  J  73 

Tiburn^  fymbolical  inveltigation 
of  that  word,  313 

Toitie'^  {Di\)  charge  to  the  clergy 
of  the  archdeaconry  of  Wor- 
ceiler,  relative  to  the  ai  titles, 
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